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IN preſenting the Fifth Volume of the New Annual 

Regiſter to the public, there is no neceſſity for 
ſpecifying diſtinctly the parts of which it conſiſts, or 
the mode of conducting them we have endeavoured 
to purſue. Theſe are points that have heretofore 
more than once been explained ; and therefore we 
ſhall only add the expreſſion of our hope, that we 
ſhall not be found to have failed in our uſual attention 


to the objects whieh our work profeſſes to accom= 
pliſh. | 


There is one circumſtance, with regard to the 
department of © Public Papers,” which may ſeem to 
require an apology ; and that is, the interruption, in 
the preſent volume, of the Reports of the Commiſ- 
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ſioners of 4 This hath ariſen from the ex- 

traordinary ſituation of affairs in the year 1784. 
The diſſolution of the old, and the choice of a new 
parliament, gave riſe to conteſted elections uncom- 
monly intereſting, and in which it was thought, by 
great numbers of Engliſhmen, that the political con- 
ſtitution of this country was deeply concerned. Hence 
a peculiar importance was derived to many of the 
papers and advertiſements written upon the occaſion; 
and which, therefore, we have thought ourſelves 
obliged to inſert with ſome degree of copiouſneſs. 
As a new parliament is not the work of every year, 
there will be room, in our future volumes, to ſupply 
any defects which have been the reſult of a yo 
cular juncture. 


In our article of Domeſtic Literature, we ſtand 
indebted to the ſame able aſſiſtance, in the actount of 
Philoſophical and Medical Publications; which we 


nad the advantage of receiving laſt year; and we 


here make our grateful acknowledgments to our ano- 


nymous correſpondent, for his ingenious and learned 
communication. 


It has been intimated, by ſome of our friends, 
that it would be deſirable to enlarge the article of 
Domeſtic Literature. Our readers muſt perceive that 

| | this 


this article has every year grown upon our hands, ſo 
that it takes up a very competent portion of the 
work: but, at the ſame time, we wiſh it to be under- 
ſtobd, that we have no intention of rivalling the 
Reviews; and we ſhou!d be forry to have the New 
Annual Regiſter at all conſidered in that light. It is 
our expreſs deſign only to give a conciſe view of the 
literary productions of the year, arranged in a ſcien- 
tiic form. In doing this, the writer of that depart- 
ment, though as much read as moſt men in the pub- 
lications continually produced, freely acknowledges 
the occaſional aſſiſtance which he has drawn from the 
Reviews, To this aſſiſtance he is more particularly 
obliged in his account of Foreign Literature; while 
it has been no trifling labour to collect the ſcattered 
notices of things, and to reduce them to ſomething 
of a ſyſtematic order. 


One objeQion has ſurpriſed us, and that is, that 
there is a want of ſpecimens of the books, the cha- 
rafters of which are given. It is ſtrange that it 
- ſhould not occur to every gentleman, that the papers 
relative to Biography, Manners of Nations, Claſſical 
and Polite Criticiſm, Philoſophy, Antiquities, Miſ- 
cellaneous Learning, and Poetry, diſplay examples 
of the manner in which the moſt important works 
of the year are written. 
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Upon the whole, while we commit ourſelves to the 
judgment of our readers with a becoming deference, 
we feel, alſo, a certain degree of courage, ariſing from 
a conſciouſneſs that we have tafked our abilities, in 
order to render the New Annual: Regiſter r not un- 
worthy of the public en 
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N the general account that was given of the laſt period, 
| we took a ſurvey of the amazing power to which the 
popes had ariſen, the abſurd and inſolent claims they ad- 
vanced and exerciſed, and the temporal authority they aſ- 
ſumed over the kings and princes of the earth. It was the 
diſgrace of England, that it ſubmitted to all. the preten- 
fions of the court of Rome, and thereby afforded an evi- 
dent demonſtration that human reaſon was ſadly defaced 
among us, and true ſcience reduced to the moſt abject ſtate, 
Indeed, the tide of knowledge, in this reſpect, ſeems to have 
ſunk almoſt as low as it poſſibly could; and, when it could ebb 
no farther, it might naturally be expected that it would begin 
to flow in again. Accordingly, the æra we are now treating of, 
opens with the agreeable proſpect of ſome enlargement in the 
ideas of our countrymen, Whether it was that the impo- 
tions of the Roman ſee were too barefaced to delude any 
longer the groſſeſt underſtanding ; whether the principle of 
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f-intereſt contributed to open men's eyes ;, whether the 
 fchiſms which had happened in the church had brought its 
governors into diſeſteem; whether Groſteſt and Roger Ba. 
con had taught the Engliſh to look upon the pontiffs with 
leſs reverence ; whether it was owing to a combination of 
theſe, or other cauſes, it is an undoubted fact that, from 
this time, the high veneration for papal demands, and the 
obedience which was paid to them, began to decline, It 
is true, the ſpiritual power of the biſhop of Rome conti. 
nued, for a long ſeries of years, to be generally acknoy- 
ledged : but his ſecular dominion was vigorouſly: attacked; 
and hence the way was gradually opened for withdrawing 
from him the regard he claimed in religious matters. The 
ſame diſpoſition now appeared in the reſt of Europe, and 
articularly in France; the conſequence of which was, that 
Boniface the Eighth, who flouriſhed at the conclufion of 
the thirteenth century, was the laſt pope that openly a0. 
ſumed to himſelf the right of exerciſing a temporal author- 
ity over the juriſdiction of princes. This claim he infiſted 
upon with as much haughtineſs as any of his predeceſſom: 
but his inſolence involved him in ſo many calamities, that 
the pontiffs have, ever fince, wiſely and ſilently dropped their 

retenſions, without giving them up in expreſs terms. 
Edward the Firſt is the perſon to whom the vation, was 
principally indebted for the happy change in England. 
Whether this monarch was poſſeſſed of literature or not, 
we cannot abſolutely determine. It is probable, from the 
character of the age, and the mode of education which, 
then prevailed, that he had little or nothing of what coul 
be called learning. But being endued with a ſuperior us. 
derſtanding, and a vigorous mind, he roſe abovs ſome of 
the prejudices of the times; and ſeveral things wete.tran(- 
acted during his reign, and under his peculiar diretion, 
which deſerve to be recorded in a hiſtory of knowledge. 
Beſides his general oppoſition to the papal, claims of fe. 
cular dominion, he took other meaſures to prevent the 
undue influence and power of the Romiſh church, Hi 
ſtatute of mortmain, in particular, has rendered his name 
Extiemely celebrated, and is thought to have been ley 
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of the kind that was made by any Chriſtian pI 
this ſtatute it was enacted, That no one ſhould bequeath 
his eſtate to ſocieties which never die, without the King's 
conſent. A wiſe proviſion ! for, without ſuch a law, the 
prieſts, who could not alienate their poffeſſions, would, 
by practiſing on the weakneſs of the people, have gotten 
into their hands almoſt all the land of the nation. In ſe- 
veral other reſpects the authority of the clergy was reftrained 
by Edward. Inſtances are recorded, in which he even uſed 
them with great ſeverity; and the meaſures purſued by 
him had an evident tendency to make his ſubjects entertain 
a lower degree of veneration for the ſacred order. Upon the 
whole, he ſeems to have been leſs tinctured with ſuperſtitton 
than many of his contemporaries, It is true, that he retained 
to the laſt a zeal for the cruſades : but this was probably a 
military, as well as a religious paffion; Paleſtine being the 
theatre on which not only an attachment to the croſs was 
to be diſplayed, bur where glory in arms was chiefly ro be 
acquired, -With regard to Edward's harſh trearment of the 
Jews, it ſeems to have proceeded from avarice, and not 
from bigotry, This, however, does not afford the leaſt exte- 
nuation of his conduct. Nothing can more ſtrongly evince 
the narrow ſpirit and the barbarous ſentiments of the age, 
than that a difference of religion could be looked upon as 
ſufficient to juſtify the moſt ſhocking oppreſſion and cru- 
elty. | " 
The reign of Edward T. was till farther diſtinguiſhed by 
the great improvements that were made in our conſtitution 
and laws, The commons had become a diſtinct branch of 
the legiſlature during the adminiſtration of Henry III; but 


it was under his ſon that the lower houſe was conſtituted in 


is preſent form. Then it was that Repreſenratives were 
ſummoned from the boroughs as well as the counties; and 
aſter the time of their having a different place of meet- 
ing from that of the barons, biſhops, and mitred abbots, 
their weight and importance, as an eſſential part of the 
government, continually increaſed. It was, likewiſe, dur- 
ing the reign” of this monarch that the famous charter, 
which had ſo often been broken, and ſo often renewed, 
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received its indiſputable confirmation. Whatever arbitrary 


meaſures, were purſued, the validity of this grand inſtru- 
ment was no longer called in queſtion. Henceforward it 
was always regarded as the foundation of the Engliſh 
privileges, and as the rule by which the authority of eve 

kultom ought to be tried. Beſides the general ſettlement o 
the conſtitution, Edward enriched his country with a variety 
of excellent laws; and from the days of Alfred, down to 
our own. age, there is not one of our princes who appears 
with equal ſplendor as a legiſlator, . It is on this account, 
that he hath frequently, and indeed deſervedly, been enti- 


tled the Juſtinian of England. The numerous ſtatutes en- 
acted in his reign, according to the opinion of the cele - 
brated Coke, alone merit the name of eſtabliſhments, and 


re more conſtant, ſtanding, and durable, than any which 
105 been made ſince. He corrected and extended our 
laws with ſo much wiſdom and judgment, and tranſmitted 
them in ſo improved a ſtate to poſterity, that they received 
very little additional perfection till the time of the Revo- 
lution. By him the juriſdiction of the ſeveral courts of 
judicature was adjuſted ; the office of juſtices. of the peace 
ſettled ; and the whole face of the internal farm of govern- 
ment changed. The reformation he effected, and the pru- 
dent courſe of adminiſtration fixed upon by him, gave op- 
ortunity for the common law to refine itſelf, brought the 


judges to a greater certainty in their determinations, and 
the lawyers to more preciſion in their pleadings. 4 


Such were the alterations, both in religious and civil 
matters, which Edward the Firſt carried into execution; 
and undoubtedly they were of real advantage to the pro- 
greſs of knowledge, They had a tendency to open the 
mind, to wear off the roughneſs of the age, and gradually 
to introduce more rational views of things. Se 

A cuſtom which at this time began to take place, is of 
too much conſequence, with regard to the ſubject before us, 
to be paſſed over without notice, It now became uſual for 
the ſons of the principal gentlemen of family and fortune 
to ſtudy the laws of their countty at the inns of court and 
chancery, which were in fact ſo many colleges, that nn 

2 ute 
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tated an univerſity for this purpoſe. * One important effect 
of the practice we have mentioned was, that bodih exer- 
ciſes were no longer regarded as the only neceſſary parts of 
education. The attention of young men was directed to 
objects which could not be purſued without a certain dee 
e of literature: nor was it poſſible for them to unite iti 
2 regular ſociety, ſituated in the center of the metropolis, 
without being called, on various occaſions, to ſuch exer- 
tions of the mind, and to ſuch connections in life, as would 
have a tendency to enlarge their underſtandings, and tg 
ſoften the roughneſs of the feudal manners. 
The weak reign of Edward the Second, does not afford 
much information relative to our main ſubject. The cauſes 
of improvement already ſpecified continued, in fome de- 
gree, to operate; and our free conſtitution of government 
acquired freſh vigour, In conſequence of the houſe of 
commens becoming totally ſeparate from that of the lords, 
the repreſentatives of the people attained to a greater regu- 
larity in their proceedings, and acquired a higher import 
ance in the ſtate, There is a eircumſtance which diſplays 
in a ſtrong light how much the principles of liberty were 
advanced: for it is in the beginning of this reign, that we 
find, the firſt inſtance, 5 record, of the coronation oath 
which our kings ſolemnly take, to adhere to the laws of 
the land, and to preſerve the privileges of the ſubject. The 
ſolemn depoſition of Edward the Second, by parliament, 
is another ſtriking fact in the hiſtory of Engliſh freedom; 
and in the hiſtory of the -Engliſh mind. It exhibits our 
anceſtors in a far more honourable view than that in which 
they appeared, when they erouched under the tyranny of 
— Tudors, and embraced the laviſh doctrines of the 
tuarts. Ge oo eee of} gin 
Edward the Third, as is known by all who have the 
leaſt acquaintance with the Britiſh annals, was a monarch 
of diſtinguiſhed talents, who acquired great glory by his en 
terprizes in France, and who raiſed the nation to the higheſt 
pitch of military ſplendor :« nor was the genius of the pes 
ple, which by him was foſtered, confined' to war alone, but 
extended to different objects. The ſpirit of chivalty, and 
31 the 
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rhe paſſion for tournaments, though juſtly baniſhed from 


later ages, may be conſidered, in a more barbarous period, 
as teal improvements, and as having been eminently fa. 
vourable to the cultivation and refinement of the human 
mind. The devoted attachment every true knight profeſſed 
to ſome beautiful lady, and the rules of generoſity and 
honour, by which this attachment was conducted, proved 
ſerviceable to the cauſe of virtue and politeneſs; - and could 
not fail of promoting the cultivation of poetry and other 
elegant arts. The inſtitution of the order of the Garter 
ſhewed that Edward was poſſeſſed of an enlarged underſtand- 
ing: and to his taſte for building, under the direction of 


William of Wickham, we are indebted for the caſtle of 
Windſot, which is a noble monument of what hath 
commonly, though improperly, been called the Gothic 


architecture. This ſpecies of architecture, as it exiſted in 
our cathedrals, and other eccleſiaſtical ſtructures, was now, 


by the introduction of pointed arches, and various orts- 


mental improvements, riſing to that high. degree of per. 
fection which has ſo deſervedly excited the admiration not 
of antiquaries merely, but of men who are poſſeſſed of the 
moſt refined taſte; Nor was this the only art of defign to 
which ſome attention was paid. Painting on glaſs, which 
Henry the Third had encouraged, continued to be -exer- 


ciſed; and the illuminators of manuſcripts, notwithſtanding 
the general ſtiffneſs of their drawing, were ſometimes happy 
in their repreſentations of animals, flowers, and foliage, 
Ihe period we are treating of was diſtinguiſhed by the 
invention of artillery, which is ſaid to have been firſt made 
uſe of at the battle of Crefly ; and is thought, by ſeveral 
writers, to have contributed to the grand victory which the 


Engliſh obtained in that famous engagement. Though it 
was ſome time before the application of it was brought to 
perfection, the diſcovery of this new method of attacking 
an enemy, forms a remarkable epocha in the hiſtory of-the 
world, as it gradually introduced an alteration in the whole 


military art, and has, conſequently, been attended with 
no ſmall influence on the ſtate of civil ſocieties. Nor is 
the invention of gun- powder and cannon, however fol. 


 — 
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midable it may appear, to be regarded as a+ hurtful, «but 
z beneficial diſcovery ; ſince it has, in fact, been the means 


of rendering wars leſs cruel, and of preſerving multitudes 


lives. at 45 585 5; dero 
9 teen rational ſentiments with reſpect to trade began 
now to prevail. This, perhaps, was owing to an addi- 
tional intercourſe with Flanders, which had already grown 
extremely rich by its commerce, Whatever was the cauſe, 
it is certain, that Edward encouraged the weaving of 
woollen cloth, and enacted, by parliament, that no cloth 
ſhould be worn which was not of Engliſh make, except- 
ing by the king and queen, and their children, . Farther 
to promote this ſtaple manufacture, it was ordained, that 
thoſe perſons only who had a yearly rent of a hundred 
pounds ſhould be entitled to dreſs in ſilks or furs. In con- 
ſequence of theſe ſtatutes, Thomas Blauket, and other in- 
habitants of Briſtol, ſer up looms in their houſes. John 
Kempe, an eminent woollen-manufacturer of Flanders, by 
his majeſty's encouragement, came over to this country, 
with his workmen and apprentices. In the ſame year, no 
leſs than ſeventy families of Walloons ſettled in England: 
and theſe were followed by other families, in the courſe of 


ſome ſucceeding years. The reſult of all this was, that 


the manufactory of woollen cloths, before the end of.; Ed+ 
ward the Third's reign, arrived to what might compara- 
tively be called a very flouriſhing ſtate. . It was not, how 
ever, thoroughly and univerſally eſtabliſhed among us, till 
the Flemings fled into this iſland, from the perſecutions of 
Philip the Second of Spain. We ſhall here add, that; the 
genius of our countrymen, rouzed by. the example of 


- their monarch, and other concurring cauſes, exerted-itſelf 


abroad, not only in France and Italy, but in more diſtant 
regions, and particularly in the Eaſ. 
Having mentioned theſe circumſtances, though remotely 
connected with our principal ſubject, becauſe they ſerve to 
ſhew the ſpirit of the age, and to mark the progreſs of hu- 
man reaſon, we-paſs on ta the farther improvements that were 
made in political and religious knowledge, During the 
reigns of Edward the Third, and his ſucceſſor Richard the 
| | a 4 Second 3 
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Second, the freedom of our conſtitution continued to in- 
ereaſe: the houſe of commons roſe every year in ãts power 
and. influence, aud aſſumed a confiderable importance in 
all public concerns. As its buſineſs grew weighty and 
various, it formed itſelf into a regular method of proceed- 
ing, and choſe a ſpeaker. The firſt upon record, as elected 
to that high office, though perhaps not the firſt that was 
ever choſen, was fir Peter la Mare. The ſame gentleman 
was the firſt perſon. who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by that po- 
pular eloquence which has ſince made ſuch a mighty figure 
in our parliaments, which has alternately been the inſtru- 
ment of patriatiſm, avyarice, and ambition; and, as it 
has been well or ill employed, has produced the beſt or 
the worſt effects. How low the ſtate of oratory in general 
was, appears from the ſpeeches of the king's chancelloss, 
whoſe cuſtom, in their addreſſes to the peers and repreſen- 
tatives of the nation was, to pitch upon ſome text of Scrip- 


ture as the foundation of their diſcourſe, and to tun 2 
variety of quaint diviſions upon that and any other pai- 


ſages of the facred writings which occurred to their memory. 
William af Wickham bad the gobd ſenſe to depart from 
this abſurd method, and to propound the public buſineſs in 
clear and natural language. It ought not to be omitted 
tbat, during this æra, the uſe of the Norman tongue in law 

dings was for ever aboliſhed; an alteration which 
might partly be the reſult of the hatred that had now taken 
place between the Engliſh and the French, in conſequence 
of their violent wars. But the reaſon for it aſſigned in the 
preamble to the ſtatute is, that the French language was 
too much unknown. Hence it is apparent that 2 
tongue had been preſerved by the body of the people; 
though with the intermixture of many Norman words, 
which muſt unavoidably have crept in, from the French 
having been the faſhionable language of the great and the 
learned for the ſpace of almoſt three centuries, 


With regard to the papal encroachments, the ſame ſpirit | 


which. was ſhewn by Edward the Firſt, was carried on by 
Edward the Third. This ſpirit had relaxed under Edward 
the Second, who hoping to find in- the pontiff a 1 
32 . again 
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againſt his own ſubjects, practiſed ſome condeſcenſions and 
ſubmiſſions, which were very diſhonourable and prejudicial 
to the nation. But no ſuch meanneſs exiſted in his illuſ- 
teious ſon, who took freſh meaſures to correct the inſo- 
lence, and diſappoint the claims of the Roman ſee. One 
method purſued by him was to repeal the tax which had 
been laid upon the kingdom, when John Lackland had in- 
famouſly yielded his crown to the pape. Though this tax 
had often been neglected, and the payment of it deferred 
for a conſiderable time, the right to it ſeemed, never- 
theleſs, to be allowed, and the biſhops of Rome uſed to 
obtain the money at favourable opportunities, The tribute 
of thirty years was now due, and Urban the Fifth de- 
manded it with ſuch haughtineſs, as to nominate com- 
miffioners to ſummon Edward to his court in caſe of a, 
refuſal, Our brave monarch was not a of a temper to 
brook this treatment. . He laid the matter before his. 
parliament, . who. unanimouſly decided, that the king of. 
England could not legally bring the nation into ſuch a 
ſervitude, and that the engagement was abſolutely null. 
With equal unanimity both houſes declared, that they would 
oppoſe the pontiff to the utmoſt of their power, if he at ; 
tempted to proſecute his pretenſions. 2 10 5 
The papal authority received a farther blow, by the two 
ſamous ſtatutes of proviſors and præmunire. By the firſt it 
as ordained, that the pope ſhould not collate any ecclefi« 
aſtical benefices in prejudice to the right of the ſovereign, | 
the chapters, and the patrons; and that every perſon'who- 
procured reſervations from Rome, ſhould be. impriſoned, ' 
The ſecond enacted, that all who carried cauſes into a foreign 
court, the cognizance of which belonged to the king's, 
ſhould be deprived of their liberty, and forfeit their lands, 
goods, and chattels to the crown, Theſe ſtatutes evidently 
new that the minds of men were not held in that ſlaviſth 
ſubjection to the Roman ſee to which they had beretofore 
been ſubjected. Indeed the laity, at this time, were Ex» 
tremely averſe to the impofitions of the prieſts, and com- 
plained of them to parliament in a manner which ſhewed - 
that they were not wholly unprepared for a more 4 
| retor - 


in the church, between Urban the Sixth and Clement the 
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reformation. This diſpoſition of the people acquired ad- 
ditional ſtrength, in conſequence of the freſh'{chiſm' which, 
in the beginning of Richard the Second's reign, broke out 


Seventh. The conteſts, likewiſe, between the Mendicart 
friars and the ſecular clergy, tended to open the undet- 
ſtandings of the latter; and they had that effect, in par- 
ticular, with regard to John Wickliff, who introduced the 
greareſt alteration and improvement in religious knowledge, 


that any nation had experienced for many centuries. 


This man had the fortitude to attack not only the tem- 
poral claims and encroachments of the ſovereign pontiff, 
but even to ſtrike at the foundation of the papal hierarchy. 


He advanced the very principles now . embraced by Proteſ- 


rants, and went farther than Luther and ſeveral of the prin- 
cipal reformers afterwards did, The age was not ſufficiently 
emerged from barbariſm, it was not ſufficiently capable of 
ſpeculation, to admit a general change in its ſentiments and 
worſhip : Wickliff, however, was attended with a ſucceſs 
which could ſcarcely have been expected. His opinions 


were embraced by. ſeveral learned men, eſpecially at Ox- 


ford; at which univerfity they maintained their ground for 
a conſiderable time. He was ſupported by ſome of the 


pope! nobility, among whom were the Lord Henry 


ercy, marſhal of England, and John of Gaunt, «duke 


of Lancaſter. His enemies were not able to bring bim 
to any capital puniſhment ; and his followers became 
fo numerous as to conſtitute a ſtrong party, who ſepa- 
ratèd in form from the church of Rome, and had ſuch a 


confidence in their multitudes, and the dignity of 'their 
patrons, as boldly to propoſe their ſyſtem to the confi- 
deration and reception of parliament, To the influetice 


of theſe patrons it was probably owing,” that the power 


aſſumed by the biſhops of proceeding againſt ' heretics, was 
revoked. Nor was the light ſtruck out by Wickliff, con- 
fined to his own country. It was, in ſome meaſure; carried 


to Bohemia by his celebrated diſciples, John Huſs and Je. 


rom of Prague, where it produced mighty commotions and 
ſignal events. . | 
| There 
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There was another literary revolution, which took place 
in the reigns of Edward the Third and Richard the Second; 
and that was, the appearance of poetry in our on tongue, 
with no ſmall degree of ſplendour. The efforts, (ſome of 
them not inconſiderable) which were made at writing in 
Latin verſe, have been repreſented by us in a former ar- 
ticle, To the preſent period was reſerved the honour of 
engaging the Muſes to ſpeak in Engliſh with ſuch dignity 
as to call for general attention and admiration. . We are 
not to imagine that before this time no attempts of verſiſica- 
tion were made in our native language. The poetical pro- 
ductions of the age, if ſuch they may be called, were very 
numerous, and our old libraries are full of them. Pre- 
viouſly to the æra concerning which we are treating, the 
Lives of the Saints were written in verſe, and many parts 
of the Bible were tranſlated in the ſame manner. A love- 
ſong and ſome compoſitions of a miſcellaneous nature occur 
in the reign of king John, Another form in which our 
early poetry often appeared was that of ſatire; and when 
the ſatire was clothed in allegory, it was ſometimes con- 
ducted with ſucceſs. The objects on which it was exerted 
were, for the moſt part, the lawyers and the clergy. But 
the principal efforts of our yet untutored Muſes, were 
rhyming chronicles and metrical romances. In the reign of 
Edward the Firſt, the character of our poetical compoſitions 
was conſiderably changed. Either fictitious adventures were 
ſubſtituted by the minſtrels in the place of hiſtorical. or 
traditionary facts, or reality was diſguiſed by the miſrepre- 
ſentations of invention; and a taſte for ornamental ex 
ſion gradually prevailed over the rude ſimplicity ot the 
native Engliſh phraſeotogy. This change was occafioned, 
among other cauſes, by the introduction and increaſe of the 
tales of chivalry. * It was in the reign of Edward the 
Second that the metrical romances chiefly flouriſhed ; and, 
though the poetry of them was, in general, very rude, im- 
perfect, and feeble, they cccafionally exhibited. gleams of 
imagination. One of them, entitled“ Kyng of Tars,” 
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has a warmth of deſcription in certain paſſages that is not 


unlike the manner of Chaucer. From the productions we 
are now ſpeaking of, this great poet and his contemporaries 


undoubtedly derived ſome advantages; but it was their 


acquaintance with Italian learning that ſtill more enabled 
them to produce a literary revolution in their on country. 
Surpriſing effects had been wrought in Italy by the genius 
and the writings of Dante and Petrarch. Our Englich 
poets were not equally happy in their endeayours to en- 
lighten-the underſtanding, and to refine the tafte, of the 
Engliſh nation. They had greater difficulties to contend 
with, and were far more unfavourably fituated for obtain. 
ing a conqueſt over them. Their ſtyle was rough, and the 
harmony of their poetic numbers was very defective. Ne- 


vertheleſs, we ate much indebted to them for applying ſo 
aſſiduouſly to the ſtudy of their native language, and for 


contributing, in a conſiderable degree, to its enrichment 
and cultivation. The change effected by them is, upon 
the whole, an important event in the hiſtory of Britiſh lite» 
rature. A more particular view of their abilities and cha- 
racter, will occur in the account which follows of the 
learned men who flouriſhed between the acceſſion of Ed- 
ward the Firſt and the death of Richard the Second. » 
| When we look into the accounts of the Britiſh writers 
which have been given us by Leland and other biogras 
pbers, and obſerve the multitude of perſons whom theſe 
biographers have reſcued from oblivion, together with the 
praiſes they have beſtowed upon them, as excelling in 
almoſt every branch of knowledge, and only defective 
with reſpect to the elegance of their ſtyle, we are ready 


to believe that the times preceding the Reformation were 


much more learned than has uſually been imagined. 
Should we allow full credit to the encomiums which 
our biſtorians have fo liberally poured on a number of 
men, whoſe works are now either totally loſt, or utterly 


. 
[4 


neglected, we. might hence ſee that literature is of no avail 


without taſte; and that, if ſcience be communicated in bar 


barous language, it will be treated with diſregard and con- 
tempt. by a- polite and cultivated” age. But the greateſt 
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part of our ancient monaſtic authors, rotwithſtanding the 
pompous eulo iums we read concerning them, were as de- 
ſpicable for the matter, as for the expreſſion of their per- 
formances. In every. view, therefore, they were juſtly 
conſigned to duſt and worms; and though we poſſeſs ſome- 
thing of an antiquarian ſpirit; we are not endued with ſuch 
a portion of it, as to be extremely fond of things which 
are recommended by nothing but their antiquity. Severat 
perſons, however, may deſerve a place in a hiſtory of 
the progreſs of knowledge, whoſe compoſitions are tio 
longer valuable; and, as learning cannot be purſued, even 
in the moſt diſadvantageous manner, without ptoduc- 
ing good effects in certain inſtances; a diligent enquirer 
will always find ſome few names that are worthy of being 
mentioned with particular eſteem. Where this is the caſe, 
there is a pleaſure in paying the tribute due to departed 
merit; and it is doing honour to our country, to let none 
be forgotten who have a lawful title to remembrance and 
applauſe. | ene 
Though general light ſeemed rather to inereaſe during 
the period we are treating of, yet, excepting two or three 
illuſtrious men who ſprang up towards the concluſion of it, 
it did not produce a ſet of writers equal in abilities and 
character to thoſe who flouriſhed in the preceding Era. 
Natural philoſophy, unleſs we are diſpoſed to grant that 
appellation to the idle treatiſes of the ſchoolmen, was muck. 
upon the decline. This, perhaps, may be deemed ſurprifipg, 
when it is confidered what a bright example was ſet, aud 
what prodigious diſcoveries were made, by Roger Bacon. 
But his very example might deter others from following 
- the ſtudies which had only expoſed him to perſecution 
and the reſlections thrown upon him as a magician, might 
occaſion his works to be defignedly neglected and avoided. 
The ſucceſſion of peſtilences which broke out in the four- 
teenth century, and which were terrible and deſtructive tu 
a degree ſcarcely to be paralleled in hiſtory, muſt; like- 
wiſe, have obſtructed the advancement of ſcience. The 
great plague in 1349, carried off nine parts in ten of the 
clergy, The pariſh churches were deſerted ; the ſchools at 
Oxford were ſhut up; the ſcholars either died, or diſperſed 
| them- 
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themſelves into remote quarters; and illiterate laymen, who 
had loſt their wives in the general deſolation, were permit- 
ted to aſſume the eccleſiaſtical habit. This plague was ſuc« 
ceeded by others, in 1361, 1370, 1381, and 1382. Such 
dreadful events muſt evidently have tended to deſtroy the 
little learning which then ſubfiſted in the nation; and, ag 
peculiar havock was made by them at Oxford, they might 
contribute to a ſpeedier forgetfulneſs of Roger Bacon, and hi 
admirable improvements. Some few there were, however; 
who trod in his ſteps, though their names cannot, in any 


_ meaſure, be put in competition with his. Thomas Bongey 


was a diligent cultivator of natural knowledge, and ſo ſu- 

erior, in this reſpect, to his contemporaries, that, like his 
illuſtrious predeceſſor, he was charged with addicting him- 
ſelf to magic, Roger of Hereford, whom we mentioned; 
in a former article, as having drawn up a Theory of the 
Planets, which fact we now confider as doubtful, was un- 
doubtedly the author of a work upon metals, ſaid to have 
been ſkillfully and elegantly written. Chemiſtry, or rather 
alchemy, which, in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
had. paſſed from the Spanith Saracens, through France; 
into England, and had been purſued, for a while, with 


great zcal, was almoſt wholly neglected in the preſent pe- 


riod. 5 


The aſtronomy of the times, which too much confßfel 


in_the abſurd calculations of judicial aſtrology, was ſtudied 
by ſeveral perſons ; among whom we find the names of Man- 


duit, Oſterwood, Bright, who wrote a treatiſe upon the Pla- 


nets, and Nicholas Linenfis, who is referred to by "Chaucer, 
in his Aſtrolabe. The ſame men devoted themſelves to the 
mathematics; and others may be added to the liſt.” Among 
theſe, Bradwardin, afterwards archbiſhop of - Canterbury, 
was the moſt celebrated, and hath obtained, even among 
foreigners, the reputation of having been the beſt: mathe. 
matician of his age, Nor did John Halifax come much 
behind him in geometrical ſcience, if indeed he was at all his 
inferior in that reſpect. We read too of one mechanical 
genius, Richard of Wallingford, abbot of St. Alban, 
who applied his mathematical knowledge to practice, and 


cauſed 
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cauſed a clock to be conſtructed, which was then eſteemed 
the moſt curious piece of workmanſhip of the kind in Eu- 
rope. It marked the courſe of the ſun and the moon, and 
the flux and reflux of the tide; was adorned with a repre- 
preſentation of the fixed ſtars, ayd contained-a prodigious 
number of lines, with figures and demonſtrations. The in- 
yentor of it gave it the name of Albion, and compoſed 
1 book deſcribing its mechaniſm, with directions tg the 
monks in what manner to keep it in order. Among the 
mathematioal inſtruments which were then in uſe, quadrants 
and ſpecula, or ſpying-glafles, are frequently mentioned. 
Michael Scot, generally eſteemed a native of the county 
of Fife in Scotland, though ſome writers repreſent him as 
having been born near Durham, ought to have been intro- 
duced by us in our laſt Number, as he flouriſhed during 
the reign of Henry the Third. He obtained the title of 
the mathematician among the learned, and of the magician 
among the vulgar, So great was his reputation, that he 
was invited by the emperor Frederick the Second, of Ger- 
many, to aſſiſt him in the deſign of procuring Latin tranſla- 
tions of the works of Ariſtotle, and of the other philoſo- 
phers and phyficians' of Greece, For this taſk he was well 
qualified, both by his knowledge of Ariftotle's writings and 
his acquaintance with the Arabic and Grecian languages 
With all the learning he had all the credulity and weak- 
veſſes of the times; for judicial aſtrology, alchemy, 'pby- 
ſiognomy, and chiromancy, were among the ſtudies that 
engaged his attention.“ n 
The love of life implanted in the breaſt of man, and 
which urges us to ſeek for remedies when we are attacked 
by diſtempers, did not permit the art of medicine to be 
wholly neglected. Manduit, already mentioned as an aftro- 
nomer, was likewiſe a medical writer. John de Gaddeſden 
was the author of a treatiſe, entitled, Roſa Medica; and 
Gilbert Engliſh wrote ſeveral tracts that have been highly 
extolled, but which only ſhew that his {kill as a phyſician 
put him upon a footing with ſome of the ableſt of his con- 
temporaries. ee 
eh „ Dr May, 5 6 WE 
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Philological and Polite Literature, till it was revived ae 
the cloſe of this æra, was in as low a ftate as Natural Phi. 
loſophy. We meet with but one perſon who was Killed in 
the Hebrew language, and this was Gregory Hunter, 4 
monk of Ramſey, who, when the goods of the Jews were 
confiſcated and fold at Stamford and Huntingdon, during 
the perſecution that was raiſed againſt them by Edward the 
Firſt,” bought their manuſcripts, and betook himſelf to the 
aſſiduous ſtudy of the Old Teſtament in its original tongue. 
We know not that any others did the ſame : for, 
William Britton drew up a Lexicon to the Bible, yet, as we 
are expreſsly told that it was calculated only for the ſervice ; 
of common divines, we may be well aſſured of its having 
had a reference to nothing but the Vulgate Latin. 

Though we have ſeen that ſo much poetry was produced 
in the beginning of the period before us, it is remarkable 
that the names of the writers of it are, for the moſt part, 
buried in oblivion. We know not to whom we are in- 
debted for far the greater number of metrical romances, and 
other compoſitions which the age afforded. It is probable 
that they were the productions of monks, who lived and 
died unknown in their convents. The firſt poet whoſe 


name occurs is Robert of Glouceſter, who flouriſhed about 


the year 1280. He was a monk of the abbey of Glou- 
ceſter, and compoſed a poem of conſiderable length, which 


. is a Hiſtory of England in verſe, from Brutus to his own 


time.. At the cloſe of Edward the Firſt's reign, we meet 
with another poet, named Robert Mannyng, but more com- 
monly Robert de Brunne, who appears, however, only as 
a tranſlator, The work tranſlated, or rather paraphraſed 
by him, was originally written by Robert Groſteſt, and was 
entitled, Manual de Peche, or the Manval of Sins. Among 
the authors of the metrical romances in Edward the Second's 
time, Adam Davie is the only perſon whoſe name has de- 
ſcended to poſterity. Robert Baſton, a poet who attended 
this monarch in his expedition to Scotland, wrote chielly 
in Latin, It was not till Edward the Third's reign that the 
geniuſes ſprang up, who produced that poetic revolution we 


have already mentioned, and which reflects ſo much honout 
| on 
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n themſelves and on their country. Richard Hampole, 3 | 
Jotor in divinity, of the order of St. Auguſtine, muſt not 
reckoned in the number of theſe geniuſes. Robert, 
2oglande, who flouriſhed about the year 1350, and who 
as the author of the poem called “ The Viſion of Pierce 
owman” merits a far ſuperior qiſtinction. This poem 
ntains a ſeries of diſtinct viſions, in which the vices of 
Imoſt every profeſſion, particularly of the clergy, and the 
vſurdities of ſuperſtition, are ridiculed with much humour 
nd ſpirit. The ſatire is accompanied with a ſtrong vein of 
llegorical invention. The grand defect of Longlande lies 
n his language. He hath adopted the ſtyle of the Anglo- 
baron poets, and imitated them in their alliterative verfifi- 
ation; the conſequence of which 1s that he is remarkably. 
acouth, and ſometimes obſcure. It is to be lamented that 
> much genius and abilities ſhould be hidden by ſuch an 
pleaſant and ungracious mode of compoſition. Bad as 
he model ſer by Longlande was, he had a number of imi- 
tors. There was a Scottiſh poet in the preſent period who 
5 entitled to diſtinguiſhed praiſes. The perſon we have in 
iewis John Barbour, arch-deacon of Aberdeen. His poem 1, 
alled © The Hiſtory of Robert Bruce, King of the Scots,” 
llowance being made for the time in which it was written, 
5 eminent for the beauty of its ſtyle. Another bard of the 
ame country wrote a poem on the exploits of fir William 
Vallace, which abounds with fine paſſages. Both theſe 
riters roſe to a ſtrain of verſification, expreſſion, and poe- 
ical imagery, greatly ſuperior to the age and country in 
hich they lived &. 

We are now arrived to Geoffrey Chaucer, who claims. 
de higheſt place of diſtinction, on account of his pre- 
minent merit, and the more, extenſive influence of his 
xample. Into the particulars of his life, which are mis, 
putely diſcuſſed in = Biographia, we ſhall not enter. It 
maß be ſufficient to ſay, that he was converſant with the 
court, and engaged! in public affairs; that he was ee 
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capnected with John of Gaunt, and married the fiſtex of 
the famous Catharine Swynford ; that he was involved in 
the misfortunes. of his friend and maſter ; that he wy 
obliged to flee into Holland when the duke was diſgraced; 
and that he afterwards returned into England, upon the 
reſtoration of his patron to power and favour. Our buf 
neſs is with his literary character, which was truly illuf- 


it has within theſe few years been ſo aceurately and amyly 
diſplayed by ſuch writers as a Tyrwhit and a Warton, 
Chaucer was {killed in all the learning of the age, and eſpe: 
cially in aſtronomy, as appears from his Aſtrolabe, wherein 
he hath collected together whatever was valuable in the 
works of thoſe who had gone before him in the ſtudy 
of that ſcience. He wrote in ＋ praſe, as well s 
verſe, being perſuaded that it was the duty of able men to 
cultivate their native tongue; to which opinion he ſeem 
to have been led, by conſidering the ſucceſs of Petrarch 
in adopting the ſame method in Italy. > OA 
_ Chaucer is entitled to eminent praiſe as a poet. He wa 
endued with a fine genius, and ſhone in very different kind 
of compoſition. His Canterbury Tales are maſter-piecey 
which exhibit a wonderful variety of talents ; for they 
abound with the ſublime and the pathetic, with admirable 
ſatire, genuine humour, and an uncommon knowledge d 
life. The ſtories told by the ſeveral gueſts are exact 
ſuited to their characters, and clearly evince that the author, 
notwithſtanding the aids he derived from his acquaintance 
with Italian literature, was poſſeſſed of a noble invention 
and a fruitful imagination. Whatever were the defects d 
his ſtyle, they were entirely the defects of the period n 
which he flouriſhed. At the ſame time it has a claim 
much higher praiſe than it hath frequently received. Tis 
accuſations of a want of harmony in his verſification bar 
often proceeded from an ignorance of the ſtructure of out; 
language in that age, and of the manner in which it wi 

pronounced. Chaucer is uſually characterized as the fatht! 

of the Engliſh poetry : he was undoubtedly the firſt ou 
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Fngland to whom the appellation of a poet, in its ge- 
vine luſtre, could be applied. Beſides the enrichment that 


2 added to our native tongue in general, he had the ho- 
c of eſtabliſhing the Engliſh heroic verſe, in which ſo. 
8 nv beautiful compoſitions have fince appeared. 
th. 


It is obſervable that Chaucer was uncommonly free in 
is religious ſentiments, and employed his talents not only 
laſhing the immoralities of the prieſts, but even in co- 


1 ertly at ack ing ſome of the doctrines of the Church of 
dome: nor hath it been imagined without reaſon that he 
es a great favourer, if not a direct follower of Wickliff. 

ea Another poet of this æra, who is entitled to confider- 
vi oh applauſe, is John Gower, He was the intimare friend 
e Chaucer, and co-operated with him in all his valuable 


figns. With reſpect to religion, he was equally enlarged. 
1 his ſentiments; ſo natural is the connection between 
genius and the love of liberty. Though he was much in- 
erior to Chaucer in ſpirit, imagination, and elegance, his 
anguage is not deſtitute of perſpicuity, and his verſification 
5 frequently harmonious. His courſe of reading was very 
xtenfive, and his learning was accompanied with a know- 
edge of life. He critically cultivated his native tongue, 
hat he might reform its irregularities, and eſtabliſh an En- 
liſh ſtyle. His poems are diſtinguiſhed for their moral 
erit. In ſhort, if Chaucer, had not exiſted, Gower would 
alone have been ſufficient to reſcue the age he lived in from 

e imputation of barbariſm &. 

From the poets let us paſs on to the hiſtorians, whom we 
hall not find equal to their predeceſſors in the ſame ſpecies 
pt compoſition. The Compendium of Thomas Wikes, 
which begins with the Conqueſt, and ends at the death of 
Edward I. is clear and full in its narration of ſeveral 
erents. The Chronicle that goes under the name of John 
Brompton, is copious in its accounts of the Saxons, and 
ranſcribes many of their laws at large. Higden, though 
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a plagiary, preſerves ſome things which would otherwiſe haye 
been loſt, Matthew of Weſtminſter concluded his Annals 
at the year 1307; but his work was continued by other 
hands, and particularly by Adam de Merimuth, to 1380. 
All theſe authors are uſeful, for want of better inſtruc. 
tion; and we may add to them, though he was ſomewhat 
later in point of time, fir John Froiffart, who was born in 
France, and wrote in the language of that country, but 
who was brought up in the court of Edward the Third, 
His view of the reigns of that monarch, and His grandſon 
Richard the Second, is plain, honeſt, and valuable: it is de. 
ſeriptive of the manners of the times; and has been of no 
ſmall ſervice to our modern hiſtorians. Walter Hemming 
ford, Nicholas Trivet, Ralph Baldock, Thomas Otterbourn, 
Robert de Aveſbury, Henry Knyghton, John de Fordun, and 
William Packington, ſecretary to the Black Prince, were 
hiſtorical writers during the preſent period. The meritot 
Trivet and Robert de Aveſbury is ſuperior to that of the ref, 
The Hiſtories of the Reign of Edward the Second, by * 
de Trokelowe, and Henry de Blaneford, contain ſome 


curious circumſtances, the knowledge of which could no 


be obtained from any other ſources. il bet 

But this age produced what was then extremely rematk- 
able, an extenſive and illuſtrious traveller, This was fir John 
Mandeville, a perſon deſcended from an ancient and noble 
family. He had received his education at the monaſtery of 
St. Albans, and applied himſelf, for a while, to the common 
ſtudies of the day, and eſpecially to phyſic ; but at lengib 
he was ſeized with an invincible defire of viſiting Afia and 
Africa. Having amply provided himſelf for the purpoſe, 
be ſet out upon his undertaking in 1332, and was abſent 
from England thirty-four years. When he returned to bis 
native country he was ſcarcely known, and had long been 

iven up for dead by his relations and friends, He acquired 
5 acquaintance with many modern languages, in the courk 
of bis, adventures, and wrote his Travels in Latin, French, 
and Engliſh. Several falſe and fancitul things are to be 


found in them, as he was extremely credulous, and tells u 
3 1 W 
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not only what he ſaw, but what be heard. In other re- 


ſpects his account of the countries” he paſſed through de- 
ſerves attention; and, excepting Paulus Venutus, he was 


the firſt man that opened the knowledge of the remoter 


5 


parts of the world to the Weſtern Europeans. 5 


We come now to the divines of the period, and might 


here mention a great number of ſchoolmen; but as we 
reſerve them for future conſideration, we ſhall only at preſent 
take notice, that John Duns Scotus and William Ockham 
ate illuſtrious names in the hiſtory of ſcholaſtic theology. 
Thomas Doching, Nicholas Gorham, and T. Hall, beſides 
their proficiency in this theology, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


as interpreters of Scripture, But it was John Baconthorpe - 
who was the moſt eminent in this reſpect. Indeed, confider- 


ing the age in which he lived, he was an extraordinary man. 
He publiſhed Commentaries upon the whole of the Old and 
New Teſtament, and his works gained a reputation abroad, 
which continued a long time. Bradwardin's Treatiſe again 


the Pelagians was likewiſe much celebrated for . ſeveral | 


centuries. 

The grand luminary of this æra, as we have already 
ſeen, was John Wickliff, He was educated at Oxford, 
where he made an uncommon progreſs in all the literature 
of the age, and obtained the chiefirank in philoſophy and 
divinity. His abilities and character recommended bim to 
the notice of Iſlip, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who ap- 
pointed him rector of Canterbury-hall ; but under Lang- 
ton, the ſucceſſor of Iflip, he and the other members were 
turned out, to make room for the Mendicant friars. Some 
impute to this event his oppoſition to the Romiſh church. 
Whether there be any juſtice in this imputation, can ot now 
be certainly determined ; but, whatever his morives were; 
he dared to think nobly and to write freely. That he had a ſo- 


lid nd enlarged underſtanding is evident from the principles 


advanced by him; principles which will appear the more 
remarkable, when we conſider the period wherein he 
exiſted, and that he actually went farther than many of 
the firſt reformers, He had the good ſenſe to fix Chriſtianity 

on 
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on its right foundation, by aſſerting the abſolute ſufficieney th 
of the Scriptures as a rule of faith and practice. He denied pe 
the ſupremacy and juriſdiction of the pope, the corpora} * 
| preſence of our Saviour in the ſacrament, and the authority kt 
| of the biſhops to inflict temporal puniſhments upon teil- Wl 
| gious offenders. That his ſentiments were not in every 


| reſpect equally rational, will be no matter of ſurprize toa Ml at 
| reflecting mind. The wonder is, that in an age ſo igno- tit 
| rant, and with diſadvantages ſo great, he proceeded to the W 
| length which he did in the rejection of error and the ine” p. 
| veſtigation of truth. For his heretical opinions he wa in 
| cited before his ſuperiors, and his doctrines were condemh- fe 
| ed ; but, being ſupported by powerful patrons, he eſcaped 
| the malignity of his enemies, and lived and died in peace. or 
j It ought not to be omitted, that he tranſlated the Bible; 2 $i 
- grand undertaking ! which ſhewed his real regard for the be 
honour of revelation. He was not, however, the firſt that th 


gave us the Old and New Teſtament in the vulgar tongue, th 
John Trevyſa, canon of Weſtbury, in Wiltſhire, and 2 C 


great traveller, did the ſame, in the period we are treating th 
of; and mention is made in our ancient authors of other in 
verfions, of a ſtill older date. Ihis Trevyſa was one of the ſig 


| firſt ſcholars of his time, and was patronized in his learned 
undertakings by Thomas lord Berkeley. Wickliff, who ſo 


does not appear to have underſtood the Hebrew language, 4 
collected what Latin Bibles he could find; from which he of 
made one correct copy, and from this he tranſlated. He h 
afterwards examined the beſt commentators then extant, bc 
and from them inſerted in his margin the paſſages in which in 
the Latin differed from the Hebrew “. | J. 

Mr. Hume has repreſented Wickliff and his followers as * 
a ſet of enthuſiaſts. Without entering into a controverſy th 
with this elegant hiſtorian, we ſhall content ourſelves with m 
obſerving, that nothing peculiarly enthuſiaſtic can be traced V) 


in the character and conduct of Wickliff himſelf, It is ap- in 
parent, from his whole behaviour, that he was not one of 
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thoſe men who ſcorn to decline danger, and ſeem to court: 
perſecution. Let it, at the ſame time, be remembered, that, 
had it not been for ſuch enthuſiaſts as Wigklitt, truth, 
knowledge, and liberty, would never have exiſted in the 
world. 15 | ; Dane 
Among the learned diſciples of this reformer, Pateſhull, 
aſter his maſter's death, was the chief defender of his ſen- 
timents, and was at length obliged to fly into Bahenia, 
where he became very famous among the Huffites. Re- 
pyndon appeared for a while in the ſame cauſe, but was 
induced to deſert and perſecute it, for the ſake of pre- 
ferment. | 
The opinions advanced by the Lollards gave riſe to a 
grand controverſy, in which Binham, Dymock, Sharpe, 
Swaffham, and many more whoſe names are not worthy of 
being reſcued from oblivion, diſtinguiſhed themſelves on 
the oppoſite fide. Another ſubject of debate was, the me- 
thod of healing the famous ſchiſm between Urban VI. and 
Clement VII. John Colden and Thomas Palmer exerted 
their talents on this queſtion, which was deemed important 
in thoſe days, but muſt now be regarded as altogether in- 
ſignificant and contemptible. | 
We ſhall conclude this article with mentioning a few per- 
ſons who, though not eminent ſcholars themſelves, merit our 
gratitude and applauſe as the generous patrons and promoters 
of literature. Edward the Third is ſaid, by ſome writers, to 
have been an encourager of learning; and the account will 
not be thought improbable, when we reflect on the great 
improvements that were made in the latter end of his reign. 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, is, without controverſy, 
entitled to diſtinguiſhed honour in this reſpect; for he was 
the zealous protector and friend of the two moſt illuſtrious 
men of the age, Chaucer and Wickliff, Richard Aunger- 
vyle, chancellor of England, ſpared no labour or expence 
in collecting books from all parts, of which he made a 
preſent to the univerſity of Oxford, where he eſtabliſhed a 
public library. But the moſt liberal benefactor to ſcience 
was William of Wickham, who, during his own life, and 
7 ac 
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ata n expence, founded the college at Wincheſter, 
and New-college at Oxford. Theſe ſeminaries were formed 


by him upon a plan, the wiſdom of which hath rendered 
them fingularly uſeful down to the preſent day; aid he 
had the honour to be exactly imitated, by ſeveral illuſtrious 
men, as will be ſeen when we ſhall have occafion to mention 
the literary eſtabliſhments of Henry Chicheley, William of 
Weynelleet, and king Henry the Sixt. 
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Meeting of Parliament. Votes of Supply. Receipt Tax. Committee to enquire 
1 Frauds committed on the Revenue, Zapulſion of Mr. Atkinſon. 


HOUGH the great vari 

of public buſineſs, and — 
change that had taken place in the 
adminiſtration of affairs, had pro- 
tracted the fitting of 2 
through a great part of the ſum- 
mer of the year 1783, it was thought 


proper to call them together again 


for their fourth ſeſſion ſo early as 
the 11th day of November. This 
aſſembly had not indeed as yet 
paſſed through the half of the pe- 
nod of exiſtence aſſigned them by 
law; but few of their predeceſſors 


had witneſſed ſo many revolutions 


of the perſoas called upon to tranſ- 
at the buſineſs of their country. 
They had been elected under the 
auſpices of lord North ; and we 
deliere the mmiſter. had as much 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with his ſuc- 
ceſs in that affair, as with any of 
the rarious operations that had 
taken place under his direction. 
They had indeed afterwards been 
active in difplacing him from the 
helm of government; but the 
auſe of that proceeding is to be 
ſought in a certain combination 
vt circumſtances that no human 


policy could reſiſt, and not in any 
original want of congeniality and 
friendſhip to the noble 16rd in this 
houſe of commons. Though ſtrip- 
ped of power and patronage, he 
ititt retained an influence in thoſe 
walls, which would render him a 
formidable enemy to any miniſter 
againſt whom he ſhould direct his 


exertions; and it was ſpeedily pers 


ceived, that it was not in the power 
of thoſe threats of proſecution and 
puniſhment, which are naturally 
pointed againſt an unſucceſsful mi- 

niſter, to teach him the leſſons of 
timidity and forbearance. The ad» 
miniſtration of lord North had been 
followed by the appointment of a 
ſer of men, from whom the majoe» 
rity of their countrymen had form- 
ed very ſanguine expectations. 
But theſe expectations were deſtined 
to be overturned almoſt as ſoon as 


raiſed. The untimely death of 


their leader, and the unhapp 
miſunderſtandings that ſucceeded, 
ſpeedily demoliſhed a fabric, of 
which the public had conceived far 


other hopes. The wing of the 
building (if we may be allowed to 
e purſug 
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purſue our metaphor) that ſtill re- 
mained, had perhaps by this de- 
falcation been too much narrowed, 


who inferred an abandonment of 
public character from impropriety 
of private conduct, or who con- 


to bid fair for any long duration. 
The ſubſequent aſcendancy of the 
earl of Shelburne was ſcarcely be- 
held by any party with an eye of 
complacence; and, though the 
manners of that nobleman be ex- 
— elegant and courtly, they 
ſeemed, by a ſtrange fatality, leſs 
to have conciliated good-will than 
to have excited jealouſy, ſuſpicion, 
and envy. | 

The adminiſtration formed in the 
ſpring of the year 1783 was uni- 
verſally acknowleged to be able, 
powerful and active. All men 
agreed to look up to them for ſome- 
thing bold, enterpriſing, and de- 
ciſive, Such an adminiſtration as 
this, ſaid their friends, compriſed 
in it all that was requiſite to heal 
the wounds and reſtore the pro- 
ſperity of their country. From ſo 
happy a combination of native ge- 
nius and long experience, of ſpirited 
adventure and ſagacious heſitation, 
every thing might be promiſed. 
Nor were theſe qualities unattended 
with that circumſtance, without 
which no qualities can avail, a juſt 
maſs of weight, connexion and 
intereſt, But the very ſame con- 


ceived an ample propcrty to be the 
moſt eligible tecurity for mini/eria] 
rectitude, were by no means pleaſed 
to ſee Mr. Fox reſtored to to con- 
ſpicuous a ſtation. And the friend 
of prerogative, and ſome, who 
would have been diſpleaſed at 
being included in the appellation 
of Tories, were averſe to the pre- 
ſent government, becauſe, as it 
was ſaid, „ they had taken the 
cloſet of the ſovereign by ſtorm,” 
As men, they wiſhed to ſee the 

ringe upon the throne unſhackled 
in the choice of his ſervants. And 
as politicians, they believed, that 
for the appointment of miniſters to 
originate in the houſe of commons, 
was to confound the three branches 
of our happy conſtitution, Par- 
liament might remove his ms 
jeſſy's ſervants for miſcondud and 
delinquency, but they ought not 
either to preſcribe to his choice 
in the firſt inſtance, or to condemn 


the men he ſhould choole, untried,. 


in the ſecond, 

The ſpeech from the throne be- 
gan with obſerving upon the ſlate 
of the treaties ace, and the 
probability there was that the fe. 


ſiderations that inſpired their ad- veral parties to thoſe treaties would WI that. 
vocates with hope, were regarded concur with the king in his in. rife: 
by their opponents as the fruitful clination to keep the calamities of Wl the « 
ſources of terror and misfortune. * war at a diſtance. An apology v and! 
Their ability would be found only made for the calling parliament to- an in 
an ability to contrive our deſiruc- gether after ſo ſhort a receſs. The WM inter 
tion, their influence an influence fituation of the Eaſt India company Wl them 
that would carry the worſt meaſures was repreſented as claiming ther B 
as eaſily as the beſt, and their a&ti- utmoſt exertions ; and the provid: the « 
vity areſtleſs enemy, againſt which ing for the ſecurity and increaſe of WI came 
nd prudence could ſecure us. The the revenue, by the ſuppreſſon of Bi them 
numerous ſet of men, who had the illicit trade, was f Sngly re- Wy comr 
contracted the extremeſt averſion commended. The reduction of the He u 
to lord North's adminiſtration, war eſtabliſhment was menti credi 
could not eaſily reconcile themſelves with complacency ; and the 10. 1 
to his reſtoration to power. Thoſe velty of their tuation t & this 


— 
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In theſe circumſtances, the king 
truſted that their counſels would 
provide what was called for by that 
ktuation. and their wiſdom give 

rmanence 40 what had been found 
beneficial by the experience of 


HED | ; 
The addreſs was moved in the 
houſe of lords by the earl of Scar- 
borough, and ſeconded by lord yil- 
count Hampden, each of whom 
had only that day raken their ſeats 
in the houſe. One other lord, earl 
Temple, roſe to deliver his ſenti- 
ments upon this occaſion, it being 
the firit time he had been in the 
houſe fince the appointment of the 
preſent miniſters. This nobleman 
began in a high ſtyle of oppoſition. 
He meaned not, however, to put 
his negative upon the addreſs ; and 
he ſhould neyer deſcend to the 
meanneſs of a factious oppoſition, 
He was neither the adherent nor 
the dupe of any faction. He had 
received his late appointment, in 
the moſt honourable manner, from 
the crown ; he had maintained it 
by the pureſt and moſt upright 
means ; and it was by a bold and 
unconſtitutional attack upon the 
dignity of the crown, that he had 
been induced to lay it at his ma- 
jelty's feet. He was of opinion, 


niſters had ſhaken, if not deſtroyed 
the conſtitution of their country ; 
-and he reproached that houſe with 
an inactivity, by which, in a moſt 
intereſting moment, they had ſhrunk 
themſelves into a cypher. 
But the earl had reaſons, from 
the conduct of miniſters fince they 
came into office, for diſtruſtin 
them, Where was the — 
commercial treaty with America? 
He was not inclined lightly to give 
credit to rumour ; but it was cir- 
* with great openneſs, that 
tas treaty had been broken off, 


that by this attack the preſent mi- 
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and was not likely to be renewed, 
for reaſons by no means favourable 
to the perſons who ſat at the helm 
of government. Why had not th 
preliminary articles with Holland 
been wrought up into a deſinitivg 
treaty ? ,For what reaſon had the 
affairs of India been deterred to {i 
late a period? He was more ail 
pleaſed with the ſpeech for its 
oniithons, than for what it con- 
tained. The entire filence it pre- 
ſerved reſpecting the extraordinary 
fall of the ſtocks, and upon the 
ſubject of Ireland, was in his mind 
totally unpardonable. * 
In the houſe ef commons the 
buſineſs was opened by the earl of 
Epper Oſſory, and ſeconded by fir 
Francis Baſſet. Mr. William Pitt 
beſtowed his applauſe both u 
the ſpeech and the addreſs; — 
was of opinion, that the unanimity, 
ſo often recommended, and ſo ſel- 
dom ſeen, would appear upon thig 
occaſion. He remarked it, how- 
ever, as a matter of ſurprize, that 
the figning of the definitive treaties 
had been 10 long delayed; and ob- 
ſerved upon the inconſiſtency of 
miniſters in propoſing to thank the 
king for the concluſion of that ve 
peace, for the procuring of which 
they had refuſed to thank him eight 
months before. As to the affairs 
of India, he warned them that it 
would not be enough to attempt 
meaſures of palliation, and of a 
temporary nature, that would 
anly inereaſe the danger, by re- 
moving its diſtance to a ſhort 
riod, Thefe affairs were now 
come an object of the greateſt con- 
fideration in the empire, with only 
one exception, that of her finances. 
She could never recover her ſitua- 


tion among the nations of Europe 


but by the moſt rigid œcο my: 
an œconomy, which ſhould not 
ſtop at rendering her revenue equal 
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to her expenditure, but ſhould pro- 
duce a redundancy for the extinc- 
tion of the national debt, He re- 
commended to miniſters to act with 
boldneſs: our fituation was un- 
doubtedly new in many reſpects ; 
it therefore called more loudly for 
enquiry ; nor could proſperity be 
expected, it the danger was ſhrunk 
from, or the true ſtate of the na- 
tion concealed. Mr. Pitt ridiculed 
the language and conduct that had 
been held upon the ſubject of the 
commercial treaty with America, 
'The late miniſters had been blamed 
for not completing this work in a 
very ſhort ſpace of time. But, 
though a gentleman of the moſt in- 
exhautlible reſources, and who was 
not a little ſanguine of ſucceſs, had 
fince been ſent out for that pur- 
poſe, and though a contiderable 
part of that ſeſſion, and the whole 
receſs had paſſed away, the ſpeech 
had not once mentioned this treaty. 
Mr. Pitt, however, was acquainted 
-with the difficulty of the bulineſs, 
and was willing to aſcribe the delay 
'to the nature of the negociation. 
Bur he expected that the ſubject 
would ſoon be brought forward, 
and that not by piece-mcal, but 
that one grand ſylſlem of commerce 
would be ſubmitted to the houſe for 
their confideration., If the mea- 
ſures of miniflers met his ideas, he 
would not endeavour to defeat 
them by an ignoble oppoſition, 
but would, on the contrary, give 
them altthe ſupport in his power, 

Mr. Fox deſired to return his 
thanks to Mr. Pitt; and declared, 
that few things could give him 
more ſatisfaction than to find that 


the ſpeech and addreſs appeared 


unexceptionable to him, and were 
to be honoured with his ſupport. 
He acknowleged that the definitive 
treaties might have been concluded 
ſooner ; but he obſerved, rhat there 


were ſome few points in whick th re 
varied from = preliminary 7 * 
ticles ; variations, that had been Wl upc 
procured without additional ex. WW nit 
pence, and any one of which, in 
his opinion, would have compenſit- ber 
ed the delay of a few weeks, or J 
even a few months. The ptelimi. pri 
nary articles had paid no attention Wi bet 
to the protection ot the proteſtam Wl ſub 
and Britiſh inhabitants of Tobago; WM tak 
and had aſcertained no boundaries of 
for our carrying on of the gun Wl for 
trade, but had referred them to cou 
epoch when it was carried on by Wl wh. 
violence, and continually attended Wi *PP 
with acts of hoſtility. They had pall 
been equally inexplicit in their de- the 
ſcription of the poſſeſſions of out tor! 
allies in India; and, which was af wer 
more conſequence than all, when mac 
they had limited the period for WW cou 
concluding a general commercial vpe 
treaty to two years, they had ſaid 
ug: reſpecting the eventul WM for 
ſtate of commerce, if a treaty were Mr 
not concluded within that time, full 
All theſe defects had been - t 
medied in the definitive treaties. WW be! 
Mr. Fox retained the ſame® op- to ] 
nion he had uuiformly profeſſed of 1 
the conditions of the peace, u ble 
inadequate to the relative ſituatiom Wl W 
of our affairs. He yet conceived 
it to be highly proper to thank 
the ſovereign for having put 
the finiſhing hand to a treaty, 
the ſigning of which was leſs 2 
matter of choice than neceflity, 
There was a little circumilance, 
which diſtinguiſhed - the former 
from the — ſituation. The 
faith of the nation was now to be 
taken againſt the ſtate of the cout 
try. And this, in his apprehen- 
ſion, was a conſideration of ſo 
much weight, that, now the buß - 
neſs was concluded, he would not 
heſitate to ſay, that, committed 4 
the public faith had been by tht 
| pre» 
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reliminary articles, he would have 
concluded the defini:ive treaties 
upon the baſis of them, if the mi · 
miters of the other belligerent 

ers had thought proper to ad- 
Low their letter, 

Mr. Pitt had expreſſed his ſur- 


prize that the buſineſs of India had 


been ſo long poſtponed. Upon this 
ſubject the ſeeretary was ready to 
take ſhame to himſelf ; for the ſtate 
of our affairs in the Eaſt had, for 
ſome time, been ſuch that they 
could ill brook any delay. Mean- 
while various committees had been 
appointed by that houſe ; infinite 
pains had been taken to inveſtigate 
the real ſtate of our India terri- 
tories; and ſo able and accurate 
were the reports that had been 
made, that no popular afſembly 
could poſſibly be better informed 
upon the ſubject. To convince 
them that it was his deſign to bring 
forward the buſineſs immediately, 
Mr. Fox took advantage of the 
full houſe he then ſaw, to give 
notice, that, on that day ſevennight, 
he would make a motion relative 
to India, | 

The ſecretary was particularly 
pleaſed with the manly and open 
manner in which Mr. Pitt had 
pointed out the remedy that muſt 
beapphed to the ſtate of our finances. 
It was to look the fituation of the 
country in the face; to determine 


. to meet the difficulty, great as it 


was, and- to provide for the bur- 
den, grievous as it muſt unavoid- 
ably be found. The ſcheme of 
taxing the funds, that had been 
luggeted by certain obſcure wri- 
ters, was not leſs diſhoneſt than it 
was impracticable. There was a 
maxim laid down in an excellent 
political work *, which had been 
naculed for its fimplicity, but 
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which, in his mind, included the 
= ſecrer for the government of 
nance. Tt was there remark 

that the only way to become rich, 
was to contrive that our 'income 
ſhould exceed our —_— The 
maxim applied equally. to an indi- 
vidual and a nation. Oeconomy 
ought to be the principal object of 
miniſters. Nor was this enough ; 
miniſters, in his opinion, would 
diſch but - the of their 
duty, if they did not ſomething 
towards eſtabliſhing an actual fink- 
ing fund, capable of being ap- 
plied to a conſtant and ſenſible di- 
minution of the public burthens. 
The great difficulty lay in drawing 
the line, and diſtinguiſhing how 
far the public, in time” of peace, 
could bear to be additionally bur- 
thened, and how far it was pru- 
dent for miniſters to go. It might 
be aſſerted, that the le ought 
not to be ſo far preſſed as to de- 
prive them of all elaſticity and vi- 
gour in the event of another war, 
This argument had its weight, in a 
certain degree ; but he ſhould think 
it better policy to make them tem- 
porary than lingering ſufferers, If 
that houſe would have the forti- 
tude to lay aſide local prejudices, 
and the fear of a momentary un- 
popularity, and look only to the 
— welfare, the path to pro- 

rity would be conſiderably 
moothed, and the national pro- 
ſpect brighten apace. Whenever 
the preſent miniſtry were found to 
ſhrink from their duty in this re- 
ſpect, he deſired the houſe to with- 
draw from them their ſupport ; 
but it depended upon parliament to 
give effect to the plans that mini- 
ſters ſhould propoſe. He wiſhed 
moſt earneſtly to impreſs this idea 
upon the minds of the houſe, 


* Treatiſe on the Wea!th of Nations, by Dr. Adam Smith: | 


A4 that 


- 
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that ſtrengthening the hands of go- 
vernment was not ſtrengthening 
the preſent adminiſtration. It was 


hot 2 matter of party, of one fide 
the houſe | de other. To obtain 
this. durable fituation, great ro- 


forms muſt Ft made, and much 
uſt depend upon the virtue, con- 
fancy, and ability of government. 
f he could indulge the idea, that 
the unanimity of this day, 2 
nimity phich gave him the mo 
ſenfible 1h. Mk the earneſt of 
future temper, moderation. and 
union—if: he could ſee the pro- 
ſpec, that the ſpirit of diſſenſion 
was at length to give way to the 
neceſſities of the country, and that 
kt leaſt, they were to ſuſpend their 
perſonal, animoſities till the deli- 
8 the country was ac - 
compliſlied; he ſhould indeed be 
warm in his expectations, and ſhould 
believe that a very few years would 
behold us in renovated firength and 
ſplendour. 12 
On the igth of November, the 
houſe being in a committee of fup- 
ply, admiral Pigot, from the ad- 
miralty, moved à reſolution for 
twenty-ſix thouſand ſeamen for 
the ſervice of the year 1784. At 
the fame time he obſerved, that five 
ſhips of the line, and two large 
frigates, which were under orders 
to return from India, would ar- 
rive in March or April, and would 
then be paid off: the ſeamen on 
board theſe LG he computed at 
1465 men, and conſequently the 
vote for next year would be leſs 
than that for t reſent by that 
number, Mr, ſenkinſon obſerved, 
that the circumſtances of the coun- 
try were ſuch as demanded the ut- 
mol? attention to ceconomy ; and 
he remembered, that fifteen thou- 
Tand ſeamen had been ſettled | 
ſome of the greateſt men that ever 


governed this country, as perſectly 


commander in chief replied; and, 


morate: plans had been 
formed by the miniſter of the day 


adequate to all the 
ace 25 — " 
wleged, that the pro 
eſtabliſhment would — — 
than the preſent vote; but remark, 
ed, that, at the end of ſo extenſive 
a war, it would be unwiſe to 
cipitate the forming that eftabliſh 
ment. > % ot A. 
a 
nels ot the ſuppiy was agi 
reſumed, and the tec — 
moved for 17,483 men for the lan 
ſervice of the enſuitg year. Mr, 
Huſſey had hoped, that a ſmaller 
force _—_— * deen 2 fuf. 
ficient ; ol Ma 
particularly jede 10 1— — 
ments intended for Ire land, and tuo 
battalions of Hanoverians, includ 
ed in the detail; and an 
amendment, ſtating requiſite 
force at ten thoufand men, The 


Dr, Fox a0. 


in regard to the 'Iriſh regiments, 
obſerved, that the parliament of 
that country had demanded them, 
and that the perſons beſt acquainted 
with its fituation, had recommend- 
ed the meaſure. 

Two days previous to this mo- 
tion, Mr. Henry Flood, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, took his feat 
in the Britiſh houſe of Commons, 
as member of parliament for the 


eity of Wincheſter, The abilities 


of this gentleman we have more 
than once had occaſion to comme- 


repeatedly 


for ſummoning him as an auxilury 
to the Engliſh parliament, which 
for ſome reaſon or other had never 
been carried into effect; and the 
greateſt expectations were enter. 


tained of his graceful and perſpi. 


cuous eloquence, now that it wi 


by to be diſplayed upon a theatre moit 


calculated for the attainment of the 
higheſt reputation. 


But 
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But the experiment was deſtined 


to have the moſt mortify ing con- 
cduſion. Stimulated by the active 
and ſanguine character of his diſ- 
pofition, Mr. Flood favoured the 
Britiſh commons with the firſt eſ- 
ſay of his eloquence on the ve 

day that he enrolled himſelf in their 


number. It was received by them 


neither with the complacency of 
admiration, nor with the indul- 
gence that taſte and urbanity ever 
delight to pay to the openings of 

nius. Mr. 8 a gen- 
dleman not leſs diſtinguiſhed by the 
gaiety of his humour and the keen- 
neſs of his wit, than Mr. Flood 
himſelf for logical acumen and en- 
thuſiaſtical fervour, undertook to 
anſwer his countryman. His an- 
tagoniſt was by no means the per- 
xy character that leaves nothing 
open to the batteries of ſatire, On 
the contrary, the injudiciouſneſs 
of his conduct, and the egotiſm of 
his ſtyle could only be atoned by 
the greatneſs of his abilities. Per- 
haps Mr, Courteney was never fo 
happy, or his humour ſo exube- 
ant as on this occaſion, No- 
thing is ſo incurable as the wounds 
of ridicule. Mr. Flood was de- 
graded at once from that eminence 
to which his reputation had raiſed 
him in the opinion of his audi- 
tors; and it was not in the power 
of a lofty ſtyle and a ſaturnine 
manner to baniſh from their re- 
' membrance the diverfion that had 
been afforded them, 

When the reſolution for the num- 
der of men for the land ſervice was 
__ to the houſe on the 11th 
of December, Mr. Flood thought 
it incumbent on him to animadvert 
on what had fallen from the com- 
mander in chief on the ſubject of 
Ireland. He had not then been in 
the houſe, but he underſtood that 
that miniſter had affigned @ deli- 

1 a 


cacy in the ſituation of Ireland ay * 
a reaſon for voting ſo large a num- 
ber of men. This language had 
been interpreted to allude to the 
volunteers of that kingdom; if, 
therefore, it paſſed unexplained, it 
might produce the moſt miſchiev 
conſequences. But did any ſuf) 
ha 1 of Ireland of evi 
eſigns? Did any man imagi 
they intended to . the he 
of this country, or diſturb the re- 
poſe of their own? If ſuch were 
the real feelings of an individual, 
let that individual come forward and 
avow his ſentiments, If it were 
the ſentiment of a body of men, 
let the body of men declare that 
they thought ſo. The volunteers 
of Ireland had given ample proof 
of their loyalty, ample proof of 
their claim to public confidenee, 
They had ſtood forward in the hour 
of difficulty ; they had undertaken 
the cauſe of their country: in the 
moment of danger, They had pro- 
tected Ireland from the invaſion of 
a foreign enemy; they had ſup- 
ported its internal police in a man- 
ner never known before. It was 
therefore neceſſary, if they had not 
been in the contemplation of the 
commander in chief, that it ſhould 
be known; and, if they had, that 
the grounds of ſuſpicion ſhould be 
avowed and explained. 
There is a ſeriouſneſs and deli- 
beration in the character of a peo- 
ple verging towards political ener- 


72 that rendered the nation of 
r 


eland a ſcene peculiarly favour- 
able to the diſplay of Mr. Flood's 
abilities. As the inhabitants of this 
country have neither the Iriſh con- 
ſciouſneſs of deficiency, nor the 
Iriſh ambition, they have leſs in- 
dulgence and leſs docility. At- 
tached to every thing that affords 
them mirth and amuſement, they 
willingly immolate at their ſhrine 
the 


i 
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the honours of merit and the die- military academy, This purchaſe 
tates of ſenſibility. Acutely diſ- was particularly excepted to 
criminating the ſhades of an artifi- Mr. Hufley and Mr. Charles Brett. 
cial propriety, they have no ſym- It was detended on the ground of 
pathy for the honeſt efferveſcencies the extreme incommodity and un- 
of zeal, and the venerable ebulli- wholeſomeneſs of the houſe a 
tions of genius, Mr. Flood had Woolwich, which was at preſent 
recently been held up to them as employed for that purpoſe. Theſe 
an object of ridicule. He had now were fiated to be ſo great, that 
choſen to dilate upon a ſubject of ſeven of the young gentlemen were 
confiderable delicacy, and he bad at prefent lodged in a room not 
done this perhaps with too little twenty feet ſquare, and one third 
attention to the leſſons of prudence, of their number had for a lone 
The houſe had felt itſelt diſguſted. time paſt been upon the fick lit, 
When the roſe the ſecond time, in In the mean time 'the inſtitution 
conſequence 'of having been egre- itſelf received the warmeſt eulo- 
gioully miſrepreſented by a gen- giums. Formerly our artillery had 
tleman who had undertaken to an- been entirely ſerved by foreign'en- 
{wer him, he was immediately fi- gineers. The late duke of Cum- 
lenced with the cry of Spoke ! berland, defirous that we ſhould 
Spoke | Irrituted at this treat- have a native, force for this pur: 
ment, he loſt all that ſelf-peffefiion, poſe, proportioned to the number 
which was more than ever neceſ- of our army, had laid the founds- 
fary, and roſe again and again, in tion of the military academy; and 
dehance of the tenſe of the houſe, its ſucceſs hid been ſuch as to ju- 
But he was overpowered by num- ſtify the expectations of its warm- 
bers. He was treated by ſeveral eit friends. A young (gentleman 
perſons, and particularly 3 was inſtanced, of the name of 
3 with the extreme aſpe- O'Hara, grandſon to the late lord 
rity and invective, without being Tyrawley, and only fifteen years 
permitted to utter a word in his of age, who, having been appoint- 
defence. In conſequence, we be- ed to an ee e in Ame- 
lieve, this was the laſt time he ap- rica, and having had all his men 
earcd in the walls of the Eaglilh killed, ſcorned to fly 3 and, though 
Loſe of commons. | quarter was offered him, refuſed it, 
The day following Mr. Min- preferring death to the ſuppoſed 


| chin, from the office of ordaance, diſgrace of having loit his guns. 


moved a reſolution for 111,6341. To theſe conſiderations it was ads- 
98. 6d. for the unprovided ſervices ed, that the purchaſe was in the 


of 1783, and 43c,309l. 78. 4d. for higheſt degree an œconomical one. 


the ſervice of the enſuing year. The houſe had been bought in for 


A part of this latter ſum was de- the,” value of its materials ; and, 


ſtined for the completion of works though the ſum, for which they 
already begun, and the repair of had come to parhament, was 
others, Which, if not immediately 18, tool, yet the additional grant 
undertaken, would fall to ruin; would, in fact, amount to only 
and the ſum of 18, 100l. had been 6o0>l. 3250. 1, voted for building 
expended in the purchaſe of fir a chapel at Woolwich might be 
Gregory Pa:e's houſe, at Black- converted to this new object, and 
heath, for the purpoſe cf a royal ſeveral officers belonging af 

2 Old- 
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ordnance, to whom government 
now paid a ſum of near 5ool. per 
annum, as an allowance for lodg- 
ing, would for the future be ac- 
commodated in the houſe that had 
been purchaſed, Mr. Steele can- 
didly aſſured the houſe from his 
own knowlege, that, if the duke 
of Richmond had continued maſter- 
general of the ordnance, he bad 
intended to make the purchaſe in 
queſtion, Sir William Dolben and 


Mr. Martin each of them roſe to 


declare, that they conceived the 
demand to be perfectly juſt and 
reaſonable. Mr. Huſſey, however, 
perliſting in his objection, lord 
john Cavendiſh propoſed, that the 
propriety of the meaſwe ſhould be 
zeferred to the conſideration of a 
committee, . 

On the 26th of November a bill 
was brought into parliament by 
lord John Cavendiſh, for explain- 
ing and amending an act of the 
af ſeſſion, impoling certain ſtawp 
duties on receipts. The principal 
object of this bill was to make every 
perſon, who ſhould fign a receipt 
on unſtamped paper, liable to the 
ſpecitic penalty of five pounds. 
Some of the ableſt lawyers indeed, 
particularly the late and the pre- 
ſent attorney- general, had decided, 
that the act of laſt year clearly im- 
poſed the penalty in queſſion. Rut 
opinions of a different tenour had 
been induſtrioufly diſſeminated, and 
it was not proper th t a doubt ſhould 
remain upon the minds of the ſub- 
jet in a matter of this nature, 


Theſe opinions were particularly 


complained of. The tax in its out- 
ſet, it was ſaid, hid exceeded all 
the expectations that had been 
formed of it; but upon the publi- 
cation of theſe opiniongy it had 
fallen off immediately. Britiſh ſub- 
iets had an undoubted right to 
lpeculate upon every political 


que an - but it were to be wiſhed 
that gentlemen would turn 'their 
3 ſome other way, ra- 
ther than to the diminiſhing the 
revenues of their country. The 
opinions alluded to had been ſigned 
by Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Arden and 
Mr. Macdonald. Theſe ſtrictures, 
therefore, called up each of theſe 
| mare who defended with 
ome warmth the deciſion they 
had pronounced, * 

But the receipt tax had been too 
extenſively unpopular, not to pro- 
duce one more regular effort for its 
abrogation. A great number of 
cities and towns had inſtructed 
their repreſentatives to employ, 
their maſt ſtrenuous exertions for 
that purpoſe. With ſome mem- 
bers of parliament it was an ar- 
ticle of political orthodoxy, im- 
plicitly to conform themſelves to 
the known ſenſe of their conſti- 
tuents ; and others poflibly there 
were, who were diſpoſed to ado 
the ſame line of conduct through 
timorouſneſs and fervility, that 
theſe purſued from a ſcrupulous 
adherence to what they conceived 
to be the principles of liberty. 
From the operation of ſome or all 
of theſe cauſes, a queſtion was 
brought forward on the 4th of De- 
cember for the repeal of the re- 
ceipt tax. It was moved by Mr. 
alderman Newnham, and ſupport- 
ed, among others, by Mr, Saw- 
bridge, fir Watkin Lewes, fir Ce- 
cil Wray, lord Galway, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, lord Sheffield, lord Mahon, 
Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Coke of Not- 
tingham and Mr. Martin. It 
was ingeniouſly obſerved by Mr. 
Macdonald, that it muſt neceſſarily 
be unpopular, becauſe it was a 
ready-money tax; people would 
more willingly pay a ſhilling, which 
came to them̃ diſguiſed under ſome- 
thing elſe, than a penny, expli- 
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citly for the ſupport of goyern- 
ment; and unproductive, becauſe 
it was arr. Some gentlemen 
conceived it to be their duty, at 
the ſame * that they moved 2 
the repeal of one tax, to propoſe 
another that might be fubllientedd 
in its ; and accordingly Mr. 
Coke ſuggeſted a tax on pews, on 
ve - ſtones and on dogs; and fir 
Ercil Wray informed the houſe, 
that he had been inſtructed to pro- 
poſe a tax of ten ſhillings per head 
on maid ſervants. The latter pro- 
„ however, ſeemed to meet 
with no countenance from any part 
of the houſe ; and lord North re- 
marked upon the ideas thrown out 


by Mr. Coke, that they came in 


every part under the ſame deſerip- 
tion with the receipt tax ; they 
were ready-money taxes, and they 
were optional. I he queſtion was 
finally carried againſt Mr, alderman 
Newnham, 149 to 47. 

On the 21ſt of November a mo- 
tion was made by lord John Caven- 
diſh, for the appointment of a ſe- 
lect committee, to be choſen by 
ballot, for enquiring into, and 
ſuggeſting methods to prevent the 
illicit practices employed in de- 
frauding the revenue. The com- 


** — 


mittee was declared on the 


and conſiſted of the following per- 
ſons: the right honourable Wi. 
ham Eden, the right honourable 
lord Sheffield, fir Thomas Dundu, 
baronet, Mr. alderman Newn 
Henry Beaufoy, William Baker, 
George Dempſter, William Huſſey, 
Henry Thornton, Richard Jack 
ſon, Hans Sloane, Charles Breu, 
George Daubeny, Wigchcombe 
Henry Hartiey and Abraham Rag. 
linſon, eſquires. N. 

A delay of ten days having been 
previouſly granted, at the requeſt 
of Mr. Atkinſon's friends, on the 
4th of December it was moved by 
the attorney-general, that Chriſto- 
pher Atkinion, eſquire, having been 
convicted of wilful and corrupt 
perjury, be expelled the houſe of 
commons. The cauſe of the de- 
linquent was pleaded with much 
earneſtneſs by Mr. Bamber Gab 
coyne and fir Robert Herries, and 
a motion was made and ſeconded by 
theſe gentlemen, that the debate be 
adjourned to the 24th of January 
next, The queſtion was loſt by 
majority of 131 to 62, and the 
vote of expulſion was carried with- 
out a diviſion. 
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Mr. Fox's India Bill. Debates. Paſſes the Commons by = great Majority 
| In rejected by the Lords. 


N the 18th of November, 
Mt. ſecretary Fox, in tbe ab- 
fence of his noble colleaguę, de- 
tained from the houſe by Illneſs, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for veſting the affairs of the Eaſt 
India company in the hands of cer- 
tain commuſioners, or the benefit 


of the proprietors and the public, 
It was perhaps impoflible for a ſub- 
ject of greater dignity and weight 
to be brought under the inſpection 
of a Britiſh parliament... It involved 
the beſt intereſts, if ſuch be the 
denomination we chooſe to beſiow 


upon the ſources of, commerce and 


- , opulence 
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ence of the empire. It was 
— connected with the ho- 
our and fair tame of the Engliſh 
nation. And, which was of à thou- 
fand times more importance, it was 
to give 4 colour to the fate and the 
happineſs of thirty millions of 
men It might alſo be conſidered 
in another light. The patronage. 

and the wealth of India mig t 
proc a perennial ſource of influ- 
ence 44 corruption; and, placed 
implicitly in wrong hands, they 
mi kt orertura that balance of the 
cor. titutian, which we have been 
hai: ated to view with ſo fond an 
admir tion, and give a new face to 
the gor .rnment of the iſland, 

It is not impoffible that the mat- 
ter had been regarded in this laſt 
light by preceding adminiſtra- 
tions. The iyttem of 77 „ had 
invaded the chartered privileges of 
the company, had changed ſome- 
what in almoſt every department 
of their adminiſtration ; but it re- 
mained to be ſeen how far it had 
meliorated their affairs, or given 
order and tranquility to the vaſt 
continent of India. It was in- 
deed narrow, disjointed and inef- 
fective. It did not ſeem the reſult 
of comprehenſive views of policy, 
or of the firmneſs and enterpriſe 
of heroic virtue. But however 
that be, and whatever were its in- 
tention, in the execution it 
peared to include in it the ſeeds of 

its diſſolution. Accordingly, the 
{ame miniſtry came forward again 
in 1781, with a ſtep, that feemed 
to have very little of a temporiſing 
aſpect. It threatened no leſs than 
the immediate recall of 'the preſent 
monopoly. | 

The fubſiting government of 
India had long been an object from 
Which the eyes of good men had 
had turned away with pain and 
an unambigu- 


averhon, It ſpoke 
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ous language of lordly deſpotiſm 
and ſhameleſs extortion. It was 
inconſtant, capricious and fickle. 
Its effects were more deplorable, 
than any that ſyſtematical def] 
tiſm and ſyſtematical extortion 
could poſſibly have produced. This 
was the light, in which, we be⸗ 
lieve, it was univerſally ſeen by 
men of ſpirit and liberality. Mr. 
Haſtings indeed has found de- 
fenders among the beſt and the 
moſt venerable ; and undoubted- 
edly, whatever may be his ſuppoſe] 
demerits, he is a man of a very dif- 
forent ſtamp from the -herd of onr 
late governors in India. For the 
reſt, who they may be who have 
choſen to undertake their defence, 
we confeſs we have not yet heard. 
It was in conſequence of this 
ſtate of things, that early in rhe 
year 1781, two committtes, made 
up of ſome of the moſt reſpectable 
members of the houſe of commons, 
were appointed ts examine into 
the adminiſtration of juſtice in the 
province of Bengal, and to en- 
uire into the cauſes of the wat 
then ſubſiſting in the Carnatic. In 
the courſe of the * ſeſſion ſe- 
veral reports were brought 
by both —— and a bil 
was introduced and carried throu 
the houſe by the chairman of the 
former, eſtabliſhing in the judiciary 
proceedings of Bengal ſeveral new 
regulations. In the feffion of 178 
and during the adminiſtration o* 
the late marquis of Rockingham, 
the houſe was moved by the chair- 
man of each of theſe committees, 
to come to ſeveral reſolutions. Sore 
of the principal objects of theſe 
reſolutions were, to bring in a bill 
for inflifting penalties on fir Tho- 
mas Rumbold and others, to recall 
from the governments of 
and Bombay, Warren Haſtings 


and William Hornby, eſquires, and 
to 
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to recommend, the reducing into 
one the ſeveral acts of parliament 
made for the government of India, 
and the eſtabliſhing ſome new re- 
gulations and proviſions. for the 
ſame purpoſe. 

He would not have gentlemen 
to be led aſtray with the idea, that 
the public had no right to control 
the government of the company; 


for his part, he knew too well the 


great intereſt the public had in their 

roſperity ever to ſubſcribe to that 

octrine. What was the whole 
amount of the dividend to the pro-, 
prietors? About 2 5, oool. And 
what ſum did the nation derive 
from the cuſtoms paid by the com- 
pany? More than 1, zoo, oool. 
The people of England, therefore, 
had a much greater ſtake in the 
buſineſs of the company than the 
Eaſt India proprietors. 


From this tim the fittings of the 


committee for enquiring into the 
war in the Carnatic were diſcon- 
tinued, but the committee of juſ- 
tice purſued their enquiries during 
the ſeſſions of 1783 to 1784. In 
the former of theſè years, and ſoon 
after the diſmiſſion of the earl of 
Shelburne from the helm of af- 
fairs, Mr. Dundas, late chairman 
of the war committee, preſented 
to the houſe of commons a bill, 
which was intended to anſwer all 
the purpoſes of the defired revo- 
lution in India, but which was re- 
jected. Indeed, leaving entirely 
out of the queſtion the merits of 
the bill, there ſeemed to be a rea- 
ſonableneſs and propriety, in a 
meaſure, which embraced objects 
of ſuch unbounded magnitude, 


being originated with a perſon, 
holding one of the great reſponſi- 


ble otkces of government. Some- 


thing however was acknowleged 


on all hands to be neceſſary. The 
inceſſant revolutions, which the 
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adminiſtration of this country ha 
lately experienced, had created x 
delay, which, viewed in all the 
comprehenſiveneſs of its conſe. 
quences, was much to be deplored, 
The very reſolutions of the houk 
of commons for the recall of the 
Aſiatic governors were difobeyed, 
and a vote of thanks to one of 
them ſubſtituted in their place by 
the court of proprietors : a pro- 
ceeding, which, whatever might 
be its intrinſie demerit, wa to 
look with no favourable aſpect on 
a ſyſtem of reform, that was to 
originate in the ſame aſſembly. 
The ſubject i every view preſſed 
extremely upon a miniſtry, which 
ſeemed to promiſe ſo much ſtabi- 
lity and ſtrength as the preſent, 
The ſyſtem, propoſed by, Mr, 
Fox, was marked: with all the cha- 
racteriſties of his ardent and dar. 
ing ſpirit. It was no ſcheme of a 
day, calculated to poſtpone the 
hour of danger, and then leave it 
to fall with double ruin on his ſue- 
ceſſors. It was no crude and un- 
digeſted plan, the child of narrow 
and unextenſive views, and brought 
forward under the auſpices of cow- 
ardice and irrefolution. It was 4 
meaſure, full of decifion, and that 
claimed the ſevereſt ſcrutiny. What 
was aſſerted of its author by the 
ableſt and the warmeſt of his friends, 
will infallibly hold, according to 
the deciſion of poſterity, to his im- 
mortal honour, or his indelible 
diſgrace, 4 He may live long, he 
may do much, But here is the 
ſummit. He can never exceed,” 
either in public virtue or delin- 
queneys « what he does thi 


The plan of the ſecretary, while 
it preſerved the monopoly, and left 
untouched the queſtion of the fer- 
ritorial right, propoſed no leſs than 
to take from the directors and prey 
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zetors the entire adminiſtration of 
their territorial and commercial af- 
fairs, It took from them their 
houſe in Leadenhall-ſtreet, toge- 
gether with all books, papers, 
and documents, veſting the entire 
management, the appointment of 
all — and ſervants, the rights 
of peace and war, and the diſpoſal 
of the whole revenue, in the hands 
of certain commiſſioners. Theſe 
commiſſioners, though their ap- 
pointment was hereafter to veſt in 
the crown, were to be appointed in 
the firſt inſtance by the whole le- 
gillature. 2 were to hold their 
offices by the fame tenure as the 


judges of England, during their 


good behaviour, and they were to 
be removed only by addreſs from 
either houſe of parliament. 

The whole ſyſtem ſeemed to be 
formed upon the baſis of openneſs, 
efficiency and reſponfibility. The 
commiſſioners were required to come 
to a decifion upon every queſtion 


within a limited time, or to aſſign 


a ſpecific reaſon for their delay. 
They were never to vote by ballot, 
and they were in almoſt all caſes 
to enter upon their journals the 
reaſons of their vote. They were 
to ſubmit once in every fix months 
an exact ſtate of their accounts to 
the court of proprietors, and at the 
beginning of every ſeſſion a ſtate 
of their accounts and eſtabliſh- 
ments to both houſes of parliament. 


Their number was limited to ſeven, 


and their names, as filled up in the 
committee, were William earl Fitz- 
william, the right honourable Fre- 
derie Montagu, George lord viſ- 
count Lewiſham, the honourable 
George Auguſtus North, fir Gilbert 
Elliot, baronet. fir Henry Fletcher, 
baronet, and Robert Gregory, 
eſquire. They were to be afliſted 
by a board of nine perſons, each 
of them proprietors of 2,000 l. 


company's ſtock, who, as well as 
the commiſſioners, were appointed 
in the firſt inſtance by parliament, 
and were afterwards to be choſen 
by the court of proprietors. They 
were made removeable at the plea- . 
ſure of any five of the commiſſion- 
ers, and were diſqualified from 
fitting in the houſe of commons. 
This ſyſtem was originally propoſed 
to be extended to the term of three 
or five years, 
The. bill for veſting the govern- 
ment in commiſſioners was accom- 
anied with a ſecond bill, the pro- 
ſſed object of which w.s the pre- 
cluding all kinds of arbitrary and 
deſpotical proceedings from the 
adminiſtration of the territorial 
poſſeſſions. The bill aſcertained 
more preciſely than had hitherto 
been I the powers of the go- 
vernor- general and ſupreme coun- 
eil; it tended to eſtabl:ſh a princi- 
ple of openneſs and reſponlibility 
in India; it took from the gover- 
nor-general all power of acting in- 
dependently of his council ; it pro- 
ſcribed the delegation of any truſt ; 
it declared every exiſting Britiſh 
power in India incompetent, to the 
acquiſition or exchange of any ter- 
ritory in behalf of the company, 
to the acceding to any treaty of 
partition, to the hiring out the 
company's troops, to the appoint- 
ing to office any perſon removed 
for miſdemeanour, and to the hir- 
ing out any property to any civil 
ſervant of the company ; it voided 
all monopolies ; and it declared 
every illegal preſent recoverable by 
any perſon for his own ſole be- 
nefit. | | 
But that part of the preſent bill, 


upon which the principal value 


ſeemed to be placed by its author 
and ſupporters, and which received 
the greateſt applauſe from impar- 
tial perſons, related to the zemi- 


dars, 
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dars, or native landholders, whom 


it employed every means to ſecure 
in the poſſeſſion of their reſpective 
Inheritances, and to defend from 
oppreſſion. It particularly endea- 
voured to preclude all vexatious 
and uſurious claims that might be 
made upon them, to forbid mort- 
ges, and to the ſubjecting all 
btful claims to the examination 
and cenſure of the commiſſioners, 
Finally, it prefcribed a mode for 
terminating the diſputes between 
the nabob of Arcot and the raja of 


erſon in the ſervice of the com 
fitting in the houſe of com 
mons, during his continuauce in 
their ſervice, and for a certain 
ied term after his demiſſion, 

The arguments iu favour of this 
uw were principally borrowed 
two ſources ; the durable and 
comprehenſive abuſes that had pre- 
vailed in the government -it pro- 
poſed to new model, and the dif- 
treſſed and embarraſſed ſtate of the 
finances of the company, Mr. 


fern and it diſqualified every pa 


Fox remarked, that in the ſtate of 


reſponſibility in which he was go- 
ing to place himſelf, he felt much 
conſolation in this circumſtance, 
that the meaſure to which he ſhould 
all the attention of parliament 
was not of choice, but of neceſ- 
fity. It was no idle experiment, 
it was no romantic ſpeculation up- 
on his part; the buſineis forced 
itſelf on him and on the nation; 
and even if he would, he could 
neither eſcape, nor poſtpone us 
diſcuſſion, He was not therefore 


to be regarded as obtruding any 


viſionary projects of his own. He 
came forward for no other reaſon 
upon earth than becauſe the neceſ- 
fity was ſo urgent, its preſſure ſo 


irreſiſtible, that no farther delay 


could be admitted. He was happy 
st the ſame time in the aſſiſtance 


he ſhould derive from the repory 
of the two committees that had ſy 
upon India affairs; reports, cog. 
raining a body of information 6 
complete, that perhaps no 
aſſembly had oor — ſo Ah in 
formed in the ſubject they were 
called to examine, as that houſe. 
Upon the ſubject of finances 
the ſecretary ſtated, that their de. 
plorable fituation would be ſuſ̃ici. 
ently obvious, if thoſe who heard 
him would only recollect, that the 
company had applied laſt year to 
rliament for pecuniary aſſiſtance 


y they had aſked leave to borrow 


500,000 l. upon bonds; they had 
petitioned for zoc, ol. in exche- 
quer bills, and for the ſuſpenſion of 
a demand upon them on the part of 
overnment, for oo, oc I. due 
or cuſtoms. It might be remem- 
bered alſo, that according to au 
act of parliament in being, the 
directors cannot, of their own au- 
thor.ty, accept bills drawn in In- 
dia to the amount of more than 
20:,000 Il, Thus circumitanced, 
the houſe would probably be aſto- 
niſhed to hear, that there were bills 
at this moment coming over for 
acceptance. to the 
2, 0 , ooo l. ſterling. it was im- 
poſſible, therefore, to ſuggeſt that 
government was impertinently, 
raſlily, or unneceſſarily interfering 
with the company's affairs: on the 
contrary, nothing but that inter- 
ference could preſerve them from 
eventual bankruptcy. Their actual 
debt amounted to 11,20 10001, 
and they had ſtock in hand, to- 
wards paying this immenſe ſum, i 
the amount of about 3, 200,000 | 
The reſult of this compariſon ws 
a balance of 8,000,000 l.; a ſun 
in the higheſt degree alarming) 


when compared with the capital of 


the proprietors. Such was the 


ſituation in which parliament wi 
; placed 


amount af 
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Maced at this moment. If the 
ompany were not affilted, they 
nut unavoidably be ruined ; and 
he ruin of a body of merchants 
b extenfive in their concerns, and 
» important in the eyes of Europe, 
nuſt neceſſarily give a very alarm- 
ng blow, to our national credit, 
n the other hand, the requiſite 
ſütance was a marter of very ex- 
alive con ſide ration. It would be 
blolutely neceſſary to permit the 
eceptance of the bills to the a- 
mount he had mentioned, And to 
Jo all this, without examining 
beit“ affairs, without meliorating 
heir ſyſtem, and without refotm- 
ng their conſtitution, would be 


ey, and for the houſe to take the 
alt ſhilling out of the pockets of 
heir 22 to lend it to 
en, bankrupts in reputation, and 
qually notorious for Jy 

t their revenues, and abſurdity 
nd impotence in their political 
eaſures. 

Upon the ſubject of the abuſes 
hat prevailed in the government of 
ndia, the ſecretary firſt adverted 

the proceedings of that houſe, 
nd of the Eaſt India company, in 
he affair of the recall of Mr. Haſt- 


ugs. The chairman of the ſecret” 


ommittee, had moved the houſe 
commons, that it was the duty 
f the Eaſt India company to re- 
ill Mr, Haſtings from the govern- 


ent of Bengal. The houſe very 


eadily and very prope: ly agreed 
the motion ; judging no doubt, 
at it would be xn, Fe in con- 
ſemning the tyſtem lately purſued 
India, to fix ſome mark of diſ- 
probation upon the perſon who 
ad been the ſoul of that ſyſtem. 
I he directors, in obedience to the 
enſe of the houſe, reſolved that 
Ir. Haſtings ſhould be recalled ; 
ut not thinking they had a power 
tm finally on the ſubject, 
17%4 


nly to throw away the public mo- 
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they ſubmitted 'their proceedings 
to the court of proprietors, ] 

that court it was ordered, that the 
r-folution of the directors ſhould 
be reſcinded. The whole affair 
however came from the directors 
to the then ſecretary of ſtate, and 


was by him laid before the houſe 


of commons. But what was in 
the mean time the fituation of the 
company's government in India? 


It was critical beyond deſcription. 


It was a government of anarch 
and confuſion. The whole conti- 
nent had been made acquainted 
with the reſolution of that houſe 
for recalling Mr. Haſtings; the 
reſolution of the court of pro- 
prietors, by which he was ſecured 
in his government, was kept back. 
He was left in a fituation in which 
even his enemies muſt pity him. 
Would any man wiſh to ſee a go- 
vernor-general of Bengal thus cir- 
cumſtanced? Could the' affairs of 
the company proſper in ſuch a 
ſtate ? | | | 
Beſide theſe contradiftions an- 
other had lately occurred. The 
court of proprietors had voted their 
thanks to Mr. Haſtings, Theſe 
thanks muſt be communicated to 7 
vernment, who acting under the ſpi- 
rit of the reſolutions of the houſe of 
commons, could not perhaps ſuffer 
them to be conveyed to India. This 
naturally led Mr. Fox to comment 
upon the character of the com- 
pany, and the nature of their con- 
nection with their ſervants abroad. 
There were a few perſons among 
them, who, being real proprietors, 
endeavoured to promote the trade 
of the company, and increaſe its 
revenues, For the reſt, their views 
were directed not to commercial, 
but to political purpoſes. The 
former were naturally inclined to 
ſupport that governor, who en- 
abled them to make large divi- 
dends ; and who for that purpoſe, 
B after 
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after having peeulated for his pri- 
vate advantage, had no other way 
to prevent his being called to ac- 
count, but by obliging the unhappy 
natives to undergo a lecond fleecing 
for the benefit of the proprietors. 
The latter could not better gratify 
their wiſhes, than by fupporting 
a governor, Who had in his power 
ſo many opportunities of providing 
for his friends, 

The next charge of abuſe was 
derived from that regular and uni- 
form diſobedience of arders, which 
had characteriſed the company's 
ſervants, In bringing forward a 
comprehenſive ſcheme for the re- 


formation of that government, it 


was not his intentian to enter into 
any retroſpect ; accuſation was by 
no means his object; but it was 
not poſſible to illuſtrqe his obſer- 
vations, without oc#ahonally al- 
luding to particulars, The ſupreme 
council of Bengal had wm" n 
o tion to Mr. Haſtings, to ſen 
* Mr. Fowke and 
Mr. Briſtow, to reſide, the one at 
the court of the nabob of Oude, the 
other at Benares. Mr. Haſtings 
however refuſed to ſend them : 
the directors tranſmitted the moſt 
poſitive orders to carry the vote of 
the ſupreme council into execu- 
tion. Still Mr. Haſtings diſobey- 
ed; and he alleged in his defence, 
that he could not employ perſons 
in whom he had no confidence. 
Towards one of theſe gentlemen 
the ſubſequent conduct of the go- 
vernor-general was curious indeed, 
He granted to Mr, Fowke a con- 
tract, with a commiſhon of fifteen 
per cent, which he obſerved was 
a great ſum, and might operate as 
a temptation on him to protract 
“% But,” added he, „ the 
entire confidence I have in the in- 
tegrity and honour of Mr. Fowke, 
amounts to a full and perfect ſecu- 
rity on that head.“ 
2 


of invective, not only. by thoſe 


To theſe inſtances, the 
added the buſineſs of the expul. 
ton of the raja of Benares fron 
his dominions, and the ganfilcation 
of the princeſſes of Oude, which 
he commented on with mueh fer 
rit . . | * 

The ſyſtem for the govergmen 
of India, was a ſubject of much 
aſperity in the houſe of common, 
It was eſpouſęed with earneſtneſt 
and enthufiaſm, by thoſe what 
habits had formed them to an at- 
tachment for the miniſter; and þ 
was attacked with all the vehemenc 
of indignation, and all the entry 


perſons, who might be ſuppoſed 
to aſpire to the great offices of a& 
miniſtration, but by ſeveral county 
gentlemen, perfectly independent 
in their character, and of the high. 
eſt reputation for integrity and pro- 
bity. It was ſaid, that Mr. For 
had once been regarded by then 
with the fondeſt admiration, They 
had "Ry from him the deliver 
ance of the empire, and the ſeeur: 
ing our liberties upon the mei 
permanent baſis, They recounted 
the perſeverance, the animation 
and the ardour of his exertion 
when a leader of oppoſition, | 
was impoffible to hear him without 
being convinced. It was i [2 
to doubt of the ſingleneſs of his zeal, 
and the ſincerity of his reprobs- 
tion. But they muſt ever regarl 
the connexion he had formed with 
the nobleman, againit whom hi 
efforts had been ſo well and fo fue 
ceſsfully directed, as an inſtance 
of political defection and apoſtaey 
that would admit of no defenct 
They had augured every thing ut 
happy and every thing tremend- 
ous from that moment. Happ 
would they have been, had thel 
dark and melancholy apprehe"* 
ſions been ſhown to be ill founded 
But the meaſure of that day 1 
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it too well how juſtly they had 
julged. It was big with corrup- 
jon and misfortune, It was im- 
offible that a ſtain ſo deep could 
yer be removed from the charac- 
ter of the ſecretary. It was im- 
olſible that he could ever here- 
after be truſted as the miniſter of 
his country. In fine, the paſſing 
of theſe bills into a law was depre- 
cated, as an event, which would 
render the future fittings of that 
houſe ludicrous and abſurd. The 
crown, robbed of its brighteſt 
jewel, would be no longer worth 


leaving the chair, in order to the 
bills, going into a committee, would 
conſign the eonſlitution, the li- 
berties, the glory, and the dignity 
ee the Britiſh empire, to ultimate 
and irretrie vable ruin. 

But the moſt regular and ſy- 
ſematical oppoſition to the bills 
brought into parliament by the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, was conducted by 
Mr, William Pitt. Two objections 
sere principally infiſted upon by 
bis gentleman and his ſupporters ; 
bos one built upon its infringe- 
ment, or rather annihilation of the 
charter of the company; the other, 
upon the new and unconſiitutional 
influence it was calculated to create. 

India it was true wanted re- 
form ; but not ſuch reform as this. 
f t wanted a conſtitutional alteration, 

and not a tyrannical one, that broke 


; through every principle of 1 
ugh ple of equity 
, and juſtice. By the bill before the 
; houſe an attack was made on the 
, moſt ſolemn charters, It pointed 


fatal blow againſt the integrit 
and the faith of parliament ; it 
bee through every tie by which 
an was bound to man. This 
«WY carter did not owe its birth to the 
fooliſh prepoſſeſſion, or the mad 
oP odigality of a Plantagenet, a 
bar, or a Stuart, It was a fair 
oo Purchaſe made of the public, an 


the wearing. The ſpeaker, by 
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equal compact for reciprocal ad- 
vantages between the proprietor 
and the nation at large. | 

The principle of this bill once 
eſtabliſhed, what ſecurity had the 
other public companies of the king 
dom ? What ſecurity had the bank 
of England? What ſecurity had 
the national creditors, or the public 
corporations? Or indeed what aſ- 
ſurance could we have for the great 
charter itſelf, the foundation of all 
our privileges and all our liberties ? 
It would be folly in the extreme to 
ſuppoſe that the principle, once ad- 
mitted, would operate only on the 
preſent occaſion, and only on the 
affairs of the Eaſt India company. 
Good principles might fleep, but 
bad ones never. It was the curſe 
of ſociety, that when a bad prin- 
ciple was once eſtabliſhed, bad men 
would always be found to give it 
its full effect. 

The charter conveying the rights 
of the company was conceived in 
the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt terms that 
could be imagined, It was clearer, 
ſtronger, better guarded in point 
of expreſſion, than that of the 
bank of England. The right, by 
which our gracious ſovereign held 
the ſceptre of theſe kingdoms, was 
not more fully confirmed, was not 
farther removed from the poſſibility 
of all plauſible queſtion. 

The bill under conſideration in- 
cluded a confiſcation of the pro- 
perty, and a disfranchiſement of the 
members of the Eaſt India com- 

any. What was the idea of con- 
— ? Was it not the ſeizing 
by violence the property of one in- 
dividual, and the transferring it to 
another? It was impoſſible for 
this to take effect in a fuller and 
clearer manner than was required 
by this bill. The bill required the 
directors to deliver up all lands, 
renements, houſes, books, records, 
charters, inſtruments, veſſels, goods, 
B 2 money 
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money and ſecurities. Imagina- 
tion was at a loſs to gueſs at the 
moſt inſignificant triſie that had 
eſcaped the harpy claws of a ra- 


venous coalition. The power in- 


deed was pretended to be created 
in truſt for the benefit of the pro- 
prietors : but, in caſe of the groſſeſt 
abuſe of tru, to whom was the 
appeal? To the proprieters? No; 
but to a majority of either houſe of 

arliament, which the moſt drivel- 
ing miniſ'er could not fail to ſe- 
cure with the patronage of above 
two millions ſterling given by this 


dill. 


It had been ſuggeſted, that the 
bill was not a bill of disfranchiſe- 
ment, becauſe it did not take from 
the proprietors their right to an ex- 
clufire trade, Was this trade the 
only franchiſe of the proprietors ? 
There was a property in this king- 
dom, a freehold, for initance, to 
which a franchiſe was annexed, 


The franchiſe might be taken away, 


yet the property remain. But 


ſurely the freeholder would loudly 


and juſtly complain. The cafe was 


parallel as to Eaſt India ſtock. Per- 
ſons poſſeſſed of Pock to a certain 
amount were entitled to a vote upon 
every important queſtion of the com- 
pany's affairs. The purchaſe money 
was more confiderabie from this in- 
trinfic valve it was ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs, "This privilege was to be 
taken away by the bill; and yet it 
was aferted, that the proprietors 
would not be disfrauchiſed. God 
forbid that the people of England 
thould have many ſuch defenders of 
their franchiſes in a Britith houſe of 
commons | 

Nor was the bill ſo objectionable 
when regarded as annihilating the 
moſt ſacred charters, as it was in 
the other view in which they be- 
held it. No, it was harmleſs as 
the waſte paper on the table, com- 
pared to the conſequences that mull 


neceſſarily follow to the libertie 
and conſtitution of this count 
from its patling into a law, The 
bill was calculated to increaſe the 
influence of the crown, and that 
in a degree beyond all precedent 
enormous and alarming. Seven 
commitſioners, choſen olienfibly by 
parliament, but really by admins 
ſtration, were to involve in the 
vortex of their authority the whole 
treaſure of India, Theſe, poured 
forth like an irreliftible torrent upon 
this country, would ſweep away 
our liberties and all we could cal 
eur own. If the ſecretay expreſ- 
ed himſelf apprehenſive of the in- 
fluence of Mr. Haſtings, an indi- 
vidual unknown in this country, 
but for his tituation in India; if he 
ſhuddered at the ſuppoſed prers- 
lence of Afiatic intereſt, under the 
name of a ſubject unconnetted 
with reſpectable families and' ex- 
tenſive factions, how much greater 
reaſon was there to fear leſt the 
wealth and patronage of India, 
thrown into the hands of uniting 
factions, and theſe armed with the 
power of the crown, ſhould per- 

etuate their authority and render 
it irreſiſlible? 

But the opppſition did not con- 
fine their ſtrictures to the intrinſie 
merits of the bill. They expa- 
tiated on the motives, which they 
believed to have ſuggelted its ori- 
ginal idea. The ſecretary had ac- 
knowleged himſelf to be a party 
man, and a man of ambition, 
Theſe indeed were the principal 
features of the meaſure before the 
houſe, It there appeared, that no- 
thing could ſatisfy his inordinate 
ambition, ſhort of a perpetual die. 
tatorſhip. They profeſſed to per- 
ceive in him many reſpectable qua- 
lities, but they could by no means 


conſent to ſee him exalted upon 
the ruins of the conſſitution. He 


would be crowned, How that 
might 
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might change his nature, there's the 

ueſtion.“ This idea was placed 
in 4 great variety of lights, and 
i[luirated by compariſons borrowed 
from Cæſar, from Cromwcl and 
from Catiline.—It appeared, that 
he was prepared, to tacrifice the 
kipg, the parliament, and the pec- 
ple, at the ſhrine of a party. He 
defired to clevate his preſent con- 
nexions to a ſituation, in which no 
political convulſicns and no ſhitt- 
ings of power might be able to de- 
roy their importance, and put an 
end to their aſcendancy, 

In addition to theſe animadver- 
ſions, it was remarked by ſeveral 
indepencent members, that a few 
{ſions ago, they had voted that 
the influence of -x crown was too 
largely increaſed, and had lent 
their hand to its diminution. "This 
had been in ſome degree effected; 
but what was the propos tion of in- 
fluence, diminiſhed by the deſtruc- 
tion of a few boards, compared to 
that which would be created by the 
preſent bill? Induced by this re- 
collection, they enumerated the 
battles they had fought in this ve- 
nerable cauſe. They would not 
have been hurt in the degree in 
which they now were, if the ſe- 
cretary had deſerted alone, and 
had not deluded, and carried alon 
with him numbers of men, high 
in the public eſtimation, and with 
whom they had formerly thought 
it an honour to aſſociate. In the 
mean time they intreated Mr, Fox, 
that he would not hurt their feel- 
ings by the mention of the name of 
2 late noble marquis, who would 
have been among the firſt to repro- 
batea ſcheme big with ſuch fatal con- 
ſequences, And they called upon 
thoſe, who had formerly been their 
fellow ſoldiers, if they had any re- 
maining attachment to Britiſh li- 


berty and the Britiſh con itution, 


wit they had ever been ſincere in 
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their patriotic exertions, to come 


over and vote with them in this 


great and deciding queliion, 


Mr. Dundas, the late lord advo- 


cate, did not object to the meaſure 
under conſideration, becauſe it in- 
creaſed the influence of the crown, 
but becauſe it did what was much 
worſe, created a new, enormous and 
unexampled influence, which it 


placed in the hands of the miniſter” 


and his party fer five years, In. 
this the 1 had out-heroded. 


Herod. Mr. Dundas did not ac- 


cuſe him of deſerting the cauſe 59 
had formerly ſupported. On th 

contrary, he had gone beyond all 
his former atchievements in re- 
ducing the influence of the crown, 
He was creating an immenſity of pa- 
tronage, independent of the crown 
and oX arliament, .and that would 
follow bim into private life. He 
was creating a fourth ellate in the 
realm, big with the moſt alarming, 
conſequences, and that in its pro- 
greſs might overturn the crown 
and ſubvert the conſtitution of 


'Britain. 


Previouſly to the ſecond reading 
of the Eaſt India commiſſioners bill, 
a petition was preſented from the 
proprietors and another from the 
directors of the company, repre- 
ſenting the meaſure as ſubverſive of 
their charter and operating as a 
confiſcation of their property, with- 
out charging againſt them any . 
cific delinquency, without ul 
and without conviction; a pro- 
ceeding contrary to the moſt ſi- 
cred. privilege of Britiſh ſubjects, 
They therefore prayed that the acts 
of delinquency preſumed againſt 
them, m1 ht be itated in writing, 
and a reafonable time allowed them 
to deliver in their anſwer; and that 
they might be heard by themſelves 
or their counſel, againſt the bill, 
Meanwhile the chairman, who was 


a friend to the ſyſtem of reform, 
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22 
and who was afterwards named in 
the committee as one of the ſeren 
commiſſioners, refigned his oſſice 
in the company's ſervice, About 
the ſame time à ſtate was delivered 
in, on the part of the directors, of 
their pecuniary ſituation, the de- 


ſign of which was to overthrow 


what had been afferted upon that 
ſubject by Mr. Fox, upon the open- 
ing of the bufineſs, ' In this eſti- 
mate they repreſented the creditor 
fide of the account as amounting 
to 14,311,1731; and they brought 
themſelves in debtors in the ſum of 
10, 342, 602. Of canſequence the 
reſult of. their ſtatement was a ba- 
lance, in favour of the company, 
of z, 008, 4811. 8. 
The arguments of the counſel 
were of courſe nearly coincident 
doin thoſe of the oppoſition, As 
ſoon as they were withdrawn, Mr. 
Fox roſe, and with much acute- 
neſs, ingenuity and detail, con- 
troverted a great number of the ar- 
ticles in the eſtimate 'of the direc- 
tors. He ſaid, that he was really 
ſurpriſed, that, after the various 
objections that had been ſtated, to 
his ſyſtem, he found himſelf this 
day attacked upon a ground where 
he had leaſt expected it. The vio- 
lation of charters, the deſpotiſm 
and oppreſſion of the bill were topics 
which he expected to have hear 
enlarged upon in every poſſible 
variety of expreſſion. Put theſe 
grounds were nearly abandoned; 
and now he was to be attacked on 
the fide where he felt himſelf moſt 
ſtrong. Yet he would confeſs that 
he was ſorry he was ſo ſirong there, 
ſince his ſtrength muſt be funded 
in the weakneſs of the company, 
It was an old maxim of policy in 
times of danger from a foreign ene- 
my, to paint.the reſources and the 
condition of the ſtate in the moſt 
favourable colours ; but our pre- 


257,488.40 


ſent fituation was ſuch as nat 
allow of the praciice ef theſe de. 
ceptions. No efiectual remedy 
could be applied, if we did not 
begin with looking that ſituatiag 
in the face. | 
The ſecretary went on to ſtate, 
that he had objections to make tg 
different parts of the paper upon the 
table, 'to the amount of ſomethin 
more than 12,9cq,oool, fierling, 
He would not atnrm that the would 
carry conviction to the minds of all 
who heard him, but he would freely 
declare that they were conyincing 
to him, | | 
- The firſt article in the account, 
held out as the property of the com. 
pany, was the ſum of 4,2 0,000l, 
originally advanced by the com. 
pany as A conſideration for the 
purchaſe of their charter, and 
which was not liable to be re, 
paid, but upon the diſſolution of 
the monopoly. This ſum ought 
in candour to have been fated x 
the price it would probably obtain 
ſheuld the company think proper 
to ſell the lock towards the pay: 
ment of their debts. And as thi 
was two fifths below the nominal 
value, he ſhould conceive himſelt 
intitledtoa deduction of 1, 580, ooch 
The debts from France, for the 
ſubſiſtence of priſoners in the wa 
which concluded in 1763, for en. 
pences on the Manilla expedition, 
aud for hoſpital expences, amount. 
ing to 422,0111, were ſuch as f 
was ſurely highly improper to 
include in the ſtatement of pro: 
perty applicable to the diſcharys 
of the company's debts, Tic 
next article, upon which the 
ſecretary thought proper to au. 
madyert, was that of the met 
chandiſe exported to India, but 
not arrived when the laſt accounts 
were drawn, to the amount © 


1,219,0911, He objectedro$00,000) 
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or this articie, as conſiſting of mi- 
litary ſores to be conſumed in In- 
dia, and therefore incapable in an 

form of being applied to the liqui- 
dation of their debts, The next 
article was for the advance of 
freight to be deducted on the at- 
rival of their ſhips, 172,334 1. 
To this article he had a very great 
and ſolid obje tion. The company 
had advanced the freight on fifty- 
three ſhips; of theſe fourteen had 
come home, two had been burned 
and blown up, and: there re- 
mained thirty-ſeven, on which the 
remaining freight and demurrage 
were ſtill to be paid, at the rate of 
50,0001, per ſip. So that inſtead 
of this ſum which they had taken 
to their credit, they were to be 
charged on the account with 
1,350,:0>1. for which they were 
bound, and which they muſt pay. 
The ſecretary deſired to know, what 
parliament would. have thought of 
any miniſter in that houfe, who 
ſhould have preſented an account 
ſo miſerably fallacious, The fol- 
lowing fums of 12, zoo I. as the 
value of their ſhipping, and of 
25346161. for their warehouſes in 
this country, Mr. Fox objected to 
in toro. They could not be brought 
forward but on the preſumption 
of their bankruptcy, a preſump- 
tion which he had never made, 
and which could not be taken. 
To the article of 703,8241, the 
prime coſt of certain cargoes on 
their paſſage to Bengal, he object. 
ed in part. It was well known, 
that the company ſuffered a confi- 
derable loſs upon Bengal goods ; 
and he would take this loſs at 
112,824 J. The cargoes from Ben- 
gal to the other preſideneies, which 
were ſtated at 364,51c l. confiſted 
of military ſtores, and the entire ſum 
was for that reaſon deducted from 
the account, by the ſecretary, Up- 


off the ſum o 


than $500,000 1, 
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on the ſame prineiple was ſtruck 

f 680, „09 l. from the 
quick ſtock at Bengal. The ſuin 
advanced by them to the board of 


trade ought to be leſs by 100, ooo l. 


The article of 789,828 l. as the 
debt due from the nabob of Oude, 
Mr. Fox wiſhed at once to firike 
off, along with every other article 
of the ſame nature. He believed, 
that the feelings and the magnani- 


mity of the country would go with 


him in ſaying, that they would ra- 
ther be doomed to pay all that the 
company owed, ill as they could 
at this time bear it; ill as the fink- 
ing fund could ſuſtain the ſhock, 
they would rather apply to that, 
than wring it from the rinces of 
the country, by aiding them in the 
oppreſſion and ruin of their inno- 
cent people. To the eſtimat: of 
the quick ſtock at Madras, Mr. 
Fox made fimilar objections, and 
by virtue of them reduced the ba- 


lance in favour of the company 


from 2,078,078 I, to little more 
From the quick 
ſtock at Bencoolen, he deducted 
400,000 l. which were exhautted 
in the expences of the eſtabliſh- 
ment. The entire quick ſtock at 
St. Helena, 27, 518 l. was diſallowed 
on the ſame principle. The balance 
againſt the company at Bombay, 
which was taken by the directors at 
967,085 1. the ſecretary increaſed 
to 1,170 1. There was an ad- 
ditional arrear to be taken as due 
to the army in India, beyond what 
the account ſtated, of 140, oco l. 
The ſum of zoo, l, due to the 
ſuba of the Decan, was alſo to- 
tally omitted. "Theſe objections 
taken together he eonſidered as 
amounting to 9, 4 „ l. To 
this was to be added, the ſum due 
to the proprietors, 3, 200, ooo l, 
which would make the whole con- 
fiderably more than 1 2,000,000 l. 
B 4 A re- 
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A rejoinder to the animadver- 
fions of the ſecretary was atter- 
wards delivered in by the directors. 
The difference between their repre- 
ſentations of the company's fitua- 
tion,” turned chiefly upon two 
points; the firſt, whether any pro- 

rty beſide that which was now 
in hand, ought to be taken into 
the eſtimate of available property 
for the diſcharge of their debts ; 
the ſecond, whether or no the ba- 
lance was to be ſtruck upon the 
ſuppoſition of their bankruptcy, 
and the conſequent ſale of their 
houſes, warehouſes and ſhipping. 
Another objection was fiarted to 
the ſecretary's having enumerated 


the capital of the proprietors a- 


mong the debts of the company. 
Never, it was ſaid, had it in any 


former inſtance been heard of, that 


the original ſtock of the trader 
ſhould be enumerated in the cata- 
logue of his debts, and that he 
ſhould be treated as inſolvent un- 
leſs he were able to make up that 
fun. | 

Having refuted the fallacious 
repreſentation the company had 
made of their finances, Mr, Fox 
ſaid, that he was now ready to de- 
clare, that if every ſhilling of that 
1 were real and forthcom- 
ing, a bill of the nature of the 
preſent would not be the leſs ne- 
ceſſary. He truſted, that the mea- 
ſure he had the honour to intro- 
duce, would not be ſo far degraded, 
as for it to be ſaid for a moment, 
that it originated in the poverty of 
the company. If any miſunder- 
ſtanding had hitherto taken place 
upon that head, he truſied, that 
it would ceaſe henceforth, and that 
ſo odious a libel upon this country 
would not paſs current, as that 
ſordid motives only had induced 
the government of England to do 


that, which we were bound to do 


as politicians, as Chriſhans, and u 
men, by every conhderation which 
made a nation reſpectable, prey 
and glorious. 
he bill had been combated up 


on various principles; hut to the 


hour he was ſpeaking, it had nat 


been canvaſſed upon its own in- 
trinfic merits. he nature and 
ſubſtance of theſe attacks, he coy- 
ſtrued as the ſtrongeſt comment 
upon the excellence of the mes 
ſure, If a more rational - oppoh- 
ſition could be made to it, no doubt 
it would have been made. Such 
as they were however, he would 
endeavour to remove the dithicu|- 
ties that had been created, 

Much had been ſaid reſpecting 
the violation of charters. The 
novelty of the proceedings now 


under conſideration, had been 


mentioned. Certainly perſons wha 
talked thus had never read the 
other acts, by which the compi- 
ny's charters had been altered to a 
great extent. he regulating act 


of 1772, had effected various 


changes, and had given the whole 
military and civil government to par- 
liamentary commitlioners, though 
unfortunately to commithoners in 
India, The different acts by which 


the dividends. of the company had 


been retirained, had pointed di- 
rectly at their commercial concerns 
and had affected their 22 
he neceſſity, in the preſeyt fitua- 
tion of afigirs, of ſome alteration of 
the reigning ſyſtem had been uni: 


verſally acxnowleged, and his op- 


ponents had warned the houſe + 


gainſt palliatives and half-meaſures. 


He would be glad to hear how it 
was poflible to adopt a new ſyilem 
by parliamentary authority, with: 
out ſtriking at thoſe charters which 
intitled the company to continug 
the old one.. 
Ihe plea of neceſſity was there 
J WM re 


re the plea to which he had ad- 
erted, But it had been objected 
o bim, that neceflity was the creed 
(llaves. Hie would tell thoſe ob- 
«tors, that it was alſo the creed 
u freemen, Every 1) llable that 
ad been uttered, reipeciing the 
itangibility of claims made vene- 
ible by preſcription and parch- 
ents, was a battery againu the 
ain pillars. of the Britiſh conſli- 
ation. No man would aftirm, that 
; truit to a company of merchants 
ſood upon the fol mn and ſancti- 
ed ground, by which a truit was 
ommitted to a monarch, The ar- 
uments therefore ut his opponents 
iight have been adopted with ad- 
iional propriety by king James 
he Second. He might have claim- 
d the property of dominion ; but 
hat had been the language of the 
deople? No, you have no property 
n dominion, Dominion was velied 
n you, as it is in every chief magiſ- 
rate, for the benefit of the com- 
unity to be governed. It was a 
icred truſt delegated by compact. 
ou have abuſed the truſt. You 
ave exerc ſed dominion for the 
purpoſes of vexation and tyranny, 
ot of comfort, protection and 
bod order. We therefore reſume 
he power which was originally 
urs, We recur to the riß prin- 
ple of all government, the will 
t the many; and it is our will 
hat you ſhall no longer abuſe your 
lommion,” | 

Under the head of influence, 
lr. Fox animadverted upon the 
confiſtent objections of Mr. Dun- 
s and the country gentlemen, 
t had been charged upon him by 
be latter, that all Fe had formerly 
one in reducing the influence of 
© crown was nothing, compared 
ith the immenſe acceſſion of power 
at he was now acquiring tor it. 
Man however it was, that this 
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25 
bill as little augmented the influ- 


ence of the crown, as any meaſure 
that could be deviſed , .r the go- 
vernment of ndia, with the tignt- 
eit promiſe of ſucceſs, The very 
genius of influence contiſted in 
hope or fear, fear of loſing what 
we had, or hope of gaining more. 
Make the commiſſioners removeable 
at will, and you ſet all the little 
paſſions of human nature afloat. 
Inveul them with power, upon the 
ſame tenure as the Britiſh judges 
hold their ſtation, removeable up- 
on 1 punifhable upon 
guilt, but fearleſs ot power if they 
diſcharge their truli, and they will 
be liable to no ſeducement and 
will execute their functions with 
glory to themſelves, and for the 
common good of the country and 
mankind. 

I he ſecretary intreated the houſe 
to- compare the bill now upon their 
table, with the biil brought in dur- 
ing the laſt iefſion by the lord ad- 
vocate of Scotland. Ihe bill of 
Mr. Dundas had created an ar- 
bitrary and deſpotic power in one 
man over millions of his 'fellow- 
creatures, not in England, where 
the remedy was always eaſy and at 
hand, but in the Eaſt Indies, the 
ſcene of every miſchief, fraud and 
violence. Ihe bill of the preced- 
ing ſeſſion afforded the moſt ex- 
tenſive latitude tor malverſaticn ; 
the bill before the houſe guarded 
againit it with ail imaginable pre- 
caution, It preſumed the pottibi- 
lity of bad adminiltration; for 
every word 1n it breathed ſuſpicion. 
t ſuppoſed that men were but 
men; it confided in no integrity; 
it truſted no character: it annexed 
reſponſibility, not only to eve 
actlon, but — to 112 
the powers it created. Mr. Dun- 
das had remarked, that he would 
have been better pleaſed with the 

| bill 
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bill had it confided the affairs of he could enter 3 
might be re. 


India to a new ſecretary of ſtate, 
or had it «yen blended them with 
the buſineſs of Mr, Fox's office. 
Mr. Fox begged to ſubmit it to his 
audience, what would have been 
the provable comments of the other 
fide of the houſe, had either of 
theſe propolitions originated with 
him. | ele 
But, ſaid Mr. Dundas, I have no 
apprehenſions from the tendeney 
of this bill to augment the influ- 
ence of the crown; the object of 
my terror is the influence it creates 
in oppolition to the - crown ; the 
novel principle it eſtabliſſies of an 
impeRum in imperio. It was in poſ- 
fible, as the ſecretary conceived, 
for Mr. Dundas to have ſo deſpica- 
ble an idea of the good ſenſe of 
that houſe, as to expect the flight- 
eſt attention to this remark, It 
was intended only for the people 
without doors, But even there it 
would produce no effect. The 
multitude knew the /allacy of it as 
well as the learned gentleman him- 
ſelf. The 
tion of the Eaſt-India company 
had been wiſhed for ſcores of years, 
by many good men in this country, 
for the very reaſon that it was an 
imperium in imperio. The worſt ſpe- 
cies of government was hat which 
could run counter to all the ends 
of its inſtitution with impunity, 
Nothing could poſſibly create the 
ſmalleſt expectation of benefit, in 
any perſon who underſtood the fi- 
tuation of India, but a ſyſtem of 
permanency, Allowing, for argu- 
ment's ſake, to the governor gene- 
ral of India, under Mr. Dundas's 
bill, the moſt unlimited and ſupe- 
rior abilities, with ſoundneſs of 
heart and integrity the moſt un- 
queſtionable ; what fair hope could 
þe entertained of the ſucceſs of his 
projects, when perhaps before 


knew that the diſſolu- 


of one of them he 

called, in conſequence of one of 
thoſe changes in adminiſtymion, 
which of late years had been fo fre. 
quent 7 Ir,” added the ſeeretary, 
* the diſpenſers of the plan for go. 
verning India, (a place from which 
the anſwer of a letter cannot be 
expected in leſs than twelve mouths) 
have not greater ſtability in theit 
ſituations than à Britiſh miniſtry, 
adieu to all hopes of rendering our 
Eaftern territories of any advan: 


tage to this country; ' adieu' tg 


every expectation of purifying the 
Indian tyitem, of reform, of im- 
provement, of regulating the trade 
u its proper principles, of re- 
eltabliſhing the 0e 5 comfort, 
and of ſecuring the perpetuity of 
theſe bleſſings by the cordial recon- 
cilement of the Indians with theit 
former tyrants, upon terms of 
amity, friendſhip and fellos ſhip.” 
As to the eircumſtance of the com: 
miſſioners being nominated by par. 
liament in the firſt inſtance, it ws 
ſo far from being any thing new, 
violent and alarming, that the 
houſe would recollect that in no 
parliamentary commiſſion down i 
the commiſſioners of the land-tax, 
had it ever been otherwiſe. 

The ſecretary had already ſpoken 
of himſelf, and he muſt add ſome 
other obſervations on the ſame ſub- 
jet. The houſe would fee that 
the aukward taſk was rendered in. 
diſpen6ble, infinitely more having 
been ſaid concerning him in thele 
debates, than concerning the quel. 
tion which was the proper fubjet 
of agitation. He had been chary: 
ed with deſettion and apoſtacy from 
thoſe principles of liberty upon 
the former aſſertion of which be 
was now ſo highly complimented, 
In reply to this charge he would 
aſſert, that were they to ſearch en 
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hiſtory of his life, they would find 
that the period of it, in which he 
had firuggled molt for the real, ſyb- 
lantial cauſe of liberty, was that 
yery moment. What was the moſt 
odious ſpecies of tyranny ? Pre- 
ciſely that which the bill was in- 
tended to annihilate: that a hand- 
{il of men, free themſelves, ſhould 
erecute the molt baſe and abomin- 
able deſpotiſm over millions of 
their fellow-creatures, that inno- 
cence ſhould be the victim of op- 
preſſion, that induſtry ſhould toil 
tor rapine, that the harmleſs la- 
bourer ſhould ſweat, not for his own 
benefit, but for the luxury and ra- 
pacity of tyrannic depredation ; in 
z word, that thirty millions of men 
güted by providence with the or- 
dinary endowments of humanity, 
ſhould groan under a ſyſſem of deſ- 
potiſm unmatched in all the hiito- 
nies of the world. 

But the charge was ſtill repeated, 
and that ſide of the houſe were de- 
ſerters. A few cold and diſaffected 
members tell off, then turned about, 
and to palliate their own defection, 
called the body of the army de- 
lerters! They had not deſerted ; 
here they were a firm phalanx. 
Delerted indeed they had been in 
the moment of diſaſter, but never 
dejected, and ſeldom complaining. 
dome of thoſe wha roſe upon their 
wreck, and who eagerly graſped 
the power they had had the labour 
of erecting, now called them de- 
ſerters. They retorted the term 
with juſt indignation, But an ho- 


nourable gentleman had adviſed ' 


Mr, Fox not to mention the name 
ot the marquis of Rockingham, 
Who would never have counte- 
nanced a bill of this kind. This 
Vas, indeed, impoſing hard condi- 
flons on thoſe who had tuffered a 
fort of political martyrdom in the 
raule of that nobleman, and had 
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ſurrendered pomp and power rather 
than remain, where his principles 
ceaſed to be faſhionable, and were 
withering into contempt. At no 
period of his life did Mr. Fox men- 
tion the marquis with more coufi- 
dence, than at this moment, when 
he ſaid, that his ſoul ſpoke in every 
line of the bill before the houte, 
for his ſoul ſpoke in every meaſure 


of virtue, wiſdom, humane policy, 


and national honour, 

A game of a twofold quali 
was plaving by the other fide of 
the houſe upon this occalion, to 
which he hoped the houſe, and he 
hoped the kingdom would attend. 
They were endeavouring to injure 
adminiſtration through two chan- 
nels at the ſame time; through a 
certain great quarter, and through 
the people. They were attempt- 
ing 10 alarm the fr, by aſſerting, 
that the bill increaſed the influence 
ot miniſtry againit the crown ; and 
they were routing the people under 
an idea that it increaſed the influ- 
ence of the crown againit them. 
That they would fail in both, he 
doubted not. In the great quarter 
he truſted, they were well under: 
ſtood, and the princely mind of 
that high perſon was a ſecurity a- 
gainſt their devices: they were 
running ſwiftly to take off what- 
ever little impoſition might have 
been put upon any part even of 
the multitude, He wiſhed to reſ- 
cue the character of the public 
underitanding from the contemptu- 
ous implication that it was capable 
of being gulled by ſuch artifices. 
He felt for his country's honour 
when he ſaid, that Engliſhmen, free 
themſelves, and fond of giving free- 
dom to others, difdained ſuch ſtra- 
tagems, and were equally above 
the ſillineſs of crediting the revilers 
of this act, as above the baſeneſs 
of confederating and making a com- 
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mon cauſe with thoſe, who would 
iupport a iyſtem that diſhonoured 
the country, and kept thirty mil- 
lions of the human race in wretch- 
neſs. He made allowance for the 
hate brained deluſions of tolly and 
ignor nce, and the effects of deſign. 
10 ſuch evils every meaſure was 
liable, and every man muit expect 
a portion of the conſequence. But 
for the ſerious and grave determi- 
nations of the public judgment he 
had the higheſt value; he ever 
had, and ever ſhould have. If it 
were a weakne:s, he confeſſed it, 
that to ioie the good opinion of the 
meaneſt man gave him ſome pain; 
and whatever triumph his enemies 
could derive from ſuch a frame of 
mind, they were welcome to. But 
he would riſk his all upon the ex- 
cellence of this bill. He would 
ruk upon it whatever was molt dear 
to him, whaiever men molt valued, 
the character of integritv, of ta- 
lents, of honour, of preſent repu- 
tation and future fame : theſe he 
would ſtake upon the cenſtitutional 
ſafety, the enlarged policy, the 
equity and wi{dom of t.,11s meaſure. 
And he had no fear, when he ſaid 
(whatever might be the tate of its 
authors) that this bill would pro- 
duce to this country every bleling 
of commerce and revenue; and that 
by extending a generous and hu- 
mane government over thoſe millions 
whom the inſcrutable diſpenſations 
of providence had WM under us 
in the remoteſt regions of the earth, 
it would conſecrate the name of 
England among the nobleſt of na- 
tions. | 
The ſpeech of Mr. Burke upon 
this grand, turning point of the 
then adminiſtration, was perhaps 
the moſt beautiful, ſublime and 
finiſhed compoſition, that his ſtudies 
and his lab. urs had produced. He 
declared himſelf a little concerned 


to perceive the ſpirit and temper iy 
which the debate had been all alone 
purſued upon one ſide of the houle 
The declamation of gentlemenwho 
oppoſed the bill had been abundane 
and vehement; bur they had been 
reſerveu. and even filent, about its 
fitneſs or unfitneſs to obtain the ob- 
ject it had in view. By ſome it wy 
taken up (by way of exerciie he 
preſumed) as a point of law on x 
queſtion of private property aud 
corporate tranchiie ; by others it 
was regarded as the petty intrigue 
of a faction at court, and ary ued 
merely as it tended to ſet this man 
a little higher, or chat a ittle lo. er, 
in ſituation and power. Ihe void 
had been filled up with invectives 
ag.intt coalition; with alluſions to 
the loſs 0: America; with the ac- 
tivity and inactivity of miaiſters, 
The intereſt and well-being of the 


people of India, the intereſt which 


this nation had in the commerce 
and revenues ot that country, could 
ſcarcely obtain the attention of a 
moment. It was not right, it was 
not worthy of that houſe in this 
manner to depreciate the value, to 
degrade the majeſty of tlvs grave 
denberation of policy and empire. 

ihe claims of the Eaſt India 
company under its charters had 
been afie:red in very Jofty language, 
and had been mentioned by the 
phrale of the chartered rights of 
wen. The phraſe, Mr. Burke ob. 
ſerved, was full of aßectation and 
ambiguity. he riguts of nen, 
that is, the natural rights of man- 
kind, were ing eed ſacred things; 
and for any public meaſure m- 
chievouſly to affect them, ought to 
be an objection fatal to the mea: 
ſure, even if no charter could be 
ſet up againſt it. If theſe natural 
rights were farther affirmed by ex. 
preſs covenants, they were in a full 


better condition: they partook " 
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of the ſanctity of the object, 
w__ the ſolemniry of that public 
faith by which they were ſecured. 
euch were the charters of king 
ohn and king Henry the third; 
4d theſe charters had made the 
very name dear to the heart of an 
Fnoliſhman. But there were char- 
ters, not only different from theſe, 
but formed on principles the very 
reverſe of theirs. The rights they 
communicated (to ſpeak of them 
in terms of the greateſt poſl.ble mo- 
deration) did at leaſt ſuſpend the 
natural rights of mankind at large, 
and were liable to fall into a direct 
violation of them. Such was the 
charter of the Eaſt India company. 
It was ſamped by the faith of the 
king; it was ſtamped by the faith 
of parliament ; it had been bought 
for money, - honeſtly and fairly 
paid: it had been bought for 
valuable conſideration, over and 
over again. More than this could 
nit be aflerted by the moſt ſtre- 
nuous advocates the company had 
to boaſt, 

It was true however of every 
ſpecies of political dominicn, and 
erery deſcription of commercial 
privilege, none of u hich were ori- 
ginal rights, or grants for the mere 
benefit of the holders, that they 
were in the ſtricteſt ſenſe a truſt ; 
that the perſons to whom they were 
delegated were accountabie, and 
that they were liable totally to 
ceaſe, when they ſubſtantially va- 
ned from the purpoſes of their exi- 
ſence, The very charter, which 
vas held out to exclude parliament 
om a'l interterence, was the thing 
which at once gave a-title, and im- 
poſed a duty upon them, to inter- 
lere in all caſes of flagrant malver- 
lation, Parliament had ſold, it was 
admitted. all they had a right to 
ſell; tuat is, their authority, not 
their control. They had not a 
Tight to make a market of their 
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duties: and paſſively to bear with 
oppreſſions committed under the 
ſanction of their authority, was, in 
truth and reaſon, to be an accom- 
plice in the abuſe, 

The ſtrong admiſſion, Mr. Burke 
was conſcious, that he had made 
of the company's rights, bound him 
to do a great deal. He ought to be 
able to ſhow that the object affected 
by the abuſe was gre t and impor- 
tant, that the abuſe was habitual 
and of conſiderable magnitude, and 
that without an entire change of 
ſyſtem it was utterly incurable, All 
this ought to be made as viſible to 
him as the light of the ſun, betore - 
he would ſtrike off an atom of the 
charter, His reluctance for the 
ſake of a theory, however ſpecious, 
to the deſtroying any eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtem of government, was inſuper- 
able. 
After having ſtated the extent of 
territory and population, which 
was the object of this bill, Mr. 
Burke deſcribed the quality and 
character of the inhabitants, They 
did not confiit of an abje& ana bar- 
barous populace; much leſs of 
gangs of ſavages, like the Guaranies 
and Chiquiros, who wandered on the 
borders of the river of Amazons 


or the Plate, They were a people 


for ages civilized and cultivated ; 
cultivated by all the arts of poliihed 
life, while we were yet in the woods, 
There had been (and ſtill the ſkele- 
t-ns remained) princes once of 
great dignity, authority and opu- 
lenee. There were to be found the 
chiefs of tribes and nations. There 
was to be found an ancient and ve- 
nerable prieſthood, the depoſitary 
of their laws, learning and hi- 
ſtory, the guides of the le 
while living, and their conſolation 
in death ; a nobility of great anti- 
juity and renown; a multitude of 
cities, not exceeded in population 
and trade by thoſe of the firſt claſs 

in 
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in Evrope ; merchants and bankers, 
individual houſes of whom had once 
vied with the bank of Envland, 
whoſe credit had often ſupported a 
tottering ſtate, and preſerved their 
governments in the midſt of war 
aud deſolation; millions of inge- 


nious manufacturers and mechanics, 


millions of the moſt diligent, and 
not the leaſt intelligent tillers of the 
earth. . Here were to be found al- 
molt all the religions profeſſed b 
men, the Bramincal, the Muſſul- 
man, the eaſtern and the weſtern 
Chriſtian. 8 | 
In deſcrihing the magnitude and 
atrocity of the abuſe, Mr. Burke 
affirmed, with reſpect to the con- 
duct of the company towards powers 
and ſtates independent, or that not 
long fince were ſuch, that there 
was not a ſingle prince, ſtate, or 
potentate, with whom they had 
come into contact, whom they had 
not ſold ; that there was not a ſingle 
treaty they had ever made which 
they had not broken; and that 
there was not a ſingle prince or 
Rate that had ever put any truft in 
the company, and was not utterly 
ruined, Mr. Burke's firſt inſtance 
was in the Great Mogul, the de- 


perſonage, as high as human vene- 
ration could look at, was by every 
account, amiable in his manners, 
reſpectable for his piety according 
to his mode, and accompliſhed in 
all the oriental literature. Money 
was coined m his name; in his 
name juſtice was adminiſtered ; he 
was prayed for in every temple 
through the countries we poſl-fled 
but he had been fold. To this 
example Mr. Burke added the fale 
of the Rohillas, thoſe of the nabob 
of Bengal, of the polygars, of the 
Maratta empire, of Ragoba the pre- 
render to that empire, and of the 
ſuba of the Decan, Ihe tranſac- 
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tions in the beginning, and during 
the whole courſe of the Marat 
war, furniſhed a very copious lif 
of inſtances under the ſecond head, 

In regard to the ruin of ſuch 
princes as had confided in the com- 
pany, the houſe would be pleaſed 
to look to the hiſtory and preſem 
condition of the nabob of Oude. 
In the year 1779 this country bal 
been afflicted with a general famine; 
a calamity which was known to relax 
the ſeverity even of the Snok f- 
gorous government, In this fitux 
tion the preſident of Bengal had 
put an abſolute negative upon the 
repreſentation of the prince, add. 
ing, that perhaps Expedients might 
be found for affording him a gradudl 
relief, but that theſe could not be 
applied at once, and that their effe# 
muſt be diſtant, This diſtant r. 
lief however never arrived, and 
the country was ruined, Mr. Haf 
ings acknowleged, that the “ event 
had proved the reverſe of his hopes, 
and had yielded nothing but accu- 
mulation of diſtreſs, debaſement 


and diſſatisfaction to the nabob, and 


diſappointment and diſgrace to him- 
felf.” But in_ the midit of this 


grand waſte of the company's do- 
ſcendant of Tamerlane. This high / 8 


minion, one country, like an iſland, 
ſtill bore the marks of fertility and 
plenty. The whole of his coun- 
try, ſay the enemies of its unfor- 
tunate prince, is what the whole 
country of the Rohillas was, cul- 
tivated like a garden, without ont 
neglected ſpot in it. Fizulla wa 
ſuppoſed, in the courſe of a few 
years, to have doubled the popu- 
lation and revenues of his country.” 
Dr. Swift had ſomewhere ſaid, that 
he who could make two blades of 

raſs grow, where but one grew be. 

re, was a greater benefaQtor w 
the human race than all the pol. 
ticians that ever exiſted, Thi 
prince, who would have been * 
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y antiquity, who would have been 
'nked with Ofiris, and Bacchus 
ind Ceres, and the divinities moſt 
ropitious to men, was for theſe 
ery merits attacked by the com- 
yany's government as a cheat, a 
obber and a traitor, His terri- 
ory, ſmaller in extent than the 
ounty of Norfolk, already paid to 
he Britiſh government 15c,cocl. 
ber annum, and a demand was now 
made upon it to the amount of 
$00,000]. more. The ſituation of 
Faruckabad appeared to be ſimilar 
o that of the territories of Fizulla. 
To this might be added, the affair 
of the polygars, and the fituation 
ff the prince who had ruined the 
polygars, Mahomet Ali Khan. The 
ſtory of the raja of Benares, and 
of the princeſſes of Oude were alſo 
Wrclated by Mr. Burke with much 
{Warmth of colouring. 
| From the conduct of the com- 
 Wpany towards the independent pow- 
ers and ſtates that ſurrounded them, 
the houſe would turn to the ftua- 
ton of the countries immediately 
| Wunder the charter government. In 
the year 1772, and about the time 
in which Mr. Haſtings had become 
preſident of Bengal, theſe provinces 
were laid waſte with a famine. The 
| WE ficcour, which the new preſident 
and council lent to the afflicted na- 
ton—was it poſſible to believe the 
relation ?—was the ſetting up the 
handed intereſt of a whole kingdom, 
oa kingdom to be compared to 
WO france, to public auction. No pre- 
terenc* had been given to the ancient 
WW proprietors. They muſt bid againſt, 
"every uſurer, every temporary ad- 
venturer, every jobber 7 
erery ſervant of every European, 
or they had been obliged to con- 
tent themſelves, in lieu of their ex- 
tenhve domains, with their houſe, 
Ws ſuch 2 penfion as the ſtate 
auclioneers thought fit to aſſign. 


r 
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Another reform had ſince come 
upon the back of the firſt, a new 
ſcheme of ceconomy had taken 
place, and had deprived them of 
the penſion, - The menial ſervants 
of Engliſhmen, perſons, + whoſe 
fithers they would not have ſet 
with the dogs of their flock,” en- 
tered into their patrimonial lands. 
Mr. Haſtings's banian, after this 
auction, had been found poſſeſſed 
of territories yielding a rent of 

140, . | | 
A total revolution in the year 
1581 had alſo taken place in the na- 
tive adminiſtration of juſtice, In 
one of the uſual freaks of legiflation, 
the council of Bengal had trans- 
ferred the judicature, till then ex- 
erciſed by the principal Muffulmen, 
ty a4 body conſtituted of certain 
Engliſh ſervants of the company, 
and the Gentoo zemidars of the 
country, who had never petitioned . 
for it, and, for — thing that ap- 
peared, never defired the boon, 
The natives however had ſoon 
the conſolation of perceiving that 
the Engiiſh government fared no 
better. A board of juſtice and re- 
venue had been planned by the pre- 
ſident and council in 1772, and ſofar 
ratified by the court of directors, that 
they gave preciſe orders that no alte- 
ration ſhould be made in it without 
their conſent, In this conſtitution 
(whether in other reſpects good or 
evil) there had been authority, 
communication, mutual check, and 
control. They had been obliged to 
enter on their minutes their reaſons 
and diſſents; ſo that a man of di- 
I':gence and tolerable ſagacity, ſit- 
ting in London, might be able from 
them to form ſome judgment of the 
ſpirit of what was going on en the 
rtheſt bank of the Ganges and 
Burrampooter. This conſtitution 
however, without any previous 
ſtep, at one firoke, by the autho- 
rig 
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rity of a ſingle individual, had been 
ſwept away. The chief of each 
council, and one European col- 
tector of revenue, only remained. 
Their continuance wa: publicly de- 
clared to be only temporary and 
permiſſivc. 
tormed in Calcutta, to whom not 
only the functions of all the infe- 
rior, but even thoſe of the ſupreme 
adminiſtration of revenue were de- 
legated. In the obſcure and ſilent 
gulf ot this committee every thing 
was now buried. The thickeſt 
ſhades of night ſurrounded their 
tranſactions. Ihe directors, who 


had dared to talk with ſuch con- 


fdence of their revenues, knew 
nothing abaut them, What uſed 
to fill volumes was now compriſed 
under a few dry heads on a ſheet 
of paper. The judicial inſtitution 
had undergone a ſimilar change, 
and judges were placed at the head 
of each court taken from the junior 
fervants of the company. 
Mr. Burke proceeded to point 
out a few of the many lines of dif- 
ference, which were to be found 
between the vices of the company's 
government and thoſe of the con- 
uerors who preceded us in India. 
The ſeveral irruptions of Arabs, 
Tartars and Perſtans 
for the greater part waſteful in the 
extreme : our entrance into the do- 
minion had been with ſmall compa- 
rative effuſion of blood, and was 


leſs effected by open force than by, 


various frauds and deluſions. But 

the difference in favour of the firſt 
conquerors was this; the Aſiatic 
conquerors had ſoon abated of their 
ferocity, becauſe they made the 
conquered country their own, Fa- 
thers there depoſited the hopes of 
their poſterity, and children there 
beheld the monuments of their fa- 
thers. Poverty, ſterility and de- 


Mr. Burke exceptcd the trifling foundation at Calcutta. 
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A committee had been 


of intercourſe, but that which wa 


had been. 


ſolation were not a recreating pr 
ſpect to the eye of. man, and fey 
there were who could bear to 

old among the curſes of a whols 
people. If their , paſſion or thei 
avarice drove the tartar lords t 
acts of rapacity or tyranny, there 
had been time enough in the ſhon 
life of man to repair the deſolat om 
of war by the arts of magnificence 
and peace. But under the Englifh 
government all this order was rr. 
verſed. Our conqueſt there, after 
twenty years, was as crude as it had 
heen the firit day. The native 
ſcarcely knew what it was to ſer 
the grey head of an Engliſhman, 
Young men (boys almoſt) governed 
there without ſociety and without 
ſympathy with the natives. They 
had no more ſocial habits with the 
people than if they ſlill reſided in 
England, nor indeed any ſpecies 


neceſſary to the making a ſudden 
fortune wich a view to a remote 
ſertlement. Animated with all the 
avarice of age, and all the impe- 
tuoſity of yuuth, they rolled in one 
after another, wave after wave; 
and there was nothing before the 
eyes, of the natives but an endleſs, 
hopeleſs proſpect of new. flights of 
birds of prey and paſſage, with 
appetites continuall repewing for 
a food that was continually waſting, 
Every rupee of profit made by aa 
Engliſhman was loſt for ever to lu- 
dia. With us were no retributory 
ſuperſtitions, by which à found: 
tion of charity compenſated for 
ages to the poor, for the rapine and 
injuſtice of a day, With us 10 
pride erected ſtately mmuments, 
which repaired the miſchiefs price 
had SET and adorned a coun 
try out of its own ſpoils. England 
had erected av churches, no bo- 


ſpitals *, no palaces, no ſchools; 


England 
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Fnyland had built no bridges, made 
po high roads, cut no navigations, 
dug no reſervoirs. Every other 
conqueror of every other deſcrip» 
tion had left ſome monument either 
of ſtate or beneficence behind him. 
Were we to be driven out of India 
thi: day, nothing would remain to 
tell that it had been poſſeſſed, dur- 
ing the inglorious period of our 
dominion, by any thing better than 
the ouran-outang or the tyger, 

The commercial conduct of the 
company had not been a whit more 
prudent and judicious than their 
conduct as ſtateſmen. They had 
paid no attention to the principle 
of buying cheap and ſelling dear; 
they had been prodigal. in their 
contracts; they had made no pro- 
vilon for the bills which were 
drawn upon them; and inſtead of 
that accuracy, which was eſſenti 
to a merchaut, they had inyentec« 
a new principle of account upon 
honour, which in reality amounted 
to an entire annihilation of the 
principle of all accounts. | 

Mr. Burke proceeded to examine 
the laſt queſtion he bad ſtated, whe- 
ther in its preſent ſtate the govern- 
ment of the Eaſl India company 
was abſolutely incorrigible. Under 
this head he declared, that if the 
court of directors had not uni- 
formly condemned every act which 
that houſe or any of its committees 
bad condemned, if the language 
in which they had expreſſed their 
lifapprobation had not been more 
ndignant than any ever employed 
in that houſe, he ſhould have en- 
terrained ſome hopes. But when 
te reflected on the uniformity of 
their ſupport to the objects of their 
vntorm cenſure, and the ſtate of 
inh;zmfcance and diſgrace to which 
all of thoſe had been reduced whom 
they proved, and that even utter 
mo premature death had been 
784. | 
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among the fruits of their favour, 
he muſt be convinced that in this 
caſe, as in all others, hypocnſy 
was the only vice that never Could 
be cured. The death of colonel 
Monſon and fir John, Clavering, 
and the diſgrace of Mr, Francis, 
men who had been ſent out to re- 
form the abuſes of the company's 
government, and whoſe conduct had 
received their uniform applauſe, 
amply confirmed this obſervation, 
But worſe, far worſe, had been 
the fate of the poor creatures, the 
natives of India, whom. the hy 
criſy of the company had n 
into complaint of oppreſſion an 
diſcovery of peculation. The firſt 
woman in Bengal, à perſon of 
princely rank, who had paid above 
200, cool. a year quit-rent to the 
ſtate, was, according to very Cre» 
dible information, ſo completel 
beggared by her thoughtleſs truſ 
in the company's honour, as to 
ſtand in need of the relief of alms. 
The affgir of Nundcomar was well 
known. By an inſult on every - 
thing which India held reſpectablo 
and ſacred, he had been hanged, 
for a pretended crime, upon an ex 
poſt facto Britiſh act of parliament, 
in the midſt of his evidence againſt 
Mr. Haſtings, The accuſer they 
ſaw hanged, The culprit, with- 
out acquittal or enquiry, triumphed 
on the ground of that murder; a 
murder not of Nundcomar only, 
but of all living tellimony, and of 
evidence yet unborn. From that 
time not a complaint had been heard 
from the natives againſt their go- 
vernors. All the grievances of 
— had found a complete re- 
med y. a 
5 "This had been their conduct, 
and it had been the reſult of the 
alteration which was inſenſibly 
made in their conſtitution. The 
company, in the ſenſe in which it 
Q - Was 
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was formerly vnderſtood, had vo 
exiſtence, The flock was of no 


value, whether it were the quali- 
fication of a director or proprietor, 
and it was impoſſible it ſhould. A 
director's qualification might be 
worth about 2,500l. and the in- 
tereſt was about 160l. a year. Of 
what value was that to him, whoſe 
ſon, before he was in Bengal two 
months, ſold the grant of a ſingle 
contract for 40,0001? Accordingly 
the ſtock wis bought up in quali- 
fications ; and its end was to ſup- 
port againſt juſtice ſome man of 
wer who had made an obnoxious 
rtune in India, and to obtain in 
return his patronage, that he might 
pour the ſpoils of the Eaſt, “ bar- 
barie pearl and gold,“ on their 
children and dependents. Mr. Ha- 
ſtings had informed us, that he had 
two hundred and and of that kind 
of raw materials, who expected to 
be ſpeedily manufactured into this 
merchantable quality. He had two 
hundred and fifty young gentlemen, 
ſome of them of the beſt families 
in England, as hoſtages for the 
good behaviour of that houſe, and 
of his conſtituents; and, loaded 
for years as he had been with the 
execrations of the natives, and the 
cenſures of the directors, and ſtruck 
and blaſted with reſolutions of that 
houſe, he {till maintained the moſt 
eſpotie power ever known in India. 
The ſervants in India were no 
longer appointed by the directors, 
but the directors were choſen b 
them. The houſe in Leadenhall- 
ftreet was nothing more than an 
exchange for their agents, factors 
and deputies, to take care of their 
affairs, and ſupport their intereſts. 
Mr. Burke 'went on to anſwer 
ſome of the objections that had 
been raiſed againit the bill, With 
reſpect to the increaſe of the in- 
fluence of the crown, he was not 


James Lowther, Mr. Duncombe, 
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obliged to have recourſe to this ex. 
pedient. Much, very much the 
contrary. But if he were unable 
to correct a ſyſtem of oppreflion and 
tyranny, that went to the utter 
ruin of millions of his fellow-crea, 
tures and fellow- ſubjects, without 
ſome increaſe of that influence, he 
was there ready to declare, that he, 
who had been active to reduce it, 
ſhould at leaſt be as active and fire. 
nuous to reſtore it again. He wa 
no lover of names; he contended 
for the ſubſtance of good and pro- 
tecting government, let it come 
from what quarter it would, He 
concluded his ſpeech with a beau- 
tiful and animated panegyric upon 
the mover of the bill He confeſſed 
he anticipated with joy the reward 
of thoſe whoſe whole conſequence, 
power and authority exiſted only 
for the benefit of mankind ; and he 
carried his mind to all the le, 
and all the names and deſcriptions, 
that, relieved this meaſure, 
would bleſs the labours of that par- 
liament, and the confidence which 
the beſt houſe of commons had 
given to him who beſt deſerved it. 
The little cavils of party would not 
be heard where freedom and hap- 
pineſs would be felt. There was 
not a tongue, a nation, a religion 
in India, which would not bleſs the 
preſiding care and manly bene 
cence of that houſe, and of him 
who propoſed to them this great 
work, Their names would never 
be ſeparated before the throne 0 
the Hine goodneſs, in whatever 
language, or with whatever nies 
pardon was aſked for fin, and te- 
ward for thoſe who imitated the 
3 in his univerſal bounty to 
is creatures, 


The bill was oppoſed, in the 


courſe of theſe debates, among 


others, with much aſperity by 


Mr. 
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Mr. T. Pitt, Mr. Powys, Mr. Mar- 
tin, the marquis of Graham, Mr. 
jenkinſon, Mr. Arden, Mr. W. 
Grenville, Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, lord Mulgrave, and Mr. 
Wilkes. It was warmly ſupported 
by Mr, Lee, Mr. Erſkine, Mr. 


Adam, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Rigby, 


lord Maitland, ſir Henry Fletcher, 
the chairman, and Mr. Wilkinſon, 
one of the directors of the Eaſt 
India company. During the pro- 
greſs of the bill, a petition u as pre- 
ſented by the mayor and common 
council of the city of London, 
praying that it might not paſs into 
a law. In the committee it was 
determined that the commiſhoners 
ſhould not be diſqualified from fit- 
ting in the houſe of commons; but 
the ſame privilege was not extend- 
ed to the aſſiſtants. Upon the mo- 
tion of fir Witham Dolben, the du- 
ration of the bill was fixed to the 
term of four years. Beſide the op- 
polition it encountered with regard 
to its principle, much complaint 
was made of the indecent haſte with 
which it was carried through the 
houſe, It was ſupported, however, 
through all its ſtages by a conſider- 
able majority of members. The 


diviſion, upon the ſecond reading, 


Was, ayes 217, noes 103; majo- 
nity, 114. 2 

On the ninth of December, Mr. 
Fox, attended by a great number 
of members, preſented the bill at 
the bar of the houſe of lords. Upon 
this occalion earl Temple declared, 
that he was happy to embrace the 
liſt opportunity of entering his 
proteſt againſt ſo infamous a bill, 
againſt a ſtreteh of power fo truly 
alarming, that went near to ſeize 
upon the moſt ineſtimable part of 
our conſtitution, our Chartered 


| rights, The duke of Richmond 


roſe on the ſame ſide, and inſiſted 
much upon the inconſiſtent con- 
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duct of the whig part of the pre- 
ſent ren which he il- 
luſtrated from the proteſts figned 


with their names, and entered upon 
the journals of the houſe of lords, 


againſt the regulating bill of 1773. . 


Lord Thurlow expreſſed himſelf 
with much decifion. He obſerved, 
that, in the firſt inſtance, the bill 
was a moſt atrocious violation of 
private property; a proceeding 
which touched every Engliſhman 
to the bone, and could only be juſ- 
rified by the ſtrongeſt neceſiy. 
This neceſſity, he ſaid, | muſt 
fully and fairly proved 
brought to the bar of that houſe, 
and not by reports from a com- 
mittee; to which he ſhould pay as 
much attention as he would to the 
adventures of Robinſon Cruſoe. 
They were told that the finances 
of the company were much de- 
ranged. But would parliament in 
its juſtice forget, that the company 
was reſtricted from employing that 
credit which reſulted from its great 
and flouriſhing ſituation ? Would 
2 orget that the bill- 
olders were willing to extend the 
period of payment, and that if the 
reſtrictions were taken off to- mor- 
row morning, every demand due 
to the ſtate would be diſcharged ? 
Would parliament forget that the 
politics of this country had in- 
volved the company in an extenſive 
and ruinous war, and that while 
we encountered loſs, misfortune 
and diſgrace in every other quarter 
of the globe, this delinquent com- 
pany had ſurmounted the moſt àſto- 
niſhing difficulties in India ? Would 
parliament forget that when peace 
was reſtored to this unfortunate 
country, the conqueſts of this de- 
linquent company were given up, 
to prevent farther ſacrifices of 'our 
more favourite poſſeſſions? 


Lord Thurlow remarked upon 


C2 the 


evidence 


three years, and twelve 
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the language of lord Loughbo- 


rough, who, while he held up his 
character to publie deteſtation, cau- 
tiouſly ſuppreſſed the name of Mr. 
Haſtings. Whence this remark- 
able and prepoſterous delicacy ? If 
he be a 1 of provinces, 
if he be a plunderer, and an enemy 
to the human race, let his crimes be 
dragged into the light of day, and 
let him be puniſhed. In his mind, 
Mr. Haflings was one of the molt 
venerable characters that this coun- 
try had produced. He had ſerved 
the Eaſt India company for thirty - 
years as 
prefident of Bengal. He poſſeſſed 
a moſt extenſive knowlege of the 
languages, the manners, the 
Htics, and the revenues of Indoſtan. 
He was a man, whoſe integrity, 
whoſe honour, whoſe firmneſs of 
mind and whoſe perſeverance had 
encountered difficulties that would 
have ſubdued the ſpirit of any 
other man, and had ſurmounted 
them. No impediment, no op 
fition could have been more for- 
midable than that of the com- 
miſſion“, which ſeemed to have 
been ſent out for the expreſs pur- 
zoſe of thwarting and oppoſing all 
is meaſures, When he conſidered 
the ſcene of confuſion that enſued, 


the factious and perſonal ſpirit by 


which theſe men had been animated 
from the hour of their landing, he 
ſincerely wiſhed they had died be- 
fore they had ſet foot in India. But 
Mr. Haſtings had been able to ſur- 
mount ſo arduous a trial. And 
ſuch was the vigour of our go- 


vernment in Bengal, fuch were the 
regulations for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice in the provinces, and 
ſuch the ceconomical arrangements 
formed in the civil avd military de- 
partments, that he did not believe 
it would. be in the power of the 
folly and ignorance of the molt 
favourite clerks Mr, Fox's direttory 
could ſend out, to throw Bengal 
into confuſion in the term that wy 
aſſigned for the duration of his bill, 

The ſecond reading took place 
on the 15th of December, when 
counſel was called to the bar of the 
houſe of lords on the part of the 
directors and proprietors of the 
Eaſt India company. At eleven 
o'clock in the evening the counſel 
requeſted of the houſe-an adjourn- 
ment to the next day, for the con- 
eluſion of their evidence; and a 
motion being made for that pur- 
poſe, it was carried, contents $7, 
not contents 79. Ou the 17th it 
was moved that the bill be rejecled. 
The principal ſpeakers again 
the bill were earl - Gower, lord 
Rawdon, lord Walſingham and 
lord Camden, It was ſupported 
confiderably in detail by the earl 
of Carliſle. Lord Sandwich em- 
ployed all his wit and humour upon 
this memorable occaſion. And the 
earl of Derby diſplayed a degree 
of * r ſincerity and pa- 
thos, that aſtoniſhed his audience, 
and might have done honour to the 
moſt acknowleged abilities. The 
bill was at length rejected, contents 
955 not contents 76. ' 


Sir John Clavering, colone] Monſon, and Mr. Francis, 
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Interference of Lord Temple. Reſolutions againſt ferret Influaxe. Addreſs 


azainft a Diſſolution of Parliament. 


Receſs, Further Proceedings in the 


Committee on the State of the Nation. Mr. Pitt's India Bill. It is rejefted. 


UCH was the concluding ſcene 
of an adminiſtration, from whoſe 
vigour its partiſans had conceived 
the moſt ſanguine hopes, and whoſe 
ſtrength had been repreſented b 
its enemies as ſo vaſt and irreſiſti- 
ble, as to be qualified in its pro- 

reſs to break down all the hold- 
ings of monarchy, and all the bar- 
riers of the conſtitution. Propor- 
tionable to the prevalence of theſe 
ideas muſt be the altoniſhment that 
ſo ſudden and premature a diſſolu- 
tion is calculated to create, It 
cannot be ſuppoſed that men of 
ſuch unrivalled abilities, when they 
entered upon a meaſure of ſo un- 
paralleled magnitude, could have 
done other than count the coſts of 
their undertaking, and conſider be- 
forehand the probability of the aſ- 
ſent or oppoſition of the ſeveral 
branches * the legiſlature, Here 


therefore was a ſudden and moſt 


extraordinary change in the ſenti- 
ments of one houſe of parliament, 
which could only derive from an 
extraordinary nd adequate cauſe. 
So ſudden was this revolution, that 
the proxies of ſeveral lords were 
withdrawn from the miniſters, in 
whoſe hands they had been placed, 
only a few hours previous to the 
final deciſion. 

The ſecret and filent event that 
occalioned this grand revolution, 
we are able to ſtate.» Though it 
was ſuch as not to admit of legal 
and judiciary evidence, its evidence 
however is abundantly ſufficient, if 
examined at the bar of hiſtory. 
On the 11th of December, earl 
Temple had a conference with his 


majeſty, which appears to have 
principally 28 the bill 
then depending in parliament. 
Though it had been generally be- 
lieved that the moſt entire cordial- 
ity and confidence upon all points 
did not ſubſiſt between the king 
and his miniſters, yet upon this 
meaſure, which ref the go- 
veriment of our Eaſt Indian poſ- 
ſeffions, they had obtained his per- 
fect concurrence, It was probably 
the language that had been held 
by ſome members during the de- 
bates in the houſe of commons, 
who, among other things, had aſ- 
ſerted, that if the bill ed into 
a law, the crown would no lon- 
ger worth the wearing, that had 
firſt excited doubts in the royal 
breaſt, In the mean time eart 
Temple left the ſovereign a com- 
plete convert to the ſyſtem and 
views of oppoſition, 

The converſion however was 
ſomewhat of the lateſt, and it ſeem- 
ed difficult, in confiſtency with the 
honour of the prince, and the forms 
of the conſtitution, to give it its full 
and deſirable effect. The medium 
that ſuggeſted itſelf to the king and 
his advier, was that of the lords, 
many of whom were in habits of 
perſonal intimacy with the ſove- 
reign, and who might be ſuppoſed 
ready to gratify his wiſhes, could 
they only be ſatisfied of the revo« 
lution that had taken place in his. 
ſentiments. This information earl 
Temple undertook to communicate, 
What perſonal interviews paſſed 
between him and theſe noblemen 
is not known, But a circular card, 
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ſuppoſed to have been written by 
lord Temple upon this occaſion, 
was produced by Mr. Fox in the 
houſe of commons, It was here 
ſtated, that his majeſty allowed 
earl Temple to ſay, 
voted for the [ndia bill was not 
only not his friend, but would be 
conſidered by him as his enemy. 
And if theſe words were not ſtrong 
enough, carl 'Temple might uſe 
whatever words he might deem 
ſtronger or more to the purpoſe.” 

An interference of 1 extraordi- 
nary a nature, was not likely to 
paſs without animadverſion and 
cenſure. In a political conſtitu- 
tion, ſo complicated and intricate 
in its nature as the Engliſh, it ſeem- 
ed to be of the utmoſt conſequence, 
that one branch of the legiſlature 
ſhould not interfere with, or endea- 
vour to influence the deliberations 
of the other two. This had been 
regarded in various ”m_ of our 
hiſlory by the friends of liberty 
with the utmoſt jealouſy ; and of 
all the imprudencies that brought 
the unfortunate Charles to the 
block, there was none that excited 
ſo great a flame, or bred ſo much 
ill humour among his ſubjects, as 
his having come down to parlia- 
ment to deliver his opinion upon a 
bill depending before them, The 
circumſtances of the preſent caſe 
were however certainly different; 
but it was ſuch as to furniſh at leaſt 
a ſpecious pretence for the decla- 
mations of thoſe to whom liberty 
ſhould be the ſtalking-horſe of am- 
bition, and to be capable of excit- 
ing the ſerious alarms of men, the 
moſt virtuous in their diſpoſitions, 
and the moſt fincere in their prin- 
ciples. 

But, excluſively of the blow that 
ſeemed in this caſe to have been 
ſtruck at all that in which Engliſh- 
men moſt prided themſelves ; the 


that whoever . 
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immediate conſequences it produc. 
ed were of a very comprehenfive 
nature, It had Pos: | a ſyllem 
that would certainly have changed 
the face of the whole continent of 
India, and which, as ſome imagin- 
ed, would have totally overturned 
the Britiſh conſtitution. And it 
diſplaced a miniſtry, from whole 

rinciples the moil extenfive bene. 
fie or the moſt tremendous misfor- 


tunes had been predicted. The 


friends of that adminiſtration were 


not likely to regard the event with 
complacence, ä — or indif. 
ference. Irritated by all the mo- 
tives. that could awaken the moſt 
contemp-:1ible avarice, or the moſt 
generous ambition, furniſhed with 
a ſubject of declamation, as plau- 
ſible, as comprehenſive, and as in- 
tereſting, as rhetoric could demand, 
or poetry invent, it was not to be 
ſuppoſed that they would ſtop ſhort 
of almoſt any lengths that ſuch ad- 

vantages could afford them. 
Theſe conſiderations however, if 
taken alone, would have furniſhed 
only a few columns for a-newſ- 
paper, or, at the moſt favourable 
eſtimate, an happy opportunity for 
the diſplay of an eloquence and 
ability, that might recommend its 
poſſeſſors to a future ſhare in the 
government of their country. It 
could have produced no immedize 
effects. It could not have furniſh- 
ed that grand ſpectacle, which for 
many weeks ſeemed to engroſs tle 
attention even of the idle and incu- 
rious, and which involved Engliſh 
men, already diſtinguiſhed for their 
propenſity to political ſpeculations, 
ten times deeper in the ſea of po- 
lities than ever. The advantage 
by which this eminence was ob- 
tained, was the decided mayority 
which adminiſtration poſſeſſed in 
the houſe of commons, and which, 
in a confiderable degree, followed 
2 them 
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them into private liſe. They were 
made up of two connexions, each 
of whom purified from their groſſer 
particles 5 the changes of two 
preceding years, was marked by 
the molt perfect conſiſtency, fide - 
lity and firmneſs. i 

Theſe propenſities were improv- 
ed in them by confiderations which 
opened no improbable proſpect to 
their ambitiqn. A conteſt between 
the crown and the houſe of com- 
mons had been long untried, and 
if carried on with the moſt deter- 
mined reſolution by both parties, 
it was by no means. certain which 
would come off victorious,. But 
ſhort of this they had much to ex- 
pect, from the ſuperior advantages 
in point of courage and perſever- 
ance, which a body of men uſu- 
ally pofleſs over an individual; from 
the veneration which this branch 
of the legiſlature has maintained 
in the hearts of Engliſhmen ; and 
from the ſenſe of honour and ſhame 
in the miniſter, againſt whom the 
ſhould point the artillery of their 
reſolutions, For a number of years 
their votes had decided upon the 


exiſtence of adminiſtrations, It 


ſeemed by various men, not defi- 
cient in judgment, experience, or 
courage, to have been given up as 
impracticable, for a miniſter to act 
in defiance of the repreſentatives of 
the people. From them there lay 
but one appeal, to the body by 
whum they had been originall 
elected, And the popular and reſ- 
pectable names ot liberty and pri- 
vilege, it was natural to ſuppoſe, 
would in this reſort, be more than 
a balance for the cauſe of ariſto- 
cracy and prerogative, 

The cauſe, thus intereſting to 
every ſpectator, and pregnant with 
the moſt momentous conſequences, 
Was opened on the 15th of Prom: 


ber, the day which had been pre- 


viouſly ſelected for the deciſion of 
the fate of the India bill in the 
houſe of lords, with a reſolution 
moved by Mr. William Baker, and 
ſeconded by lord viſcount Mait- 
land, importiag : © That it was 
now necetlary to declare that to re- 
port any opinion, or pretended opi- 
nion of the king, upon any bill 
or other proceeding depending in 
either houſe of parliament, with a 
view to influence the votes of the 
members, was a high crime and 
miſdemeanour, derogatory to the 
honour of the crown, a breach of 
the fundamental privileges of par- 
liament, and ſubverſive of the con- 
ſtitution of the country.“ This mo- 
tion was followed by tu o reſolutions. 
One, by the ſame mover, That the 
houſe would on the 22d inſtant, re- 


ſolve itſelf into a committee of the 


whole houſe, to conſider the ſtate of 
the nation.” The other ſuggeſted by 
Mr, thomas Erſkine, I hat it was 
neceſſary to the moſt eflential in- 
tereſts of the kingdom, and pecu- 
liarly incumbent on that houle, to 
purſue with unremitting attention 
the contideration of a ſuitable re- 
medy for the abuſes which have 
revailed in the government of our 
Eafl-indian poſſeſſions; and that 
that houſe would conſider as an 
enemy to his country, any perſon 
who ſhould adviſe the king to pre- 
vent, or in any manner interrupt, 
2 diſcharge of this important 
uty.“ 

Theſe reſolutions naturally oc- 
caſioned very animated debates, 
The houſe was urged by Mr, Wil- 
liam Pitt, to put an immediate ne- 
gative upon them, as it was ex- 
tremely unworthy of their dignity, 
to found any proceeding upon ru- 
mours and hearſay, which no man 
would own, and which no man 
could trace. If it were the duty 
of parhament to take up rumours, 
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wherever they were to be found, 


the houſe would never be m want 
of ſufficierit employment. That 
monſter, public report, was daily 
fabricating a thouſand abſurdities 
and improbabilities, and it was the 


greateſt ſarcaſm upon every thing 


ſerious and ref] ble, to fuffer 
her to intrude upon the national 
buſineſs, 'and for the houſe to fol- 
low her through all her ſhapes and 
cies. 

But it was aſked, how miniſters 
were to act when circumvented, as 


they complained of having been, 
when the 


by ſecret influence, and 
royal opinion was inimieal to their 
meaſures ? In his opinion, their 
duty, in a fituation thus diſhonour- 
able and inefficient, was obvious 
and indiſpenſible. The moment 
they could not anſwer for their 
own meaſures, let them retire. 
The ſervants of the crown were 
worſe than uſeleſs, whenever they 
were without reſponſibility, 

To theſe remarks it was added 
by earl Nugent, that the reſolu- 
tions went, in his opinion, to an 
utter annihilation of all ſovereignty 
in this country, What, were not 
the peers, by their rank and fitua- 
tion, the hereditary counſellors of 
the crown ? Would that houſe dare 
to derogate from the high and diſ- 
criminating dignity which the con- 
ſtitution, for the beſt and wiſeſt 
purpoſes, had annexed to their 
ſituation in ſociety ? Indeed, ſo un- 
queſtionable was the right, that 
not only every peer, but 'every 
member of the houſe of commons, 
and every ſubject in the kingdom, 
had a title, under certain modifi- 
cations, to addreſs the ſovereign. 
But the tendency of theſe proceed- 
ings was to make the prince a Kind 
of priſoner of "ſtate, and to ſhut 
out from him evety ſpecies of in- 
formation that was unacceptable to 


the exiſting adminiftration, This 
deſign was to over-alve and ſupprel 
the good old Englifh ſpitit, tha 


would not be ſilent in the momen 


of danger. But would purliamem 
ſet itſelf to check theſe exertion 
which every individual was call 
upon, by the original laws of tee. 
titude, to put forth in the crifis 0 
—— calamity, when innovation, 
ubverſive of every birthright wi 
enjoy, were brought "forward by 
the ſtrong hand of authority ? Dil 
they mean to keep the few virtdes 
which yet would ſtem the torrent 
of national ruin, at a diſtance from 
the ears, which only could liſt 
to their voice wh ſucceſs? 4 
vow to God,“ continued he, © werk 
any relation of mine to be found 
capable of advancing ſuch bolt 
truths to 'the royal father of hi 
people, and were he to be Uragyel 
ore this houſe, and to recent 
condign puniſhment, I ſhould think 
it, in common with all his friends, 
a triumph, which would tloftratt 

his name to the lareſt poſterity,” 
By ſome, ho 'notwithitand- 
ing oppoſed the reſolutions no- 
offered to the houſe, it was acknox. 
leged that the conduct alluded t 
carried with it an appearance ſome- 
what clandeſiine and'diſhonourable, 
They could have wiſhed that v 
meaſure ſo hypocritical and inſid- 
ous, and big with ſo tremendous 
conſequences as the India bill late 
before that houſe, could have beth 
defeated by ſothe more manly and 
ſpirited proceeding. They coull 
have wiſhed, that an infamous con- 
bination of men, that in 'deflan® 
of principle, and in "defiance d 
ſhame, had feized upon the g. 
vernment of their country, could 
have been driven from their pre- 
ſent elevation, fimply by the exer 
tions and indignation of 2 free ind 
generous people. But 'ar any rat 
| ＋ a gr 


t good had been obtained. 
Ind perhaps it was not wiſe, with 
oo accurate a diſcrimination, and 
oo ſevere a ſcrutiny, to examine 
nto the events that had produced ir. 
They rejoiced in the happy and il- 
uſrious conſequences that might 
e expected to follow, and it at 
ny time they were obliged to look 
uck to the cauſe, they would find 
n it only a confirmation of a phi- 
oſophical maxim, and would con- 
nt themſelves to deplore, that 
great and important good was ſel- 
tom obtained for ſociety, without 


eme alloy of human weakneſs and 
Wd ucdity. 
[WW The motions were ſtrenuouſſy 


ſupported by lord North and Mr. 
Ertkine, But the principal weight 
pf the debate on this fide of the 
houſe, naturally fell upon Mr. ſe- 
eretary Fox, The rumour he ſaid, 
had been treated with a levity, which 
amounted to a ſarcaſm and lam- 
poon on the dignity of the houſe. 
t had been put upon a level with 
anonymous funiours in a newſ⸗ 
paper ; but he could tell gentle- 
men, that it was ſomething ſtronger 
and more ſerious, Was there a 
man in that houſe who had not 
eard it? Was there a man that 
would ſtand up and ſay that it had 
not had its effect? How often had 
the friends of the nobleman in 
v Wqueſtion been called upon to ne- 
aii the propoſition before the 
e bouſe. by vouching for his inno- 
( ceace of the charge? Would an 
er them lay his hand upon his 
heart, and diſavow the fact in that 
e vobleman's name? How had the 
| Wqueſtion, thus unſucceſsfully put 
ss the friends and abettors of ſe- 
cet influence in this, been an- 
Vered, by the noble principal in 


the other houſe? Had he been 


dy, and eager to vindicate his 


072 character, and "reſcue that of 
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his ſovereign, from ſo foul a re- 
proach ? No; but he replied in 


that mean, inſidious, equivocal, 


1 language, which tend- 
ed to preſerve the effect, without 
boldly and manfully abiding by 
the conſequences of the guilt, 
Such was the anſwer, as myſterious 


and ill-defigned as the delinquenc 


it was intended to conceal ; an 
the man only, who could ſtoop to 
the baſeneſs of the one, was the 
moſt likely in the world to fcreen 
himſelf behind the duplicity of the 
other . g © 
So much had been ſaid abour 
the captivity of the throne, while 
the king acted only in concert with 
his miniſters, that one would have 
imagined that the ſpirit and ſoul of 
the Britiſh conſtitution were yet 
unknown in that houſe, It was 
here wiſcly eſtabliſhed as a maxim, 
that the king could do no wrong, 
But how? Not by ſuffering 0 
ny and 1 to paſs with im- 
punity, but that the miniſter who 
adviſed or executed an unconſti- 
tutional meaſure, did it at his 
ril. What was the diſtinction 4 
tween an abſolute and a limited 
monarchy ? That the ſovereign in 
the one was 'a deſpot, and might 
do as he pleaſed; and that in the 
other, he was himſelf ſubjected to 
the laws, and conſequently not at 
liberty to adviſe with any one on 
public affairs, not reſponſible for 
that advice. | 
Had this alarming and unconſti- 
tutional interference happened in 
matters of inferior conſequene 
the evil would not have 
ſo great and alarming, But let 
the houſe confider the nature of the 
buſineſs it was intended to ſup. 
reſs, No bill had ever been more 
oudly demanded by the exigence 
of the caſe, or inveſtigated at 
greater length, and with more abi- 


lity, 
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lity, than that he had had the ho- 
nour to introduce, He dared any 
one to' mention a fingle argument 
againſt it, which had not been can- 
didly and fairly tried, not by the 
weight of a majority, but by the 
force of plain and explicit reaſon- 
ing. It had at length paſſed under 
the ſanction of a large and honour- 
able majority of the moſt independ- 
ent and reſpectable characters in 


this country. Thus circumitanced 


however, it would in all probabi- 
lity be loſt in the lords. But he 
intreated the houſe to confider the 
manner in which it was likely to 
meet ſuch a fate, Was it by the 
voice of an independent majority ? 
Could any man view the lords of 
the bedchamber in that reſpectable 
light; and the whole fortune of 
the meaſure now depended on their 
determination? He was far from 
faying, that men in high office and 
elevated rank, ought not to be ex- 
cted to poſſeſs high and elevated 
entiments, an, exquiſite ſenſe of 
:rional honour, and the moſt per- 
& probity of heart. But how did 
this deſcription agree with their 
mode of managing their proxies ? 
Theſe they cordially gave in before 
a rumour of the king's diſpleaſure 
reached their ears; the moment 
this intimation was made, in the 
ſame day, within a few hours, mat- 
ters appeared to them in quite a 
different light, and the opinion 
which they embraced in the morn- 
ing was renounced at noon, Upon 


this occaſion, he could not help 


recollecting a ſaying of an able 
Sattfiman, by whom a ſimilar treach- 
ery had been experienced, which 
he had always admired for its bold- 
neſs and propriety, I will never 
n s 2 

again,” ſaid he, „be at the head 
of a band of janiſſaries, who ſur- 
round the perſon of the prince, 
and are ready to ſtrangle the miniſ- 


* 


ter at the nod of a moment,” $44 
then being the true merits of th, 
caſe, the fate of this bill, Without 
example in the annals of that houſe 
would be handed down to then 
Mmotelit poſterity, not as a trophy | 
viciory, but es an inſtance of thy 
groflett perfidy, and would, a j 
well deſerved, be branded with is 
famy and execration, 

Mr. Pitt had told adminiſſraum 
with his uſual confidence and ti, 
umph, that their duty, circun, 
ſtanced as they were, could be 2 
tended with no difficulty; the ms 
ment the ſovereign withdrew hy 
confidence, it became them to re, 
tire. When the hour comes," 
faid the ſecretary, „ and it may ng 
be very diſtant, that "ſhall dilmif 
me from the ſervice of the public 
the honourable gentleman's exans 
pie of lingering :n office, after the 
voice of the nation had called hin 
to quit it, ſhall not be mine, I di 
not come in by the fiat of majeſh, 
though by that fiat J am not ur 
willing to go out. I wall appni: 
gentlemen however, that the fitux 


tion of miniſters is extremely del 


cate, They ſtand pledged 0 the 

ublic, and a very honourable m 
jority of this houſe, nut to relin- 
\ 49mg the affairs of the ſtate, while 
they are in ſo much anarchy and 
diſtraction. And what miuuiy 
could wiſh for a ſtronger or more 
deſirable foundation, than ſuch 1 
majority as have conſlantly vote 
with us? The people of England 
have made me what [ am. It wa 
at their inſtance I have been called 
to a ſtation in their ſervice, and 
perhaps it would not be treating 
them well, haſtily to abandon the 
poſt to which they have raiſed ne. 
Fes ſtood, and wiſh only to ſtand 
on public ground: I have w 
much pride ever to owe any thing 
to ſecret influence: I will not on 
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the miniſter of a, great and free 
ple on any condition derogatory 
my honour as a gentleman. 

tis mpoſfible; continued he, 
ot to be ſurpriſed at the extreme 
erneſs of the honourable gentle- 
n about our places, when twenty- 
hours at moſt, would give him 


ntleman's youth the only account 
it can be given of the ſ range pre- 
nancy and anxiety which he be- 
us upon this occafion ? If how- 
er a change mult take place, and 
ew minitiry is to be formed and 
ported, not by the confidence 
this houſe or the public, but 
e ſole authority of the crown, I 
rone Mall not envy the honour- 
e gentleman his ſituation. From 
at moment I put in my claim to 
monopoly of whig principles. 
he glorious cauſe of freedom, of 
dependence, and of the conſlitu- 
on, is no longer his, but mine. 
i this I have lived, in this ] will 
e It has borne me up under 
ery aſperſion to which my cha- 
fter has been ſubjected. The 
ſentments of the mean and the 
rerfion of the great, the rancour 
the vindictive and the ſubtlety 
the baſe, the dereliction of 
tends and the efforts of enemies, 
ave not all diverted me from the 
ne of conduct which J had origt- 
ally choſen, | 

The queſtion before the houſe 
volves the rights of parliament 
all their conſequences and ex- 
nt. The diſeaſe is come to a 
lis, and this is the juncture 
nich deſtines the patient to live 
rdie, The deliberations of this 
ight muſt decide, whether we are 
o be freemen or ſlaves ; whether the 
oule of commons ſhall be the 
alladium of liberty or the organ 
{ deſpotiſm; whether we are 
encetorth to poſſeſs a voice of our 
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| atisfaftion. Is the honourable - 
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own, or to be the mechanical echo 
of ſecret influence. We are robbed 
of our rights, wich a mengce of 
immediate deſtruction before our 
face. From this moment farewel to 
every independent meaſure. When- 
ever the liberties of the people, 
the rights of private property, or 
the ſtill more ſacred privileges of 
perſonal ſafety, are vind:cated by 
this houſe, the hopes of the public, 
anxious, eager, and painting tor the 
iſſue, are to be whiſpered away, and 
diſperſed to every wind of heaven, 
by the breath of ſecret influence. A 
parliament, thus fettered and con- 
trolled, inſtead of limiting, extends 
beyond all limit and precedent the 
prerogative of the crown, and has 
no longer any uſe, but to regiſter 
the decrees of deſpotiſm, and the 
arbitrary mandates of a miniſter.” 
At length the houſe divided upon 
the quellion, ayes 153, nues 80z 
majority 73. AA 
It cannot be doubted, that the 
ſituation, in which the country was 
now involved, was full of ſpecu- 
lation and uncertainty, and big 
with the molt alarming conſe- 
uences. On the one . for 
the crown boldly to enter the liſis 
with the houſe of commons, was 2 
conduct that had had no example 
in the annals of the preſent royal 
family of Great Britain, Indeed 
their omnipotence ſeemed at length 
on all hands to have been fully ad- 
mitted : and the kings of England, 
ſatisfied with the ample revenues of 
their civil liſt ; with the complaiſance 
and attention they might naturally 
expect from their miniſters, be they 
who they would; and with that ex- 
tenſive and overpowering influence, 
which enabled them, in all common 
caſes, to call into power what party 
they pleaſed, _—_— uietly to 
have acquieſced in this 1 
of their authority. To reſume a 
claim, 


\ 
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claim, that ſeemed already to have 
been vielded, to enter into open 
war with the houſe of commons, to 


bid defiance to their reſolutions, to 


refuſe conformity to their repreſen- 
tations, and, moved by their want 
of complaiſance and ſervility, to 
put an end to their exiſtence, was 
certainly a conduct by no means 
eligible, and that demanded much 
firmneſs and reſolution, | 
'On the other hand, the fituation 
of the prince was critical, and he 
had gone too far to be able eaſily 
to recede. He had ſhown much 
diſpleaſure againſt his preſent mi- 
niſters, and that rather in a ſtyle of 
indignation and hoſtility than of 
conciliation. To receive them again 
into confidence, if we conſider it 
under its moſt favourable aſpect, 
was to ſacrifice the feelings of per- 
fonal dignity and perſonal pique to 
the benefit of the community. It 
was to do ſomething more, it was to 
ield up a point, which few princes 
d ever chearfully yielded, be- 
tween the prerogative of the crown 
and the liberties of the people. It 
were certainly better never to have 
ſtirred the queſtion, than to fit down 
under the 4 
Beſides theſe difficulties, which the 
caſe muſt always have involved, 
there was one pecuhar to the pre- 
ſent criſis. The miniſters were 
committed upon their Indian ſyſ- 
tem, and could not, without a 
total ſacrifice of perſonal inde- 
pendence and the reputation of 
RR. change the baſis of 
that ſyſtem, In the mean time, 
the ſovercign had declared himſelf 
in the — peremptory language, 
totally adverſe to the meaſure; 
und it would have been difficult, 
not to ſay impoſſible, to have diſ- 
rovered a medium, that would pre- 
ſerve unwounded the honour of 
Þoth. 
| I 
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iſgrace of a recantation. 


In this fituation, the Kine 4 
not attempt, what previouſly to 
trial, he judged to be imprattics 
He determined upon an ent 
change of administration. Þ; 
ſuant to this reſoluti da, at ty 
o'clock on the nigh. of the f 
inſtant, a meſfige was delivered 
the ſecretaries of ſlate, intimatin 
that his majeſty had no farther d 
caſion for their ſervices ; and dim 
ng that the ſeals of office ſhoul(! 
delivered to him by the under 
cretaries, as a perſonal inter 
would be diſagreeable. Early f 
next morning letters of diſmſix 
ſigned Temple, were ſent to t 
other members of the cabinet. 
mediately the places of firſt lord 
the treafury and chancellor of t 
exchequer were conferred on N 
William Pitt, lord Temple recein 
the ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate, a 
earl Gower was appointed lord pn 
fident of the council. In con 
quence of theſe proceedings, 29 
neral reſignation of offices, wit 
out almoſt a fingle exception, to 
place to a degree beyond what h 
ever been remembered in a {imi 
event, 

If the houſe of commons hy 
endeavoured, previouſly to theadg 
tion of theſe deciſive meaſures! 
the prince, to guard” againſt f 
event of a diſſolution, their app 
henſions were now much increale 
An effort was made by Mr. Du 
das on the rgth inſtant, to indu 
the houſe to adjourn to the nel 
day, which was Saturday, for tt 
28 of reading the landau 

il a third time, which was tif 
moſt important buſineſs then 
pending in parliament. Thus dt 
cumſtance however, was deen 
to afford ſome kind of protect 
againſt their precipitate annihu# 
tion, and the adjournment was ar 


ried for Monday, On that day 2 
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| was fuffered to paſs the houſe 
commons. The ſame day earl 
mple reſigned the ſeals of ſecre- 
y of ſtate, on the plea, that in 
prirate capacity, and unpro- 
ted by the influence of office, 
might be ready to anſwer for 
conduct, the moment any charge 
uld be produced againſt him. 
reſignation was expoſed to ſome 
ee of ridicule, as the accuſa- 
n, exactly as it then ſtood, had 
n notorious, and even proceed- 
ps held upon it in the houſe of 
mons, previoully to his appoint- 
nt, On Tueſday the arrange- 
nt of a cabinet was nearly com- 
ted, lord Thurlow being ap- 
inted chancellor, the duke of 
tland keeper of the privy-ſeal, 
the marquis of Carmarthen 
{ lord Sidney ſecretaries of ſtate. 
On Monday the 22d inſtant, the 
uſe being in a committee on the 
te of the nation, Mr. Erikine 
dyed, that an addreſs be preſent- 
to the ſovereign, “ ſtating, that 
rming reports had gone forth of 
op diſſolution of parlia- 
at, and humbly repreſenting to 
king the inconveniencies and 
gers that appeared to that houſe 
ly to follow from a prorogation 
digolution, in the preſent con- 
cure of affairs ; ſuggeſting that 
maintenance of public credit, 
ſupport of the revenue, the 
orders prevailing in the govern- 
nt of the Eaſt Indies, and the 
te of the company's finances, 
ured the immediate afliſtance 
parliament; and repreſenting 
ill conſequences of referring 
ſe laſt in particular to a new 
lament, unprepared by the long 
(intricate enquiries, which for 
0 years =o had engaged the 
ention of the preſent houſe of 
mons,” It concluded with in- 
ating the ſovereign * graciouſly 
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to hearken to the advice of that 
houſe, and not to the ſecret advice 
of particular perſons, who might 
have private intereſts of their own 
ſeparate from the true intereſts 0 
the king and his people.“ 

This addreſs occaſioned ſome de- 
bates, but was finally carried with+ _ 
out & diviſion. In the courſe of 
theſe\ debates, Mr. Henry Bankes 
informed the houſe that he was au- 
thorifed by the firſt lord of the 
treaſury, to afſure them that he 
had no intention to adviſe a diſſo- 
lution or prorogation of parliument. 
and that if any idea of that nature 
ſhould be adopted by government, 
he would moſt certainly reſign his 
preſent ſituation. Mr. Bankes went 
on to intreat the houſe, if they 
were not ſatisfied with theſe afſur- 
ances, to furniſh him with ſtronger 
language in which to expreſs ba 
meaning; and he preſumed to hope 
that now, that the ſuppoſed necet- 
ſity of addreſſing the king was re- 
moved, the oppoſition would of 
courſe let the addreſs drop, and not 
preſs it upon the committee. in 
theſe aſſurances and theſe ſenti- 
ments he was followed by Mr. Dun- 
das, Mr. Fox however repreſentcd 
what had been thrown out as not, 
ſufficient to induce the houſe to al- 
ter their conduct, He had much 
reliance upon the honour and in- 
tegrity of Mr. Pitt, but it mult be 
remembered, that the cabinet at 
this moment conſiſted only of tuo 
perſons; and that, when it was com- 
pleted, it was very poſſible that the 
firit lord of the treaſury might be 
left in a minority upon this queſ- 
tion; nay, the queſtion might be 
carried againſt the cabinet itlelf, by 
the ſecret adviſers of the crown. 
In that caſe it would be a poor 
compenſation to that houſe ang 
the nation for Mr. Pitt to reſigg 
his offices. 

| Oti- 
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On the 24th of December, the 

addreſs was preſented to the king, 

who returned the following an- 

ſwer. he | 5 
© Gentlemen, 

It has been my conſtant ob- 
ject to employ the authority in- 
truſted to me by the conſtitution 
to its true and only end, the good 
of my people; and I am always 
happy in concurring with the withes 
and opinions of my faithful com- 
mons. [ agree with you in think- 
ing, that the ſupport of the pub- 
he credit and revenue mult demand 
your moſt earneſt and vigilant care. 
The ſtate of the Eaſt Indies is alſo 
an object of as much delicacy and 
importance as can exerciſe the wiſ- 
dom and juſlice of parliament, I 
truſt you will proceed in theſe con- 
ſiderations with all convenient 
ſpeed. after ſuch an adjournment 
as the preſent circumitances may 
ſeem to require; and I aſſure you, 
that I ſhall not interrupt, your 
meeting, by any exerciſe of my 
prerogative, either of prorogation 
or diſlolution.“ 


The ſame day two reſolutions 
were moved in the houſe of com- 
mons by lord viſcount Peauchamp 
and the earl of Surrey ; the one, 
to prevent the Izrds of the trea- 
ſury from permitting the acceptance 
of any more bills from India, till the 
company ſhould prove to that houſe 
that they had tuflicient means for 
their payment, after having dif- 
charged their current demands, 
and the debt due to the public: 
the other, to addreſs the king not 
to grant the office of chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaſter, except 
during pleaſure, before the :oth of 


| January. The oſtenſible motive 


for this laſt re'clution was the re- 
formation that had been intended 
in the court of that duchy. Its 


journed itfelf from the 26th of 


private ambition, could not in 


not a little foſtered when they l 


real defign probably was to p 
clude the new adminiſtration, wh 


continuance in office ſeemed i, th 
extremely precarious, in retun he 
the few days in which they m 
direct the government of the e | 
try, from gratifying their fn 
with ſinecures for life. The to 

nt 


lutions were carried without x 
viſion. At length the houſe g 


cember to the 12th day of Janus 
1784. Two days previous wt 
adjournment, the king came day 
to the houſe of lords in order 

aſs the malt-tax bill, the lands 
bin. and ſuch other bills as we 


ready for the royal aſſent, 32 


The receſs, of parliament co 
not be unacceptable to either 
the great parties into which t 
nation was divided. The major 
of the houſe of commons, whetl 
they regarded the queſtion in whi 
they had juſt committed themſelne 
as referring to a grand conſt 
tional object, or as a medium 


events but derive conſiderable .“ 
vantage from this circumſtin i 
1 no longer either could, P 
would apprar to be, animated WW * 
rivate animoſities, by petulgil © 
y rage, or any of the little th 
cerbations that might be expat | 
to be produced by the collihon =p 
factions. Whatever might be ti oh 
motive, it could not on that. 
count be of the leſs impo * 
for them to preſerve the change 
of gravity, ſobriety and wil . 
It was their buſineſs to *0'n mal * 
ration with firmneſs, and not 088. | 
leſs cool than they were uni of 
able in the aſſertion of their pls 
leges. And if they had been f . 
ciently ſanguine when they! 50 
broke ground in this imp n, 
conteſt, their hopes were cer ay tn. 
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to the character of the preſent 
vinet, If in the king, and any 
the counſellors they might hy- 
thetically ſuppoſe called in to 
« aſſiſtance, they bad built upon 


eſolution, this probability ſeem- 
to be increaſed by the appoint- 
at of a firſt miniſſer, young and 
experienced, of whoſe modeſty 
any had talked, and whoſe fickle- 
kx they conceived to bear ſome 
oportion to his temerity., Ir had 
ng been neceſſary, for an admi- 
tration, that expected to guide 
e helm of this country, to em- 
ace a conſiderable extent of par- 
, connexion and influence. But 
e preſent cabinet was made up of 
e ſhreds and remnants of parties, 
ofe principals were ſuppoſed to 
ſhy of making one in a holida 
ſtime and an ephemeron admi- 
tration. 

On the other hand the leiſure of 
e r ſeaſon enabled the 
Inifters to complete their ar- 
ngements, to form their ſyſtem 
politics, and to endeavour to 
in partiſans to the cauſe in 
nich they were engaged. At 
e ſame time that they were thus 
ive in proceedings in ſome mea- 
re common to all adminiſtrations, 
t which are not intended to ſtand 
remoſt upon the page of hiſtory, 
ey were not careleſs to embrace 
vle opportunities which were cal- 
lated to increaſe their honour and 
tend their reputation. The patent 
ecure of clerk of the pells in 
e court of exchequer, falling va- 
nt by the death of fir Edward 
alpole, it was beſtowed upon co- 
nel Barrè in lieu of a penſion of 
arly the ſame value, payable to 
at gentlemen whenever he ſhould 
polſefſed of no office under go- 
mmment, This conduct acquired 
the miniſter the warmell eulo- 


e probabilit of inſtability and 


— 
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iums : 2 that will proba- 
bly be thought ſomewhat extrava- 
gant, when 1t is conſidered, that for 
him to have taken the place for 
himſelf or any of his intimate con- 
nexions, all the circumſtances of, 
his ſituation conſidered, would have 
been not leſs indecent, than utterly. 
ſubverſive of all credit for diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, and of all confidence. 
Meanwhile young and, unexperi- 
enced as the new miniſters;were af- 
feed to be repreſented, it does not 
therefore appear that they were more 
awkward or mal-adroit in the pur- 
ſuit of their deſigns than any of their 
predeceſſors in office. If they did 
not open the parliament upon ita 
re-aſſembling, with a majority on 
their fide, this is not to be imputed 
to their impolicy or their indolence. 
A circumſtance ſo untoward how- 
ever required A their part ſome 
plan of conduct and ſome reſolu- 
tion. The ground Was either o 
be fairly and explicitly ceded, or a 
bold and inflexible countenance aſ- 
ſumed, - To trifle with their, atuas 
tions, was to ſport with the buſneſs 
and the exigencies of the country, 


without any adequate, object by 


which to juſtify the procedure ; was 
to ſacrifice, in the moſt ignomini- 
ous manner, the ſovereign, whoſe 
champions they had declared them- 
ſelves; and was, to fix a blot, upon 
their names, which would be as 
durable as the conſtitution of Bri. 
tain, or the records of hiſtory. - - 

So early as three o'clock, on the 
day appcinted for the re-afſembling 
of parliament, Mr, Fox roſe, in 


order to gain poſſeſſion of the houſe, 


and moved the order of the day, 
that the miniſters might not be at 
liberty to bring forward any qther 
bulineſs previous to their going in- 


to the committee on the tate of the 


nation, He was of courſe inter- 
rupted by the ſervants of the 
crown, 
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crawn, who had gone to their re- 
election, and who now took their 
ſeats in parliament. Adminiitra- 
tion endeavoured to meet the ma- 
neuvre by a ſtratagem on their part, 
and claimed the firſt hearing, as 
they had a meſſage to deliver from 
the king. This meſſage related to 
a ſmall party of Heſſian troops, 
which, on account of the incle- 
get of 2 er had been ob- 

to take up tempora aarters 
in this' b 8 he argument 


however was over-ruled, and the 


houſe ' proceeded at the uſual pe- 


riod in the channel that had origi- 


nally been marked out for them. 
Oppoſition had prepared no lefs 
than fire reſolutions, which were 
this day fubmitted to the ſenfe of 
the bouſe. The firſt, prohibited, 
under the ſame appellations that 
had been employed in the motion 
againſt ſecret influence, the illuing 
any of the public money after a 
rorogation or diſſolution of parlia- 
mens unleſs the act ſhall have pre- 
viouſly . paffed, appropriating the 
ſupphes to the ecific ſervices. 
The ſecond, ordered accounts, to 
be laid before the houſe of the mo- 
ney already ifſued for theſe pur- 
poſes, The third, prohibited the 
iſſuing of any money till this ac- 
count ſhould be preſented, and for 
three days afterwards. Theſe re- 
ſolutions were brought forward by 
Mr. Fox. In addition to them it 
was moved by the earl of Surrey, 
firſt, ** That, in the preſent ſitua- 
tion of his majeſty's dominions, 
it was peculiarly neceſſary that 
there ſhould be an adminiſtration, 
which had the confidence of that 
houſe and the public.“ Secondly, 
„% That the late changes in his 
majeſty's councils had been im» 
mediately preceded by dangerous 
and . univerſal reports, that the 
ſacred name of the king had been 


the 23d day of February.” 


they might imagine would ſu 


F 6 


unconſtitutionally uſed to 280 
the deliberat ons o Parliamey 
and that the appointinents my 
were accompanied by circumſtang 
new and extraordinary, and (ug 
as did not conciliate or enen 
the confidence. of that houſe,” 
fine, Mr. Fox moved, * That] 
be ordered, that the ſecand readin 
of the mutiny bill be deferred 


In the debates upon this day, | 
was obſerved by the chancellor, 
the exchequer, that he was by | 
means anxious to prevent the ho 
from going into the committee 
was not his deſire to prevent gg 
tlemen from ſaying any thing th 


the clamour that had been 97 
fidiouſly raiſed in the country, 
petulance they had - ſhown bel 
the receſs, the unjuſtiſiable violen 
and the unprecedented ſteps f 
bad employed for the purpose 
exciting jealouſies for Which th 
was no real foundation, He » 
happy to ſee the houſe met agau 
that now the miniſters of the eto 
might be able to face the infiny 
tions that were thrown out, and! 
meet the enquiries that might 
agitated ; and he aſſured them, thi 
he would not. ſhrink from any 
tack, quettion, or charge, tl 
might be made againſt him, 
He intreated them however! 
conſider that this was the firſt a 
that the new miniſters had mt 
them in parliament. They | 
been conſtiruted and called into i 
fice chiefly on the ground df tl 
India bill. They had not oppole 


the laſt bill by cavilling : they all 
not objected to it from envy tog 

arents of it, They had-oppoſed! Bu 
en it created a new and en., 


mous influence by veſting in ct 


tain nominees of the. miniſter ! 
patronage of the Eaſt, This 
| MY TY 
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gint upon which they were at 
+ Their firſt duty was to lay 
ore parliament a ſyſtem for the 
enment of India. This he was 
pared immediately to perform, 
te houſe would agree with him 
poliponing the order of the day. 
4 he hoped, whenever the ſub- 
t was brought forward, that gen- 
en would lay aſide pique, Parry 
prejudice, and meet him airly 
{imply upon the merits of his bill. 
But he ſhould be aſked, why he 
| accepted of office, and how he 
d preſume to expect attention 
his ſyſtem, when a majority of 
t houſe ſeemed to have declared 
ragainſt him. To this he would 
ly, that he had proceeded upon 
plain, fingle, intelligible prin- 
le, and his conduct would be 
derſtood and applauded by the 
jon and the world. He had 
in to ſave the country from 
India bill, which threatened 
ſtruction to its liberties. In this 
tical fituation, when it was en- 
proured to force that deſpotic 
ſtem upon the king and the peo- 
, the ſovereign had done him 
honour to call for his ſervices, 


eding he could lay the prince 
d the nation at the mercy of the 
thors of that bill. It had been 
ggeſted, that it was diſhonourable 
hold an office in government in 
hance of a majority of the houſe 
commons. To this he would 
„that his honour was in his own 
ping, and he would not allow 
atany other man could preſcribe 
him the line in which it was to 
preſerved. | 
But they were called upon to 
te, that adminiſtration had not 
e confidence of that houſe. Upon 
lat action of the miniſters was 
rote to be founded? What 
d they done to forfeit the confi. 
1784. f 


was impoſſible therefore, that by 
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dence of the houſe of commons ? 
They had not taken a fingle ſtep; 
they had not entered upon any 
meaſures What then would be the 
tendency of this vote, but to pro- 
ſcribe one ſet of miniſters, and to 
thruſt another ſet into the cloſet of 


the ſovereign ? It would be more 


manly to inſert the names of the 
miniſters whoſe appointment they 
demanded, in the reſolution, and 
to ſave to the prince the miſerable 
and ridiculous farce of 28 
men in the choice of whom he h 

no ſhare. But it was the preroga- 
tive of the king, the moſt ſacred and 
honourable privilege annexed to 
the crown, and which he would 
0 all occaſions vindicate and 
aſſert, to elect its own miniſters. 
Parliament indeed had a right to 
demand their diſmiſſion, if upon 
trial they were found incompetent 
and improper; but to do this in 
the firſt inſtance, was to engroſs 


to themſelves the executive branch 


of the conſtitution, and to reduce 


the diadem of theſe kingdoms to a 


ſplendid and unmeaning pageant. 
The arguments of Mr. Pitt were 
anſwered conſiderably in detail by 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Thomas Erſkine. 
It was aſſerted by the later, that 
the whole oppoſition on the ſcore 
of India was a pretext, and that it 
had been _ violent on the 
round of the late coalition, be- 
ore the ſyſtem for the government 
of India had been introduced into 
parliament, He ſaid, that he did 
not conceive it to be very decent in 
the miniſter to tell that houſe, that 


he had come into office to ſave the 


country from the miſchiefs of the 
India bill. The India bill was 


not the bill of an individual, bur 
the bill of the houſe of commons, 


carried through it by a moſt reſpec- 
table and honourable majority of 
almoſt two to one, He was aſto- 

niſhed 


Zo 


niſhed that when the affairs of In- 
dia were the firſt objects of govern · 
ment, Mr. Pitt could venture to 
take upon him the conduct of go- 
vern ent in a houſe of commons, 


adverſe to all his principles upon 


the ſubject, and the majority of 
which he had loaded with the moſt 
opprobrious epithets, He was af- 
toniſhed, that he could expect to 
continue one day the miniſter of 
this country, in that ſituation, 

Mr. Erſk ne drew a contraſt be- 
tween Mr, Vitt and the late earl of 
Chatham. He ſaid, that the earl 
of Chatham had uniformly thrown 


" himſelf for his political exillence” 


upon the ſupport of the houſe of 
commons. He had come into of- 
fice in defiance of the efforts of ca- 
bal and intrigue, It was by the 
ſecret adviſers of the, &rown that 
his meaſures had been defeated, 
that his reputation had in ſome 
meaſure been darkened, and that 
he had accepted of a peerage for 
which his belt friends never hear- 
tily forgave him. It had been the 
ſubject of his moſt ſerious lamenta- 
tion, that he had found“ a power 
behind the throne greater than the 
throne itſelf.“ In imitation of the 
glorious example that was ſet him, 
the ſon, in his firſt appearances in 
that houſe, had ſupported the ge- 
nuine cauſe of liberty. Every eye 
had been turned upon him with 
heart- felt pleaſure, and he had been 
the object of joy and idolatry to 
the nation. b 


— Look you now what follows. 
Dark, ſecret influence, like a mildewed 
| car, | * | 
Blaſting this public virtue. Has he eyes ! 
Could he this bright aſſembly leave to 
pleaſe, - = 8 
To batten on that bench! 


The parallel ſtarted by Mr. Er- 
fine, was purſued by Mr. Fox, 
. who predicted, that Mr, Pitt would 
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one day experience the fate of i; 
father, and would have reaſon ; 


erc | 
rue his having ever abetted that fe N 


e 10 


cret influence, which, if he ſhi ule 
at any time become reſpecube rial 
formidable and independent, aa t 
moſt aſſuredly undermine his poi e g. 
and effect his ruin. Mr. Fox H p*'! 
much veneration for the chan epro 
of the young man who now a me: 
the reins of government; ke nit 
mired his virtues, and reſpected HM e !0! 
abilities, But what was the u ion b 
guage his appointment exhibieondu« 
to every member of that houſe Mia"! 
Was it not ſaying to him: Spe oeltie 
not your time in olitics; ceaſe t unte 
ſtudy the conſtitution of your couie!!, be 
try; aim not at diſtindiion as © 
eminence in the ſenate ; ſtudy jples 
ther the arts of ductility and ſec bt © 
intrigue ; theſe are much bet ei 
calculated to give you diſtintia it 
in the ſtate; theſe will render ond 
the object of royal regard,” Mom 
Pitt himſelf, if he would concilia bir 
the favour of a monarch who anch 
upon theſe principles, mult facr_hWW'anci 
ſice every ingenuous quality in Mech a 
nature. He muſt ſubflitute cu aul 
ning inſtead of wiſdom, compi er 
ſance inſtead of honeſty, and meu lic 
neſs inſtead of fortitude and m is 
nanimity. _ Xx 0 Mr. 
But it was improper for the house 
to enter into a vote of cenſure d. 
againſt miniſters, ſince the appoinhl"* <:: 
ment of miniſters. was the precise, 
tive of the crown. It certan” of 
ſucceſs 


was, and let no man expect frol 
the majority of that houſe a dig 
rent language. At the ſame um 


dit ut 
WM . 


the privilege of the houſe to coy"! 
mand from the crown the removal: 
of miniſters, was not leſs clear zn hit 
unequivocal. This indeed was 0" cl 
mitted, But it was fiid that % (= 
commons had not a right in 0h 
firſt inſtance to reject the appoinih'*s « 
ment of miniſters, and that (mou! 
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und to give ſuch men as 

— Foot Mould think fit to 
uſe a probation, candid and im- 

tial. Would any man however 
ky, that the crown might not truſt 
he great offices of itare to hands 
perfectly unequal, that 1t might 
proper tor the houſe of commons 
\ me:t the miſchief before it had 
a its full career, and to adviſe 


he ſovereign to diſmiſs adminiſtra- 


on before any groſs act of miſ- 
anduct had been committed? But 
aving this ſuppoſition out of the 
eſtion, might there not be cir- 
wnſtances in the appointment it- 
lf, big with as much miſchiet, act- 
ag as inimically to the firſt prin- 
ples of the conſtitution, as any 
hat coulc. poſſibly be incident to 


15 it in any degree improper, 
ould it be imputable to the houſe 
ff commons, that they overſtepped 
heir peculiar province, or 1n- 
renched upon any of the other 
ranches of the legiſlature, if in 
ch a caſe they ſet themſelves ſtre- 
ouſly to oppoſe the impending 
anzer, and nobly defended the 
public weal from being undermined 
o its baſis ? | 

Mr. Fox did not wiſh to give any 
eay to the India buſineſs, It was 
de duty of the houſe to go into 
de diſeuſſion of it without loſs of 
me, and as ſoon as it was poſſible 
o go to it with the probability of 
ſucceſs. To do that, they muſt go 
ot unembarraſſed and with free- 
em; and this he averred they 
014 not do while the danger 6 
lution hung over their heads, 
wt they were under this danger 
s clear and unqueſtionable. It 
"ws meanly and equivocal! 
duched in the anſwer to the — 
7els of that houſe. It was in the 
"mours of the day. It was the 
pit of every part of the conduct 


heir ſubſequent conduct? And 
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of miniſters, This was the lan- 
guage of their proceedings: If you 
dare to aſſert an opinion of your 
own, nay, if you do not without 


reaſon or argument change your 
ſentiments, you ſhall be diſſolved, 


But if you do change your opinion, 
it you ſupport the miniſters of the 
day, you ſhall live; long lite and 
proſperity to the preſent parlia- 
ment!“ It had been doubted, and, 
that by a lawyer no leſs great and 
venerable than lord Somers, whe« 
ther it were in the prerogative of 
the crown to diſſolve the parliament 
during the progreſs of a ſeſſion. Mr, 
Fox was not lawyer enough to go 
to that length with lord Somers; 
but if it were a prerogative, it was 
at leaſt like the undoubted privilege 
of the houſe of commons to refuſe 
ſupplies to the crown, a privilege 
that could never be put in practice 
without extreme confuſion, and 
which was not to be called forth 
but in the laſt reſort. 

Mr. Dundas, who had juſt ac- 
cepted the oſſice of treaſurer of the 
navy, ſpoke in reply to the ani- 
madverſions of oppoſition, Mr, 
Dundas ſaid it was extremely eaſ' 
for Mr. Fox, with a majority at his 
back, to draw down the indignation. 
of the houſe on the head of any in- 
dividual member under the pretence 
of his inſulting the houſe. Byt 
they had little reaſon to fear the 
conſequences, chile they could 


plead, the example of that gentle- . 


man himſelf, Had the houſe for- 
gotten what for twelve years toge- 


f ther hat been the language of Mr. 


Fox? Had they forgotten the Ame- 
rican war, and the. great variety of 
topics that had been diſcuſſed in the 
courſe of it, during. which on no 
occaſion had he ſpared thoſe, whom 
he found it convenient to attack 
in the moſt bitter, opprobrious and 
unqualified language, merely be- 
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cauſe they were ſupported by a ma- 
jority of that houſe? | 
r. Dundas intreated the com- 
mons to go with him in reflecting 
for a moment, how the ſovereign 
muſt feel, and what fort of lan- 
guage he muſt hold to himſelf, 
when he heard of theſe reſolutions. 
« You ſend me back the miniſters 
I have juſt choſen : have I not then 
2 tight to chuſe my miniſters ? Cer- 
tainly yes, "aa ſay. But What 
Erime have they committed ? what 
is it they have ſo ſoon perpetrated ? 
Not one act of their bb An ME 
15 yet paſſed, Are they therefore 
men ſo weak and inſufficient that 
ou will not bear with them even 
or a moment ? Is the miniſter who 
devotes himſelf to the houſe of 
commons particularly ſo unpopular 
and incapable ? I had fingled him 
out as a man of talents the moſt aſ- 
toniſhing, of integrity the moſt in- 
corrupt, of reputation the moſt ex- 
alted, I had fondly imagined him 
the favourite of my people. I had 
been taught to fancy that in cele- 
brating his name the whole nation 


- Joined in one anthem of praiſe.” 


Mr. Dundas treated the charge 
of ſecret influence as ridiculous, 
and _—_— only of deceiving the 
meaneſt of the vulgar. No men 
bad ever ſtood clearer of ſecret in- 
fuence than the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion. What was the utmoſt that 
common report itſelf, the patron 
and fabricator of lies, had ever 
ſaid? That lord Temple had indiſ- 
creetly, wantonly, and it might 
8 be ſaid 1 

ubliſhed the ay Cr of the 
overeign on the ſubject of the In- 
dia bill, and that in conſequence 
of this ſtep, and through the ter- 
giverſation of the lords of the beds 
chamber, the bill had been thrown 
out in the other houſe, But was 


Jord Temple a miniſter ? Did lords 


H AND 

of the bed-chamber 1 the _ 
cabinet of the prince? Who then. 2. 
fore were the men that the reſoly, 7% 
tion meaned to ſlander ? Mr, D ge 


das called upon lord Surrey ty 


amend his motion, and to char +4 


: 
in it by name every miniſter of the * 
king on whoſe character he meam _ 
the ſtigma to light, He defied ny. not 
man even to infinvate, that ons eith 
member of adminiſtration had ener th 
had the leaſt ſhare in that ſecret un e 
fluence, in a retroſpe& of which... : 
they were to be turned out of office, il... 
They were not even accuſed; tei e cro 
had a right to be accuſed, and they. th 
would deny every tittle of the er 
putation. 25 up 
The contrary aſſertion howereM.. are 
was ſtrenuouſly maintained by M. 
other fide of the houſe. They euch 
tered into a hiſtory of the'preſer majo 
adminiſtration, and aiked, What b wh 
was that muſt be regarded as d — 
moſt probable inducement of cee 
peer to tarniſh his honour, and by lily e 
come the meſſage-carrier of r be 
crown, but the proſpect of undui...c. 
and perſonal advantage? No od at 
cauſe but that of ſecret inſſueno ie bor 
was capable of being producedas ie ſh. 
ground of the overthrow of an ned, 
miniſtration of high integrity, ſy, ; 


reat ability, and fully enjoying td 
1 the people and thei 
repreſentatives. The nobleman u 
had been the vehicle of that inf 
ence was 1 24 
the politics of the individuals con 
ang the preſent adminiſtrator 
He had himſelf been their fe 
runner in office, and the chancel 
of the exchequer had juſt as muc 
analogy to ſecret influence, a f 
creature had to its creator. | 
Mr. Fox regarded the fituati 
of the miniſter as a 2 
proof of the ground upon which 
„ What was the reaſon ts 
induced lord North to * ; 


nent | 
erer | 
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nation at the head of the trea- 
ry, but that he refuſed, in con- 
rity to the wiſhes of the ſecret 
\viſcrs of the crown, to continue 
d office after the houſe of commons 
1 withdrawn from him their ſup- 
rt > This was the cauſe that had 
late rendered that nobleman fo 
bnoxious in the cloſer, But what 
enobly and like a lover of the 
ith conſtitution had refuſed to 
, the preſent adminiſtration had 
en called in to perform, They 
ere to exhibit to the 12 the 
orel example of the ſervants of 
de crown. continuing in office with- 
ut the confidence of that houſe. 
hey came in therefore under the 
uſpices of ſecret influence, and 
he arowed champions of preroga- 
ire, Mr. Fox had himfelf been 
uch in the habit of differing from 
majority, but it was upon points 
h which he had no concern as the 
mant of the public. This was a 
roceeding of which there were 
laly examples, and which had ne- 
er been conſidered as a ground of 
ccuſation againſt any man. If he 
ad at any time found the ſenſe of 
e houſe againſt him as a miniſter, 
je ſhould immediately have re- 
gned, and have ſaid to parliamen\, 
ou muſt find ſome other inſtru- 
dent to do your buſineſs, I will 
derer be the agent in a cauſe I do 
ot approve, 

The third motion propoſed by 
lr, Fox was withdrawn, for a 
me at leaſt, on account of ſome 
public inconveniences that were re- 
reſented as ſpringing from it. In 
ve courſe of the day there were 
W diviſions, one, upon the mo- 
on for the order of the day, the 
ther upon the concluding reſolu- 
lon propoſed by lord Surrey. In 
© tormer the numbers were ayes 
32 noes 193, majority 39 * in 
de ſecond, ayes 196, noes 142, 
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majority 54+ The houſe did not 


53 
break up till near ſeven in the 


mornin 


On 4. 16th of January a mo- 


tion was made by lord Charles 
Spencer, and ſeconded by Mr. Wm. 
Baker, 


rounded on the reſolutions 
lately offered to the houſe by the 
earl of Surrey, and aſſerting, * That 
the continuance of the preſent mi- 
niſters in truſts of the higheſt im- 
portance and reſponſibility, was 
contrary to the principles of he 
conſtitution, and injurious to th 
intereſts of the king and his peo» 
ple.“ Upon this queſtion the houſe 
divided, ayes 205, noes 184, ma- 
jority 21. CS 
During the diſcuſſion of theſe 
ſubjects, the oppoſite parties were 
actuated by a much higher degree 
of earneſtneſs and animoſity than 
uſually takes placein parliamentary 
debates. In conſequence of this 
temper various little anecdotes were 
dragged into public view, which 
at any other time the general ſpirit 
of prudence and good humour 
would have ſuppreſſed, , Mr. Philip 
Yorke, nephew, and heir to the 
earl of Hardwicke, brought for- 
ward, with much ſolemnity and 
emphaſis, a charge againſt the ex- 
miniſters, of having during their 
continuance in office ſent down to 
Scotland the ſum of pool, to defra 


the travelling expences of fſuct 


members of parliament in that coun- 
try as were in the intereſt of go- 
vernment; and of having more re- 
cently offered to a gentleman in 
that houſe a. place of gool. a year 
on the event of their reſtoration to 
office, under the expreſs ſtipulation 
that he ſhould in the mean time 
lend them his voice and ſupport in 
parliament. The accuſations how- 
ever were completely wiped away 
by the Portland iniſtration in 
the opinion of all ſides of the houſe; 
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and the manly and intrepid manner 
in which they met the charge, 
gained ſome additional credit to 
their character. On their fide, ge- 
heral Rofs related in a circumſtan- 
tial manner an interview that had 
paſſed between him and the earl of 
Galloway, lately appointed a lord 
of the bed-chamber. in which he 
repreſented the carl as having af- 
ſured him, that whoever voted in 
ſupport of the late miniſters would 
be 'confidered by the king as his 
der ſonal enemy. At the tame time 
ome ſtrictures were made, and par- 
ficularly by fir Richard Hill, upon 
the conduct of the prince of \\ ales, 
who about this time frequently ap- 
peared in the gallery of the houſe of 
commons, and who had voted with 
the Portland adminiſtration in the 
lords upon one of the queſtions re- 
lative to Mr. Fox's India bill. 
On the 14th of January the chan- 
dellor of the exchequer brought 
forward his projected motion, for 
leave to brin,; in à biil fer the bet- 
ter government of India. He roſe 
in performance of his engagement 
to the public and the houte, and to 
diſcharge a duty that was indiſpen- 
Table to him in the fituation which 
he held. He was not deterred by 
the circumſtances of the times, or 
the peculiar ftuation in which he 
food with that afſembly ; becauſe 
he knew the ſubject of India to be 
the moſt immediate concern of the 
country, and that which before all 
things claimed the conſideration of 
parliament, He was aware that 
any propoſition that came from him 
was not likely to be treated with 
lenity, and indeed from what he 
had heard, he muſt be permitted to 
apprehend, that from ſome perſons 
it would obtain neither impartfality 
nor juice. He anticipated the 
triumph which he ſhould afford to 
à certain deſcription of men, when 


he informed the houſe that the pl 
he had to propoſe had been gr. 
hibited to the public in the re 


Olth 


hat t 
alert. 


tions of the proprietors of ind The 
ſtock, and that his ideas had . ided 
ceived the concurrence of the oer! 
pany. He was not much afec ia. 
with the clamour, that his wa ade t! 
be à half meaſure and a palliain WP" P* 
if in this deſcription was to be in rope? 
cluded. every thing that did dne 
procced to the con iſcation of re 
petty, and the disfranchitement of terel 
a numerous and reſpectable body offi”! br 
men, Fe confefled himſelf ohe 
ſo miſerably weak and irrefolusiſ”. 
as not to venture to introduce . 
bill into that houſe on the found? en 
tions of violence and intrench u eeeff 
He wiſhed to be tried by à con a 
riſon with the bill of Vir. Fox, ue it 
he truſted to the candour and fair” PP 
neſs of the houſe, that it they found might 
the proviſions of his bill as eſe and u 
wal with leſs violence, afford'n; a to \ec 
vigorous a controul with leſs pd lay dc 
ſibility of influence, ſecuring the him a 
dominion of the Eaſt without con * 
fiſcating the property of the con. adi 
pany, and beneficially changig penal 
the nature of their governneniſ” de 
without infringing on the chart“ 
rights of men, that they would gin * 7 
him a manly and liberal ſupp "|". 
without enquiring what party d = 
men or what fide of the houſe wall 
to be benefited by his ſucceſs, li he 
truſted they would not love his play ag 
the leſs for being deſtitute of the ay 

rapidity, the graſping principe * 
the eno1\mous influence, the in e; 
dinate ambition and the unconil * : 
rutional tendencies of the bill that 1 5 
had been rejected. He truſſed tht) wa 
would find he had not objected * 
that bill from motives of pern | 
ſity and caprice, and was 10 des 
to ſeduce them into the appro — 
tion of a meaſure, more ſpeciouli 2 


coloured, but in truth ſtolen far * 
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wat to which he had denied his 
allent. | 

The general objects to be pro- 
ded for in the formation of a ſyſ- 
tem for India were the civil and 
military government, the revenues, 


and the commerce. The queſtion 


relpe*ting the perſons in whom the 
property of their territories veſted, 
kad ne ver been nally ſettled, There 
were claims to be aſcertained, and 
1tzrefts to be divided, The claims 
{ preſcription and general juſtice 
w21e to he attended to; the happi- 
nels of the natives was to be 
tute; and laſt of all, they were 
to conſider what. were likely to be 
he effects of the g-vernment of In- 


in on the government of Britain; 


how it might affect our conttitution 
in point of influence, and how it 


might be rendered at once vigorous 


and unalarming. In his attempt 
to ſecure theſe points, he would 
lay down certain principles that to 
him appeared indiſpenſable. The 
cri] and military government of 
India, or in other words, the im- 


perial dominion of our territories 


n the Eaft, ought to be placed un- 
der other control than that of the 


company of merchants. in Leaden- 


ball-ſtreet, the eontrol of the ge- 
nuine and legitimate executive 
branch of the conſtitution. The 
commerce of the company ſhouid 
e lett as much as poſſible to their 
own ſuperintendence: commerce 
ought ahvays to be left to the mer- 
chant unſhackled, unembarraſſed 
with interferences, which might im- 
ede its current, and diminiſh its 
keurity, Finally, capricious ef- 


fects from the government of India 
ea the con'itution of Britain were 
0 be afſiduouſly avoided Mr. Pitt 
laderiood well, that it was more 
taly to exhibit principles than to 
«pt proviſions. He only exhibited 
nem to ſerve as land-marky to the 
3 
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houſe in the examination of his 
ſyllem, ſince he ſhould ſucceed er 


tail, juit fo far as he reached, or 


came ſhort of theſe ideas. 0 
A control in the executive branch 


of our legitlature over the concerns 
of the company, was not new; it 
had been eiabliſhed by the bill of 
1-73. But the former interference 
of miniiters had not been beneficial, 
becauſe it had not been active and 
vigilant. His propofal therefore: 
was, that a board ſhould be inſti- 
tuted for this individual purpoſe, - 
to be appointed by the king, and; 
to conſiſt of the ſccretary of ſtate 
for the home department, the chan« 
cellor of the exchequer, and a cer<' 
tan number ot the privy council. 
The diſpatches of the company were 
to be ſubmitted to this board, were 
to be ſubject to their control, and 
were not to be ſent to India till 
counterſigned by them. In order 
to / prevent que ions, reſpecting” 
what thoſe things might be, that 

belonged to the commercial and to- 
the political concerns of the com- 

pany, it was propoſed, that the diſ- 
patches upon the former ſubject 
ſhould be ſubmitted to the board, 

and that, in cate of any difference, 

the appeal ſhould be to rhe king in 

council. The company had chear- 

fully yielded to the crown the ap- 


pointment of the councils abroad. 


This conceſſion Mr. Pitt had not ac- 
cepted. He thought however that 
the appointment of the commander 
in chief ſhould be clearly in the 
crown. He propoſed that he ſhould 
have a voice in the council next af- 
ter the preſident ; that the king 
ſhould he empowered to beſtow the 
reverſion of his office ; that the king 
might recal the governor-geyeral, 
the preſidents, and any members 
of their councils, He yielded the 
appointment of all officers, with the 
ſingle exceptions he had ſtated, to 
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the court of directors, ſubject to 
the approbation of the king, and 
that in caſe of a a negative, the 
directors ſhould proceed to a ſecond 
choice, and ſo roties quaties, He 
took from the court of proprietors 
their privilege of reſcinding or al- 
tering the proceedings of the court 
of directors. With reſpect to the 
— abroad, it was Mr. 
Pitt's idea, that their authority 
ſhould compriſe in it a conſiderable 
diſcretion, accompanied with the 
reſtraint of reſponſibility. He pro- 
poſed, that there ſhould be a reviſion 
of the eſtabliſhments in India with 
a view to retrenchments, that ap- 
pointments ſhould take = by 
gradation, and that there ſhould be 
erected a new and ſummary tribu- 
nal for the trial of offences com- 
mitted in that country. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer admired the 
fpirit of Mr. Fox's bill with reſpect 
to the.zemidars ; but he thought 
eral indiſcriminate reſtitution as 
bad as indiſcriminate confiſcation. 
He propoſed therefore that an en- 
quiry ſhould be inſtituted for the 
urpoſe of reſtoring ſuch as had 
n irregularly and unjuſtly de- 
prived, and that they ſhould be ſe- 
cured againſt violence in future. 
Theſe laſt provifions were not in- 
cluded in the bill he had prepared 
for the conſideration of the houſe, 
but they formed a part of his gene- 
ral ideas for the reformation of 
India. | | 
The bill was brought up by Mr. 
Fitt, and read a firſt time on the 
16th of January. The ſecond read- 
ing was appointed for that day 
ſeven-night. In the invelligation 
that was made into the merits of the 
ſyſtem, Mr. Fox obſerved that it 
was his intention to conſider it diſ- 
paſſionately, and with the deference 
and candour it deſerved. He hoped 
no perſon would ſuſpect him of 
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prejudice on a point, which ſo mg. 
terially affected the proſperity and 
character of the nation, and the 
welfare and happineſs of a ya 
number of the human race. 
The evils exiſting in the adni. 
niſtration of India were great and 
enormous. They derived from the 
want of energy in the government 
at home, and the undue and corry 
influence by which the ſervants of 
the company had been enabled to 
dictate to the proprietors and the 
directors. Mr. Pitt had chall 
a compariſon with the bill that 
aſſed the houſe of commons, and 
it was their buſineſs to compare 
them in their various tendencies 9 
correct theſe evils, and to obtain the 
advantages of a good, an humane 
and permanent government. The 
bill under conſideration, by con- 
tinuing the ers of the court of 
directors, and by rendering them 
dependent for their exiſtence upon 
the proprietors, had no tendency ts 
— 2 any miſchief, or to obtain 
any valuable improvement, Mat- 
ters were allowed to move on in 
their former track. Thoſe who 
ſuperintended muſt look to. their 
conſtituents, aud theſe might fail 
be decided not by motives of public 
utility, not by the ſentiments of 
cool deliberation, but by =_ 
influence and perſonal intereſt, No 
where was the connection between 
repreſentative and conſtituent bo- 
dies better exemplified than in that 
houſe, There every man wiſhedto 
accommodate himſelf to the incl- 
nations of the electors, and un 
anxious to conciliate their approba- 
tion, friendſhip and good offices, 
that he might not be diſmiſſed. 
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muſt be the influence of- the fer- 
vants abroad over their maſters it 
home, ſince they had not only tit 
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cance, but os means of corruption 
in the ſecond. . 

% Anocher objection to the bill was 
that it infured no effective mode of 
obedience. According to evety re- 
ſpectable idea of juriſprudence, the 
-xecutive authority in every well 
regulated government, ought to be 
placed in as few hands as poſſible. 
This was the conſtant theme of 
thoſe who declaimed on the advan- 
rages of monarchical government; 
ind their reaſonings ought certainly 
to be admitted, ſo far as they were 
zereeable to the maxims of free- 
dom. The governors however 1n 
the preſent ſyſtem were not only 
numerous, but they confiſted of 


two diſtin bodies, conſtituted on 


different principles, actuated by 
various motives, and influenced, as 
it might ſometimes happen, by op- 
polite intereſts. The one 1s to have 
the power of nomination, the other 
the privilege of recal. In the ſame 
manner, the civil governor was to 
be appointed by one party, and the 
commander 1n chief by another, 
But was it not the rl object of 
erery well · regulated ſociety to pre- 
ſerve an entire correſpondence be- 
tween the civil and the military 
government, and a complete ſub- 
ordination of the former to the lat- 
ter? The author of the bill had 
foreſeen, that between powers ſo 
independent of each other, an ap- 
peal would be ſometimes unavoid- 
able; and where was it lodged ? In 
one of themſelves, in a party con- 
cerned, who could not in the eye 
ther of equity or law, intereſted 
u he was in the iſſue of the plea, 
«t with fairneſs and candour. Le- 
Alatures had never appeared fo ri- 
dieulous as in forming laws, which 
made no allowance for the imper- 
ſections of human nature. In ſo 
Uvided a government as this, where 
could there exiſt either energy or 
I 


an officer poſſe 
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execution ? Founded in principles 
ſo heterogeneous, how could it be 
other than the conſtant victim of 
internal diſtraction ? b <1; 

By this bill, the governor-general 
was to have the ſame powers of in- 
terior regulation as he had before. 
Did not the very aſpect -of this 
ſyſtem hold out the moſt flattering 
encouragement to all the various 


'modes of intrigue, —— and 


outrage, which had been brought 
into uſe in that miſerable quarter 
of the globe? Could ſucceffion and 
gradation be eafily eſtabliſned under 
fag the very ſame 

rivileges, as thoſe, with which it 
— been ſo long the habit to act 
without regard to order or merit ? 
Was it likely that theſe abuſes 
would be avoided at adiſtance which 
rendered diſcipline impracticable $ 
But this bill provided the remedy 
of recal. And of what value was 
this remedy? Did not all the of- 
ficers of ſtate, whether political or 
military, depend upon the gover- 
nor-general? Would they not re- 
gard him therefore as one in whoſe 
official exiſtence they were pecu- 


liarly intereſted? Would they not, 


if he ſhould chuſe to be refractory, 
ſtrengthen his principles of diſobe- 
dience? The governor-general muſt 
be more than man to withſtand ſo 
potent a temptation, Surrounded 
and fortified by a variety of indi- 
viduals in every department of life, 
who owed their exiſtence to him, 
it was not the orders of a body of 
men however reſpectable, that wers 
in a great meaſure unconnected with 
the country in which he reſided, 
that could affect him. 

A confiderable ſource of objec- 
tion to the bill which had been 
adopted by that houſe, had been 
the influence it was ſuppoſed ta 
create, The bill of Mr. Pitt cre- 
ated an equal proportion of in- 

lluence, 
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fluence, but lodged in different 
hands, and exerted in a diftercnt 
manner. The preſent bill lodged 
it in the crown; by the former it 
had been placed in parliamentary 
commiſſioners. Whatever influ— 
ence had been embraced by that 
bill, had been avowedly for the 
purpoſe of creating a i 
efficient control in this country over 
our poſſeſſions in India. It was 
full of openneſs, reſponſibility and 
fairneſs; every thing was to be 
canvaſſed with freedom in that 
houſe. But the preſent plan car- 
ried upon the face of it, the fea- 
tures of its authors, and the cir- 
cumſtances to which they owed 
their exiſtence, It was full of dark 
deſign, and ſecret influence, Would 
any man ſay, that the appointment 
of the ſervants of the company 
upon this ſyſ em, would not in fact 
originate in the crown, and that 
the moſt extenſive patronage would 
not be derived to it? But this was 
done in a covert and concealed 
manner, under the auſpices of in 
violable prerogative, and uniccom- 
panied with the character of reſ- 
ponſi bility. | 18 
To finiſh the character of this 
ſyſtem, and its compariſon with 
hae by which it had been preced- 
ed, Mr, Fox would obſerve, that 
the one had gone ſub antially, et- 
fectually and permanently to a re- 
gulation of an entire ſyſem of Afi- 
atic management, the other parti- 
ally, imperfectly and ſuperficially. 
Every degree of confuſion and diſ- 
traction that could be ſuppoſed, 
was not merely not Sing, 5 Ar a- 
ainſt, but was actually foſtered and 
— into exiſtence by the bill 
now propoſed. Mr. Pitt had ſome 
time ſince ſuggeſted to the houſe, 
that he bad formed a plan for the 
reform of India, in order to induce 


them to reject che bill of the late 


e 


rong and, 


miniſters, - He had employed the 
entire Chriumas receſs in cored, 
ing and completing his ſyſlem : aud 
now in the mature and poliſheg 
ſtate in which he had ſubmitted jr 
to the conſideratiòn of parliament, 
what was its character? Mere 
Mr. Fox to give a ſchoolboy a 
exerciſe, how he might mo!t effec. 
tually involve the affairs of the 
company, he believed the inven. 
tion of . man could not have hit on 
an expecient ſo likely to anſwer 
the — — He was therefore 
decidedly againſt the principle and 
regulations of the preſent bill. k 
tended to no reformation at home, 
and no correction of abuſes abroad. 
It tended not to remedy any of the 
evils which had ſubſiſled for ſo long 
a time, or to put a period to thoſe 
barbarities, which had ftigmatiſed 
and rendered infamous the charae- 
ter of Britain and the annals df 
India. If adopted, the company 
might {end out their orders tother 
fervants, they might, as in former 
intances, repleniſh their letter 
with morals and ethics, but he 
did not heſitate to ſay, that our 
Ea'tern poſieſſions would be irreco- 
verably ſoſt to this country. 

Mr. Luſhington, a director of 
the Eaſt India coinpany, remarbel 
to the houſe, that the fact reſpeti 
ing the goncurrence of that com- 
pany had been miitated. The pio- 
poſitions of the miniſter had not 
been communicated to the direc 
tors, at leaſt ſo as to have their ac- 
quieſcence, prior to the diſcuſſon 
in the court of proprietors. He 
related cireumſtantially the hurry 
and precipitation with which they 
had been carried through the latter 
court. He cumplained from thele 
circumſtances, of not having b- 
tained an opportunity of delivering 
his ſentiments upon them at the 
India-houſe. It was aſſerted how» 
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erer by oommodore Johnſtone, that 
the matter et thelr being ſubmit- 
ted to the proprietors previouſly to 
the Circctors Was Purely aceidental; 
that they had lace been diſcuſſed 
in the court of directors, that they 
had there met with no oppoution, 
and that they had been unanimouſiy 
zviced to, though Mr. Luſhington 
bunſelf was preſent. t leugth 
the houle divided upon the queſ- 
ticn for the bill's being ſent to a 
committee, ayes. 214, noes 222, 
maivrity 8. 

The queſion was no: ſooner diſ- 
poſed of, than Mr. Fox roſe, in or- 
de to ccure the exittence of par- 
ment upon the ſuppoſed faith of 
the king's an'wer, by moving tor 
leave to bring forward again, under 
certain inodiucations, his bill tor veſt- 
ing the affairs of India in the hands 
of certain commiſſioners ordirectors, 
Upon this occaſion he remarked, 
that he was ready, in deference to 
the ſenſe of ſome very refpectable 
gentlemen, to yield to them every 
part of his bill, except the two 
grand principles of having a go- 
vernment at home, and a perma- 
neut government. He was ready 
in particular to give up the affair 
of the patronage, though he con- 
ceirtd the cetzon to be upon the 
hole inimical to the meaſure, and 
to ſuller matters to run in the chan- 
nel of ſucceſſion and regular gra- 
dation. 

The houſe of commons was now 
excited to the higheſt degree of un- 
ealineſs and anxiety upon the point 
of a diſſolution, The queſlion was 
not leſs intereſting to every indivi- 
dual within thoſe walls, than to 
nat the majority conceived to be 
the cauſe of freedom and the com- 
nanny. The anſwer of the king 
' the addreſs tit had been pre- 
ſented previouſly to the Chriumas 
recels contained in it ſomething of 
gubiguity, and had. experienced 
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59 
various interpretations. By Mr. 
Fox 1t was obterved, that the phraſe, 
of „ not interrupting the meeting 
ot parliament,“ was fallacious and 
ſopaiical; and that its detign ap- 
parently was to hold the iword of 
diſſolution ſuſpended over the com- 
mons, to deſcend upon” them or 
not, as they ſhould appear in their 
conduct to be intrepid or ſerrile. 
It was remarked however by ſome 
ot his triends, that they did nor 
apprehend from that anſwer, that 


there was any intention to diflolve 


or prorogue the parliament. The 
would not read the anſwer wi 
the cye of a ſpecial pleader, but as 
the king admitted the neceſſity of 
vigilance and attention to public 
affairs, they . conceived that he ad- 
mitted as a juſt inference, that 
an interruption of the proceedings 
of the houte would be prejudicial 
to them. If any miniſter, it was 
added, had put ſuch a fallacy, as; 
this muſt be upon any other inter- 
pretation, into the moſt ſacred. 
mouth in the kingdom, he had. 
groſsly inſulted the houſe of com- 
mons, and been guilty of a piece of 
duplicity, that would have dif- 
graced the loweſt pettifogger in 

ractice; of which a Newgate ſo- 
Rojas would have been aſhamed. 
The comments of different perſons 
upon the anſwer being thus irre- 
concileable, the chancellor of the 
exchequer was now called upon 
from all ſides of the houſe to give 
a fati-fatory explanation of its 
meaning. 

It was long before Mr. Pitt could 
be prevailed upon by the extreme 
and apparent anxiety both of his 
friends and his opponents, to riſe 
from his ſeat or utter a ſingle word 
upon this delicate queſtion. He 
at length roſe to remark that it 
would be much unbecoming in 
him to comment upon the words of 
a gracious anſwer of the ſovereign 


deli- 
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delivered from the throne. It was 
however objected to him that this 
was a new doctrine ; that the au- 
ſwers of the king and the ſpeeches 
from the throne, were regarded by 
| the conſtitution as the ſpeeches of 
the miniſter, that he was reſpon- 
fible for them, and that of courſe 
it belonged to him to explain 
them when they were not ſuffici- 
ently underſtood. To this he re- 
ied, that the argument which had 
n employed, was with him a 
ftrong reaſon for refuſing to give 
an explanation in his place as an 
individual member of the houſe of 
commons, and for which he was 
not reſponſible, of an anſwer in 
which his got was in- 
volved as a miniſter o 
reign. He added, that he would 
never compromiſe or-bargain away 
the prerogative of the king, by pro- 
miſing generally, and without an 
expreſſion of limitation or qualif. 
cation, not to exerciſe the prero- 
gative of diſſolving parliament in 
the courſe of a ſe ſſion. For the 


reſt he would not e & deſcend to an- 


ſwer interrogatories which he did 
not think indviduale intitled to put 
to him. He had not long been ac- 
cuſtomed to the violence of that 
houſe, or to their harſh language; 
but he had been long enough ac- 
cuſtomed to it, to aſſure them that 


neither unfupported flander, nor 


intemperate language, ſhould ever 
ſucceed to diſcompoſe his mind. 

In the courſe of this debate ſe- 
veral members, and among them 
ſome of the greateſt favourers of 
the preſent adminiſtration, reſe, 
and ſucceflively preſſed the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer to give 
ſome deciſion reſpecting a diſſolu- 
tion of parliament. His obſtinate and 
invincible filence at length ſpread 
a general opinion among the com- 


mons, that the event would be an- 


the - ſove- 


nounced to the public the nert 


morning. The conſternation that 
took place on this conviction was 
extreme. The ill humour and diſ. 
content of the houſe roſe to the 
higheſt pitch ; and ſuch a 

to be their temper at the moment, 
that any reſolution, tending to 
throw a diffculty or caſt a ſtigma 
upon that meaſure, would probably 
have been carried by a great maj. 
rity. Mr. Fox at length interpoſed 
with the houſe. - He requeſted 
them to give the chancellor of the 
exchequer time to recover from 
the chagrin into which the rejec- 
tion of his bill might have thrown 
him, and he prevailed upon them 
to ſuſpend all farther proceedings 
to the next day, which was Satur- 
day. Mr. Pitt however having on 
that day in anſwer to the interro- 
gatory of Mr. Powys, informed 
the houſe, that he had no inten- 
tion to prevent their meeting on 


the following Monday, and added, 


that the ſituation of the country was 
ſuch as would, in his opinion, ten- 
der an immediate diſſolution of par- 
liament a very improper meaſure, 
they immediately bes e up. On 
Monday a reſolution was entered in- 
to by the commons, moved by Mr. 
Eden, and ſeconded by Mr. Charles 
Marſham, purporting, “ That it ap- 
peared to that, houſe that the king's 
anſwer contained aſſurances upon 
which they could not but molt 
firmly rely, that he would not by 
the prorogation or diffolution of 
parliament, interrupt them in the 
conſideration of proper meaſures, 
for regulating the affairs of the 
Eaſt India company, and ſupport- 
ing the public credit and revenues 
of this country: objects which in 
the opinion of the king, the. houſe 
and the public, could not but de- 
mand their moſt immediate and un- 
remitting attention,” | 
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Ailireſſess Meeting at the St. Alban, Tavern. Efforts for an Union, Re- 
ſolutions of the Lords, Queſtion of the Supplies. Diſſolution. 


INCE we have been able to 

look back, in a manner ſome- 
what calm and difintereſted, upon 
this great conteſt, it ſeems to have 
deen the univerſal opinion, that if 
the two parties had been left to 
themſelves, and the people of Eng- 
land had ſtood by, the mute and 
flent ſpectators of the ſolemn tranſ- 
Action, the houſe of commons muſt 
infallibly have been the victors. 
Without their concurrence no pub- 
lic buſineſs could have been pur- 
ſued, To have maintained them 
therefore in exiſtence during their 
natural term, or for any conſiderable 
period, would have — to have 
yielded the conteſt, and to have 
thrown down the cheriſhed de- 
fences of monarchy, To have diſ- 
ſolred them, upon the ſuppoſition 
we have ſtated, muſt have been a 
nugatory meaſure. The nation 
took no part in the conteſt, the 
houſe of eommons muſt therefore 
be preſumed to retain the ſame cha- 
ratter notwithſtanding the inci- 
dental and unimportant event of 2 
re-eleftion. Of conſequence the 
republican part of our conſtitution 
muſt have gained new ſtrength ; 
What has uſually been underſtood 
by the term of our liberties muſt 
hare been extended; and the limi- 
latons of monarchy muſt have 
been, ſhall we ſay, brought with- 
n 2 narrower compaſs, or only 
more accurately defined and more 
unmutably eſtabliſhed ? 

Such then were the ideas of that 
large and powerful body of men 
n this country who had inliſt- 
« themſelves under the ſtandard 


of the coalition. Such were their 
ſanguine expeCtations, and ſuch 
the undoubtingneſs of their confi- 
dence, Filled with the impreſſion 
of large meaſures, rapid and com- 


prehenſive ſyitems, and grand con- 


ititutional queſtions, they loſt in 
the vaſt ocean of eternal politics, 
thoſe little, trifling, imperceptible 


circumſtances, which ſhould ever 


claim a ſhare in the attention and 
diſquiſitions of the ſtateſman. 
While the heavens were clear over 


- their heads, while the blue ex- 


panſe ſtretched in all its radiance 
on every fide, they did not perceive 
that little cloud in the corner of 
the ſcene, which was quickly to 
overſpread their hemiſphere, and 
to brew the dreadful ſtorm thae 
overwhelmed their ſyſtems with un- 
diſtinguiſhed ruin. 

The vulgar, by which we would 
not be underſtood exclufively to 
mean the poorer part of the com- 
munity, are ſeldom diſpoſed to give 
a very implicit credit to the profeſ- 
fions of heroic virtue. Every man 
is to himſelf the ſtandard of his na- 
ture, and of thoſe emotions of the. 
ſoul which he is not inured to feel, 
he is not eafily induced to credit the 
exiſtence, The man particularly, 
who by the ſweat of his brow earns 
the ſubliſtence of his family, con- 
ceives that that lucre, which his 
ſituation obliges him to make al- 
moſt the indeviate object of his at- 
tention, is upon a e. ſcale the 
object alike of the bearded ſage, the 
ſolemn pedant, the ſupple courtier, 
and the haughty ſtateſman. To 


deſcend to a common and obvious 
| Toy 
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public welfare. 


inſtance, we have heard it fre- 
quently enquired by perſons of this 
claſs, what is the ſalary that is an- 
nexcd ti the ſtation of a member of 


parliament : nor is it poſſible to 


perſuade them, that for mere ho- 
nour, - dignity and rank, uncon- 
nected with any emolument, men 
would labour to hard, and diſburſe 
ſo laviſhly. * 

If they are ever to be perſuaded to 
entertain liberal and charitabie ſen- 
timents of any man, it is of the man 
whom they conceive to be over- 
whelmed with adverſity, and to be 
borne hard upon by the unfeeling 
hand of power. Thus ſituated, the 
long oppoſition tothe adminiſtration 
of fir Robert Walpole, and the long 
oppoſition to the adminittration of 
lord North, alike obtained to them- 
ſelves a flouriſhing and enviable 
reputation. But when oppoſition 
has once gained the ends of its ex- 
iſtence, when it has placed itſelf 
in the ſituation of the men againſt 
whom its eftorts, were directed, it 
alſo participates their fate. I here 
is no article that makes a more con- 
ſpicuous figure in the received and 
orthodox creed, than that of the 

t; * It is the bright day that 
4 forth the adder:“ and how- 
ever the virtues of adverſity may 
ſometimes be preſerved in proſpe- 
rity, in the jcalous and illiberal 
eriticiſm of the public they are 
almoſt never acknowledged. We 
make not theſe obſervations from a 

articular attachment to any party. 
For ourſelves, we are perſuaded of 
the integrity of the — — of both; 
that is, we are perſuaded that Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox in the conteſt we 
are relating, each of them believed 
his predominant motive to be the 

« A man's reputation,” ſays 
Hamlet, „may ſurvive him half 
a ycar;“ and if the adminifration 
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of lord Rockingham retaitied in 
public honours entire for near three 
months after it came into power 
this 1s to be looked upon as partak 
ing of the nature of a miracle, In 
the unfortunate difſentions that eu- 
ſued upon the death of that noble. 
man, each party loſt much; and 
from that moment a great part di 
the public looked with ſcepticiſm 
and contempt upon the patriotiſm 
of both. In the ſubſequent cos. 
lition, between Mr. Fox and the 
great object of his political perſe 
cution, whatever may be its merit 
as a meaſure of general poliey, 
there were all thoſe ſpecious cir. 
cumſtances which appeal immed- 
ately to the ſcorn of the multitude, 
and which excite prejudices almoſt 
invincible. ä 
It were however unphileſopbieil 
and childiſh to affirm, that circum- 
ſtances, which did little more than 


bring back the multitude to the 


opinion they are inured to egter- 
tain of men in power, could alone 
have produced very formidable ei- 
tects. An appeal which has a much 
ſtronger and more deciſive eſſect i 
to be traced to the new burtheg 
which in times of public misfortune 
the ſtateſman is obliged to _ 
upon the community at large. or 
tunate is the miniſter whole inven- 
tion in this kind, however prolific 
eſcapes untarniſhed from the {cru 
tiny of meagre poverty and ſuccels 
ful avarice, of poliicat impotence 
on the one hand and ſupergilious 
indolence on the other, It wa 
from circumſtances of this ſort that 
the receipt tax, a ſource of revenue 
which obtained the applauſe d 
many unprejudiced thinkers of al 
parties, proved the baſis of a more 
extenſive and deep-roted unpoptr 
larity than was almoſt ever create 
by any ſingle unconnected meaſure 


Of the two diſtributions we hae 
| made 
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made, it fell upon that which has 
much weight in the common weal, 
and which is ever eager to have 
this weight perceived and acknow- 
ledged. It diſturbed old habats, it 
oppoled rooted prejudices, and it 
care trouble and inconvenience to 
ſuch, as are not eaſily turned trom 
their accuſtomed line of practice, 
and are not proverbially known for 
their conformity and compliance 
with the inclinations or ſuppoſed 
adrantage of another. An impaſi- 
nion that would have fallen upon 
the poor, the helpleſs and unpro- 
tected, that would have forced the 
neceſlary bread from the hard hand 
of the p-aſant, would probably have 
come of with a milder fate, 

Soured by the receipt tax, taught 
to hold adminiſtration as cheap and 
worthleſs by the coal:tion, the next 
object of attention to the people of 
England was Mr, Fox's India bill. 
Mealures of general policy have 
often been adopted by the wily, 
mliidious courtier, as the obvious 
ſubiects of craft and deluſion, To 
the philanthropiſt they come re- 
commended by their appareut wiſ⸗ 
ton and bent ficence ; the man of 
ſentunent and taſte perceives in 
them ſomething of the ſublime, the 
magnificent and the pathetic ; and 
a3 they are little level to the com- 
prehen ſion of the vulgar, they more 
luccellively throw a veil over the 
heroachments of power, and the 
Fniſter exertions of ſelf- intereſted 
bypocriſy, On the other hand it 
mull be granted, that meaſures of 
great and calarged policy are pe- 
culiarly expoſed in their outſet, to 
obloquy and cenſure. It is a maxim 
ot comprehenſive philoſophy, that 
all private evil terminates in uni- 
rertal good. The converſe of this 
principle, that all extenſive ſublu- 
auy good comprehends in its 
march a degree of partial miſchief, 
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is not leſs true. The good that is 
procured, as it is extended to 
greater numbers, falls in a more 
tlender portion to every individual. 
The miſchief, the more private 
and the more iſolated it is, is the 
more ſtrongly felt, and the more 
deeply reſented. But what is of 
{till greater conſequence is the pe- 
culiar deyree in which ſuch mea- 
ſures are expoſed to the danger of 
miſapprehention and mĩiſrepreſenta- 
tion. By theſe the moſt alarming 
fears may be created in men who 
are leaſt of all connected with the 
buſineſs, and the moſt intemperate 
oppolition in thoſe who are to derive 
from it the greateſt benefits, Theſe 
conſiderations might alone account 
in a conſiderable — for the un- 
popularity of the India bill. But, 
if we add to them the many ſerious 
objections that were taken up by 
men, the moſt independent in their 
principles, the moit untarniſhed in 
their integrity, we ſhall no longer 
be at a loſs for a ſource of the moſt 
comprehenſive and alurming con- 
ſequences, | 

Influenced by ſome or all of theſe 
cauſes, the common-counc:l of the 
city of London had in the firſt in- 
{tance got up, along with the Eaſt- 
India company, to repreſent their 
objections to both houſes of parlia- 
ment. On the 16th of January the 
ſame body preſented an addreſs to 
the ſovereign, expreſſing the infi= 
nite concera with which they had 
lately beheld the progreſs of a mea- 
ſure, inimical to the prerogatives 
of the crown, to the chartered rights 
of the Eaſt-India company, and to 
the ſafety. of this free government. 
They thanked the king for the diſ- 
miſſion of his late miniſters, ex- 
preſſed their admiration of the con+ 
duct of the houſe of lords, and de- 
clared their reſolution always to 
ſupport the conſtitutional _— 
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of prerogative. This -addreſs was 
almoſt immediately followed by 
fimilar addreſſes from the merchants 
and traders of -the city of London, 
from the city of Norwich, and from 


various other populous and reſpect- 


able places, 

The contagion ſeemed now to be 
gradually extending itſelf from one 
part of the kingdom to another, 
and every gazette threatened the 
ruling party in the houſe of com- 
mons with three or four repreſenta- 
tions of this kind. But it was im- 
poſſible, that ſo confiderable a bod 
of men ſhould look with ſupineneſs 
upon proceedings of fo alarming a 
nature, or ſhould not endeavour to 
ſtem the torrent which threatened 
deſtruction to all their ſchemes and 
all their proſpects, 
abilities, equal at leaſt in prope 
and perſonal influence, lately pot- 


| fefſed of the moſt enviable popula- 


rity, full of confidence and full 
of reſources, they were not back- 
ward to meet the enemy in the 
field he had choſen, and to provoke 
the conteſt at his favourite weapons, 

On the 19th of January an ad- 
vertiſement was inſerted in the pub- 
lic papers by the ſheriffs of Lon- 
don, ſummoning a county meeting 
of the freeholders of Middleſex, 
which had been ſolicited by the 
friends of the new adminiſtration. 
On the 21ſt inſt. this meeting was 
held. The partiſans of the houſe 
of commons repaired early and in 
conſiderable numbers to the place 
of appointment, and an addreſs was 
carried by a majority of the meet- 
ing, repreſenting to the king the 
peculiar ſituation of the country, 
the neceſſity there appeared for the 
utmoſt exertion and diligence on 
the part of miniſters, and their de- 
ſpair of ſeeing the ſmalleſt ſucceſs 
of this kind obtained without the co- 
operation of parliament: it there- 


Superior in 
meeting every queſtion was carried 


fore concluded with imploring the 
ſovereign to appoint ſuch an 20. 
miniſtration, as might poſſeſs. the 
confidence of parliament and the / 
public, REES 
Loud and reiterated complaint 
were however made of this addreſq 
as having been. obtained by art and 
management. It was particular| 
ſaid, that the room in which the 
meeting was held was not ſufficient. 
ly large to admit the whole body of 
the frecholders who had come to 
give their voice, and that a majo. 
rity had been obtained purely by 
os ſuperior — of the ſucceſs 
ul party 1n previou ining pol. 
ſefion of the room. In fuel 
theſe repreſentations, the ſame ay- 
thority appointed a ſecond meeting 
for the 19th of February. In thu 


in a very deciſive manner for the 
new adminiſtration, 

A conteſt of the ſame kind, but 
carried on with much greater ſpirit 
and perſeverance, and attefided 
with a more doubtful ſucceſs, took 
place in the city of Weſtminſter, 
of which Mr. Fox was one of the 
repreſentatives. In this he 
poſſeſſed every advantage for ſtem- 
ming the tide of lar favour, 
The city of Weſtminſler conſtitute 
a body of men of a very fingulat 
character. It comprehends within 
its limits an high degree of. repub- 
lican pride * an unlimited fer 
lity, much independence of ſpirit 
and much ariſtocratical ſubordins 
tion. Sources of influence ſo op 
poſite and contradictory in their te 
nour have ſeldora been brought un 
der the ſame management, or wiels 
ed by the ſame hand. With the 
ariſtocracy indeed Mr. Fox could 
boaſt of the moſt important adrat- 
tages. Born of a high and db 
tinguiſhed family, immediately de· 
ſcended from a miniſter of gretf 
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ities, and of much weight 
dag the parties into which our 
erament is divided; he ſeemed. 
have an hereditary claim to 
er, What was ot more con- 
bence than theſe, his ſuperior 
f unequalled abilities, his manly, 
id and atloniſhing eloquence, 
e calculated to induee any party, 
the head of which he was inclined 
place himſelf, to receive him 
th open arms.  - Accordingly 
m the moment in which he took 
at regular and 3 
t, which has been maintained 
bim for ſeveral years, he has, 
en able to league with him a cons, 
tion of men, more formidable in 
mbers and rank, and more power- 
| in their influence than any, of; 
eit competitors, Abilities, and 
calth are not always united; and 
ere is nothing to be more earneſtly, 
fired by a body of men already 
ficiently complete in reſpect to 
te latter, than to place at their 
ead a man of talents, activity and, 
dcultry, But theſe were not all 
be recommendations of Mr. Fox. 
e was not ls, firm and explicit 
han he was able; and the 1elfifh 
nd unge nerous paſſions were never, 
nown to maintain a ſucceſsful cqn- 
in his breaſt with the calls of 
end ip and the emotions of 
leem. His noble friends were 
derefore attached to him in no 
ammon degree; and were we to 
ak in the ſlyle of merehandize and 
dculation, we might jay that in 
I caſe the eſtabliſhed order was 
rerſed, and the indolent and, 
rerdearing patron aſſumed the 
ion of the aſſiduous and indefa- 
gable dependent. * 

The ari loc ratical party in this 
detropolis, were, its parts always 
amoniſed and united with ęach 
ther, would far outweigh the po- 
— paty. But this is by no 

. | 
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means the caſe. To aſſert there- 
fore the principles of liberty with 
the whig and the republican, and 
to conciliate the kindneſs of the 
vulgar, muſt in this fituation be an 
important objeft, | 
In the outſet of his political ca- 
reer, Mr. Fox had been much go- 
verned by the conrtly maxima 
which had diſlinguiſhed the con- 
duct of the late lord Holland, and 
provided he obtained the objects of 
that paſſion, by whateyer name we 
chuſe to denominate it, which na- 
ture had made his ruling, one, he 
eared little about the popular ap- 
plauſe which was to attend the pur- 
Luit of it. But having differed with 
the abſolute miniiter of the day, he 
turned his attention to ney objects, 
and his views became more extend- 
ed aud comprehenſive. Friend-, 
ſhip, eſteem, pertonal attachments, 
had been originally propoſed by, 
bim as the ladder of his ambition. 
e =y r * took 5 a 
an Om ot tne people. 
Natu rally 7 * TILED 
naturally fraught with good hu- 
mour and general kindneſs, the 
field of popular applauſe ſeemed to 
be perfectly congenial to im. And 
as it was impoſſible for him to pur, 
ſue any thing in a cold, indifferent 
and unintereſted manner, he ac- 
cordingly went very confiderable 
lengths for the attainment of his 
object. Having obtained a ſeat in 
parliament, as the repreſentative 
of Weſtminſter, he entered into 
habits, of intercourſe with a con- 
ſiderable part of his conſtituents, 
He met them, in public at regular, 
intervals, he appealed to them upon. 
all occaſions, and he treated them 
as the proper and choſen judges.of 
every, part of his F ne of 
the diſadvantages ity did 
not wholly apply to the preſens 4 
flance, Is traofient nature, is 
| COURT 
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66 OO BRETETISH' AND 57 
counteritted by the Rabits of per- Cecil Wray, Dr: Jebb, lord! 
ſonal intercourſe; and the partiali- hon, and lord Mountmorres, 
ties of acqua ntance and friendſhip the:txth both parties 


balance in ſome meaſure the fiekle- muſſer their entire force, and d 
nefs and inconſtaney of public opr- ſcene of greater confuſion "3 
nion, Accordingly in the example ſearcely ever exhibited under 1 N 
before us, Mr. Fos, by the unpo- auſpices of the higheft autborm ; 
pular meaſures in which he had en- in à civiliſed country. The em e 

gaged, loſt much more with the mities of party are at all time u. 
people, of England, than with the, amiable. In this caſe they wall,” r 
inhabitants of Weltminſier, provoked (and this is natural) H 
On the ſecond of 'February / atii the party who felt their Fre p 
addreſs was pitſented- tothe king, in almoſt every corner of the lebe. 
purporting to be the addreſs of the dom; and they were met (and e 
dean, ſieward, and burgeſles of this is ſurely to be excuſed); by tn 
city, and thanking bis majeſty for party who, if they had been f ſe of 
the removal of His late miniſters. and inactive upon the occafini; be. 
bis addreſs us immediately cen- muſt have given up one of ., 
ſured by an advertiſement from a moſt important parts of their M. 4; 
mxeting of the eſectrs in the party fence, Meanwhile the ſobriety oi: 1: 
ut Mr, Fox, as having been ob- freedom, and the generous: reg i 
_ fathed without pub3cncrice, with- of public happineſs, *were- loi e 
out ſummoning the itthabitants to 4 private animoſity, N " wn 
gencral meeting, and by private furdity and barbariſm. Vociftn on! 
ſwlicitations rd houſe to houſes tion was oppoſed-.to voeiſerati mel 


Sir Cecil N ray, the - coNeague of and tumult to tumult. In th 
Mr. Fox, who had preſented the widit of the confuſion; an attem 
addrefs, and who upon this oc a Was made by ſoime obſcure u 
ſiqſt ventured to appear among his contemptible individual todifably 
former partiſans, met with a re- 6r-otherwiſe materia y injure Mr 
ception fo rude and: mortifying as Fox. Diſlieartened in ſpirit ifud 
ro oblige” him to take refuge in a overpowered by tiumbers;hisfriend 
ſudden retreat, In the mean time at length propofed à diviſion, 0 
the friends of the late miniſler in- drew their forces into the ares it 
vited the inhabitants, by public ad- the front of the hall. The faſd- 
vertifement, to à meeting in Weft- nation of party carried the leaden 
minſter-hall, to confider of au ad- one ep farther, and each of then 
dreſs to the oo 147 the preſent publiſhed a body of contradicu 
ſituation of aftairs. Counter ads reſolutions, the one carried by 1 
vertiſements were iffued by the ious „the other by4 
friends of adminiftration ; aid it maßorith of at leaſt fix to one. Th 
haying been found neceſſary by the — addrefſes were expoſed fot 
former, from motives of cohve- public ſignature, but that of Mr 
nſence, to change the day of ap- Fox was never preſented i 
dintment from the roth to the The laſt ſtruggle of the kind ue 
{th inſtant, a partial meeting was Hive related, was of all others ti 
fummoned by the latter for the day moſt important to the parties c 
originally choſen, in the Court of cerned, to which they both cane 
Requeſts, The perſons who came with à kind of reluctance and di. 


forward upon this occafion were fir fidence, and in which the _ 


; if poſſible, more queſtionable 
| uncertain than in the = of 
eaminſter. The county of York 
atly exceeds in extent any other 
ion of the kingdom. It had 
i diſtinguiſhed itſelf in the fore- 
it rank among the inhabitants of 
b country, as the aſſertors of li- 
ny and the advocates of purity 
1" renovation. Their decifion 
-efore ſeemed of all others the 
p{t proper, from which to infer the 
lependent and unbiaſſed opinion 
the people of England. The 
ting of this county for the pur- 
ſe of addreſſing the ſovereign was 
t held till the 25th day of March, 
en, after ſeveral hours debate, 
e how of hands was deelared by 
e ſheriff to be in ſavour of the 
# adminiliration, A more accu- 
te decifion was however de- 
anded by means of a diviſion, and 
on the diviſion the ſheriff declared 
mſelf unable to decide in favour 
either party, Some miſrepre- 
ation having been made of the 
veeedings in the miniſterial newſ- 
pers, an account was publiſhed, 
ning the above facts, authenticated 
y the ſheriff, and ſigned by the 
ke of Devonſhire, the earls of 
rey, Carliſle, and Fitzwilliam, 
1! Stourton, lord John Cavendiſh, 
Thomas Dundas, and more than 
y gentlemen of property and 
doſequence, | 
But the ſpirit of theſe exertions, 
the part of oppoſition, was greater 
an their efficacy, and ſeemed cal- 
lated only to illuſtrate and aſcer- 
in the victory of miniſters, Ad- 
ſes poured in from every fide, 
om corporations, from cities, from 
mufacturing towns, and from 
unt es. Every addreſs ſerved to 
ſpire perſeverance and energy into 
e ſucceſsful party, and to haſten 
bd render irreſillible the event of 
extraordinary conteſt, 
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87 
In the mean time a number of 
thoſe perſons, who had kept them - 
ſelves moſt aloof from the collifion 
of ſpirits and the enthuſiaſm of con- 
troverſy, had conceived a wiſh to 
{ee the great leaders of either party 
uniting to form a broad and exten- 
five adminiſtration, There is a pros 
. in all men to regard the 
cenes in which they are concerned, 
or of which they are the ſpectators, 
as the molt important that ever filled 
the theatre of the univerſe, As the 
events are the molt important, by a 
natural conſequence the actors ate 
the moſt eloquent, the molt accom+ 
pliſhed, and of the higheſt ability. 
if two perſons, who have adopted 
oppoſite ſentiments upon great poli- 
tical queſtions, maintain the conteſt 
for any length of time, and with 
doubtful ſucceſs, the modeſt, the 
unaſſuming and the humane are 
immediately led to reflect what pros 
digies might be performed, what 
boundleſs and invaluable benefit 
might be produced by the union of 
men, who, when thus oppoſed, rg 
each other, are able to diſtract a 
empire. An opinion of this Kind 
had gained many diſintereſted parti- 
ſans to the coalition of lord Nort 
and Mr. Fox. A ſimilar opinion at 
this time induced many perſons to 
wiſh for a new coalition, and a more 
complete union of parties, 

It has been a proverbial maxim; 
that in the midſt of turbulence and 
confulion, the voice of reaſon can 
obtain no attention ; and that it is 
only in the ſerenity of a political 
calm that her low and unobtruſive 
whiſpers are heard. The maxim is 
not always true. In a free govern- 
ment, like ours, it is the calm of 


permanence and the ſpring-tide of 


proſperity that beyond all things 
render him that fits at the helm, deaf 
to the ſageneſs of wiſdom and the 
ſobriety of advice, It is, on the 
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other hand, iv the ſeaſon of war 
and calamny that the barriers of the 
conſtitution gain additional firmneſs, 
and the princip.es of liberty ae ex- 
rended and realiſed, In like man- 
ner it is in the very turbulence and 
madneſs of faction, when party 
againſt party wages a doubtful 
ſtrife, that the independent. the un- 
connected and the vnpretending 
aſſume to themſelves a degree of 
weight and importance greatly be- 
yond their natural proportion. ; 

In the preſert inſtance the weight 
ſeems to have been felt tndividualty, 
before the idea was conceived of a 
combination of forces, The ſtrength 
of each party being ſo formidable to 
che other, and their nutubers ſeeming 
to approach every day to a more ac- 
curate balance, every eye was turn- 
ed, every boſom was ready to re- 
ccive thoſe men, who, partly from 
the exquiliteneſs of their integrity, 
and partly perltaps from a certain/ 
feebleneſs and indeeiſion of intellect, 
ſeemed to heſitate between the op- 
polite meaſures, and to afford to the 
philoſopher and the ſtateſman no 
ground from which to infer the te- 
nour of their future conduct. A 
character of this kind, that in the 
preſent moment of turbulence and 
anxiety engaged the foremoſt atten- 
tion, was Mr. Thomas Powys. He 
was abſent on the day upon which 
the great queſtion of ſecret influence 
was moved, previouſly to the Chriit- 
mas receſs ; but he afterwards de- 


clared, that had he been preſent at 


that time, he ſhould have ſupported 
the reſolutions. He had been among 
the warmeſt and moſt vehement op- 
ponents of Mr, Fox's India bill. 
He was clearly of opinion, that it 
was improper to adopt meaſures for 


 1emoving an adm.niitration without 


tirat, and without an explicit and 
regular charge being exhibited againſt 
them. At the ſame time he was an 
enthuſiaſtic adivirer of the repub - 
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can part of our conſtitution, 
had ſtrougiy and individually « 
poſed the reſolutions that . 
pointed againſt the reigning adh, 
niſlration ; but when the rebbln 

had received the ſanction of 
houſe of commons, he knew 
how to bear that they ſhould be i 
obeyed and treated with cOntemyp 
His ſentiment upon this head v9 
nat founded on the impreſſions if 
falſe au! factaious honour: K 
would not have thougltt the ha 
of commons degraded, could thy 
have been perſuaded to reſi 
them from the journals ; but he 
lieved that the moſt reſpectabie, th 
molt ſacred, the popular part of 
couſtitution ought not to expericn 
the miputeſt degree of firglett al 


inattention. Diſtracted for a e 
ment between the oppoſite feely Ay 
of eſteem for Mr. Pite, and N 
ration for the repreſentatives cf _ 
people, he declared, that, how © 
neceſſary and indifpenſible was “ 
. meaſure, he knew not how | = 
adviſe Mr. Pitt to reſign; 15 
knew not how he could be exp“ 
ed to agree to march out 11 a q 
fortreſs with a halter about l rey 
neck, Upon mature reflexion h 
erer Mr. Powys was con rin“ 
that no diſgrace could poſſibly n 10 
upon one party, for conſulting þ 9 ; 
the moſt ineſtimable ſacrifices tl a0 
more facred honour of the . 
From this mament his conduct! wh 
came clear, explicit and unifom 1 
and he — voted for tte . 
mainder of the ſeſſion with the a 
of the ex- miniſters. * * 
Various hints, recommencin , 
junction of parties, had been thro 4 
out early in the preſent conte r | 
, unconneQted individuals, The g,, 
ſeemed to be received with ms ” 
attention and applauſe, and the coy. 
tagion of their ideas was cg | 


nually ſpreading. At length, f 
kind of concert, a general Ret 
i 
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45 invited of ſuch members of the 
ſe of commons as were deſirous 
promoting this purpoſe, to be 
eld at the St. Albans tavern, on 
be 26th of January, Upon their 
lembling, their numbers amounted 
»fitry three perſons, and they im- 
neciately prepared an addreſs to be 
efented by a committee of their 
iy to the duke of Portland and 
dir. Put. The committee conſiſted 


enor, the honourable Charles 
Marſham, fir William Lemon, and 
Ir. Powys. The firſt difficulty that 
ras ſtarted originated with the duke 
Portland. He declared himſelf 
appy in obeying the comu ands of 
0 reſpectable a meeting, but de- 
lined an interview with Mr. Pitt fo 
ong as he remained in his miniſte- 
ul capacity, It was ſuggeſted 
oxerer by this nobleman, in an 
er- communication, that if any 
xyedient could be deviied for re- 
joving this embarraſſment, he 
wald with much willingneſs con- 
nibure every thing in his power to 
ſomote the object of their wiſhes, 
he expedicnt here alluded to, and 
nich had been praiſed in ſome 
cent inſtances, was for the mini- 
er to make a public declaration in 
de houſe of commons, that the 
ices of government were only 
eld by him and his colleagues till 
de arrangement of a new admini- 
tration ſhould be completed. Ac- 
wl refiguation however, and this 
ipedient were equally rejected by 


ws, in the language of the meet- 
bg, ſuſpended, their next meaſure 
as to move a reſolution in the houſe 
! commons, the declared urpoſe 
| which was that of ſoftening dif- 
rrences, and relieving any aſperity 
at might be ſuppoſed to belong to 


Ni! | 
cceding reſolutionss The pur- 


o the honourable Thomas Groſ- 


Ir, Pitt. The negociation being. 
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port of the motion was, That the 
preient arduous and critical ſituation 
of public affairs required the exer- 
tions of a firm, cfhciznr, extended, 
united adminiſtration, entitled to the 
confidence of the people, and ſuch 
as might have a tendency to put an 
end to the unſortunate divifions and 
qiſtractions of this country,” The 
motion was carried unanimouſly, 

A ſecond reſolution was moved 
by Mr. Coke of Norfolk, declars 
ing the cpntinuance of the preſent 
miniſters in office to be an obſtacle 
to the forming a vigorous admini- 
ſtration. And on the day follow- 
ing it was moved by the Gone gen- 
tleman, that both theſe reſolutiong 
be laid before his majeſty, 

Theſe motions were objected to 


by Mr. Dundas, as being directly 


in oppoſition to the reſolution that 
had been ſubmitted to the houſe by 
the St, Albans meeting, It was the 
object of the former motion to pro- 
mote an union of parties ; it was the 
direct tendency of the latter to ren- 
der that union impracticable. How 
could Mr, Pitt, diſgraced by a re- 
ſolution, the object of which was to 
compel him to relinquiſh his fitua- 
tion, unite himſelf atterwards with 
men who had employed againſt him 
acts of ſo unpardonable indelicacy 
and violence, Mr, Dundas there- 
fore truſted that every one who 
with fincerity had ſupported the 
laſt reſolution, would give their pe- 
remptory negative to the preſent 

roceedings. He obſerved, that a 

ouſe of commons might prevail 


againſt the other houſe of parlia- 


ment, it might prevail againſt the 
crown and the prerogative, but i 
no inſtance could it promiſe itſelf 
ſucceſs when it was in open conteſt 
with the poopie. At preſent there 
was not a ſociety of an hundred 
perſons in the country, of which 
E 3 . - * ninety 
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ninety-nine were not the firm and 
avowed friends of adminiſtration, 
In ſuch circumſtances then, was it 
ſafe for that hyule to levy war upon 
the public, and to afford room for a 

eneral opinion, that there exiſted a 
combination within thoſe walls 
againſt the intereſts and the wiſhes 


of the people of England? What 


would be the conſequence of ſuch ap- 
prehenſions? All confidence in the 
dignity, the honour and the juſtice 
of the houſe would be forfeited, and 
mankind would paſs the door of it, 
not with ſentiments of veneration 
and reſpect, but with expreſſive 
marks of derifion and contempt. 
Commodore Johnſtone reprobated 
the appeal that was made to the 
honour of the houſe, and the per- 
ſuaſives that were held out to con- 
fiſtency and perſeyerance, A miſ- 
aken notion of honour was calcu- 
— to plunge the houſe into dif- 
ficulties, which it ſhould be the ob- 
ject of every honeſt man to oppoſe 
and prevent. It was an impreſſion 
of falſe honour that ſet the houſe 
of commons at variance with their 
conſtituents on the great queſtion 
of the Middleſex election. It was 
an appeal to the honour of the houſe 
that had procured ſupport to the 
American war; gentlemen, having 
once voted for it, were called upon 
to act with conliſtency, and not be- 
tray the dignity, the pride and the 
reſpect, which, it was contended, 
had ſtood committed from the firſt 
vote into which the houſe had en- 
tered upon the ſubject. 
For the country gentlemen, they 
urged Mr. Pitt to move the previous 
queſion upon theſe reſolutions, and 


then to bring forward a motion for 


reſcinding all the reſolutions into 
which the houſe had entered againſt 
the preſent miniſters. In both theſe 
meaſures they would ſupport him; 
put if he deglined theſe eps, it 


was confeſſed by ſeveral of then; 
and particularly by Mr. pow 
that they thought the houſe coul 
not put a negative upon the preſey 
motion. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that he ſholll 
certainly be glad to have the tf. 
lutions already upon the journah 
re · conſidered, with a view to ther 
being reicinded, but he though 
bimfalf obliged to give the prelen 
motion his dire negative, Thy 
reduction of the great majority, by 
which the oppolition had carrie 
their firſt queſtion, into the triflug 
one by which his India bill hy 
been rejected, muſt convince then 
of the decline of their cauſe ine 
E hopeleſſneſs of their proceediWiatc! 
ings, | 
It had been urged, ſaid Mr, Pit 
as a ſtep requiſite, on his part, to ꝶ 
union of parties, that he ſhould 
fign the offices with which his ſors 
reign had honoured him. To thy 
he muſt obſerve, that he forelay 
the greateſt evils to the nation frog 
ſuch a proceeding, and that, ei- 
cumſtanced as he was, neither h 
888 nor his feelings incline 

im to a compliance, The deli 
of his preſent ſituation requind 
diſcretion ; and he was determined 
to ſuſtain it with as much firmoch 
and decency as he could. Thi 
ſolution was the reſult of delibe 
tion, and no inveCtive, or aſperic 
from his opponents ſhould indeg 
him to counteract the dictates of lt 
own judgment. This direction, & 
truſted, would ih _ intq 
any v alpable miſtake; a 
while be Dacia a confidence 
that ſort, it was in vain to exp 
that he would become the dupe 
the ſtratagems of any man, 

Mr. Pitt confidered the reſo 
tions of the houſe of common 
by no means binding upon n 
principles of an indiyidual, I 
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ry bulwark of our conſſitution 
ris freedom of ſpeaking and free- 
om of action. The control of 
uuliament could not reach to thele, 
hings, and could not make that a 
cies of conduct to be avoided by 
- individual, which had before 
en his duty and his honour. If 
wwever the houſe inſiſted upon 
e diſmiſſion of miniſters, if they 
viieved them to be as criminal as 
ber were inlinu..ted to be, the roud 
) their removal was open. There 
ere two conſtitutional means that 
ght be employed tor this purpoſe; 
hey might either by impeachment 
roczed againſt them for their 
mes, or they might go up imme- 
ately with an addreſs to the crown. 
The charge therefore, of their dil» 
urbing the tranquility of the coun- 
„and of their impeding the bu- 
nels of the public, was invidious 
nd groundleſs. Why did not the 
aders of oppoſition come boldly 
ward and urge the houſe to one 
other of theſe decifive ſteps? It 
2s as futile as it was improper to 
e coming down from time to time 
unding the minds of gentlemen, 
nd exciting them to crowd the 
jandard of oppoſition to a miniſtry 
hich they had it ſo much in their 
oper to remove. It would be more 
nanly and more candid at once to 
pronounce their, ſentence, and de- 
de upon their fate. For the pre- 
* meaſure, it wanted the humi- 
ty and reſpect of an addteſs, at 
e ſame time that it determined 
thing, It was ſullen in its aſpect, 
ad it approached; the throne in a 
ay by which the crown could re- 
m no auſwer, and which pre 
tured them from hearing. the, gra- 
ous ſentiments of his majeſty upon 
e ſubject, 79 ING" ts tne 
Mr. Fox obſerved upon the in- 
whiteacy of miniſters in blaming 
 wcalure as harſh, and at the ſame 
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time urging the houſe to a meafure 
much ſtronger and more ſerious, A 
charge was demanded, and an ad- 
dreſs urged. Before parliament adopi- 
ed either the one or the other, it was 
fit that the world ſhould be appri ed 
who it was called for an addreis, who 
challenged a charge, who rendered 
both neceſſary. And was Mr. Pitt pre» 
pared to juſtify this ſtrong and indiſ- 
penſible exertion to that houſe, to lis 
own mind, and to his country ? 

But it was now ſufficiently ma» 
nifeſt, if there had been betore 
an individual unconvinced of it, 
that Mr. Pitt conlidered him» 
ſelf as ſuperior to the houſe of 
commons, that he ſtood forward 
as the unconſtitutional miniſter of 
the crown, and in this character de- 
ſpiſcd the reſolutions of that ſiguĩ- 
niñicant aſſembly. The houſe was 
of conſcquence reduced to the diſ- 
agreeable and morutying fituation 
of being inſulted and deſpiſed by 
one of its own, members with im- 
punity. Was it poſſible, when thin 
were fairly and deliberately — 
dered, to account for the obſſinacy 
of the miniſter? What motive 
could prevail with him thus to tan» 
talize the public, and to trifle with 
the welfare and the conſtitution of 


England? By what topics could 


the ſecret adviſers of the king de- 
lude at once the malier and the ſer- 
vant? Was it poſſible they could 
perſuade the miniſter, that he would 
depart from his own dignity by ac- 
ceding to the wiſhes of that houſe ? 
Where was the condeſcenſion in 
yielding his judgment to theits, and 


preterring the collected wiſdom. of 


liament to his own underſtand- 
ing? In his mind, inſtead of let- 
ting him down, it would: give, a new 
loftre to his character; it would 
ſhew that he was not blinded by a 
monientary exaltation, and that be 
had not thrown the rezny-upon the 
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neck of prefumption and ſelf- con- 
fidence. | 

But they were told that it was a 
leflening of majeſty to ſuppoſe his 
in this inſtance to have 
proved abortive. ** O fooliſh ad- 


viſers of the king!“ exclaimed Mr. 


Fox. He, whoſe moſt glorious 


and only throne is in the hearts of a 
loyal and grateful people, to be thus 
at variance with thetr repreſenta- 
tives, dues your advice peculiar 
eredit! Ye would honour him 
with the fouleſt diſhonour that can 
ever happen to a ſovereign! Ys 
would exhibit him over all Europe, 
not as poſſeſſing the cordiality of his 
ſubjects, but as ſquabbling and con- 
tending with thoſs, on whom he de- 
pends, from whom his ſupplies ori- 
ginate, and without whom his pre- 
rogatives are inſignificant and uſe- 
leſs. We would make him reſpected 
all over the world, we would make 
him a bleſſing to his ſubjects, we 
would make his reign happy to 
himſelf, and happy to all who are 
intereſted in his proſperity, We 
would make him the glorious and 
patriotic monarch of a wiſe, con- 
tented and pacific nation.” Upon 
the two laſt reſolutions the houte 
divided; the former being carried 
by a majority of 19, and the latter 
by a majority of 24. 

On the rtith of February the 
meeting of the country gentlemen 
at the St. Albans tavern came to a 
reſolution declaratory of their opi- 
nion, That an adminiſtration, 
Founded on the total excluſion of 


the members of the laſt or of the 


—— adminiſtration, would be 
nadequate to the exigencies of the 
public affairs.” This reſolution was 


the ſame day read in the houſe of face 


commons, and in conſequence the 
perſons principally concerned ſue- 
ceſſively roſe to deliver their ſen- 
timents upon the ſubject. Mr. Fox 


to this country, the reform, bos 


an union, not to ſuffer tber ehe 


declared himfelf a friend to the 
union. He obſerved that this n 
not a period that admitted of 
regard to the little punctilio d 
perſonal importance, and that th 
various necefſi:ies that preſſed upon 
their attention, required an imme 
diate and deciſive remedy, The lu 
tranſactions between Ruſſia and the 
Porte, and our relative ſituation with 
foreign powers, called for a manage. 
ment, to which the confidence of thy 
houſe of commons was 'effentid 
and which, according as we 
_ ourſelves, might be pn 
uctive of the beſt or the moſt pe. 
nicious conſequences,” The repoq 
which had been juſt laid upon th 
table from the committee appointel 
to enquire into the illicit prathen 
that were uſed in defranding the 
revenue, demanded an immedit 
and effectual attention. If wy 
millions annually were to be far 


ever neceſſary, could ſcarcely he 
received with cordiality in evtf 
part of the kingdom, and mal 
therefore demand harmony in ol 
government and confidence 1n ab 
miniſtration, The credit of thi 
ſtate called for every ſpecies of ſup 
port, and this would inevitably o 
caſion taxes to an unprectdentel 
extent. The meaſures which coul 
no longer be with · held in conſiſtenq 
with the public ſafety, involredit 
their execution a degree of un 
pularity, that no miniſtry could tes 
ture to encounter without the ſup 

rt of a great and reſpectable ms 
jority of that houſe, Theſe m 
various other conſiderations cauſt 
the neceſſity of an immediate unit 
of parties to ſtare every man in il 


In the mean time Mr. For | 
treated thoſe gentlemen, who lo 
laudably endeavoured to bring abol 
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\ he horried away with an idea that 
t was ealily to be produced. Union 
nicht live upon the tongues of men 
h-n there was no cordiality and no 
rmony in their ſentiments. 10 
appearance indeed union might 
viſt, but in fact diſunion and di- 
reaction would only be found in the 
ouncil, if the ſeveral parties, hows» 
rer they might differ in particular 
wints, did not all ſtand upon one 
great and broad principle, He had 
already experienced this misfortune 
in one of the two governments in 
which he had borne a part ; and he 
had rather, if a union upon princi- 
ple could not be expected, that no 
union at all ſhould take place. He 
had rather differ in that houſe, where 
he could aſſign his reaſons, and where 
the houſe :ould decide, than in a ſi- 
tuation the nature of which was, 
that a man could not relate the 
cauſes of the difference. An union 
not founded upon principle would 
be fallacious, and infinitely more 
nge rous to the country, than the 


nm nm — - 


dvitons which at this time prevail- 
ed within the walls of that houſe, 
The houſe however ſeemed ſo 
(8 2:ncrally intereſted n the idea of a 
coalition, that Mr, Fox thought 
them entitled to as full an explana- 
ros on that head as he was able to 
ie them. He paid many compli- 
FR ments to r. Piet's abilities; he re- 
8 [pected what he had always vnder- 
ood to be his political principles ; 
none of theſe did any one with whom 
be had converſed wiſh him to re- 
nounce, It was obvious that at leaſt 
os his part there could be no animo- 
y or ſpleen, that could ſtand in 
be way of a compliance with the 
ches of the houſe. Whatever 
might have occurred in the heat of 
debate, he truſted the right honour- 
dle gentlemen and himſelf were 
TT ke ſenſible, that there could be no 
| perſonal contention and no perſonal 
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diſreſpet between them. What 
was the object of Mr. Pitt's ambi- 
tion? Was it not glory, a reputa- 
tion grafted on the advantage which 
be iruſted the country might one 
day reap from his exertions in her 
ſervice * A nobler, a more magna» 
nimous paſſion he would ſay, never 
fired the human breaſt ; and who- 
ever was not animated by ſuch a 
rinciple, did not deſerve any ſhare 
fa the publie confidence, was no pro- 
per object of popular approbation, 
was not an eligible candidate for 
Engliſhmen's attention and applauſe. 
Here alſo he was not without hopes, 
that he ſhould be permitted to put 
in his claim to a ſhare in the ſame 

principle, He proteſted that ev 
other conſideration was in his opi- 
nion trivial and of no weight; that 
no ſacriſice was too great to be of, 
fered at ſuch a ſhrine, and that 
he would go any lengths with the 
man, who would meet him upon this 
truly glorious, 3 and conſti- 

tutionaf ground. | 

Mr. Fox did not well apprehend 
where the difference between him 
and Mr. Pitt with reſpect to mea- 
ſures could lie. For their ſcveral 
plans of reform in the government 
of India, though already decided by 
the houſe, he was ſtill willing to ac- 
commodate as far as poſhible, He 
had already conceded the affair of 
the patronage ; and if any diſcord- 
ance of opinion ſhould continue on 
that head, he ſaw no impropriety in 
ſubmitting the whole to the dileul. 
ſion of parliament. The only ob- 
ſtacle then which remained, was the 
preſent fituation of Mr. Pitt, Rea- 
dy as he was to liſten to the propo- 
ſal of an union, he mult notwith- 
ſtanding declare, that heS@wold not 
treat with men who refuſed to treat 
on conſtitutional grounds, There 
could be no cordial, no firm or ef- 
ficient union, till the right honour- 
able 
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able gentleman and his party ſub- 
mitted to the v ice and the dignity 
of parliament. From this point it 
was impoilible to recede without ſa- 
crificing at once his perſonal ho- 
nour and the conſtitutional conſe- 
quence of th: people of England, 

Mr. Pitt gave his entire aſſont to 
what hai been ſaid by Mr. Fox 
upon t e ſubject of perſonal con- 
ſiderations. 
upon every thing elle, it was cer- 
tainly unpoſſible they ſhould differ 
upon that head. There might 
however be men, againit whom he 
had no perſonal diſlike, whoſe pri- 
vate character he revered, whoſe 
abilities were eminent, and with 
whom notwithitanding he could 
never bring himſelf to act in the 
cabinet. With reſpect to the India 
bill, there were points he had hi- 
therto 5 and from which 
he felt not the leaſt diſpoſition to 
recede. And, if the part he had 
taken in coming into office ſhould 
be the occaſion of no other, goud, 
than that of ſuch a melioration of 
this ſyſlem, as would remove his ap- 
prehenſions for the con{itution, he 
thould find great conſolation in this, 
though his other objections ſhould 
be icft in as much force as ever. 
For the reſt, he had ſaid before, 
and he would repe:.t again, that 
there was no law in this kingdom 
that made ir criminal in him to re- 
main in office in contradiction to a 
reſolution of the houſe of com- 
mons. He would however admit, 
that the confidence of that houſe 
was ablolutely neceflary, and that 
an adminiſtration could unt laſt that 
did not poſſeſs it. But when he 


- conſidered the duty he owed to his 


ſovereigmand the people, he could 


not rechncile the reſigning to that 


duty or to his own honour, till a 
proſpect ſhould be apened for the 
forming an adminiſtration by whom 


If they could agree 


* 


the country might be effectu⸗ 
ſerved. Whenever that — 


ſhould arrive, he truſted it woll 
be found that he was not tenacioy 
of power, or deſirous to cling u 
office, but that he was actustel 
ſolely by public and patriotic. con, 
hderations. With theſe diſpoſ. 
tions how paltry would it be i" 
him to reſign for the ſole 
of treating about returning back 
into office? With what regard ty 
perſonal honour or public prin 
ciple could it be expected, that he 
would conſent, as Mr. Powys hal 
expreſſed it, to the marching ou 
with a halter about his neck, then 
change his armour, and mean 
beg to be re- admitted as a volul. 
teer in the army of the enemy, 
To put himſelf in ſuch a mY 
cament, and to truſt the toe tg 
looſen the halter, and reſtore hin 
to liberty and honour, was an hu 
miliation to which neither he, nar 
much greater men, with whom he 
acted and whoſe ſentiments he de 
livered, would ever condeſcend. 
Lord North readily - perceived 
that it was to him that Mr, Pit 
alluded as the perſon, with whon 
he could not unite. But fron 
whatever quarter that languag 
might come, with whatever. fun 
of words or elegance of phrale i 
might be delivered, he would ners 
deſert or be driven from the grounl 
on which he ſtood in the country, 
to gratify the whim, the caprich 


.or the unreaſonable prejudice 1 


any individual. Confident and > 
ſolute however as he felt, when it 
conſidered the language of Mt 
Pitt on that fide, there was anothe! 
view in which the calamities of lt 
nation and the diſtraction of public 
affairs inclined him to pay ſome 
tention to it. If in the opinion 

the public at large he ſhould h 
found the obſtacle to the lm 


chat ſtable, extended and united 
3minifiration, which the preſent 
:Gractions required, he would ne- 
er ſtand in the way of ſo great and 
ecefſary a mc:ſure. He appealed 
\ the uniform tenor of his lite, 
ind warmly declared, that no love 
ff power, no deſire of emolument, 
o incitements of ambition ſhould 
rer induce him to ſtand between 
de withes and the welfare of his 
ountry. But in this day of con- 
fon for the public benefit, con- 
inued he, Mr. Pitt avoids the ſub- 
nilens that he owes to the houſe 
ff commons, but ſtates it as a matter 
f principle to exclude lord North. 
He was but a trifling object indeed 
,mpared with the conſtitution of 
Britain, and the honour, the repu- 
ation and dignity of that houſe, 
Let Mr. Pitt diſcharge what he 
owed to them, and it was of little 
comparative conſequence what be- 
came of himſelf. - Let Mr. Pitt 
bend his ſullen dignity to the con- 
ſticution, and though his lordſhip 
would no: retire to gratify the un- 
founded prejudices of any man, yet 
neither would he allow any man to 
ſurpaſs him in veneration for the 
conſſitution and attachment to the 
intereſts of this country. 


were received with the higheſt ap- 
plauſe in the houſe of commons, 
Mr. Marſham immediately roſe to 
return his ſincere and hearty thanks 
o that nobleman for a conduct ſo 
upright, ſo diſintereſted, ſo patri- 
otic, and ſo noble. The chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, he ſaid, muſt 
now be ſenſible that whatever ob- 
lacle might ſubſiſt to an union 
relied with him. He was now 
called upon to reſign, in the man- 
der that had been pointed out by 
the leaders of the oppotite party. 
Let him do this, and if he ſhould 
terwards find any of thoſe diffi- 
8 


| 


The declarations of lord North. 
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culties about perſonal conſidera» 
tions that were now diſclaimed, he 
might then reſume his preſent em- 
playment, and upon ſtating the 
treatment he received would un- 
doubtedly obtain an ample ſupport 
from that houſe. Mr. Powys, who, 
upon former occaſions, had treated 
lord North with much aſperity, 
upon this occaſion declared that he 
was not one of thoſe who would infiſt 
upon ſecluding him from a {tare in 


a future adminiſtration, Ot Mr. 


Pitt he had ſtill the higheſt opinion, 
and he confided in his good ſenſe, 
his virtue, and his. patriotiſm, that 
he would deliberately confider the 
merits of his ſituation, and yield 
to the preſſing calls of his country. 
Mr. Powys had alſo confidence in 
Mr. Fox and his friends, that they 
had fair and honourable defigns in 
the propoſition which they had ſub- 
mitted to both parties as the ground 
of an union. fa calling upon Mr. 
Pitt to reſign before they could ne- 
gotiate, it was not to be ſuppoſed 
that they meant to trick him. The 
whole country would be pledges 
to him of their honour; the coun- 
try would not bear to ſee a miniſ- 
try formed without him. Mr. 
Powys added, that he would not 
preſs the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to give an anſwer now: 
on the contrary, he withed him to 
take time for deliberation, and he 
doubted not, but in a few days, 
the houſe would receive ſuch an 
anſwer as would remove the alarms 
and reſtore the harmony and happi- 
neſs of the kingdom. 

A few days after theſe tranſ- 
actions, Mr. Pitt cauſed it to be 


ſigniſied to the gentlemen who had 


particularly intereſted themſelves 
in the buſineſs, that he ſtill found 
himſelf obliged to adhere to his 
former ſentiments, and to refuſe 
the expedient either of an actual 


or 
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or virtual reſignation. The friends 
of union however did not yet de- 
ſpair. An idea occurred to them, 
which they thought might be ma- 
tured into the ground of an inter- 


view, without any conceſſion of 


principle on either tide. The idea 
was, that a meſſage ſhould be ſent 
from the king to the duke of Port- 
land, intimating, that it was his 
majeſty's delire, that the duke 
ſhould have a conference with Mr. 
Pitt for the purpoſe of forming a 
pew adminittration. The expedi- 
ent was accordingly adopted, and 
it was recommended from the ſo- 
vereign, that their plan ſhould be 
built “on a wide batis and on fair 
and equal terms.” The meſſage 
was regarded by the duke of Port- 
land as ſufficiently adapted in its 
general idea to remove the embar- 
raſſment under which he had la- 
boured. Still, however, he wiſhed, 
previouſly to a conference, to have 
the terms of. the meſſage fully 
underſtood. He could have no 
objection to the word air; it was 
a general term, and could be inter- 

reted to mean nothing ſiniſter or 
diſhonourable. But the word equal 
was more fſpecifis and limited; 
and the duke of Portland thought 
It neceflary, previouſly to a negocia- 
tion, that Mr. Fitt ſhould explain 
what was the ſenſe that he intend- 
ed that that term ſhould convey, 
In anſwer to this M.. Pitt ſaid, 
that in his mind a perſonal confer- 
ence was the proper place tor all 
_ farther explanations, and declared 
his reſolution not in his preſene 
fituation io deſcend to particulars. 
In this ſtage of the buſineſs the ne- 
gociation therefore was te minated, 
and ghe lait effort of the meeting 
at the St. Albans was a reſolution 
into which they entered, „that 
they heard with infinite concern 
that-all farther progreſs towards an 
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union was prevented by a done 
reſpecting a lingle word, and we. 


unanimoully of Opinion that a baun 
would be no diſhonourable ſtep n lone 
either of the gentlemen to cine Been 
way, and might be highly adry, 
tageous to the public welfare,” rellor 
It may be neceſſary in this place i= | 
to explain, what was preciſely the light 
ground of the final ſeparation b.. g. 
tween Mr, Pitt and the ex-minic rr {p< 
ters. This is not upon the orig. der 
nal face of the tranſaction extreme, Meir 
ly clear, and it underwent mycy Mete“, 
iſcuſſion in the houſ- of comm. m eis 
Three propofals had been made by baef 
the duke of Portland to the cha. eien 
cellor of the exchequer, none of had f 
which were accepted. The firi, WW"? * 
that the duke ſhould be permitted Mad 
to conſtrue the meſſage of Mr, Pit ſorec 
to imply a virtual reſignation : f. WW" 
condly, he defired that he migbt had | 
receive his majeſty's commands te. E= 
lative to an interview trom the {6 ere 
vereign in perſon: and laſtly, be “ 
required an explanation of one of ſyiter 
the terms of the meſſage, The blind 
phraſe of -yuality had been part loc 
cularly objected to by Mr. For, Bi """! 
He regarded it as delutive ; he con- * 


ſidered it as an expreſſion that al. 
forded ſmall proſpect of a eoncila- 
tion; and he believed that it wa 
the deſign of miniſters merely to 
form an oſtenſible arrangement oi 
the balis of equal numbers, with. 
out any cordial underſtanding, an! 
without unity of principle. la 
this interpretation he had been con- 
tired by the reſerved and uncon: 
plying temper that had been man! 
felted by Mr. Pitt through the 
whole of the tranſaction. And 
he had often and ſtrongly declare), 
that in his opinion a greater mil 
fortune could not happen to thi 
country, than, that under the co 
lour of a nominal union, there 
ſhould be a perpetual flruggle and 
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tention of ſtrength in the ca- 
Unet, inſtead of that confidence, 
aunimity and co-operation, which 
gone could be productive of any 

tal ſervice. 

4 * it was that that proſpect of 
foration and harmony, which 
as looked forward upon with de- 
light by multitudes in this coun- 
try, and which ſome of the moſt 
xipectaile and difintereſted cha- 
atters it had to boaſt, employed 
heir moſt ſtrenuous exertions to 
fe, proved :bortive, Certain 
it is that many and very 1mportant 
benefits would have reſulted from 
this meaſure, All the doubts which 
had ſo unſortunately been brought 
into agitat on between prerogative 
and privilege, might have been re- 
fored to the venerable and un- 
iolated uncertainty in which they 
had ſo long food. The preſent 
r was unqueſtionably to be con- 
idered as a criſis in the conſtitu- 
tion of this country, There is no 
ſyitem of policy that has not its 
blind ſides and its weakneſſes, that 
i ſincere friend will not be apt to 
Grulge and proclaim, Such were 
the pcints of whether an admini- 
ration of the ſovereign could ſtand 
in the defiance of the votes of either 
houſe of parliament, but particu- 
larly of the commons ; and whe- 
tier that grand reſerve of our free- 
dom, that key-ſtone to the arch of 
vur liberties, the refuſal of the 
lupphes, might upon any great 
ud alarming event be called into 
exerciſe, With whatever popu- 
lrity and cclat the late tranſactions 
Kere attended, however neceffary 
ad indiſpenſible may be believed 
to be their effects, thus much of 
unhapyineſs muſt at leaſt be con- 
feld to be included in them, Af. 
r an uninterrupted harmony be- 
uten the prince and the re; ublican 
Fut ot the conſtitution, f. om the 
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acceſſion of the preſent illuſtrious 
houſe, the queſtions we have enu- 
merated were poſitively decided in 
one inſtance again{t the nation at 
large, and the latter of them per- 
haps irrevocably and unappealably 
decided. What conſequences the 
judgment may have upon the fu- 


ture hiftory of this country is yet 


unknown, We preſume not to 
diſſolve the charm, and ifivade the 
filence : a few more revolutions of 
adminiſlration will, it i, to be ſup- 
poſed, preciſely aſcertain; it. 

But, if the mifcarriage. of theſe 
negociations is calculated to ex- 
cite in us ſome regret, it is perhaps 
to be confeſſed, on the other hand, 
that nothing beautiful, nothing ſo- 
lid, nothing permanent, could have 
been predicted from their ſucceſs. 
It is impoſſible that a long and 
animated courſe of oppoſition ſhould 
exiſt between two parties, without 
leaving behiad it ſome ſparks of 
rancour, ſome touches of jealouſy, 

and ſome cold and unconciliating 
reſerves, Theſe were particularly 
viſible, as was natural, on the fide 
of the miniſler. Poſſeſſed of power, 
as he conceived, in an honourable 
manner and from unqueſtionable 
authority, harraſſed and tormented 
by what he regarded as an un- 
principled oppoſition, and not na- 
turally endowed, ſhall we add, 
with that kind of liberality which 
makes improbable allowances, he 
could not receive gracefully and: 
with good humour his Enemies into 
that foi treſs in the defence of which 
he prided himſelf, Something too 
was to be conſidered with reſpect 
to the two conſtitutional queſtions 
we have ſtated, That ob the ſup- 
plies was yet in embryo; a veil 
might be ſucceſsfully drawn over 
it, and the attempt that had been 
made, would be a precedent, rather 
favourable than unfavourable to 
the 
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the rights of the commons. But 
the other queſtion, that of the diſ- 
miſlon of adminiſtration, was far- 
ther advanced. The example had 
been held out, and each purty in- 
fiſted upon a decifion in its favour, 
The miniſter was clearly of opinion 
thar the ſlighteſt — upon 
this head would be a diminution of 
his honour; and the oppoſition 
certainly could not give up the 
ueſtion, without explicitly de- 
claring, in the face of the world, 
that all the complaints they had 
made, all the remonſtrances that 
had reſounded from one end of the 
Kingdom to the other, were pointed 
at only one object, the recovery 
and eſtabliſhment of their power. 
As it was'well known that a ma- 
jority in the houſe of lords was 
favourable to the preſent admini- 
ſtration, it was with ſome degree of 
eagerneſs expected by many, that 
they would take the field upon this 
important occaſion, and mo the 
refolutions of the commons by 
counter-reſolutions on their part, 
The greit excellence of our con- 
ſtitution was ſaid by thefe men to 
be the checks and controls it in- 
cluded. Whenever one branch of 
the legiſlature exceeded the bounds 
to which it was originally reſtrict- 
ed, there ſtill remained virtue 
enough in the others to bring back 
the deviating principle to its pecu- 
liar channel. It was the bufineſs 
of the lords in particular, by the 
gravity and the conſtancy of their 
character, from time to time to 
check the madneſs of a popular 
aſſembly. Earl Temple, in the be- 
inning of the ſeſſion, had tol@ the 
Fords that they had brought an 
eternal blot upon their names þ 
the filence and N wit 
which they had ſuffered a combi- 
nation of deſperate factions to ſeize 
upon the cloſet of the ſovereign. 


But theſe violent counſels did ne 
ſeem to coincide with the genera] 
ſentiment. The lords were obj, 
ed, however unwilling, tacitly 9 
confeſs their W. in the 64 

the ſenſe of 
the nation were not foundl to coin 
cide with their meaſures, the vebe. 
mence of their proceedings would 
only hold them up to general * 


of the legiſlature, ] 


cule, If, ou the other hand, th 


new adminiſtration were ſupported 
by that ſenſe, their interference 


would be uſeleſs and nugator, 


The conduct of the lords in the re. 
jection of the India bill was accom- 
panied with ſome circumſtance 
that did not increaſe their popu. 


larity and illuſtrate their dignuy, 


in the opinion even of the preatel 
their 
aſſiſtance was not required to hold 


enemies of that bill. An 


up a ſignal, and to animate the 
courage of the public, 


mons, and the ſerene and placid 
countenance they maintained in 
the midſt of every attack that could 


be directed againſt them, was abut- 


cantly ſufficient for this purpoſe, 
A medium however, after ſome 
deliberation, ſuited to the circum- 
ſtances ef the public, was believed 
to be found between theſe opp6 
fite directions. They might, with 
out aiming to be particularly for- 
ward in the buſineſs, ſuffer them 
ſelves to conſider, whether an ab- 
ſolute and uninterrupted filenct 
would be perfectly honourable; 
and whether a grave and folnar 
declaration of their ſentiment 
might not add ſomewhat to thel 
conſideration and reſpectability. | 
was from ideas of this kind, that, 00 
the 4th day of February, the eif 
of Effingham ſubmitted two re. 
lutions to the houſe, the latter of 
which, if carried, he propoſed 


; | The no- 
velty of an adminiſtration exiſting 
independent of the houſe of com- 
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low with an addreſs to the crown. 
ch of the reſolutions was ground- 
d upon two ſeveral reſolu ions of 
de houſe of commons, the firſt of 
ke 24th of December, reſtricting 
e lords of the treaſury from giv- 
ng their conſent to the acceptance 
certain bills to be drawn from 
idia; and the ſecond of the 16th- 
January, declaring * the conti: 
uance of the preſent miniſters in 
ce to be contrary to conſtitu- 
onal principles, and injurious to 
ke intereſts of the king and his 
ople.“ In reply to-theſe reſolu- 
ons, the earl of Effingham moved 
de houſe of lords to reſolve, firſt, 
That an attempt in any one 
anch of the legiſlature to ſuſpend 
fe execution of. law, by ſeparately 
ſuming to itſelf the direction of a 
iſcretionary power veſted by act 
{ parliament, was unconſtitutt- 
al.” Secondly, “ That by the 
nown principles of this couſtitu- 
on, the undoubted authority of 
ppointing to the great offices of 
recutive government was ſolely 
eſted in the king, and that that 
ouſe had every reaſon to place the 
melt. reliance in his majeſty's 
dom in the exercife of this pre- 
gatire.“ The addreſs laid the 
iſe of this reſolution at the foot 


red the ſovereign that in this re- 
nce they would upon all occa- 
ons ſupport him in the juſt exer- 
ſe of his prerogative. Lord Ef- 
mam, in recommendation of 
* motions, referred to a fimilar 


544; and concluded his ſpeech 
th 2 warm evlogium of the pre- 
it adminiſtration for their upright 
d patriotic intentions to ſerve 
er country, and reſcue the con- 
won from the unwarrantable 

ks of a faction, that had more 
beart its own feliiſh views than 


| the throne, and earneſſly aſ- 


ſolution of the houſe of lords in 
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the good of the ſlate, He was par- 


ticularly animated in his panegyric. 
upon the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, and ſpoke of the manner in 
which he had diſpoſed of the clerk- 


ſhip of the 722 as a thing entirely 


unexample 


Lord Loughborough replied, and 


pointed his oppoſition particularly 
againſt the firit reſolution. He 
ſtated the deſign of the act of par- 
liyment by which the difcretion was 
conferred in the exerciſe of which 
the houſe of commons had thought 
proper to interfere with their ad- 
vice. He declared that he well 
remembered the paſſing of the bill, 
and the nature of the diſcuſſions by 
which its progreſs had been at- 
tended. It had become neceſſary 
to allow to the treaſury a diſere- 
tionary power, as it was impoſ- 
ſible to aſcert:in the amount of the 
bills that would be preſented for 
acceptance. The ſum of zoo, oosl. 
had therefore been affumed as a 
kind of medium that parliament 
thought proper to preſcribe, but 
which might occaſionally be ex- 
ceeded by the ſum of io, col. 
15,000 l. or 20,0001. The houſe 
of commons had underſtood the act 
of parliament in its true ſenſe; 
and it being notorious that bills to 
the enormous amount of more than 
2,000,000 l. had been ſent over, 
or were expected, they thought it 
a prudent and a wiſe thing in the 
preſent circumſtances of India af- 
fairs to vote the reſolution in queſ- 
tion. The act of parliament it was 
clear had been formed with no ex- 


pectation of ſo extraordinary a2 


conjuncture. The reſolution was 
merely and fimply a hint, a piece 
of advice, which the houſe of com- 
mons were perfectly juſtified in 
adopting. It was with the Houſe 
of commons that the revenues of 
this country were originated. It 

Was 


= 


to 


was . their peculiar province. to 
watch over and control the expen- 
diture of public money. He de- 
precated the ill effects which would 
reſult from the houſe of lords en- 
tering. into - counter reſolutions- 


The conſequence mutt be a diſſen- 


tion between the two houſes, a di- 
minution of that conſequence and 
thoſe privileges, which depended 
upon their harmony, and an ap- 
proach to that unfortunate tate, 
when the houſe ef commons had 
voted their lordſhips to be ule- 
loſs. 

Earl Fitzwilliam entered at con- 
ſiderable detail into the merits of 
the new premier. If the ſituation 
of Mr. Litt ai the head of adminii- 
tration was to be made the ground 
of voting the preſent reſolutions, 
he ſaid, he mull entirely diſſent from 
them, and deſire not to have his 
name included in the liſt of thoſe, 
who were willing to ſubſcribe. to 
all that u as nid in his favour. It 
would in his opinion have been 
flrange indeed it the chancellor of 
the exchequer had not fill ſome 
ſhare of popularity; but it might 
deſerve the attention of the houſe, 
that they were thoſe yery circum- 
ſtances that were moſt incompatible 
with his official fituation, that were 
not alittle calculated to command 
the general ſuffrage. His youtb, 
his inexperience, his predilection 
for the court, and his ſec luſion 
from thoſe circles to which his 
equals in fortune and rank com- 
monly reſorted, were facts which 
would always have their weight in 
this country and with all the world. 
But ſurely theſe, however valuable 
they might be in a private gentle- 
man, and whatever applauſe they 
were calculated to excite, were 
not the qualities of a firſt miniſter 
of a great and reſpectable country. 
What then had Mr. Pitt done to 
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give him a diſlinction ſo em ho 
and ſingular ? Was he Re he, ff 1 
turning lord North out of power, be 
to come in under an deſcripticy thi 
and contribute his abilities to ſu eri 
a ſinking ſlate? No: it was en 
neath him to acf in a ſubordings c 
ſituation» Was not this a mol: d, eren 
cent exhibition of the virtues af: 
patriot and the ſobriety of a ſlatel. bir! 
man? The pcace that was forme et 
in the cloſe of that year, and the oon 
terms of which had proved ſo in- . 
adequate to the people's ideas ; =. 
peace ſo ignominious to is authors, be p. 
and which would be found the ept 

greatell blot 3n the reputation and hole 
ttory of this country, he would” ! 
not ſuppoſe to be that, to which Mr, ions. 
Piti's moſt extravagant adulatos We h 
would ſend the houſe for a ſpeci end, 
men of his talents, This inglor-WP""" 

ous peace parliament had cenſured oe 
and condemned, and then it vu o. 
ſeen what had been done in office NE 
Could it be torgotten by their lot, 
ſhips in What a fate of oonful ee 
the particular department of Me 
Pitt had at that time been left: 
What proots had then been erb- 
bited by him of a mind, full of ue 
reſources as our exigencies requ- Y 
ed? What plan of taxation, ore! 
nance, or reform reſpecting u bin 
department of the pate, did be Lor 
produce during the ſew months a e 
he continued chancellor of the en": * \ 
chequer. What fingle vel ige 1 ed 
genius, of attention to aur t nder 
with the colonies, to our e ls, « 
nexions with foreign courts, on ett 
our manuſactures at home, were ““ 
be found in the office of the HH 
honourable gentleman ? Nor! an 1 
Nr. Pitt's conduct fince been mH d. 
commendable and wiſe than in a 
preceding inſtances, How had! * 
acted in quitting the oſſioe, towh aa 
in his lordſhip's opinion, he! — 
been thus prematurely raiſed? \nF" ": 
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hom were all the inconveniences 
f laſt years interregnum, when 
de country continued tix weeks 
ithout any executive government 
ſcribable ? Had not the miniſter 
ven diſcovered the ſame obſtinate 
-1chment to office, the ſame pre- 
rence of his own opinion to that 
f a molt honourable aſſembly, 
hich d:\tinguiſhed his preſent con- 
let? Earl Fitzwilliam would not 
oon to animadvert upon the means 
+ which he had attained to office 
n the preſent inſtance, or upon 
he pertinacity with which he had 
ept his fituation in defiance of 
hoſe with whom the conſtitution 
ad placed the control of his ac- 
ons. Theſe were points which 
ew he truſted were prepared to de- 
end, and which muſt eventually 
un him with many at leaſt of 
hoſe who formerly regarded him 


lerkſhip of the pells, bis lordſhip 
id, he was ready to give its diſin- 
treſteuneſs the due ſhare of praile ; 
dut he ſaw no cauſe for raiſing Mr. 
Pit to an Eminence, ſuperior to 
rery other man in the country, 
nerely for having done an act of 
uty, which not to have done would 
hare ruined his character and blait- 
| him tor erer. 

Lord Thurlow ſupported the re- 
olutions. He began with expreſſ- 
14 wih that in the preſent diſ- 
led ſtate of the country, and 
nder the preſſure of public buſi- 
fs, a coalition of parties might 
d: effected. . In the mean time 
derer he conceived that there 
vuld be no impropriety, no juit 
end-ney to in errupt harmony and 
Mroduce diſcord in agreving to 
e mutions now before the houſe. 
e was decivedly of opinion, that 
is branch of the legiflature was 
powered to give a tentiment to 


ls mjely, or his miniſters reſpe<t- 
17 | : 
OY 
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wt, For his diſpoſition of the, 
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ing their mode of procedure. For 
himſelf he would be frank enough 
to conteſs, that had he been a lord 
of the treaſury he would not have 
obeyed the retolution of the houſe 
ot commoii: ; and his refuſal would 
have proceeded from a conſciouſ- 


neſs that nothing ſhort of an act of 


parliament, formally paſſed by the 
three eſtates of the realm, had the 
power ot ſuſpending any part o 
the itatute, or the common law of 
England. He contended however 
that the reſolution neither was, 
nor affected to be, a hint or piece 
of advice to the lords of the trea- 
ſury. This, he ſaid, could never 
have been imagined if the conclud- 
ing words of the reſolution “ of 
until this houſe ſhuuld otherwiſe 
direct.“ had not been en rely over- 
looked. Indeed the reſolutions 
lately paſſ d in the houſe of com- 
mons, could be regarded in no bet- 
ter a light than as the wild efforts of 
a childiſh ambition. With reſpect 
to the manner in which the preſent 
had been drawg up, he declared, 
that whether he conſidered it in a 
political or a commercial point of 
view, its ignorance could only be 
equalled by its ſtupidity, His lord- 
ſhip made many encomiums on Mr. 
Pitt for the manner in which he 
beſtowed tha clerkihip of the pells. 


He ſaid, he had been ſhabby enough, 


he confeſſed, to adviſe him to take 
it; and authoriſed as he would 
have been by the moſt illuſtrious 
and recent examples, he believed 
he ſhould have been ſhabby enough 
to have done ſo himſel', But Mr. 
Pitt was fraught with notions of 
purity, molt uncommon in theſe de- 
generate days, and hardly to be pa- 
ralleled in the brighteſt pages of 
Greek or Roman ſtory, Lord 
Thurlow concluded with reprobat- 
the nonſenſical dreams about 


* 
107 


© 


the dignity and honour of parlia- 
| F 


ment, 


$2 


ment, by which men were per- 
ſuaded to come into meaſures at 
once childiſh, abſurd and extrava- 
gant. This wild ambition, this 
ungovernable madneſs, demanded 
ſome check, And he conjured 
their lordſhips never to attempt 
themſelves, nor quietly to ſuffer 
any other aſſembly, to fet their dig- 
nity above the laws, or to forget 
that they owed to them, in common 
with the meaneſt ſubject, the moſt 
entire deference and the moſt un- 
reſerved obedience. The reſolu- 
tions were ſupported by earl Fal- 
conberg, earl Gower, lord Syd- 
ney, and the duke of Richmond 
and they were ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
by the duke of Mancheſter, earl 
Mansfield, and lord viſcount Stor- 
mont. The firſt reſolution was 
carried ; contents 79, proxies 21 ; 
not contents 44, Proxies 9; majo- 
jority 47. 

It was not to be ſuppoſed, that 
ſo direct an attack upon the autho- 
rity and wiſdom of the houſe of 
commons would be paſſed over in 
ſilence. It was taken up however 
in a manner grave and deliberate, 
and which manifeſted an unwil- 

lingneſs in the lower houſe to come 
to a direct rupture with the houſe 
of lords. Lord Beauchamp, who 
had originally moved the reſolu- 
tion reſpecting the bills of ex- 
change from india, now propoſed 
to the houſe the appointment of a 
committee, „to examine into the 
uſage of either houſe of parliament, 
in regard to the interpoſing in the 
exerciſe of diſcretionary powers, 
veſted in the ſervants of the crown, 
or in any body of men for public 
purpoſes.” By this committee 
precedents were produced from va- 
rious parts of the Engliſh hiſtory. 
The firſt was an inſtruction from 
the houſe of commons to the uni- 


verſity of Cambiidge in the year 


"the houſe of lords. Two or three 


the houſe to come to 


and agreeable to eſtabliſhed uſage; 


That, had the houſe neglefted 
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1626, not to chuſe the dule & 
Buckingham for their chancelly, 
Another was taken from the hiftory 
of king Charles the Second, when 
the parliament of Oxford in rt$, 
previouſly to their ſudden difloly. 
tion, had come to à vote, declari 

that the proſecution of proteſian 
diſſenters at that time was danger, 
ous to the peace of the kingdom 
This 'vote had been cenſured by 
the abettors of deſpotiſm, in king 
Charles's celebrated declaration 
almoſt in the words that had beet 
employed in the recent inſtance by 


recedents of 'a later date, an 
which had paſſed with much uns 
nimity, were ſtated in the reſoly- 
tion moved by Mr. Dundas for the 
recal of Mr. Haſtings, and in the 
votes of the houſe for the abolition 
of certain uſeleſs offices moved by 
lord John Cavendiſh and Mr. Pin. 
In conſequence of the report d 
the committee on the 16th of Fe 
bruary, lord Beauchamp morel 
x reſoli 
tions: „That the houſe had nat 
aſſumed to itſelf a riFht to ſuſpend 
the execution of law: That for 
them to declare their opinion ref 
petting the exerciſe of any diſers 
tionary power was conſtitutioni 


That it was a duty peculiarly in 
cumbent upon them, to watch e 
and endeavour to prevent the rs 
aud precipitate exerciſe of 1 
power, which might be attended 
with danger to public credit u 
loſs to the revenue: That there! 
lution of the 24th of Decembe 
conſtituted a judicious and regul 
diſcharge of an indiſpenſible dut 


make a fimilar proviſion in the c 
tical fituation of public affairs, v9 
muſt have been reſponſible to th 
conſtituents for the moſt atarmin 


quences : and That the houſe 
— moderately and firmly aſlert 
their privileges, and perſevere in the 
conſcientious diſcharge of what 
they owed to the nation and to 
1 ri (NP 
Lord Beauchamp obſerved that 
however wiſe, prudent and delibe- 
rate had been the conduct of the 
houſe of commons, that of the 
other houſe perhaps had not been 
ually cautious and conhderate, 
Had the houſe of lords, when they 
referred to a reſolution on their 
journals in the year 1704, thought 
proper to turn to the next page, 
they would have found a reſolution 
declaring that it was their incum- 
bent duty, in cafe of any difference 
s opinion upon any point reſglved 
y the other houſe, to defire a 
ll conference, in order that they might 
[ 
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= 
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learn the reaſons upon which the 


HT commons had acted, previouſly to 
a their giving any deciſion of their 
a ov on the ſubject. This he ſaid, 
was a precaution that might have 
been expected from the nobleneſs 
and candour of the upper-houſe. 
In-the days of high prerogative, 
the commons had been enjoined nor 
to meddle with matters of ſtate: 
they had been told by kings and 
chancellors, that religion .and the 
affairs of the church were things 
above their comprehenſion ; but it 
was reſerved for theſe times to con- 
demn the houſe of commons for 
tclaring their opinion reſpecting 
the exerciſe of a power on which 
i ght depend the ſtate of public 
credit, the amount of the ſupplies 
of the year, and the neceſſity of 
their laying heavier burthens on 

eir conilituents. This was a 
power with which the houſe of 
commons was veſted at all times. 
Hi much more fo in an alarming 
ſituation of affairs; when there was 


int one-miggter in that houſe per- 
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ſonally to make the aſſurances which 
might have ſuperced d the neceſſity 
of the reſolution, and when even 
the names of the new treaſury board, 
to whom ſo unlimited a diſctetion 
was to be intruſted, in whoſe judg- 
ment and integrity ſo ample a con- 
ftidence was to be repaſed, were not 
ſo much as known. After.confider- 
able debates the houſe divided upon 


the previous queſtion, which was 


rejected by a majority of 29, and 
the reſolutions were carried without 
a diviſion. 
It was about this time that ſome 
freſh examples occurred uf that aſpe - 
"rity and ill humour on both ſides of 
the houſe of commons which grew 
out of the violence of debate, and to 
which we have already had occalion 
to allude. One of them related to 
lord George Lenox, brother to the 
duke of Richmond. This noble- 


man had recently been appointed 


to the office of conſtable of the 
Tower, and a doubt wus ſtarted on 
the part of oppoſition, whether this 
were to be regarded as a civil or 
military promotion, and of conſe- 
quence, whether, by the law of 
parliament, it did, or did not vacate 
the ſeat of the perſon accepting the 
appointment, he being a member of 
the houſe of commons. During the 
courſe of the diſcuſſion, it was 
thought neceſſ ry to declare on the 
part of lord George Lenox, that he 
would not give his voice in any 
queſtion that came before parliu- 
ment. The conteſt at length, after 
avout a fortnight's diſcuſſion, was 
on the 3d of March determined in 
favour of this nobleman, The ſe- 
verity of the procedure was retorted 
by an attack made by Mr. Lloyd 
Kenyon, now attorney - general, 
upon Mr. Rigby, who had held 
the office of paymaſter for ſome 
ears during the adminiſtration of 

Jord- North. This attack conſiſted 
F 2 of 
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of a number of motions to oblige knew had been paid a 


way by hin 


j the latter to ſubmit his accounts for the public ſerviee the very day mf 
f with all ſpeed to the inſpection of that he received it. Mr, Fox, 0 — 
Fi the houſe of commons. Theſe mo- the part of the late lord Holland, the 
i tions were complained of by Mr. obſerved, that for, himſelf he had 3 
) Rigby, as unaccompanied with fince the death of Mr, Powel been 1 
0 thoſe civilities which were always deterred from aſſuming the execy. the 
[ obſerved in parliament upon fuch torſhip, when he ſaw that men is bol 
4 occaſions. The motions, though that houſe were made objects of ſa. wy 
1 Mr. Rigby had not the ſmalleſt ob- vour or perſecution-to miniſters a. a 
| jection to their ſubſtance, were un- cording to the tide they took in we 
1 doubtedly in a high degree perſonal, public affairs. He however added — 
* notwithſtanding which Mr. Kenyon that the office would probably be * 
| had not thought proper to commu, immediately accepted by his bry- . 
| nicate them, or to give the leaſt ther, colonel Fox, who had nd for 
| intimation of them to Mr. Righys yet been more than ten days in - 
revioufly to their being brought England. | ; gs 

torward. The attorney-genetal ex- - Un 18th of February, and pre 110 

cuſed himſelt for this omiſſion as a vioufly to the houſe of common ? 

thing merely accidental. He went going into the queſtion of the or * 

on to obſerve, that the obligations nance ſupply which ſtood for that — | 

of his oath of office were ſuch as day, Mr. Pitt thought proper to ac- w 

not to ſuffer him to admit of the mi- quaint them, not as a meflage fron 15 


nuteſt delay ih a buſineſs of ſo 
much 8 to the public, 
He charged Mr. Rigby with having 


the king, but as a piece of informs * 
tion that he conceived himſelf 
pledged to communicate, that bi 


violated a promiſe that he had 
made him when formerly in office, 
of pay ing in the balances in his 
hands in a few months; inſtead of 


which he had found the opportu- 


nity of obtaining from a favourable 


board of treaſury the farther ſum of 
140,0ccl. in addition to 2c0,20- l. 
alteady in his poſſeſſion, The at- 
torney-general added,. that he had 
not found leſs difficulty with reſpect 
to the balances of the late lord 
Holland than of Mr. Rigby. Mr. 
Rigby however in reply aſſured the 
houſe that he had made no ſuch 
promiſe as that to which Mr. Ke- 
nyon alluded. He added, that it 
was impoſſible in the preſent ſtate 
of pecuniary tranſactions in this 
country to raiſe a large ſum of 
money but to the greateſt diſadran- 
rage ; and he expatiated on the un- 
Fairneſs. of the alluſion to the 
140, oc l. which Mr, Kenyon well 


majeſty had not yet in compliance 
with the reſolutions of the houſe 
thought proper to diſmiſs his miail- 
ters, and that his miniſters had 
reſigned. _ 5 na 
This information brought up Mr. 
Fox, who delivered himſelf upon 
the occation with a vehemence and 
torrent of eloquence that may bt 
more exlily conceived than delcrid 
ed. He heard the declaration d 
Mr. Pitt with the greateſt aſtonill- 
ment and concern, It was a lan. 
guage that houſe had never head 
ſince the revolution, or at leaſt finct 
the acceſſion of the. preſent roy 
family. What was it but a flat and 
peremptory negative to. the ſent 
ments x wiſhes of the houſe « 
common+, who on their part hai 


employed every caution and everſ 


delicacy ? In what ſituation then 

was this branch of the legiſaur 

involved? To what; a.degits pl 
hu 


04 
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infignificanee were the repreſenta- 
tives of the people and the people 
themſelves reduced? Could it be 
faid that they had any longer the 
leaſt influence in the conſtitution of 
the country ? He would anſwer 
boldly and to the point. In his 
opinion the matter was nearly at a 
criſis. Miniſters, he readily per- 
ceived, had in their deſi n to irritate 
the houſe, to drive them from the 
wholeſome and temperate ground 
they had hither:o occupied, and to 
force them to diſreputable extremi- 
ties, He truſted however, that the 
firmneſs and magnanimity of that vir- 
tuous ard reſpectable majority, who 
had gone ſo far and done ſo much, 
would not deſert them upon ſo criti- 
caland trying an occafion. He truſted 
they would face the difficulties they 
had to ſurmount with reſolution and 
dignity, There was evidently danger 
in every ſtep, and it became them to 
think once and again before they 


ated, He called on them to con- 


ider under what a deſcription they 
would henceforth fit in that houſe, 
on the ſuppoſition that the conteſt 
ended in — of the preſent mi- 
wry. Did it not reduce them to 
a ſtate of the moſt perfect nonentity 
and infignificance? Did it not 
make them as little, as ever their 
anceſors had made them great? 
Did it not ſtrip them of all the 
powers and privileges with which 
time, the conſtitution and the peo- 
ple of England had veſted them, 
and bring them back to that origi- 
nal infignificance in which ſome of 
our hiſtorians had affected to place 
them? nd was it not in ſuch a 
progreſs of degrada:1on as this, that 
the houſe was intereſted in making 
a hand, and exerting, with all its 


remaining vigour, its laſt efforts in 


its own preſet vat on? He therefore 
urged them, by their regard for the 
excellence of a government, which 


\ 
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had no parallel on the face of the 
earth, for the ſalvation of whatever 
they molt valued as men and as 
Engliſhmen, for all 'thote rights, 
which, having derived unimpaired 
from their anceſtors, it was their 
duty, their honour and their pride 
to tranſmit unſullied to poſterity, 
to deliberate on what was paſt, on 
their preſent ſituation, and on the 

robable termination of the ſcene 

fore them, The point at ifſue 
admitted of no parley whatever. 
It was decided by one party: the 
other had no alternative but to ren- 
det their deciſion as wide, as reſpect « 
able and as effective, as the ſituation 
in which they ſtoqd, and the emer- 
gencies with which they were ſur- 
rounded. The ſort of hoſtility 
which the miniſter had ſtated to 
ſubliſt between the crown and that 
houſe, could not but give ſomething 
like a ne turn to men's feelings 
and ideas. He confeſſed it to have 
impreſſed him with the moſt awful 
apprehenſions. And was this a ſtate 
of mind favourable to the diſcuſſion 
of a 2 which involved the 
character, the attributes, and tlie 
exiſtence of the popular branch of 
the conſſitution? He begged to 
declare for one, that he was not 
yet ripe for a ſtrong meaſure. His 
faculties were in a ſtate of ſuſpen- 
ſion by what he had heard, which 
allowed him not to ſay what was 


molt proper. Whether they ſhould 


go immediately into a decifion, 


which would finally ſettle the diſ- 


pute between the privileges of par- 


lament and the prerogative of the 
crown, or whether ſome anterior 
ſtep might not be deemed more eli- 


gible, what muſt be the nature of this 
ſtep, and whether two or two hund- 
red expedients might be moſt adviſ- 


able, were queſtions to which in the 


preſent ſtate of his mind he dared 
not hazard any anſwer, whatever. 
F 3 The 
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The heſitation of eight and forty 
hours could not much affect the bu- 
ſineſs of the country one way or ano- 
ther, and it was a reſpite which every 
e that could be taken of pub- 
ic affairs abundantly juſtified, Mr. 
Fox concluded with moving that 
the houſe ſhould adjourn to the 2oth 
inſtant, which, after ſome debate, 
was carried in the affirmative by a 
majority of 12» 

The diipute which had ſo * 
engaged the publie attention an 
eurioſity was now brought within 
2 narrow compaſs. There were but 
two. meaſures, that, after what had 
already been done, remained-to bs 
adopted, and in neither of theſe 
was there much proſpect of ſucceſs, 
To go up to the throne from time 
to time with addreſſes and repre- 
ſentations was only to increaſe the 
eontempiibleneſs. and humility of 
their fituation. To come openly 
and directly to a refuſal of the 6+ 4 
plies was undoubtedly in moſt caſes 
to obtain a deciſton in their favour, 
But this ultimate reſource, which 
our conſtitution had provided for the 
gteateſt extremities, was regarded 
with a Kind of ſuperſtitious vene- 
ration and dread, which were cab 
culated in almoſt every fituation to 
8 men from employing it. 

t bore a reſemblance, though an 
incomplete reſemblance, to the un- 
ſheatbing the ſword of war, and to 
the events by which in the preceding 
century the conſtitution of this 
country had for a time been def- 
ry ge In this view it wag regard- 
ed by the people at large ; and that 

ople, who had already declared 


| themſelves with confiderable ex- 


plicitneſs in favour of the preſent 
und againft the late adminiſtration, 
were not in a temper to endure 
ſo violent a .proceeding. Beſide 
this, the continually decaying ma- 


jopries by which oppotition carried 
* 7 
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the conſtitution had armed that 


their meaſures, and which wer 
partly diminiſhed by a kind af ma. 
nagement and deference to the voice 
of the people, and partly fron 
certain other circumſtances inf 
rable from the character of human 
nature, plainly and unequivocally 
announced that the adherents of the 
ex-miniſters, were not prepared tg 
follow them to the laſt extremities, 
From this moment therefore the" 
ueſtion, as a matter of doubt, he» 
fration and ſuſpence, may be cons 
ſidered as already over. What 
remains only exhibits to us the 
exertion of brilliant and uncommon 
talents; full of reſourees, and ſu- 
perior to the influence of events, in 
a cauſe already deſperate, .. 
- Inftead of deprecating the refuſal 
of the ſupplies, as may naturally be 
believed, miniſters were prompt to 
urge and eager to impute a defizn 
of this kind to the other fide of the 
houſe, In the debates, that wen 
brought on by this imputation, Mr, 
Fox exprefſed;his, ideas upon the ſubs 
ject in a clear and explicit manner, 
That the power of withholding the 
ſupplies was a weapon with which 


houſe, and that it was warrantable 
for them to wield it upon ere 

oper occaſion, was 4 marin 
ounded in undeniable truth, anda 
maxim which he would never aban- 
don. That the ſupplies ouglit not 
to be withheld lightly, wantonly 
and raſhly, was an afſertion that he 
had repeatedly made, and of which 
no man felt a fuller conviction, 
The queſlion luy therefore wholly 
in the expedieney of its exerciſe 
The prefent conteſt was Clearly 4 
ſtruggle between the prerogativesof 
the crown and the privileges of the 
xeople. In defence bf theſe pat 
— was bound to exert eve!) 
nerve of the power with which ! 


was conſtitutiopally veſted, 3 
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yer had a reaſon in the pre- 
= caſe, which decided in his 
mind that the ſupplies ought not 
to be refuſed, but which 11 
rike the houſe as a paradox. 
bad not ſufficient confidence in the 
miniſters of the day to withhold 
the ſupplies. If he were inclined 
to propoſe their being withheld, 
he ſhould. not be at a loſs for a re- 
cent and reſpectable precedent. In 
the year 1782, lord Camelford had 
diſtinctly and avowedly moved the 
houſe of commons, that no ſupply 
ſhould be granted. And what was 
it that induced him to veature upon 
ſo deciſive a meaſure ? Ihe reaſon 
was obvious to every man in the 
houſe, He knew the temper, the 
principles and the diſpoſition of 
the pobleraan, who then directed 
the affairs of his country, better 
than to ſuppoſe him capable of 
ſetting that houſe at defiance, 
Much as he oppoſed him, and 
ſtrong as the language was, which, 
in the heat of debate, he had uſed, 
(lt he was well aware, that lord 
North had a greater reſpect for the 
conſtitution, than to oppoſe his offi 
cul exiſtence to the decided opi- 
nion of a majority in parliament. 
He by no means intended to throw 
the country into confuſion ; but he 
bad ſo high an opinion of the pa- 
trotiſm of that nobleman, of whom 
in other reſpects he thought very 
il, that he heſitated not to believe, 
that he would not remain in office 
after the ſupplies ſhould have 
been refuſed, * that he would 
quit his fituation, and in a mi- 
nute all would again be har- 
non) and peace. But it was not 
ſo with the preſent adminiſtra- 
don. The houſe had not reliance 
enough on the public ſpirit of mi- 
liſters to promiſe themſelves any 
ſucceſs in ſuch a meaſure The 


wultcz's love for the conſtitution 
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was not ſufficiently viſible to in- 
duce them to riſque the experi- 
ment. 

Netwithſlanding theſe declara- 
tions on the part of oppoſition, ſe- 
veral delays in the butine's of ſup- 
ply were however created b 
them. I heir only reaſon for theſe 
delays was, as they ſaid, to obtain 
time for themſelves to take ſuch 
meaſures of another deſc'iption as 
they ſhould judge proper. And 
indeed the menace of a diſſolution 
appeared to be ſo inceſſantly ſuſ- 
pended over the heads of parlia- 
ment, as to render it extremely 
doubtful, whether or no their career 
might not be broken, previouſly 
their having drawn out every re- 
ſource they might be able to invent. 
It was however aſſerted by mi- 
niſters that the tendency of every 
ſtep in this procraſtination was to 
ſtop the ſupplies. It was the aim 
of oppoſition to ſound the minds 
of gentlemen, to fee] the pulſe of 
their partiſans, and, provided they 
ſhould be able ſo far to delude 
impoſe upon them, to urge-them 
to the moſt deſperate extremities. 
Theſe charges, as they were urged 
with much promptitude and con- 
fidence, ſo they appear to haye 


made a deep impreſion upon the 


minds of the inhabitants of the 
m—_—_—— and of the nation at 
arge. 

On the 2oth of droge a mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Thomas 
Powys, and ſeconded by Mr. Huſ- 
ſey, ©* That that houſe relied upon 
the wiſdom and paternal regard of 
the ſovereign, that he would take 
ſuch meaſures as might tend to give 
effect to the wiſhes of his air. 
ful commons.” Ihe motion was 


amended by Mr. Eden. in order to 
the expreſſing the ſame „ con- 
fidence that he would remove eve y 
obſlacle to the formation of ſuch an 


| # 


admi- 
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bad the ſucceſs I wiſhed. 
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adminiſlration as the houſe cf com- 
mons had declared to be requiſite.” 
he queiticn was carried by a ma- 
Jority of 20, and it was followed 
* by a motion of Mr. Fox for an 
addreſs to the king, in the words of 
the reiolution, which . ſhould be 
preſented by the whale houſe. 1 he 
motion was carried by nearly the 
ſame majority. he addreis was 
preſented on the 25th infant, when 
the king returned the jollowing 
anſwer; | 
; « Gentlemen, 
IJ am deeply ſenſible how 
highly it concerns the honour of 
my crown, and the welfare of my 
pcople, which is the obje always 
"neareſt my. heart, that the public 


- 


affairs ſlould be conducted by a 


' firm, efficient, united, and ec tended * 
admini:\r.tion, entitled to the con- 
fidence of my people, and ſuch as 
may have a tendency to put an 
zend to the unhappy diviſions and 
diſtractions in this country. Very 
recent endeavours have already 
been employed, on my part, to 
unite in the public {ervice, on a 
fair and equal footing, thoſe whoſe 
joint efforts appear to me molt ca- 
pable of producing that happy 
eflect: thele endeavours have not 
I ſhall 
be always defirous of taking every 
ſtep moit conducive to ſuch an o 


ject; but I cannot ſee that i would, 


in any degree, be advanced by the 
diſmiſſion ef thoſe at ,refent in my 
ſervice. 1-4 | 
« [ obſerve, at the ſame time, 
that there is no charge or complaint 
ſuggeſted againſt my pre.ent n i- 
nifiers, nor is any one or more of 


them ſpecifically ob;evred to; and 
numbers of m 


ſubjeéts have ex- 
preſſed to me, iu the warme man- 
ner, their ſatisſaction in the late 
changes I have made in my coun- 


cils. Under theſe circumſlances, 


/ 


not wiſh that the eſſential office 


ſuch a plan of ugion as I hay 


extended, unite 


to the object of our late duritul is 


H AND 
1 truſt my Faithful commons wil 


of executive government ſhould h: 
vacated, until I ſee a proſpect thy 


called for, and they have pointe 
out, may be carried into efte+,” gene 
A ſecond addreſs was moved on 
the firit day of March, and in the 
ſame manner agreed to by the bout 
by a majority of 12. The teno 
ot the addrets was % Muſt humbly 
to repreſent to his majeſty the (ati 
faction his faithful commons detire 
from the late mo!t gracious affr. 
ances we have received that hi 
maje y concurs a ith us in opining 
that it concerns the honour of hy 
crown, and the welfare of his 
ple, that the public affairs ſhoull 
e conducted a firm, efficient, 
i, adminiſtration, ent 
titled to the confidence of his ple. 
ple, and ſuch as may have 2 
dency to put an end to the un- "ira 
py diviſions and diſtractions of thy 


country, late 
Jo acknowledge his maje!y! — 
labil 


paternal goodneſs in his late mol 


gracious endeavours to give ele 
omm 


derati 
ontit 
ers 2 
0 his 


preſentation to his majeſſy. 

« 'T'o lament that the failure d 
theſe his majeſty's moſt gracidu 
endeavours ſhnuld be conſidered u 


a final bar to the accompliſhmeahi""p! 
of ſo ſalutary and deſirable a. puny” 4 
poſe ; and to expreſs our concern" © 
and diſappointment that his me" 
jeſty has not been adviſed to mH. 
any farther ſtep towards unitin{e th 
in the public rel thoſe whole ount 
joint efforts have recently appeatt bound 
to his majeſty moſt capable of ! 
ducing ſo happy an eftecty ö ae hi 
„% That this houſe, with all b vre ff 
mility, claims it as their right, uf bet 
on every proper occaſion feel t 1 


be their bounden duty, to ad 


* 4 . A ' 1 * 3 a- v\ 
his majei y touching the a 


any branch of his royal prero- 
Fu That we ſubmit it to his ma- 
ily 's royal conlideration, that the 
.ntinuance of .an adminittration 
hich does not poliels the confi- 
w-nce of the repreſentatives of the 
xcople, muſt be injurious to the 
ublic ſervice. A. 

« That this houſe can have no 
ntereſt di inct and ſeparate from 
kit of their contituents; and that 
hey therefore teel themſelves call- 
1 upon to repeat thole loyal and 
utiful aſſurances they have al- 
eady exprelied of their rehance oh 
is maje ys paternal regard for the 
elfire ot his people, that his ma- 
ely would graciouſly enable them 
0 execute thoſe important truſts 


1 them, with honour to them- 
elves and advantage to the public, 


de the formation of a new admi- 


iſtration, appointed under cir- 
umſtances which may tend to con- 
late the minds ot his faithful 
otamons, and to give energy and 
{ability to his majeſty's councils. 

« That as his majei'y's faithful 
ommons, upon the matureſt deli- 
eration, cannot but conſider the 
continuance of the preſent mini- 
eis as an inſurmountable obſtacle 
0 his myelty's graczous purpoſe to 
mply with their withes, in the 
vrmation of ſuch an adminiſtra- 
on as his majeſty, in concurrence 
th the unanimous re olution of 
dis houſe, ſeems to think requiſite 
n the preſent exigencies of the 
ountry: they feel themſelves 
hound to remain firm in the with 
pieſſed to his majeſty in their 
ate humble add eſs; and do there- 
re find then ſ lves obliged again 
o beſeech his majeſty, that he 
foul be gracioutly pleaſed to lay 
de toundation of a ſtrong and 
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ſtable government, by the previous 
removal of his preſent miniſters.“ 
Ihe anſwer of the king, which 
was delivered on the 4th, and taken 
into the conſideration of the houſe 
on the 8th inſtant, was as follows: 
« Gentlemen, 4 
„ I have al eady expreſſed to 
you how ſenfible I am of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from ſuch 
an adminiſtration as was pointed 
out in your unanimous reſolution 5 
and T affured you, that I was de- 
firous of taking every flep moſt 
conducive to ſuch an object. 
I remain in the fame ſenti- 
ments ;. but I continue equally con- 
vinced, that it is an object not 
likely to be obtained by the diſ- 


"miſſion of my preſent miniſters, 
hich the conititution has veſted 


. * I mutt repeat, that no charge, 
or complaint, nor any ſpecific ob- 
jection, is yet made againſt any of 
them, E 

« If there were any ſuch ground 


for their removal at preſent, it ought 
to be equally a reaſon for not ad- 


mitting them as a part of that ex- 
cerided and uud adminiſtration 
you ſtate to be requiſite. ho 

« did not confider the failure 
of my recent endeavours as a final 


'bar to the accompliſhment” of the 


Lan which I had in view; if ic 


could have been attained on thoſe 
principles of fairneſs and equality, 
without which it can neither be 


' honourable to thoſe who are con- 


cerned, nor lay the foundation of 
ſuch a flirong and ſtable govern- 


ment as may be of laſting advan- 


tage to the country'; but I know 
of no farther ſteps which I can 
take, that are likely to remove the 
difficult es which obſtruct that de- 
firable end. = of 

L have never called in queſtion 
the right of my faithful commons 
to offer me their advice on every 


Popes 


go 
proper occaſion, touching the exer- 
ciſe of any branch of my preroga- 
ive. be ready, at all times, 
to eive, and give it the molt at- 
tentive conſideration: they will 
ever find me diſpoſed to ſhew my 
regard to the true principles of the 
conſtitution, and to take ſuch mea- 
fares as may beſt conduce to the 
ſatisfaction and proſperity of my 
people,” 

_ . The meaſure of addreſſing the 
ſovereign having been fully tried, 
and it now appearing unqueſtion- 
able that every farther experiment 
would be uſeleſs and nugatory, 


Mr. Fox obſerved to the houſe that” 
Ve 


he had had ſome thoughts of m 
ing them to come to a reſolution, 
declaring © That they would con- 
fider any man as an enemy to his 
"country, who ſhould adviſe the ſo- 
vereign to continue his preſent ad- 
" miniſtration.” He was encouraged 
tq this meaſure by a moſt reſpect- 
able precedent, which had been 
- furniſhed by the houſe of commons 
at the time that they put an end to 
the American war, though the king 
Had at that time returned an anſwer 
. conſiderably favourable and gra- 
cious to the addreſs of the houſe, 
. which had previouſly been preſent- 
ed on the ſame ſubject, By the 
. earneſt advice of ſome of bis 
| friends however he had been in- 
duced to give up this deſign. What 
| he intended to bring ferward was 
not an addreſs, but an humble re- 
. preſentation, ſince to that no an- 
ſwer was cuſtomary, He wiſh- 
ed for no anſwer, becauſe nothing 
was ſo unſeemly, nothing could 
gif.race us ſo much in the eyes of 
Europe and the world, as to fee the 
King and the parhament of Eng- 
land wrangling about. words, and 
engaged in a petty and unmeaning 
logomachy. Mr. Fox accordingly 
moved, That an humble repre- 
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taining ſo defirable an end. 


that a preference of this nature y 


ſentation be preſented to h; 
jeſty, moſt 8 to aß d 
ſuxprize and affliction of this hon 
on receiving the anſwer which hy 
majeſty's miniſters have adriſg g 
the dutiful and ſeaſonable addreh 
of this houſe, concerning one o 
the moſt important acts of his My 
5 e government. 
« To expreſs our conc 

when his majeſty's No” & 


neſs has gracioully inclined h 
jeſty to be ſenſible of the ning — 


tage to be derived from ſuch an 4 
miniſtration as was pointed out y 
our reſolution, bis majeſty ſhoul 
ſtill be induced to prefer the op. 
nions of individuals to the re 
advice of the repreſentatives of l 
people in patliament aſſemblch 
with reſpect to the means of dh 


4 To repreſent to his mel 


as injurious to the true intereſ q 
the crown, as it is wholly repq 
nant to the ſpirit of our free co 
ſtitution ; that ſyſtems founded q 
ſuch a preference are not in tu 
entirely new in this country; tl 
they have been the characteris 
features of thoſe unfortunate reien 
the maxims of which are now ub 
ly and univerſally exploded ; ul 
his majeſty and his royal proges 
tors have been fixed in the hear 
of their people, and have cor 
manded the reſpect and admirat 
of all the nations of the earth, if 
a conſtant and uniform attention 
the advice of their commons, hc 
ever adverſe ſuch advice may 
been to the opinions of the 
tive ſervants of the crown. 

« To aſſure his majeſty that 
neither have diſputed, nor me: 
in any inſtance, to diſpute, mu 
leſs to deny, his majeſty's undoul 
ed prerogative of appointing to 
executive offices of ſtate ſuch pf 


„zs to his majeſty's wiſdom 
f * meet: but, at the ſame 
that we muſt, with all hu- 
ty, again ſubmit to his ma- 
s roy?l wiſdom, that no admi- 
ation, however legally appoint- 
can ſerve his majeſty and the 
blic with effect which does not 
joy the confidence of this houſe : 
t in his majeſty's preſent ad- 
niſtration we cannot confide : the 
-umſtances under Witich it was 
aftituted, and the grounds upon 
ich it continues, have created 
ſuſpicions in the breaſts of his 
thful commons, that principles 
adopted, and views entertained, 
friendly to the privileges of this 
ſe, and to the freedom of our 
ellent conſtitution; that we 
e made no charge againſt an 
them, becauſe it is their — f 
| not their puniſhment, which 
have defired ; and that we hum- 
conceive we are warranted, by 
ancient uſage of this houſe, to 
ire ſuch removal without _—_— 
charge whatever; that con 
ce may be very prudently with- 
I, where no criminal proceſs 
de properly inſtiruted ; that al- 
pugh we have made no criminal 
unge againſt any individual of his 
jelty's miniflers, yet, with all 
mility, we do conceive, that we 
e ſtated to his majetiy very di- 
& objections, and very forcible 
ſons, againſt their continuance * 
with regard to the propriety 
aamitting either the preſent mi- 
lers, or any other perſons, as a 
of that extended and united 
iſtration, which his majeſty, 
Oncurrence with the ſentiments 
lis houſe, conſiders as requi- 
it is a point upon which we 
too well acquainted with the 
nds of our duty to preſume to 
kf any advice to his majeſty, 
ll knowing it to be the undoubt- 


e, 
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ed prerogative of his majeſty to ap 
point bis miniſters wir hout an 
previous advice from, cither — 
of parliament; and our duty hum- 
bly to offer to his majeſty our ad- 
vice, when ſuch appointments ſhall 
N to us to be prejudicial ta the 
public ſerv ige. 

„Jo acknauledge, with grati- 
tude, his e goodneſs in not 
confidering the failure of his recent 
endeavours as a final bar te the ac- 
compliſhment of the ius PUF» 
pole which his majeſiy has in view, 
and to expreſs the great concern 
and mottification with which we 
find ourſelves obliged to declare, 
that the conſolation which we 
ſhould naturally have derived frarg 
his majeſty's moſt gracious diſpoſi- 
tion, 18 conſiderably abated by un- 
derſtanding that his majeſty's ad- 
vifers have not thoughe fi to ſug- 
geſt to his * farther 
to remove the difficultics which 
ſtruct {a defirable an end. 

« To recal to his majeſty's re- 
collection, that his faithful com- 
mons have already ſubmitted to 
his majeſty, moſt humbly, but moſt 
diſtinctly, their opin'on. upon this 
ſubject ;- that they can have no in- 
tereſts but thoſe of his majeſly and 
of their conſtituents; whereas it is 
needleſs to ſuggeſt ta his myjelty's 
wiſdom and diſcernment, that in- 
dividual adviſers may be actuated 
by very different motives. 

Je expreſs our moſt unfeigned 
gratitude for his majeſty xoy al aſſu- 
rances that he does net call in 
queſtion the right of this houſe to 
offer their advice to his majeſty on 
every proper oceaſion, touching 
the exerciſe of any branch of his 
royal prerogative, and of his ma- 
jeſty's readineſs, at all times, to re- 
ceive-ſuch advice, and to give it 
the moſt attentive conſideration. 

Jo declare that we recognize 

in 
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in theſe gracious expreſſions thoſe 
excellent and conſtitutional ſenti- 
ments, which we have ever been 


accuſtomed to hear from the throne” 


ſince the glorious æra of the revo- 
lution, and which have peculiarly 
characterized his majeſty, and the 

rinces of his illuttrious houſe; 
bor to lament that theſe moſt gra- 
cious expreſſions, while they in- 
ſpire us with additional affection 
and gratitude towards his majeſty's 
royal perſon, do not a little con- 
tribute to increaſe our ſuſpicions of 
thoſe men who have adviſed his 
majeſty: in direct contradiction to 
theſe aſſurances, to neglect the ad- 
vice of his commons, and to retain 
in his ſervice an adminittration, 
whoſe continuance in office we have 
ſo repeatedly and fo diſtinctly con- 
demned, 1. 10 

« To repreſent to his majeſty, 
that it has anciently been the 'prac- 
rice of this houſe to withhold ſup» 
plies until 'grievances were re- 
-drefled; and that if we were to 
follow this courſe in the preſ-nt 
ebnjuncture, te ſhould be war- 
ranted in dur proceeding, as well 
dy the {molt approved precedents, 
as by the ſpirit of the conſtitution 
atfelf ; bur if, in con deration of 
the very peculiar exigencies of the 
times, we ſhould be induced to 
wave for the preſent the exerciſe, 


in this inſtance, of our undoubted 


— 


legal and conſtitutional mode ot 
obtaining r-dreſs, that we humbly 
implore bis majeſty not to impute 


our forbearance to any want of 


fincerity in our complaints, or diſ- 
truſt in the juſtice of our cauſe. 


« That we know, and are ure, 


that the proſperity of his majeiiy's 
-dominions 'in former times has 
been, under divine providence, 
owing to the harmony which has 
for near a century prevailed unin- 
terruptedly between the crown and 
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this houſe. That we are com 
that there is no way to ex 
this country from its preſent : 
ficulties, but by purſuthg the a 
ſyſtem to which we have been 
debted at various periods of g 
hiſtory for our ſucceſſes ay 
and which is zt all times ſo g 
ſary for our tranquility at hay 
That we feel the continuance 
the preſent, adminiſtration to be? 


innovation upon that happy ſy * 
& That we cannot but e. 
from their exiſtence under the the 
plraſure of this houſe, every | | pl 
fortune naturally incident to en 
and diſtracſed government; tha de 
we had corcealed from his e 
our honeſt ſentiments upon [ ich 
important cri's;- we ſhould . 
been in ſome degree reſponſible tin) 
the miſchiefs which are but too d mi 
tain to enſue, © ct 
«© That we have done our e 
to his majeſty and our confity 18 0 
in pointing out the evil, and $ 41 
humbly imploring redreſs ; thH eg 
blame and reſponfibility muſt wil" 
he wholly upon thoſe who þ {th 
preſumed to adviſe' his mijeſy th | 
act in contradiction to the un at 
maxims which have hithe . 
verned the conduct of bis my 110 
as well as every ather prince d me 
illuftrious houſe; upon thoſe pre 
have diſregarded the opinions, 7 
neglected the admonitions of ufo 
reprefentatives of his people; uy 
who have thereby attempted u che 
up a new ſyſem of executive u to 
niſtration, which, wanting the! ame 
dence of this houſe; and ae 
defiance to our reſolutions, | B 
prove at once inadequate, Vf a 
inefficiency, to the neceſſary d - 


of government, and dangerous 
its example, to the liberties 
people.“ n 
he motion was carried 
majority of one. 
4 


* 


s now ſufficiently evident 
"4 victory of a dean 
already ſecure. It was not 
ter till the next day, the gth 
March, that oppoſition may be 
| to have ſtruck their colours, 
| {urrendered a fortreſs, which 
v had defended with an uncon- 
rable perſeverance and ſpirit, 
+ whether we chuſe to aſcribe 
o an ardent love of their coun- 
| or to an unbounded and inſa- 
le ambition, has few examples 
the hiſtory of paſt ages, and 
| probably be rarely ĩmitated by 
terity» The ſtep to which we 
de was the motion which was 
de for a long mutiny bill, and 
ich oppoſition ſuffered to be car- 
! without a diviſion, A ſhort 
tiny bill bad for ſame time been 
meaſure which they had an- 
nced as their laſt ſecurity againſt 
udden and premature diſſolution. 
is ever with conſiderable flow- 
; and reluctance, that men are 
ught to acknowledge the unpo- 
luiity of their own ſentiments 
| their favourite meaſures. The 
th however 1n the preſent caſe, 
at length become ſo palpable 
J rehitleſs as to be univerſally 
ited, In the mean time it was 
med by the ex-miniſters, that 
preſent tide of popular favour 
gina ed ſolely in impoſture and 
lukon, and that nothing was ne- 
lary but the delay of a few 
nths, to bring back the nation to 
It ſober ſenſe aud that ſound diſ- 
ament, by.which they had been 
long and ſo eminently diſſinguiſh- 
But even this laſt reſource was 
en up by them, and the whole 
teſt ceded without -any reſerve 
the aſſair of the mutiny bill. 
It was now generally underſtood 
tthe preſent parliament was im- 
Uately to, be diſſolved, and it 
a ſubject of diſcuſſion for ſe- 
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tenance of the arm 
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veral days in the houſe of com- 
mons, how far ſuch a meaſure was 
practicable in the preſent ſituation 
of affairs. It was roundly aſſerted 
by fir Adam Ferguſon, previouſly 
to adminiſtration's having carried 
their laſt point, that the army might 
be legally kept up in the kingdom, 


even without the paſſing of a mu- 


tiny bill. The houſe of commons 
had already voted the men, and 
it had alſo voted the money to pay 
them. Nothing therefore could at 
any — — farther neceſſary 
than the conſent of the lords, and 
then the crown. might have an 
army in this country with the con- 
ſent of parliament. It was how- 
ever replied - by oppoſition, that 
the army could not be. maintained 
without diſcipline, and: diſcipline 
could not be employed without a 
mutiny bill, Nothing ſhort of an 
act of . parliament could deprive an 
Engliſhman of his inherent birth- 
right, the trial by jury. This, 
they obſerved, was ſo evidently and 
1ncontrovertibly true, as to ſtand in 
the preamble of every mutiny bill 
that had ever exiſted in this coun- 
try. They added, that the votes 
of the houſe of commons, unac- 
companied with an act of appro- 
priation, were of courſe ſuperſeded 
by every prorogation or diſſolu- 
tion of parliament, Hence. they 
inferred, that even though the 
mutiny bill ſhould paſs, the main- 
would ſtill be 
illegal ;. and now that the meaſure 
of a diſſolution was totally unne- 
ceſſary, that that fide of the houſe 


had explicitly avowed their deter- 
mination to ſu 


port and forward 
the bufineſs of ſupply, it would be 
wholly unjuſtifiable on the part of 
adminiſtration, If . adminiſtration 


_ diſſolved the parliament in the 


preſent juncture, it would be un- 
queſlionably evident that they wry 
cris 


facrifictag the laws of their coun- 
for the ſake of taking advantage 
a 'momentary and unfounded 
popularity, und that they dared 
not venture the danger of annihi- 
lating the deluſion they had created, 
even by bringing forward the com- 
mon ſupplies and the meceffar 
taxes of the year. Theſe anim 
verſions however had little effect 
upon adminiſtration, and on the 
24th day of March the parliament 
was* prorogued, and the next day 
Aiſſolved by royal proclamation. 
In the ſpeech which the king 


delivered from the throne he took enemies of that quality have {i 


occaſion to obſerve, that on a full 
conſideration of the preſent 'fitua- 
tion of affairs, and of the extraor- 
diniry circumſtances which pro- 

| Juced it, he was induced to put an 
end to the fitting of parliament, 
He felt it a duty which he owed to 
the conſtitution and to the country, 
To 'recur as ſpeedily as poſſible to 
the ſenfe.of his people by the mode 
of a general election. He truſted 
that this meaſure would obviate 
the miſchiefs ariſing from the un- 
happy diviſions and diſtractions 
that had lately ſubſiſted, and that 
the important objects that required 
the conſideration of -parliament 
might be afterwards proceeded up- 
on with leſs interruption and with 
happier effect. He could have no 
other object, than to preſerve the 
true principles of the conſtitution, 
and to employ the powers intruſted 
to him by law for the only end for 
which they were given, the good 
"of his people. | 
The conduct of Mr. Pitt, in the 


-courfe of this long and important 


conteſt, was 'a ſubject of much 
animadverfion, "Thoſe, who form 
their opinion from ſucceſs, and 


thoſe, who regard every proceeding 


wich admiration that is marked 21 
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had fo lately impended over 


"Mr. Bankes to make the aſſumm 
we have related u 


ſhould be the adviſer of thut 
"ſure ; or that, when he pointts 
to the houſe of commons two! 
ſlitutional modes of removing? 


by | 
had formel the def gn cf cn 


mflexibility and-perſeverance 
of courſe remoll it as a 
undlemiſhed model of herbe 3 
tue. Orhers, on the con 
whofe ſufpicions of obſtinacy 
as rooted and violent, as the 1 
dices of the tormer are un 
able, have allowed no merit toe 
conſtancy of the miniſter in + 
urſuit of an object, which ts 
in the firſt inſtance, decided rok 
unjuſtifidble and criminal, 4 
however be doubted, whether 
uniformity of Mr. Pitt wen 
great, as either the admirers ort 


pms it to be. It may reaſond 
queſtioned whether he for 
the end from the beginniog, x 
whether he did not act upon 
principle of thoſe men, who, 
lieving they have engaged in 1 
and an honourable cauſe, prete 
not. to perceive, and puzzle the 
ſelves not with the inveſtigation 
the confequences of their exert 
This ſeems to have been the me 
ing of the reaſonings ſo often 
peated by Mr. Pitt, He 
of office and continued in it fort 
ſake of averting the pernicious! 
fects of Mr. Fox's India bill, 
he was fatisfied that no miſc 
could reſult from his. perſerem 
ſo greatly to be dreaded an 
much to be deplored as thoſe un 


country. Nor is,it probable, et 
that when the miniſter authon 


the ſubjed 
a diſſolution, he forefaw thi 


from the councils of bis ſoreny 
impeachment or by addrels 
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Fce, notwithſtanding the ad- appointment of the new adminiſtra- 
s which were afterwards pre- tion, which took place about the 
# | ſame time, was accompanied with 
here are a few miſcellaneous a numerous creation'ot peers; Mr. 
umſtances belonging to this ſeſ= Thomas Pitt, of the elder branch 
of parliament, which, in or- of the family of the miniſter, bo- 
not to break the chain of con- ing created lord Camelford ; Mr. 
jon that runs through this me- Carteret, lord Carteret; Mr. El- 
able conteſt, we have been ob- liot, lord Elliot; and ſoon after 
d to poſtpone to this m It the diſſolution fir james Lowther, 
on the 19th of December earl of Lonſdale; fir Thomas 
red by Mr. Lee, the king's at- Egerton, lord Grey; fir Charles 
ney-general, that the affair of Cocks, lord Somers; Mr, john Par- 
7 Rumbold, which had ker, lord Boringdon; Mr. Noel 
long occupied the attention of Hill, lord Berwick; Mr. Dutton, 
houſe, ſhould be adjourned to lord Sherborne ; and lord Bulkeley, 
iſtant day, with the intention of of the kingdom of Ireland, lord 
being altogether dropped, The Bulkeley, 
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m/afions in the Ea. Conqueſt and, Recovery of Canara. Peace 
vith Tido. Difſentions at Madraſi, Aﬀairs of the Province of 
Bengal, 81 


N our preceding volume we tion has heard, and with muck 
took notice of the great import- truth, from the heads of differeat 
e of the affairs of India, and political parties, that there was a 
reſſed our anxiety to communi- great deal of what was wrong in 
e to our readers a juſt, a lucid India. The attention of the pub- 
| accurate idea of the ſubject. lic was anxiouſly ſolicited to this 
the high degree of attention it quarter of the globe ; and the ho- 
anded of us was in ſome mea- neſt pride of Engliſhmen, and the 
e new, we were able to do no generous humanity of our com- 
re in that volume than to fur- mon nature were intereſted in the 

an abridged relation of the ſcenes of miſery and confuſion that |, | 
alactions of ſeveral years. The were diſplayed, and the various re- 
"ty we were neceſſitated to con- medies that were ſuggeſted, It is 
prevented us from filling up our province, not to decide among 
outline, and from endeavour- theſe remedies, each the produc- 
to trace the cauſes and the mo- tion of conſiderable abilities, but 
5, at the fame time that we ex- to deſcribe the ſymptoms of the 
ited the external face of affairs. malady, and leave the reſt to the 
hare now leſs ground to tread judgment of our readers, We feel 
„and are more at liberty to no perſonal enmity to any man. 
Pore it in all its parts. The na» We reſpe& the abilities * 
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Haſiings, and are forward to aſſert, 
that it he has done wrong, even 
the errors of ſo elevated a charac- 
ter have in them ſomething of the 
ſublime and the attractive. But 
we have nothing of this kind to 
ſuggeſt for the m.jority of his tel- 
low-actors upon this conſpicuous 
ſcene. Mr. Haſtings appears a- 
mong his countrymen in India, as 
a Cortes io the mid{t of P1zarros 
and Almagros, a man of a com- 

rehenſive mind in the midit of the 
robbers of provinces and deltroy- 
ers of nations. 

There is a view of our ſubject, 
which, as it is calculated to give 
our readers a juſt idea of its value, 
we beg leave to mention. The hiſ- 
tory that falls within the compaſs 
of our preſent volume, it 1t be not 
ſplendid, and do not -ſoothe and 
— the pride of Engliſhmen, is 
yet perhaps more inſtructive, and 
more fertile of juſt and accurate 
notiuns vpon the ſubject, than any 
period equal length trom the 
time that we firſt ſet foot in Hin- 
doſtan. The ſtory with which we 
are to ſet out, cannot fail to re- 
mind our readers of the firſt con- 
queſts of the Spaniards in America. 
They have there been obliged to 
pity an innocent and virtuous, but 
a defenceleſs-and unwarlike people, 
under the cruel hand of their op- 
preſſors. In all ths there is ſome- 
thing too purely melancholy, and 
too oppoſite to all the genuine feel- 
ings ot the heart, not to be pro- 
ductive of pain, and a certain intel- 
lectual humiliation, without an ade- 
quate balance of pleaſure. In the 


ſtory of the conqueſt and recovery 


of Canara which we have to re- 
late, the Spaniards may be ſaid to 
be brought a ſecond time upon the 
ſcene, but not to fit down in ſullen 
and inſolent proſperity after all 
their crimes. The Spaniards of 


Britain were overtaken in the x; 
of their career; and he, who! 
more of a man than an [ny 
man, will rejoice in the ire 
and unmeaſured, but at the {ul 
time the juſt and merited vense, 
that was inflicted upon them by | 
prince whoſe dominions they w 
ravaging. {SB 
The campaign of 1984 was ot 
ed in the Clogs T4 
by brigadier-general * Maths 
with the ſlorm of Onore, on 
gth of January, The drama co 
menced upon this vceaſion is 
manner worthy of the events t 
were to follow. , No quarter 
giren by the | victorious Engl 
Every man they met was put 
the ſword. Upon this occfion 
beg leave to tranſcribe three li 
trom the private letter of one 
the officers concerned in the e 
dition. "The carnage,” ſays 
„Was great: we trampled thick 
the dead bodies that were flieg 
in the way. It was rather (bod 
ing to humanity ; but ſuch area 
ſecondary confi *erations; and id 
foldier, whoſe boſom, glows 
heroic glory, they are thought 
c dents of courſe ; his zeal 
him aſpire after farther, vic 
This part of the peninſula had | 
therto been untouched by the bi 
barous and unſparing hands ot 
ropeans, and of conſequence} 
full of riches and ſplendour. [a 
fortreſs of Cnore, were found! 
of money to an unknown amou 
beſides jewels and diamond. 
couſider able part of this appea% 
bave been ſecured as private pil 
der be general Matthews. 
complaints of the military 
loud; they thought, and naturl 
that the acquiſition of riches 
the fair and reaſonable conſequ! 
of the perpetration of þloodli 
But their commander turned 4 6 


\. 


to their re — 2 
ned, by adding new laurels to 
— <4 hide * ſlander that 
ght otherwiſe reſt upon him. 

From Onore, the weſtern army 
ceeded to the neareſt fortreſſes 
the ſea coaſt, More and Cunda- 
ur. Being joined by a reinforce- 
at from Bombay, under the 
mand of colonels Macleod and 
umberſton, and having received 
tire orders from that preſideney 
proceed for Hydernagur, the ca- 
al of Canara, general Matthews 
rched for the Gauts, a ridge of 
zuntains; which divide the inland 
t of this kingdom from that which 
orders upon the ſea, Here they 
d to penetrate a paſs about eight 
t wide and three miles in length, 
ongly fortified, and defended 
' a prodigious number of na- 
res, The Engliſh however had al- 
ady obtained a conſiderable repu- 
on by their executions ; and the 
ſe of the bayonet, the moſt fatal 
rument off war, and which was 
vployed by them on all occafions, 
eated ſo extreme a terror in the 
emy as to enable them to ſur- 
jount this otherwiſe impregnable 
ile. An expreſs from the army 
a immediately diſpatched to Hy- 
emagur, who returned with an 
ter of ſurrender, provided the in- 
ubitants were not moleſted, and 
he governor was permitted to ſe- 
ure his private property, The 
ealth of this metropolis, in gold 
'oue, is variouſly repreſented. By 
he aceounts of Bombay it was 
ated only at 1 755000 I. but the 
Jacers concerned in the expedition 


ered that this was only public 

realure : the private property that 

as ſeized on by the army, exclu- 

de of this ſum, was doubtleſs con- 

-" The treaſure was at firſt 
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ated it as amounting to 1,200,000l, 
1,920,000 1, It muſt be remem- - 


97 
ſhown by the general to his officers,” 
and declared to belong to the army, 
He afterwards received new light” 
upon the. ſubje&t, and informed 
them thatit actually belonged to the 
Mahometan governor of the place, 
and was ſecured to him by the 
terms of ſurrender, In conſe» 
quence of this new arrangement; 
it was ſent under the convoy of 
heutenant Matthews, brother to 
the general, to Cundapour, in order 
to be tranſmitted from thence to 
Bombay. Whether or no it ever 
reached this ſettlemerit we are not 
informed. | 

If the army were diſcontented 
with the ſelfiſh ahd intereſted cons 
duct of their commander at Onore, 
their diſpleaſure at this new inſtance 
of the ſatne kind was boundleſs 
and extreme. Colonel Macleod 
put himſelf at the head of the mal- 
contents, and the controverſy grew 
to ſo great a length, that this offi- 
cer, together with ſome of the prin- 


cipal people in the army, quitted ' 


Hydernagur, and returned to Bom- 
bay. The bittereſt recriminations 
between the general and his officers 
ſucceeded this event, The latter 
charged general Matthews with a 
ſpirit of peculation, equally ſupe- 
rior to ſhame, and incapable of ſa- 
tiety. The general in return de- 
clared of his whole army, „ that 
they had done every thing that was 
diſreſpectful and injurious” to him; 
that order and diſcipline were at an 
end; and that the ſoldiery, entour- 


aged by the practice of their offi- 


cegz, were become looſe and un- 
feeMmy as the molt licentious free- 

booters.“ ä 
From Hydernagur general Mat- 
thews ſent out various detachments 
for the forts in the inland country 
and upon the coaſts. Of the for- 
mer the principal was Annanpour. 
The expedition againſt this place 
G was 
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was commanded. by major Camp- 
bel. When a- practicable. breach 
was effected, orders were iſſued for 
a ſtorm and no quarter. They 
were received with alacrity, and 

ut in execution without delay, 

veiy man in the place was put to 
the tword, except one horſeman, 
who made his eſe 
wounded in three diſſereat places. 
The women, unwilling to be ſepa- 
rated from their relations, or ex- 
poſed to the brutal licentiouſneſs of 
the ſoldiery, threw themſelves in 
multitudes into the moats with 
which the fort was ſurrounded, 
Four hundred beautiful women, 
pierced with the bayonet, and ex- 

iring in one another's arms, were 
in this fituation treated by the Bri-· 
tiſh with every kind of outrage. 


For this conduct the, troops hows, 


ever, we are told, afterwards re- 
ceived a reprimand. | 
. Carwa and Mangalore were about 


the fame time attacked upon the 


fea coaſt. As the ſiege of the lat- 
ter proceeded ſſowly, general Mat- 
thews marched againſt it in perſon. 
The place was taken after an obſti- 
nate defence on the gth day. of 
March. And as the kingdom of 
Canara. was now completely ſub- 
dued, general Matthews put his 
army in cantonments for the rainy 
Aecalon. 1, 5 | 
\. The nnexampled ſuccefs of the 
weſtern. army had been chiefly ow- 
ing tothe death of the celebrated 
Hyder in the .cloſe of the preced- 
ing year. His ſucceſſor indeed poſ- 
ſeſſed conſiderable reputation; ꝓut 
in all inſtances, the death Mne 
prince and the ſucceſſion of another, 
is a conliderable event in the pro- 
vinces-of Hindoſtan. In this coun- 
try they have un idea of a delegat - 
ed power leſs abſolute than the ſu- 
preme. Ihe princes who govern- 
ed Canara and Mytore, had no 


after being 


- and deciſive in his concluſions; hi 


jets of his ſway ; ſublime withen 


ly had time to collect a _ 


check. upon any ambitiam 
with which this event might vs 
ſpire them, And it ſeems toben 
88 the intereſied treachen 
of the governor of | Hydetnavy! 
than the valour and fi ipline 
the Britiſh forces, that * 
conqueſt of the kingdom of ( 

nara. | V4 214 boiled 
The abilities of Tippoo, al 
thoſe of his predeceſſor, were eu 
of them ſo great and ſplendid uu 
it is difficult for the man whO . 
dies with attention the tranſadiau 
of India to decide the preſerend 
But there was much ry d 
their character and Ae 
Hyder was cool, equable, afaby 
and humane. Tippoo was ardent 
eager, enterpriſing: and inflexibli 
The former.always accurately: 

ſured the proportion hetwixt ef 
and cauſes; and, though intrepi 


: 
' 
7 


was exemplarily patient and de 
berate in diſcuſſion, + Tippoo ing 
irregular, trackleſs in his-motioay 
ever buriting upon you before 
was expected, and as ſtrong. and 
unmanageable in his feelings, as 
was irrenſtible and almoſt alwyyt 
victorious in action. Hyder un 
luminary, bright and — 
cheering with his beams the 


irregularity, and admirable with 
out aſtoniſhment. Tippoo wat 
meteor, that in his orbit-ſeemed t 
ſet the heavens on, fire ; brilliant 
dazzling and glorious, but exciting 
an anxious terror in every (pet 
tator, leſt himſelf ſhould: der 
the victim of his greatneſt. 900 
was the prince that was now abo 
to pour his innumerable forces ups 
on the ravagers of Canara. 

It was on the 5th of April thi 
Tippoo appeared before Hyde 
gur. General Matthews had ſcarce 
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bay for a rein'orcement. This 
idency, prejudiced againſt him 
the repreſenta:ions of colonel 
acleod and his companions, in- 


from the command, and dif- 
tched his rival to take upon him 
+ direction of the weltern army. 
\ the mean time the army of Tip- 
o is ſaid to have conſiſted of about 
0,000 men. They co ered the 
ls on every fide of the metropo- 
as far as the eye could reach. 
e Europeans in his ſervice a- 
zunted to about o men. The 
gagement was ſnort, bloody and 
cure. The army of general 
latthews, deteated by the avenger 
his ſubjects, fled on every fide ; 
d, leaving the town to the enemy, 
ok up their refuge in the citadel. 
ippov, whoſe firſt object was to 
event a reinforcement, by a ca- 
tal piece of generalſhip, made 
inſelf maſter of the paſſes of the 
nuts: thus at once preveming all 
litance reaching the Britiſh army, 
| cutting off from them the poſ- 
bility of a retreat, The garrifon 
| Cundapour immediately upon 
is event evacuated the place in 
order and fled towards Onore. 
poo was able to cut off a-confi- 
able part of them in their flight, 
ok many priſoners, and among 
e reſt lieutenant Matthews who 
ad been 2 of the place. 
The ſultan now fat down before 
ve fortreſs of Hydervagur ; and af- 
a deſtructive cannon.\de of ſome- 
dung more than a fortnight, he re- 
cd genetal Matthews on the 
ad of April to the demand of a 
"ce in order to the ſettling the 
of 1 The condi- 
% were, that all public pro 
ould remain in the fort, ha ha 
wiſh ſhould engage not to at 


ad of complying with his requeſt, | 
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againſt Tippoo for a ſtipulated time, 


that they thould- match out with 


the honours ' of war, that they 
ſhould piie- their arms, and that 
they ſhould have full liberty to pro- 


ceed unmuletted with their private 
the 2-th of March fuſpended / property to thie ſea coaſt, from 


thence toembark for Bombay. 't he 
rriſonꝭ of Annanpour and the other 
inland -tortrefſes were ineluded in 
the capitulation. The ſurrender 
took place on the 28th of April. 
The general, in order to prevent 
too much money from being found 
in the poſſeſſion of one man; or- 
dered his officers to draw of the 
paymaſter general whatever they 
wanted, When the fort was ſur- 
rendered to the ſultan not a ſingle 
rupee was to be found in it. | 
1 ippoo was probably ſufficiently 
exaſperated againſt the garriſon of 
Hydernagur, by the various enor- 
mities they had committed in the 
progreſs of their conqueſts. The 
— yo of the _ b_ thus 
ri every thing that was 
— finiſhed — character 
and decided their fate. It was re- 
rded by the ſultan as a direct in- 
raction of tha terms of capitula- 
tion. Accordingly, the next morn- 
ing he ſent tor general Matthews 
to a conference, The general, 
however was not admitted to the 
preſence of the ſultan, but immedi- 
diately thrown into chains. — 
various tences, Ti ; ſepa- 
rated * the er Ser 
officers from the army. The ge- 
neral and his companions u ere con- 
ducted to Syringpatnam, the capi- 
tal of Myſore; and after having 
experienced a variety of ſeverities, 
he was at length put to death. This 
was effected, according to ſome ac- 
counts, by pouring melted - lead 
down his x (Mc and according to 
othefs by poiſon. Twenty offi- 
cers underwent the ſame fate. 2 
G 2 - 


their count*ymen, 


D* 
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deverige that was adminiſtred was 
the milk. of the cocoa-tree, which 
is {aid to be a molt inveterate poi- 
fon. As they peremptorily r-tuſed 
to ſwallow it, the executioners held 
their hands; and ſhoulders, and 
torced it down their throats, When 
all of them. had drank the fatal 
draught but three, one oi them, 
captain Richardſon, threw himſelf 
upon his knees, and earneſtly in- 
treated them, that they would at 
teaſt ſend to the ſultan for a con- 
firmation of the ſentence. This 
however was refuſed, and the exe- 
cution completed. 

The reſt of the army was, as 
may naturally be ſuppoled, detained 
priſoners, Much complaint has 
been made of the ſeverity with 
which they were treated, Some 
doubts however may be ſuggeſted 
on this head. The treatment of 
priſoners of war, even among the 
refined nations of Europe, is ſel- 
dom ſuch, as to megt tho approba- 
tion of the ſubjects of it; and the 
Engliſh nation in particular has lit- 
the to boaſt upon this head. Sup- 
plies have ſometimes been convey- 
cd to thein trom the «nations to 
which they belong; ad yet it has 
generally been found that private 
and voluntary ſubſcriptions were 
almoſt indiipentibly neceſſary to 
preſerve them from ſtarving. Want 
of food, want of cloaths, and want 
of un ainted air to breathe in, have 
been the uniform hardſhips experi- 
enced by priſoners of war in this 
king om. 1 he Britiſh priſoners in 
Canara, were moſt of them deſti- 
tute of t e reſource, either of pri- 
vat fu ſcription, oro: ſupplies from 
hey however 
received every day an allowance of 
food and money.  heſe ſupplies 
were irregular and unequal ; but 


this very inequality affords a pre- 


ſumption, that the ſeverities they 
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the captured army was draun 


before the concluſion 0 


experienced did not all. of tl 
originate in the direcion of ts 
ſultan. Ys 

It cannot however be afſens 
that Lappoo entertained. much par 
tiality and conſideration for 2 
part of the army he had;reducedy 
lurrender- The treatment even o 
thoſe priſoners that had been tile 
in former campaigns is ſaid to hay 
been altered after the capture d 
Hydernagur. — * 
the determination on his part u 
to attend to the terms of ſurrende 


and one by one riſied of ever 
thing yaluable. They were th 
marched, officers and folders, chal 
ed two and two together with hand 
cufts. When they arrived at tha 
deſtined place of confinement, the 
were in ſome places loaded wit 
fetters. , Medicines.; were reful 
to thoſe that were fick, it being a 
ſwered ta their demand, that * tl 
had not come there to live, a 
that the ſultan would be happy! 
hear they were all dead.” T 
dead were thrown over the walls 
the priſon. and deyoured by tyge 
Many arts were employed to 1 
duce the priſoners to enliſt int 
ſervice of Lippoo, and one oft 
in particular was led three tink 
to the foot of the gallows to lat 
midate him into compliance. 


Db admi 
ccuſat: 
ally a 


IIs cen 
gen 


rious converts however were m . 
to the government: of Tippoo A * 
the Mahometan religion, and mH 
are ſaid to have been detained! Of 
the ſervice of the ſultan with wy 
their confent, The ſepoys Vl. 
obliged to work as ſlaves, butt beaded 
treatment was not extende! tou A 7 


European, officer or p'Ivate-. 
has been aſſerted, that, a ſhon ti 
Tippoo had iflued hi: orders i 
general muſſacre of the priſon 
and it is added, that it was at 
3 
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e that lieutenant Matthews and 
other officer were led into the 
dodo at midnight and cut to pieces 
the Canarins. | | 

[his treatment, whether it were 
ſematical or not on the part of 
jppoo, was, not much reliſhed by 
© Britiſh, They applied in par- 
ilar to Heutenant-colonel De 
ene, commander in chief of 
be French in the ſervice of the 
lan, but received no aniwer. 
bis neglect greatly irritated the 
noliſh officers; and a ſimilar 
mplaint of inhumagity has been 
ade againſt M. de Suffren, who 
mmanded the French fleet tithe 
aſt-Indies. The priſoners, tho 


to the hands of Tippoo.” Suf- 
n, in anſwer to the r/preſenta- 
on that was made to him by the 
ral priſoners, expreſſed himſelf 
tremely ſorry, that they had re- 
eived a leſs tavourable treatment 
ban the ſultan had promiſed him, 
kt charged their misfor/unes to 
e refuſal of fir Edward Hughes 
d a cartel that had been propoſed 
n the part of the French, We 
| ourſelves however unwilling 
p admit wanton and indifcriminate 
ecoſations of this kind, * and efpe- 
ally againfl a man, ſo elevated in 
Is genius, fo poliſhed and urbane 
his manners, and of fo high a re- 
tation for benevolence and hu- 
unity as the French admiral. Un- 
ile to exchange his priſoners, de- 
rrmined, as he declared himſelf to 
e, by the example he * had feen 
Ney York of 300 Flenchmen, 
wuded into a priſon ſhip, and dy- 
g of an epidemical diſeaſe,” ne- 
ir to hold men in a naval con- 


dement, there was no other alter- 
are, than either to delivet them 
o the ſukan, or to ſend them to 
de Mauritius, the latter of which 
ald probably have been unde- 
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re taken by him, were delivered 
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ceptable to the captives, as well as 
incompatible with the objects of 
his command. In the mean time, 
the priſoners in the hands of the 
French army are univerſally ſaid 
to have been treated with extreme 
attention and humanity, _ | 

After the capture of Hyderna- 
gur, the evacuation of Cundapour, 
and the re-conqueſt of the inland 
country, there will remained in the 
hands of the Engliſh three conſi- 
derable ports' of the kingdonf of 
Canara, © Mangalore, Onore and 
Carwa. The fiege of theſe was 
formed at one and the ſame time by 
the victorious Fippoo. Mangalore 
is the principal port in the domi- 
mons of this prince. It was de- 
fended by major Campbel, whoſe 
conduct at Annanpout we have al- 
ready noticed, with a force that 
was regarded by the prefidency of 
Bombay, as 2 good foundation for a 
new army. ippoo at doun be- 
tore it in perſon on the 1% h day 


' of May. The attack and the de- 


fence were "conducted with equal 
obitinacy and ſpirit. The ſuftan 
was ftimulated*by ecery motive that 
could influence” the *haughtineſs of 
a monarch; br the regards of the 
father of his people ; and the Bri- 
tiſh foughe for no leſs, than their 
booty, their fett, and their lives, 
The garriſon was ſoon reduced to 
the greateſt, diſtreſs for want of pro- 
viſions; and in ſomewhat more 
than two months from the opening 
of the fiege 'Tippoo effected a prac- 
ticable breach in the walls of the 
place, It Wag at this critical mo- 
ment, that news reached the army 
of the ſultan of the conclufion of 
peace between the belligerent pow: 
ers in Europe. 'Upon this occa- 
fion the French troops in the ſer- 
vice of this prince informed him 
that he could have their aſſiſtance 
no longer. Intreaties, threats. and 

. Prog 


toa 


ſome degree of violence, appear to 
have been employed to induce 


them: to alter their reſolution, but 


M. De Coſſigné was inflexible. 
Tippoo was therefore induced on 
the 2d of; Auguii to agree to a ceſ- 
fation of hollilities with the gover- 
nor of Mangalore, upon condition 
of every thing remaining in its 
preſent ſituation, and no reinforce- 
ments of any kind being admitted 
inta the place. The Englith ſup- 
plied the Europeans in the ſervice 
ut I ippoo with a ſum of money to 
aſſiſt them in their march towards 
Telicherry. 

We Have already ſaid, that on 
the 27th of March the government 
of Bcmbay ſuperſeded general Mat- 
thews in the command of the weſt- 
ern army. In purſuance of their 
reſolution, colonel Macleod failed 
on the sth of April, in the Ranger 
ſloop. of war, to aſſume the com- 
mand, In paſſing by Gheria, a 
conſiderable port in.the dominion 
of 'the/Marattas, he was ſeized, af- 
ter 3 deſperate engagement, not- 
witkiianding the treaty of peace, fo 
lyely, and fo folemnly ratified, and 
vondufted back with them in tri- 
umph. U his conduct on the part 
of the Marattas has never been ex- 
plained. Colonel Macleod how- 
ever was liberated on the 25th of 
May, and immediately returned to 
Bombay. He failed once again 
with a confiderable reinforcement 
of troops and veſſels, and arrived 
off the port of Mangalore a few 
days after the tru.e had been con- 
cluded, He' could not however 
be permitted to throty any ſuccours 
into the place. 

I mediately upon his arrival 
Mr. Macleod, whom we now find 
decorated with the title of general, 
came cn ſhore, and demanded a 
conference with the ſultan, by 
whom he was received with the 
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- bloodſhed, crueity and devafut 


utmoſt reſpect and attention. 
horrors of war had nom ſor f 
years been lay ing waſte every 
of the peninſula. Sufficient: cle 
had been acquired by Tippoa 
ſatisfy any ambition that ww x 
rfectly immeaſurable. Suſkci 


had been produced, toy induce w 
man, who had u latent ſparc of 
—_— = breaſt, to :defire t 
re itoration uillity y. Tis 
was now deſerted - his Europe 
allies. Theſe were his: engine) 
his officers of artillery, bis mad 
in the art of war, and the font 
of his army. Beſide this he.k 


ſome pprehenſion.\ 


ground of 2 | 
the offenſive alliance, that had lvl 
been concluded between the Lg 
liſh and the Marattas. The:M 
rattas were his hereditary-and:1 
reconcileable enemies, and t 
treaty, which had juſt been en 
cluded, was inforced and ſtimule 
in the execution by an autet 
for the partition of his damm 
Under theſe circumſiances their 
tan ex preſſed himſelf ;ardently! 


ſirous of peace, and willing wo ce t 
clude it with the Britiſh matien 
the moſt honourable term rd ar 
In the coneluſion of the con ith 
ence it was agreed between Tipy E 


and the Engliſh general, thats 
former ſhould diſpatch meſſen 
at one and the ſame time, tot 
prefivency of Madras, vud to f 
peſhwa of the Marattas, with pn 
poſals for the coneluſon aß apt 


neral pacification. Ju anſwer N 
theſe propoſals 8 letter un t 

atched about the month of 06 er te 
ber by Sindia, and another by thgnſ'ich b 
guardian af the ep, 
their reſolution to act en 
concert with the government ort er ch 


Britiſh Eaſt Indies, and, H Ti 
did not conſent to the ifaweds 
e vacuation of the Carnatic, to wh 
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; the Eaglifh, and never more 
he at peace with. him. Tippoo 
pears to have acted, through the 


We tranſaction, with openneſs 


| candour ; and he diſpatched 
to his general in the pro- 
of Arcot, to enter into pro- 
onal arrangements for the eva- 
nion of his conqueits, and to 
in perſon to Sy ringpatnam, 
—_ depuries he expected 
the prefidency of Madras. 
Never was a neutrality leſs cor- 
| and amicable, than that which 
5 maintatned between the natives 
the Britiſh in the kingdom of 
Iippoo is ſaid to have 


| E. garriion of Mangalore with 
kinds of grain, ſuch as the 
try produced, and at the uſual 
u; and to permit ſuch articles 
the country did not afford to be 
neyed to them by ſea. This 
nent however wns very indit- 
ty fulfilled, and the force of 
or Campbel was almoſt in a 
ming condition. About the ſame 
ſome boats with ſepoys having 
y wrecked near Cannanore, 
— — of them were 
ꝛed and detaine the princeſs, 
thiianding — 
i made for their releaſe by ge- 
nl Macleod and the reſident of 
ichery. I his event gave occa- 
| to a report. which ſeems to 
e ſpreadthrough the whole pen- 
ua, of general Maoleod in per- 
| having been ſurpriſed by the 
n. in conſequence of this 
ort, the Maratras diſpatched an 
er tor attack a fort of Ti 
ch bordered upon their domi- 
ms, and their commander in 
encamped with his main a 
er che walls of Poona on the 
of Norember. The prefi- 
eat Madras had previouſly re- 
. | to fend; Mr, Sadlicr, one of 


ſion in favour of the 


to provide a market to ſup- 
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the council, and Mr. * Staunton, 
the confidential ſecretary of lord 
Macarmey, to negotiate the terms 
of peace. At the fame time colo- 
nel Fullarton was diſpatched with 
a conſiderable force to the province 
of Dindigul to hold the ſultan in 


awe, and in cafe of a recommence- 


ment of hoſiilities to effect a diver- 
garriſon ot 
Manyalore, Colonel Fullartgn had 


deen firit expedited, but the report 


we have mentioned having-in the 
mean time reached Madras, Mr. 
Sadlier did not leave that place till 
the gth of November. Colonel 
Fullarton, conceiving the cef.ntion 
of arms as being already diſſolved, 
attacked and made hamſelf maſter 
of Palacacherry on the ith of No- 


vember. N ; a 
't he garriſon of Mangalore was 
now reduced to the utmoſt extre- 
mity, Cn the 14th of November. 
general Macleod failed from Teli- 
cherry with a determination at all 
events to relieve the place, To ef- 
fect this purpoſe the attack was al- 
ready arranged, the ſhip cleared 
for action, and the boats breught 
in under the ſhore, in order ie ef- 
fe the landing of the troops, the 
object however was aocompliſnod 
without bloodſed. IJippoo con- 
ſented that? the garriſons of Man- 
galore, Onore and Carwa, ſhould 
receive one mouth's ſupply of pro- 
vifions, and engaged to admit a ſi- 
mitar ſupply on the ſame day in 
the following month. The relief 
was effected on the 2 ᷣth of Novem - 
ber. General Macleod" no ſooner 
returned to Felicherry, than he led 
an expedition in order to chaſtiſe 
the princeſs of Cannanore. The 
fortreſs, like that of Onore in the 
expedition of Matthews, was taken 
by ſtorm on the th of December, 


and the princeſs: was made a pri- 


ſoner. | As ſhe was the ally and 
G4 de pend- 


jog 


dependent of Tippoo, that prince 
loudly complained of the conduct 
of the Britiſh general, as a breach of 
the truce concluded at Mangalore. 
The negotiations however were 
not broken off by the, event, and 
a miſunderſtanding having taken 


place between Mr. Sadlier and Mr. 


Staunton, reſpec ing the uncondi- 
tional ſurrender of the fortreſſes, a 
paſs was granted by the ſultan for 
a third commiftioner, who was now 
diſpatched from Madras, Peacc 
was at length concluded on the 
1ith of March 1784, on the terms 
of mutual reſtitution, the hbera- 
tion of priſoners on either fide, 
und an expreſs declaration on the 
part of the ſultan, that he would 
never revive his claim 10 the ſove- 
reignty of the Carnatic. It ſeems 
oy to add, that the conduct of 

Ir. Sadlien, who joined the Eng- 
Iſh priſonors at ( ſcotta, by no 
means mati the approbation of the 
oncers recently delivered from con- 
Hnement, "Theſe gentlemen had 
previoufly obtained from the com- 
Aniſfioner of the ſultah the indul- 
gence of marching without hand- 
.cufts. but this favour was not ex- 
tended- to the common ſoldiers. 


Mr. Sadligr's intereſt was therefore 


licited for this purpoſe, but he 
refuſed the requeſt, and is ſaid to 
have added, that “ the ſituation in 
-which the troops now were, was 
the beſt and -ſecureit method of 
marching them.“ Upon the con- 
cluſion of peace Tippoo, firuck 
with the reſolute and obſtinate de- 
_ fence of the garriſon of Manga- 
lore, and irritated againft the go- 
. vernor, who had ſurrendered the 
place to general Matthews, ordered 
kim to be blown from the mouth 
of a canncn. [he neus of the 
treaty no ſooner re ched Bombay, 
than that preſideney came to a re- 
Folution to ſuſpend general Mac- 
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leod from the gc nd of the 
2 Of Top aſons and the e 
equence of this proceedi | 
not yet 8 | an 

Jhere is no part of. « 
with which — are — — 
the Eaſt Indies, that ,preſeny 
us a D more melagchoiy 
repulfive than the dominions of 
nabob of Arcot. This prince k 
originally been placed and na 
tained by us on the throne ing 
poſilion to a competitor, be 
claims were perhaps more right 
but who was ſupported; by they 
vernors of the J rench ſettleng 
on the coaſt of Coromandel. N 
thing has been mois e unfonul 
and ruinous than the period df | 
government, His. tranſact 
however have been ſo much 
volved with thote of the com 
ſervants, that it is difficult to; 
nounce in what degree he 


de s. 


1 


artut 


ties to which we have alluded, Su 
to be «aſcribed to the indolene WY cont! 
the ty rannical diſpolitions of muct 

nabob, and in what degree to tive 

inauſpicious interference ai Lord 

Engliſh ſettlers. He had uu] fuali 

his country by his extortions, N dilps 

piefſions and arbitrary proceeangl cecd! 

of various. kinds, notwithilanany <atis 

which, far from having accu wilds 

lated treaſure, he was to the xti0 

degree necęſſitous, and in dex WA +itud 
all the world. It was this die poſes 

condition of his affairs, comb, had 
with the improvidence and inte orou 

weakneſs of our government, bota 

made his dominions the ealy cn 

unreſiſting prey of Hyder Al term 

1780. Having found, himſck ſupre 

tally incompetent to the fice 

ment ot his affairs, in the m6 had 

ot December 1781, he made at Fore 

ſignment ot all his revenues 101 chin: 

Macartney on the part of the ſent 

India comp+ny for the ſuppel — 
preſf 


the war, "This aſſigument xo 
* i p * * . 1 \ | a f 


gore 
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er 1782. In the mean time, the 
hob, repenting of his engage- 
eat, Gifſarisfied with the con- 
juct of the government of Madras, 
more probably inſtigated by his 
muudulent creditors of this country, 
enonſirated to the ſupreme coun- 
lat Bengal, that the conditions, 
r which the inferior preſidency 
had engaged, had not properly been 
kulflled, and praying to be releaſed 
2m the cefion he had made. His 
petition was granted by the ſu- 
reme council, upon condition of 
his paying a ſpecitic ſum, monthly, 
o the company, and orders were 
accordingly diſpatched to lord Mac- 
artacy, Theſe ſteps were taken in 
March 1783, and the diſpatches 
zecompanied general Coote in the 
laſt voyage he made to the preſi - 
dency of Madras. 1 
Such was the foundation of a 
controverſy, which has attracted 
much attention, and been produc- 
tive of important conſequences, 
Lord Macartney felt an entire per- 
ſuaſion of the incapacity and in- 
diſpoſition to a right — of pro- 
ceeding of the nabob of Arcot. 
eatigfhed as much as ever of the 
wiſdom and policy of the tranſ- 
xtion, and convinced of the rec- 
titude of his conduct, he was diſ- 
poſed to perſevere in the line he 
had choſen, notwithſtanding the 
groundleſs complaints of the tri- 
butary monarch, With theſe in- 
clnations he remonſtrated in ſtrong 
terms againſt the mandate of the 
ſupreme council; urged the injuſ- 
ice of expoſing the renters, who 
had undertaken with the Engliſh 
gorernment in defiance of the ma- 
chinations of the nabob, to the re- 
ſentments of that prince; and repre- 
ſented the meaſure, as big with op- 
preſſion, depredation and ruin. The 
Werument of Bengal in the mean 


„ ion of the court of direc- - 
— home on the 5th of Septem- 


— — 
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time, whatever were its character 
in other reſpects, cannot be charg- 
ed with verſatility, inconſequence, 
and an inatteption to the dignity 
and powers veſted in it by laws 
They were equally tenacious with 
the prefidency of Madras, and ac- 
cordingly wrote to lord Macartney 
on the 15th of Auguit' 1783, re- 
peating their former orders, and re- 
uiring an immediate and unre- 
erved compliance. In the mean 
time the approbation of the court 
of directors arrived at Madras, and 
put an end to all farther proceed- 
ings on the ſubj ect. 
Major general Stuart, a gentle; 
man who had been particularly ac- 
tive in the arrei! and impriſonment 
of lord Pigot, upon this occaſion 
loudly declared himſelf he parti» 
ſan of the government of Bengal. 


It was to the bold and untemporiſ- 


ing part that he took 1n this affair, 
that, ſo far as we can penetrate into 
the myſtery that obicures the inter · 
nal tranſactions of our Ind an 

vernment, are to be aſeribed his 
ſubſequent misfortunes. Ihe ſitu» 
ation of the nobleman wha now 
preſided at Madras, was not very 
different from that of lord Pigot in 
17-6, Each of them had held 
himſelf up as a reformer, and each 
of them are _ ſuppoſed by. thoſe, 
who have ſeen the tenour of our 
tranſactions in India in an unfa- 
vourable light, to have poſſeſſed 
too much v rtue, too much purity, 
and too little indulgence and ma- 
nagement for the ſinĩſter conduct 
of thoſe around them, not to have 
incurred much dillike. and odium. 


Lord Pigot, as well as lord Macart- + 


ney, had the misfortune to incur 
the enmity of the nabob, and 
the diſpleaſure of the ſupreme 
council at Bengal. And to com- 
plete the reſemblance each of them 
was oppoſed at home by the ſame 
individual, General Stuart was a 

2 vetc· 


| 
ö 
N 
| 
| 


veteran officer, who. had: expoſed - 
himſelf to all the rigours ot the 
military life, and who had rucently 
loſt ont of his legs in the ſervice 
of the company. His reputation 
Was chat af a man, daring, intte pid 
and featleſa in the very higheſt de - 
gree; and he had never been known 
to commit himſelf in any buttnels, 
m which he did not exert every. 
nerve, and, put to hazard every 
thing that was dear to him, rather 
than ſir down with the ignominy of 
a defeat. 34's 

Alike in fituation and circum- 
ſtances, lord Macartney was deter- 
mined not by any timidty and ir- 
reſolution on his part, to incur the 
fate of lord Pigot. The ceſſation 
of hoſtilities was no ſooner con- 
eluded between the brench and the 
Evgliſh in the month of j une, than, 
to give a kind of check to general 
Stuart, and to furniſh him with a 
warning of what he was farther to 
expect, if he perfilicd in his diſaf - 
ſection, the government of Madras 
recalled him from the field, and 
appointed general Bruce in his 
place.  Undiſmaved however by 
this eeding, he appcars to have 
054 gov — and — yr as 
erer in his invectives againſt the 
civil governor. Accordingly the 
prefidency went on to diſmiſs him 
from the ſervice of the company, 
and on the 5th of September the 
ſentence of his diſmiſſion was paſſed 
upon him in his preſence. If he 
intended to carry his oppoſition to 
farther: extremities there was cer- 
tainly now no time to be loſt. He 
is ſaĩd to have ſuffered ſo much of 
his deſign to eſcape him before his 
judges, as to declare he would diſ- 
pute their ſentence. Immgdiately 
after, he left the fort, and retired to 
2 houſe ogcupied by him in the 
town. He was here accompanied 
by major Grattan, through whom 
he had been aceuſtomed on parti- 


- 


H ANW! 
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cuJar-oocahonwirto iffue lis orden T 
the trorps. Ide 1was-durrowmndy . 
by his decretary and aides de.] ma 
and had a guard at his: houſe. C 


It is hy no means UNeaampley 
for a man to be at the fame-ting 
a bad ſubjett to. abe civieponcr, 
and an excellent -ſoldjier a ile 
general, accrptaþle; to his equal 
and adored by the truops under his 
command. Such was :perhaps the 
character of this officer. I hen 
ſeems to be little room for doubt 
that he intended to enter without 
delay the moſt deciſive mew 
ſures, and to. ſtake: his future ſup. 
ceſs, his fortune and his life 4; 

ainſt that of the governor of M 

ras: Lord Macartney was com 
parativeiy ſpeaking a man of peace, 
ſurrounded - with formality and 
pomp and the — 
and general Stuart ſeems to han 
been perfectiy ſæcure that in alia 
againit ſuch a character the cele- 
rity, the intrepidity and the expe- 
rience of a veteran, Sho wat dete 
mined not to be frightened nd, 
names, or to be deterred; by the at« 
duouſneſs of his - undertakingþ)'hs 
muſt come off with the advantage 
This ſecurity was fatal to his pro 
jet, Lord Macartney had ut 

one ſo far, as to ſot the commander 
in chief at defiance, without being! 
er for the conſequences, l. 

ormed that general Stuart was bu- 
fily employed in drawing out orden 
for the army, he that very evening 
diſpatched the adjutant ot the gate 
riſon, together with Mr. Staunton,; 
his confidential ſecretary, aud 
ſr. all body of ſepoys, to the num 
ber of ſixty · ſix, to put him unde 
arreſt and convey him into the fort 
Mr. Staunton and his companion 
proceeded, to the general's. houl 
about ei ht. in the evening, * the! 
order ufually obſerved by viliton 
They aſcended withaut nterrup 


tion to the general's — 
- * e 


Agua 
ap v 
N th 
relide 
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iy found him employed with 
1 and his 5 in 

ner they had been inſorm- 
| = 2 announced 
ir errand. Nothing could have 
an more ſurprifing and unexpect- 
to the neral. He however 
te objections, ſaid he would obey 
e arten at a future time, and at 
oth ſeemed determined to ſtand 
n his defevce, Meaſures were 
talen for introducing the ſe - 
ws, and twelve of them only be- 
jg ready, Mr. Staunton led them 
p ſtairs, with their bayonets fixed 
d his drawn ſword in his — 
bon his appearance major Grat- 
— cnc him, and in 
tone not leſs expreſſive of firm- 


proceedings were decent, and 
led; that he muſt be anſwe able 


certain how far major Grattan 
ant to carry his reſiſtance ; and 
he ſucceſs of that reſiſtance if 
ade. was not leſs doubtful. The 
imber of Europeans was equally 
on both fides. The part that 
ld de ta en dy the ſepoys, either 
ore or below Hairs, depended on 
he jimprefſion of the moment. 
They had been marched in an en- 
ire ignorance of the ſubject of 
heir deſtination, I hey were ac- 
ſomed to reſpect and obey the 
rneral, his ſecretary ſpoke their 
"guage fluently, and his aide de 
mp was in the hubit of command- 
"7 them, The ſervants of the 
elidency however had the advan- 
wee of coming prepared, and with 
entire hnowlege of the ſervice 
ty had undertaken, while gene- 
Stuart and h's companions were 
ate dy ſurprize. Mr. Staunton 
wrdingly aſſumed a loud and au- 
writative tone, and replied. with 
perity to the expoſtulation of 
wor Grattan, while the general 


/ 


Y 


U than reproach, aſked him if 


them. It now appeared to be. 
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on the contrary waficd his moments 


is ar 


the 


ing the point of law with 
tant, and repreſent ng the 


informality of his proceedings, as 
he produced no ritten order. He 
took down the names of the per- 
ſons concerned in the arreit, and 
inſiſted upon being moved from his 
at, in order to aſcertain'the per- 
tonal force employed againſt him. 
This propotal was complied with, 
and he was then, aſſiſted by his 
own ſervants, conveyed without dif- 
ficlty into the fort. On the th 
of Cctober he was put on board a 
ſmall veſſel in the ſervic: of go- 
vernment in order to be brought to 


England. 
It ſeldom happens that a 
and ſpirited meaſure can be 


ſtrong 
taken, 


without involving with it new ſitu · 
ations, that require equal exert on 


and firmneſs. When gencra: 
i to the command in 
d, general fir john Bur- 


Was 
the 


Bruce 


toy ne, who, as well as ſome other 
ofhcers now upon the coaſt of Co- 


roma: del, was ſenior to 


general 


Bruce, was ill at Madras. It would: 
however have been more conſorm- 
able to precedent, to hare named 
general Bu goyn, conditionally, 
when his health ſhouid permit him 

to take the field ; but he does not 

icem to have been equally in the 
confidence of the governor of Ma- 

dras. Not long after general Bruce 
fell ill, and fir John Burgoyne was 
ordered — — the army returning 


from the 


ege of Cuddalore. A- 


gainſt neither of the ſteps” of this 
arrangement had he made any com- 
plaint. But the ſituation was dif- 
terent, when gener l Stuart was dif- 
n iſſed from the compa ys ſervice, | 


and ſir Jobn * 17·˖ was 
nated to ſuperſe 


nomi- 


him in the en. 


tire command of the king's troops. 
To this he objedted, and peremp- 
torily retuſed to comp'y, unleſs he 


; 


were 
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were either convinced of the crĩmes 
of general Stuart, or general Stuart 
had been put under arreſt; and fo 


incapacitated from the duties of his 


function. The propoſal on the 

rt of the civil government was 
in the firſt inſtance, rather a conv 
pliance with etiquette, than incli- 
nation; and, though the arreſt im- 
mediate ly followed, they choſe to 
accept the denial of fir, John Bur- 
goyne, and immediately iſſued two 
orders, the one conſtituting colonel 
Lang a lieutenant general, the other 
directing him to take the command 
of the whole army. The officer 
they had diſguſted was of a chhrac- 
ter, more mild, and leſs enterpriſing, 
than general Stuart, and though 
His fkuation ſeemed more füvour- 
able for the adoption of an ardteus 
meaſure, than that af the latter hid 
been, the preſidency had probably 
confidence endugh in theit know 
ledge of his diſpoſition, not to dread 
the conſequences. The event jufs 
tified their determination. Though 
the king's forces to a man, and a 
part of the company's, aſtoniſhed 
and indignant at the meaſure, call- 
ed upon him to reſiſt the inſult, he 


however determined for bimſelt, 


and induced four other majors ge- 
neral, who were included in the 
neglect, to retire from the army, di- 
recting the inferior officers to obey 
the orders of their new commander, 
At the ſame time he wrote to the 
governor, that he was ready, if 
called upon, to ſurrender himſelf 
into his hands. 

There was a difficulty however, 
which was not removed by his re- 
treat to Madras. Colonel Lang in- 


deed was by this ſtep left at liberty 
to iſſue his orders without danger of 


their being contravened ; but the 
bufineſs of diſcipline, and the ap- 
pointment of general courts mar- 


tial, were points in which Gr 1x pn NO 
Burgoyne ' conceived" hi * ler 
equally at Hberty to recede;” M ocip 
accordingly maintained" his eon n 
mand of the King's troops in e 
to retarns, orders, and the I al 
functions of his- ffution; tiſſ che 5 


of December? when it became abe 


ceſſary for bim to take ſome ſtep, M b 
conſequence of demand that U arte! 
made upom him for a eburt mani * 

daclud 


upon one obs kin is dfffeerz ad 
the appeal of wo Foldiers from the 


u Qt 


ſentence" of a regimental cob bob, 
martial. Sir John Burgoyne i" © 
countered verbs difh ies upa mes 
this octaſion? He was not boy 10. 
ever to he diverted from his'objet; e 
and or the 28th of December e ©" 
informed the council ef Mam eme 
that he had appeinted a day for ot ho 
meetipg of the court, and that ame 
intended to bring before them, tent 
fide the trials already mentond * 
the caſe of an offer, Who per 
to de particilarly/prbtecied the 7 
for diſobedibnce of orders. At er. 
ſame time” he referred it 6 1 
council, whether or no they v be u 
permit the coutt' martial to be heli” 
ſince he was reſolved to obey AH 
orders, and, if N were require, .! 
withhold his power as command 6 


in chief of the king's troops, thong 
he muſt tormally ——_— | 
ing reſponſible for the diforde 
that might enſue. Upon the! 
ceipt of this letter on the z1\t1 
ſtunt, the civil government relo| 
ed to put fir John Burgoyne ut 
der arreſt, and by that means! 
put an end to the difficulties at 
diſputes, which had fo long ſubil 
ed between them and the King 

officers, © | 
From the ruinous ſtate of f 
province of Arcot, and the coil 
quences reſulting from that 6 
cumſtance, we turn to the con 
N i 


Town 
tore | 
nd dig 
ary e 
45 as 
de ame 
par 
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not leſs deplorable of the nabob | 


cor of Oude. His misfortunes : 
incipally originated, in the extra- 
din.ry manner 1 which his ſub» 
y.to the | 
en inereaſed from 36, oo0 l. to 
cl. pet annum, and in the 


| in his territories from the ſame 
date. Lhe laſt treaty, that had 
a framed. upon this ſubject was 
cluded in 177,694 immediately 
u the acceſſion of the preſent; 
bob, and from that time the opu- 
ice of his kingdom» and the te- 
nues of the Kate had rapidly de- 
ned. In 177g, the natives were 
duced to the greateſt diſtreſs, and 
e complaints of the prince were 
chement and pathetic. It was 
ot however, at that time, at the 
mmencement of ſo arduous and 
nenlive a contett, thought adviſ- 
le by Mr. Haſtings to comply 
ith his demands. 
at 1781, Mr. Haftings made a 
rogrels to Benares and Oude, the 
rincipal object of which was ſtated 
be the relief of the viſier. Beſide 
be importance of preſerving in 
me degree the reſpectubility of 
bis prince, who formed. a frontier 
our provinces, his arrears to 
e (nglth government had now 
wen conſiderable. In order to 
ore him to his former opulence 
dignity, a great part of our mi- 
ary chabliſument in his country 
agreed to be withdraun, but 
d amount of the ſubhdyidoes not 
pear to have been altered. Fi- 
ulla Khan however, the moit proſ- 
erous ot his dependants, and the 
nnceſſes of Oude, the mother and 
andmother of the | nabob. were 
Kniced to his immediate neceſſi- 
i, aud 2 eonſiderable part of the 


Britiſh government had 


aber of troops that was ſtation- 
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confiſcations. were appropriated to 
the liquidation of the demands: of 
the Eaſt India company. ang, 
Though theſe arrangements, to, 
whntuver animadverſions they have. 
been expoſed upon other accounts, 
arod favourable to the imme 
date relief and ſubſequent melior- 
ation of the circumſtances of the 
viſier, they were not however pro- 
ductive of all the advantages, that 
Mr. Haſtings expected from them. 
„The event,” faid he, perhaps 
too much under the influence of 
the aſperity of recent diſappoints 
ment, „ has proved the reverſe of 
my hopes, accumulation of diilreſs 
and degradation to the nabob, and of 
mortification and diſhonour to me.“ 
The province was nearly in a ſtate 
of anarchy and inſurrection, and 
the company's debt, inſtead of be- 
ing diſcharged: by the aſſignments 
and extraordinary ſources of money, . 
- for that purpoſe, ſeemed 
kely to exceed the amount at 
which it ſtood, at the time of Mr. 
Haſtings's interview with the na- 
bob. To rectify theſe abuſes, the 
governor general recalled the reſi» 
dent and the Britiſh collectors in 
Oude; and he embraced this op- 
portunity of complying with the 
commands. of the directors, in ap- 
pointing Mr. Briſtow to ſucceed 
Mr. Middleton in the former of 
theſe oſſices. One of the diſgraced 
othcers toon after died, but' the 
other two were accuſed of groſs 
abuſes and peculation, and a ſevere 
enquiry, was ordered to be inſti- 
tuted againſt them, With the event 
of this enquiry we are not ac- 
quainted, | | 
Mr. Haſtings was not better ſa- 
tisfied with the conduct of the mi- 
niſter of the nabob, than he had 


4 le of viſier or firſt miniſter of the Mogul empire is hereditary in the family 


Prince, 


been 
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deen with the ſervants. of the com- to which, I W 
pany in that Pro ince. This miſ- foreed 3 en by 


. 2 in a very thoſe, who may be hereafter ic n 
, conſpicuous li a whe e played ſearching our * 
—— Ali * — eav — Sm 2 = - 
was regarded by the governar ge- I chink i pA 
neral as aſpiring W tett ag the * — 8 
« His. defection,” ſays Mr. Hall lent ar: ifice or rreathery, to 10 


< his retreat to the frontier, 8 the end which [box pe b 
and the ſubſequent negociations ſcribed ; and 38 yu Alone are; 50 
between him and the nabob, re- to the ander, will af | 


ſemble more a treaty between equal ſerve the = it day 

ates, than a tranſaction between tranſpire.““ initruftions en 
a ſovereign and his vaffal.” The dat * 
miniſter a So repreſented, that ” wu 
there had been no revolt on the ity: tere ha Wark 
part of. Almas, and that the whole WL. 
province of Oude enjoyed the moit [ tottexing "i yon 
perfect peace and tranquility. But | dis; inn * 


from whatever ſource Mr. Haſt- 5 rectitude | he 


ings — his 2 4 3 K 
was ectly incredulous to the 1784, Mr. Haſtings, K. 
| "Mertions of the miniſter, and re - tt. ſums of of a 
garded them as initances of the tained of the viſier, — 
molt ſhameleſs inſolence zad dupli- one inſtance, This was procire 
city. He accordingly inſtructed . = my own ſtion from A} 
Mr. Briſtow, the new refident at Ali | rage complied cheaWWored t- 
Oude, that *if any engagement ſub- fully and — hefitation, ci 
| fiſted between the zemidar and the fdering it as an evidence ſeaſonat 
i nabob, it muſt, however exce _— offered tor the general 'refuratogWher of 
tionable, be faithfully obſerv of the charges of y and di 
dut if Almas Ali Than had — lo) alty, which have bu too 
| guilty of any crime againſt the borjouſly urged againſt bim, a 
ſtate, for which no immunity was carried at one time to an ex 
rovided in the engagement, or if which had nearly driven bans cſſed | 
| he ſhould break any one of the. the country fer 2 
; conditions of it, it ſhould be Mr. of his life and! 
f Briſtowꝰs ſpecial care, to endeavour, and thus to give a colour to 
| either by force or ſurpriſe, to ſe- tems ie, 
| cure his perſon and bring him to Sting is more difireſsful,th 
| juſtice, „By bringing him to juſs the — with which this fert 
tice,” continued Mr. Hauings, quarter of the globe is ſo frequeai 
, mean that you urge the nabob, vifited. The appointment of N 
| on, due conviction, to putiſh him Haſtings to the prefidency of Ui 
| with death, as a neceſſary example cutta was preceded by 2 
to deter others from the commiſſion tragical and deſtructive beya 
| of the like crimes ; nor muſt you what it is almoſt poſſible for us 
| 
| 


filteit 
dſt the 
Ir 
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know, 
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deſiſt till this is effected. I can- form an idea, We have 
| not preſcribe the means; but to mentioned the famine of 177 
l guard myſelf againſt the obloquy And the _ 1782 was cloſed b 
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calamity of the ſame kind, company, and the current ſubſidy. 
n completed and aggravated © Jn addition to this proceeding the 
'he misfortunes of war. Four. governor gerieral-determined, pre- 
© thouſand perſons periſhed viouſly t6 the time in which he in- 
ur in Madras andkits environs; teuded do quit the prelidency, to 
"moſt terrible of all muman pay another viſir, in compliance 
etended-over- the whole penin- with the invitation of the vifer 
nor were the provitices of and his new miniſter, who was upon 
e and Benares e empt from its better terms with Mr. Haſta 
mctive influence I['he terri- than his predeceſſor,” to the dom- 
of the- Bngliſh-gavernment of nions of this prince. Accordingly, - 
gal however, bythe wiſe and on the jth of February, 1784, it 
ent conduct ot-Mr. Haſtings, was ſignified to the government of 
bed in ſome meaſurꝭ from ſhar- Bengal that ſecurity in due form 
' the common misſurtune. had been given by the viſier, and 
iſarisfed" às abe' governot-ge- on the 17th inſtant Mr. Hastings 
| had deen u th che eſſects of ſet out on his progreſs for Luck- 
arrangement in 1781, he began now. 

is time to relax from the ſeve- It may be no diſagrerable relief 
be had exergiſed towards Fi- to the ſeverity and diſtreſs of the 
u Khan and the princeſſes of proceedings we have been obliged 
le. A new treaty was conclud- to relate, to take notice of the ar- 
tween the former and the na- emf? ſir William Jones at Cal- 


y 


, under the auſpices of the cutfh, in confequence of his pro- 
aſh gorernment, on the 16th of motion to be one of the members of 
Iniary, 1783, by which he was the ſupreme court of judicature. 
red to his dominions, upon the The elegance of manners and the 
ment of a ſmall fine. About” brilliancy of imagination, by which 
fame time the mother and grand- this gentleman is diſtinguiſhed, his 
her of the viſier were re-11ſtat- love of letters, of liberty ahd man- 
in the poſſefſion of their reſpec- kind, gabe a peculiar propriety to 
appanages, his appointment, and might afford | 
n the courſe of this year the us no uncertain proſpect, if a few 
plants of the nabob of the characters equally venerable and 
ſed ſituation of his dominions elevated could be found to unite 
me as loud as ever“ It was with him in the glorious under- 
ſufficiently evident, that the taking, of a ſpeedy termination to 
the ſerrunts of the company all the diſorders of India. One of 
| purſued with this pride ever the earlieſt deciſions pronounced by 
e his acceſſion, Was no. longer him, was in the Aug between the 
lent with the proſperhey, or army and the company, reſpecting 
t the ex ite nee: of his Nomi: the treaſures which were found in 
In compliance with h re- the fortreſs of the mother of the 
{ntations, on the 3 fſt of De- raja of Benares, which was finally 
ber it was reſol ved, finally to dec feed in favour of the company. 
nw the Britiſh reſideney from On the 1 5th of January, 1784, a 
now, and to accept in liey of ſociety was inſlituted by ur Witham 
de fecurity of bankers of known Jones, for enquiring into the hiſto- 
at and reſponſibility for the ry, civil and natural, the antiqui- 
deut of the balance due to the ties, att, ſ.iences and literature 
ot 
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of Aſia. And thus the literature 


of Europe, and along with it, it is 
to be hoped, the arts of humanity, 


— — 
a —— 


ge; 


Port 


beneficence and peace. | 
length obtained - 
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General Election. F Meeting of Parliaments V. eftminſles Serutiny. Vu 
Supply. Parliamentary Reform. | | 


— 


TT had been the aſſertion of ſome 
Jof the leading members of the 


- oppoſition, that the popularity of 


Mr. Pitt and his colleagues was de- 
lufive and unfounded, and that a 
very ſhort interval would ſuffice 
for its deſtruction. Their obſerva- 
tion however was not completely 
verified. The great and memorable 
conteſt between adminiſtration and 
the houſe of commons had now en- 
dured a conſiderable time, and the 
pularity of the former, inſtead of 
iminiſhing, ſeemed daily to grow 
more extenſive and unqueſtionable. 
Never was any deciſion, if we take 
it in all its parts, more full and ex- 


plicit, than that which was given by 


the people of England in the pre- 
ſent general election. In two of 
the earlieſt conteſted elections, 
which were made on the zoth and 

iſt of March, for the boroughs of 
Hertford and Hull, Mr. Willtam 
Baker and Mr. David Hartley, two 
very diſtinguiſhed adherents of the 
ex-miniſters, were rejected. Theſe 
determinations however were made 
upon a conimed ſcale, and could at 
beſt be reza'ded only as a kind of 
earneſt of the victory which was to 
follow. But the memorable day, 
which ſeemed finally to overthrow 
all oppoſition, was the fixth of 
April, On this day the poll was 
finally cloſed for the city of York. 
The importance of this place, as 


plains of Hindoſtan, 3 
| | non 
— me ro 
| | ble 
I a lities 
P. VI. ck, ſ 
lifiec 
wic! 
earil 
| e mii 
conſtituting one of the moſt nu — 
rous and independent bodies in on 
kingdom, was loſt in che two d pate 
cumſtances, of their election wii” 
niſhing a kind of touchſlone of $ þbec 
ciſpoſition of that - celebrated 
opulent county, and of the adi * 
tage poſſeſſed by the declining pg wh 
ty in red er in having as the a 
leader lord John Cavendilh, 21 wa l 
bleman of the moſt unſpotted A, 
rater, the moſt amiable mann wy 
and who had hitherto filled then 3. 
elevated place in the veneration * 
his countrymen. Lord John C br 
vendiſn and his fellow-can6dgil * 
were thrown out upon the bor { 
and on the ſame day Mr, Fo 
the fucceſſor and heir of fir Ge * 
Savite, and Mr. Weddel, decli «1 
all farther conteſt for the county in 
York. The other conſiderable Me 
ſons in the party of Mr, For, Mn. | 
ſuffered in this general ele lng; 
were {tr Robert Clayton, men dee 
for Surrey; fir Riehard Hoh en 
for Southwark; fir Thomas Ch e 
Bunbury, for Suffolk: general 0 
way, for Bury St. Edmund; . 9 
Thomas William Coke, for We 
folk ; colonel Hartley and | ad1d a! 
Elwes, for Berkſhire ; Mr. hy , 
Halſey, for Hertfordſhire ; * ene 
Thomas Grenville, for Buck Keer 
hamſhire ; lord Sheffield, for WM. ..; 
city of Coventry; Mr. ſohn ſos in 
ſhend, for the univerſity of Umar 
| . 
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lee; and Mr. Thomas Erſkine, 
E 
— though the majoſity ob- 
ned by adminiſtration in this 
500 was the moſt complete and 
merous, it was however im- 
ble that a party, ſo elevated in 
lties, and fo high in their opu- 
ze, ſhould ſuffer a total and un- 
lied defeat. In the city of 
wich, which had been among 
arieſt in its reprobation of the 
> minillers, they were able to 
+23 2 new member Mr. William 
ndham. Though the conteſt ter- 
dated to their diſadvantage, the 
on for Middleſex in favour of 


Buckinghamſhire, in favourof earl 
mey, were conducted with much 
ſeverance and 4 great equality of 
es, The ſame obſervation may 
applied to the city of Briſtol, 
ere one of the defeated party 
intained the majority upon the 
during an election of five weeks, 
Bedfordilire, where it was alſo 
zht with equal arms, the conteſt 
minated in favour of Mr. St. 
drew St. John, late one of the 
ler ſecretaries of ſtate, by a 
yority of one. In the city of 
don, after the moſt ſtrenuous 
mons on both ſides, the number 
Inends and of enemies to admi- 
mation were left, upon the cloſe 
the poll, exactly as in the pre- 
ling parliament. 

But a fruggle ſcarcely leſs con- 
cucus and memorable than a 
ile between contending nations, 


ur government, was exhibited 
the city of Weſtminſter, - The 
ddidates for this place were, lord 
dad, the fellow-ſoldier of lord 
ney in the naval engagement 
Ken the French and Engliſh on 
* 12th of April, 1982, and Who 
n a manner divided with that 
8 the glory of the day; 
784. 


George Byng, and ſtill more that 


arerolution in the ſlructure of 


* 
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Mr, Fox; and fir Cecil Wray, a 


Far who had originall“ been 
rought in upon the intereſt of\ 
Mr: Fox, but who now united with 
lord Hood in oppoſition to him. 
The election commenced on the 
firſt of April. During the two firſt 
days Mr. Fox maintained a ma- 
jority over bdth the other candi- 


dates. On the third of April how- 


ever, the tide was turned againſt 
him, partly, as it was ſuppoſed, 
through the inſtrumentality of the 
immediate dependents of the crown, 
and continued in that direction for 
the three following 
poll. On the Sth, the gth, the rcth, 
and the 12th of Aptil, the conteſt 
was carried on with more equality, 
but uniformly to the difadvantage of 
the late ſecretary of ſtate. On the 
laſt of theſe days the number of 
perſons who had polled amounted 
to about ten thouſand, a greater 
number than had ever been known 
to have voted upon any former oc- 
cation; and the majority againſt 
him, in favour of fir Cecil Wray, 
who was ſecond upon the poll, was 
three hundred and eighteen. 

The election had now continued 
for nearly a fortnight, and it would 
have been judged by any-perſons, 
leſs ſanguine than Mr. Fox and his 
friends, that their cauſe was become 
deſperate. But they had examined 
the events of the election with care; 
and were ſatisſied that their pro- 
ſpect was not hopeleſs. The party 
of adminiſtration had acted under 
the apprehenſion that the election 
would not probably be drawn into 
any extraordinary length, and had 
in a manner exhauſted their efforts 
carly in the poll. But the oppo- 
ſite party were aware of the prac» 
ticability of drawing out the con- 
teſt for ſeveral weeks longer, and 
were perſuaded that a very great 
number of voters {till remained. 
The nobility on this fide poſſeſſed 
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advantages in opulence and pro- 


perty, that might at leaſt balance 


thoſe of the miniſterial faction. 
Their exertions had not been 
equally ſtrenuous in the out:et, and 
they had for that reaſon a greater 
body of reſources fill at their com- 
mand. But they hud one advan- 
tage, of which the oppoſite party 
werr not aware, and which proved 
to them in the iue of more value 
than all the reſt. This was iu the 
beauty, the amiable qualities, the 
inſinuating manners, and, above 
all, the inrepidity, the induſtry 
and exertion of the ducheſs of De- 


vonſhire. Animated by perſonal 


friendſhip, urged forward by every 
conſideration that 3 the 
and the dignity of the houte 
Cavendiſh 34 infoired with an 
inextinguiſhable zeal for what ſhe 
conceived to be aà great public be- 
nefit, this exalted woman entered 
upon a perfonal canvas in favour 
of the loſing candidate, and vas 
not to be deterred by any inconve- 
niences of the purſu't, by any of 
thoſe reflexions and calummnics 
which might — be expected 
from an exaſperated party, from 
carrying to its proper termination 
the buſineſs upon which ſhe had 
entered. The termination was 
worthy of the dignity and merit of 
the actor. Mr. Fox gained upon 
is opponent in the pull of every 
day, and finatly cloſed the conteſt 
on the 175th of May, with a ma- 
jority of 235. | 
2 = — 4 be ſuppoſed that an 


election, made by fo numerous a 
body, and carried on for ſo long 
un time, ſhould be unaccompanied 


with many extraordinary circum- 
ſtances. In a ſtruggle ſo deſperate 


- anddetermined, both parties brought 
the loudeſt accuſations of fraud and 
- fairneſs againſt their opponents. 


'The progreſs of the election indeed 


nad been ſuch in ſeveral reſpects as 


of the theriif or inferior 08 


to give no unplauſible h 

charges of this po In — 
ſtages of the poll, 1800 perten 
were ſometimes ſaid to have yu 
in fix hours, a circumſtance wk 
may naturally be conceived t 


clude an accurate examination r 
their reſpective qualifications; y * 

at the clofe of it, it was found! In 
3000 perſons had given their you 4 of 
more than upon any former e + 
ion. & number of ſoldiers, A +, 
other retainers of the court, * 
had grven to fir Cecil Wray hk 1 
majority, furwiſhed a topic far f n 

declamations of the partifaas . 4 
Mr. Fox: and the iberhanli 
fund of voters, that, the latter pudlfMoce: 
ſeemed to poijels toward the cul. © 


of the election, though at that i 
the poll was conducted with 6 
treme ſtrictneſs, was calculated 
leaſt at the firſt bluſh to excite 
ſuſpicions even of impartial d 
ſervers. Influenced by. theſe c 
ſide rations, each ſide had in its 
declared its determination for t 
demand of a ſerutiny after the y 
ſhoutd be concluded, This i 
procceding that nas been found 
the experiment ſeldom decilives 
ways expenſive, and always a 
tious to the victor-ous party. 
was natural therefore, when | 
election had run out beyond | 
length that had at all been's 
pected at its commencement, 8 
that tide which had the mae 
ſhould be d-firous to-preeludet 
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kind of attack- tt was not tilt iti 
13th of May that Mr. Fox recent tc 
any regular propoſal: for termi ring u 
ing the ciection: The retura up 
been fixed, by the authority ere te 
which the mandate for the ele de fa 
ifued, for the 18th inſtant. It ors, 


been the univerſal” practice it 
caſc of a general election 10 cord of 
der this term as irrevocable, # Ir of t 
cloſe all proceedings in the 8 


We 
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betker in the mode of ſcrutiny or 
ll, againſt that day. Tt had been 
\moured however in the preſent 
}nce, that this law of prece- 
ant was not intended to be adher- 
tm, Mr. Fox therefore, in order 
\ obtain a new colour of juſtice to 
5 cauſe, exerted himſelf to keep 
hen the poll as long as the returu- 
 offiter ſhould allow it to go on. 
hu the 17th inſtant, it was cloſed 
; the authority, of this officer, and 
n the ſame day: In conſequence of 
c repreſentations of fir Ceeil 
ny and his friends, a ſerutiny 
* granted in favour of that gen- 
eman. In conſequence of this 
roceeding a return was made to 
te court of chancery, which might 
e ſtyled hillorical, relating the 
ents of tae election, ſtating that 
ſcrutiny was granted, and al- 
ging the impoſſibility under 
eſe circumſtances of making the 
ſual return. ; | 

The meeting of parliament took 
ice on the 18th inflant; and it 
from this term that we may date 
| ſome ſenſe the commencement 
the parliamentary exiſtence of 
e new adminiſtration. The re- 
under of the laſt ſeſſion may ra- 
er be ſaid to have bern ſpent in 
conteſt re ſpecting the great offices 
government, than in the cha- 
eriſtic exertions of a regular 
Imniſiration, They had now 
impleted their arrangements, they 


tion, and they were at this mo- 
ent to confider themſelves, as en- 
ing upon their miniſterial career, 
dd upon thoſe meafures, which 
ere to decide their character as 
le lateſmen and judicious legiſ- 
os, Mr. Pitt centered in his 
a perſon the two offices of firſt 
Id of the treaſury, and chancel- 
r of the exchequer ; the ſecreta- 
ts of ſtate for the home and fo- 
gn department were lord Sy dney 


u obtained every advantage ot 


* 
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and the marquis of Carmarthen; 
lord viſcount Howe was firſt lord 
of the admiralty ; lord Thurlow 
lord chancellor, and earl Gowet 
lord preſident of the council. The 
privy-ſeal had been pit in commiſ- 
tion; the office of paymaſter-gene- 
ral was held in common by Mr. 
Witham Grenrille and lord Mul- 
grave; the treaſurerſhip of the 
navy had been beſtowed upon Mr: 
Henry Dundas ; fir George Yonge 
was ſecretary at war; Mr, Lloyd 
Kenyon had recently been created 
a baronet, and appointed maſter of 
the rolls ; and the offices of attor- 
ney and ſolicitor general were be- 
flowed upon Mr, Pepper Arden and 
Mr. Archibald Macdonald. 

The former ſpeaker being re- 
ſeated in the chair of the houſe of 
commons; on the 19th of May, the 
ſeſhon was opened by a ſpeech from 
the throne, Upon this occafion 
the king expreſſed the greateſt ſa- 
tisfaction at meeting his parliament 
at this time, after — recurred 
in ſo important a moment to the 
ſenſe of his people. He entertain- 
ed a juſt and confident reliance, that 
that aſſembly was animated with 
the ſame ſentiments of loyalty, and 
the ſame attachment to the conſti- 
tution, which had been fo fully 
manifeſled in every part of the 
kingdom. The objects peculiarly 
recommended to their attention, 
were thealarming progreſs of frauds 
in the revenue, the framing ſuch 
commercial regulations as were im- 
mediately neceſſary, and the pro- 
viding for the good government of 
our poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies. 
Upon this ſubject parliament would 
not loſe fight of the effect, which 
the meaſures they adopted might 
have on our own conſtitution god 
our deareſt intereſts at home. The 
ing had no wiſh, but to conſult the 
proſperity of his people, by a con- 
ſtant attention to — object of 

H 2 national 
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national concern, by an uniform 
adherence to the true principles of 
our free conliitution, and by ſup- 
porting and maintaining in their 
Juſt balance the rights and privi- 
leges of every branch of the legiſ- 
lature. WET 
Mr. Fox had carly proteſted in 
the warmeſt manner to the returning 
ofticer of the city of Wen minſter, 
againſt the requiſition that was 
wade of a ſcrutiny on the part of 
Sir Cecil Wray. Though preclud- 
ed by the return that had been. 
made from fitting for Weſlminſler, 
he had however taken his ſeat for a 
Scottiſh borough, into which tre had 
been introducca by the intereſt of 
fir Thomas Dundas. On the fuſt 
day of the ſeſſion, when the queſ- 
tion before the houſe was the choice 
of a ſpeaker, he took occaſion to 
expreſs his tentiments of the un- 
precedented meaſure, that had been 
adopted againit him. It was in- 
deed enerally admitted, that the 
gueſtion reſpecting the nature of 
the return that was made, ought to 
r all other buſineſs in the 
ouſe of commons. Accordingly 
on the 24th of May it was moved 
by Mr. Lee, the late attorney ge- 
neral, „] hat the high bailiff of 
the city of Weftminfer, having pro- 
ceeded to take, and having finally 
Cloſed the poll for that city, pre- 
v:ouſly to the day on which the 
writ of election expired, ought to 
have returned two citizens to ſerve 
in parliament for that city.” This 
motion brought on a debate, in 
which it was particularly contend- 
ed by the maſter ot the rolls, the 
attorney general, lord Mahon, and 
Mr. Pitt, that the meaſure now 
ſugg: ſted was imp: oper, and that 


the high bailiff vught by every 


rule of equity and juſſ ice to be 
heard before he was condemned, 
It was replied to this argument by 
lord North, that the motign of 


the 28th lnflant, and the atten 


AND 


Mr. Lee tended merely to acer. 
and cliabliſh a 8 rung * 
which in his opinion, they $14 4 
this time perfectly competent, "hel 
high bailiff had made no. return % 
the day ſpecified in the writ, ad 
had aſſig ned his reaſons for not har. 
ing obeyed the king's commaxt 
and the laws of the land. The 
reſolution was no reſolution of cen 
ſure or punMhment, and therefor 
in the preſent liage of the buſinch 
the houſe had nothing to do with 
putting the high bailiff. upon ki 
defence, but ſimply to decide ypaj 
the reaſons on their table, Th 
previous queſſion having leq 
moved by tir Lloyd Kenyon, 4 
was at length put and the houk 
divided, ayes 263, noes 136, mas 
jority 147. It was then orden 
That the high bailiff and his & 
puty ſliould attend the how on tie 
day following. 

On that day a petition was pre 
ſented by Mr. Fox, complain q 
of an undue return on the part 
the high bailiff, Mr. Fox at the 
ſame time declaring that it was hi 
intention io moye, that the peaitioa 
ſhould be referred to a committee u 
der Mr. Grenville's bill, it was mor 
ed by lord Mulgrave, and ſecond 
by fir Lloyd Kenyon, “ That ibt 
petition did not come within th 
regulations of that bill.“ Its 
then ordered that the pexition 
heard at the bar of the houle « 
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ance of the high bailiff was pit 
off for that day. Mr. Fox . 
permitted to be heatd by counk 
and upon a petition from the big 
bailift, preſented by lord Maha! 
the ſame favour was extended! 
tnat officer. On «he 31ſt, a pen 
tion was brought up from the cke 
tors of Weſtminſter in the inte 
of Mr. Fox, and they alſo we 
heard by counſel at the bar of i 


houſe; Another petition 15 . ö 
N , ent? 
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ned on the zd of June on the 
+ of the electors in the intzreſt of 
Cecil Wray, praying that the 
jeh bailiff might be permitied to 
oecd on the ſcrutiny. | 
The ple dings and evidence on 
e part of Mr. Fox commenced 
the ꝛ8th day of May, and were 
ſumed on the 2d of June, Uhe 
"ts the witneſſes were called to 
-bliſh were, that many votes had 
en ſuſpended till their legality 
ad been enquired into, that per- 
os had been fent to the dwellings 
f ſuſpected voters ti aſcertain the 
entity of their . 8 and that 
rery precaut on had bern employ- 
| that no ſpurious votes ſhould 
i in farour of Mr. Fox. The 
jidence on the part of the high 
milf was intended to prove, that 


e had information that the names 


f upwards of four hundred per- 
ns appeared upon the poll- books 
5 having voted for Mr. Fox out of 
wo pariſhes, not one of which 
ould be fund or was believed to 
e in exiſtence. An affidavit was 
roduced, ſworn before a matter in 
hancery, by three perſons alleg- 
vg, that money had been offered 
hem to take upon them the cha- 
ter of Weſtminſter electors and 
all for Mr, Fox. Other evidence 
the ſame ſort being adduced, it 
as warmly taken up by the oppo- 
non, as going to Prejudge the 
hole election, and being extremel 

nproper in that lage of the buſi- 


es. The hou'e was divided no. 
el than three times upon different 


eons moved on this point, 
ach of which was rejected by a 
panty of confiderably more than 
v0 to one. M 

Ide pleadings and evidence of 
der party being concluded, it 
moved by Mr. Welbore Ellis, 
mn leconded by Mr. Anſtruther, 
* That the high bailiff be directed 
auh to make a return of the 
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writ and of the members choſen in 
purſuance of it.“ This motion 
was oppoſed by nearly the ſame 
ſpeakers as had already taken a 
part in the bufineſs in oppotition 
to Mr. Fox. Various inſtances 
were produced of writs, reſpecting 
which, when the perſon to whom 
they were iſſued repreſented bis 
inability for the having executed 
them in the time 0:12inally ſpeci- 
ſied, the court from which they 
had proceeded extended the term 
of their return, A ttarute, which 
had been enacted in William the 
Third, was obſerved upon as mak- 
ing particularlv in favour of the 
conduct of the high bailiff, ſince, 
though deciſive reſpecting the re- 
turn of a writ ifſued to a therif, it 
was entirely filent upon the caſe of 
a precept originating with a ſhe- 
rift, and addrefled' to a mayor or 
bailiff, It was added, that the oath 
of the high bailiff obliged him to 
& return ſuch pe:ſon or perſons as 
ſhould to the belt of his judgment 
appear to have a majority of legal 
votes.” To oblige him therefore 
to make a ſpecific return before he 
had been gble to ſatisfy his con- 
ſcience, was to impoſe upon him 
the neceſſi· y of involving himſelf 
in the guilt of perjury. In pur- 
ſuance of theſe reaſonings it was 
ſazd by Mr. Pitt, that, though it 
were unqueſtionably his intereſt, 
and though he felt it to be his ſin- 
cere wiſh, to abſtain from every 
thing that had even the appearance 
of perſecut on, yet when great 
conſtitutional queſtions were in- 
volved, he was then ready to forego 

every other confideration, and | 
far to gratify his adverſary, as to 
furniſh him with the pretence of 
being the object of miniſterial pur- 
ſuit, rather than, for the ſake of 
perſonal convenience or inglorious 
ſafety, to depart from the true prin- 
ciples of the government of Britain. 
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The argumer ts on the other ſide of king William it was ridicy, 
were ſummed up with remarkable to argue, that it bound the ſheig 
| ability and animation by Mr. Fox. but not at all the mayor or ball 
| There were two points of view in True, the latter was not menti,;: 
| which t'e queſtion might be con- and therefore. it was poſlible & 
ſidered ; the ſirſi, whether the evi- action might not lie again the 
dence before the high-bailiff were high bailift upon this atute in tie 
ſuffcient to warrant h's granting a -courts below: not that he had a 
ſcrutiny, ſuppoſing him to have openly tranſgreſſed the ſpirit if the 
legal powers for that purpoſe, the law, but becauſe the pehal pan 
— 1 whether any returning of- every ſtatute was to be conſrus 
ficer could by lau graut a ſcrutiny according to the ſtri&t letter of th 
upon the completeſt evidence of its act. But was there a dirtier, 
neceſſity. which could not com- viler, or more deſpicable quibdlg 
mence till after the du on which than: to repreſent the legitlature g 
the writ was returnable, The this country as guarding aginf 
great defence of the high bailiff the partialities and corruption 9 
was built upon the circumſtance of a ſheriff, who had generally, 
fir Cecil Wray and his agents hav. greater itake ip the country, wy 
ing furniſhed him with a regular was therefore leſs expoſed to teny 
| liſt of bad votes on the part of Mr. tations of the meaneſt kind, ai 
1 Fox. He ougtt to have rejected not again(t a mayor or bailif, w 

| this kind of evidence as partial ard was uſually of a lawer rank a 
| incompetent; but inſlead of this was more open to the means g 
he acted in concert with the adver- corruption? The arguments 
faries of Mr. Fox, ſecretly, collu: pectiug the oath of the bailiti wet 
fively, and without once givipg ta to the laſt degree nugatory, bag 
him or his friends the ſlighteſt idea the very ſame oath was unpoled 
of ſuch an intercouſe, between the upon ſherifts., They were au 
judge of the court, and one of the tory, becauſe it was abſurd to fi 
parties Iitigating that upon which le that a returning officer ſhou 
he us to exerciſe his jdicial fune- 5 allowed «cars to ſatisty his cu 


| tion. Mr. Fox contraſted the de- ſcience, and that a jury, who! 
| fence of the high bailiff before the to deliberate on the life of a ff 
houſe of commons with his lan- low-creature, were to be ſhut u 
guage at the moment he granted in a room without victuals or an 
the ſcrutiny. He then diſclaimed till they agreed in their verde 
the informations delivered to him An act bowever of king Heu 
by fir Cecil Wray und his agents, the Sixth was literally and unquel 
declared that he had never read tionably in his favour, and afforda 
them, or never with any atren:ion, Mr, Fox a legal remedy, of wi 
and that they did not in the very he ſhould m«.it certainly avail hi 
ſlighteſt degree influence his deter- ſelf. The queſtion. of prececd 
mination on the demand that had was entirely on his ſide, and f 
been made. „ returning officer had been ſo ſa 
The quettion of law might be fible of this, that from his own 
confidered as it reſpected the ſta- thority he had cloſed the-poli, i 
tute law, the common law or the day prior to that which wa fut 
1:w of precedent, legal analogies, for the return of the writ. But 
and the policy and expediency of the poll were limited by this dl 
the caſe, With respect to the act gumſtance, a ſcrutiny, which e 
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other than an extenhon of the 
ll, was equally ſuperſeded, In- 
ed no one precedent had been 
nempted to be produced in juſti- 
dation of the high bailiff. For 
de lecul anal: gies thut had Veen 
ted, they evidently failed in this 
«terial circumtlance, that the ex- 
lian of their term derived irom 


e fame authority from which the. 


fit ittelt had originally iflued. 
he ground of expediency was not 


{ decilive in his tavour than the. 


her arguments to which Mr. Fox 
nd recurred. - By ſanctifying the 
onduct of the high bailitt of Weit- 
unter, the whole conſtitutional 
thority ot the nation was thrown 
pon the mercy of returning of- 
ers. No man could ſay why 20, 
hy to, nay, why 2-0 members 
ff parliament n igbt not by the 
price, the folly or the treachery 
ff a returning oftcer, remain un- 
eturned, It was putting an en- 


ine into the hands ot minillers, 


hich might be employed to the 
volt opprefiive and deipotic pur- 
es. | | 

Mr. Fox expreſſed extreme ap- 
prebenſions of the partiality, of the 
oute, trom which, he ſaid, he had 
ho reaſon to expect indulgence, nor 
dhe know that he ſhould meet 
yith bare juſtice, He complained 
th vehemence of the oppreflive 
and perſecuting ſp rit of the pro- 
ceedings that had been held againit 
him, In all the records ot par- 
lament, in all the annals of clec- 
don, and. in the bittory of this 
country, a ſingle precedent could 
pot be found to juſtify this extraor- 
nat) return, Ihe main and evi- 
(ent drift of it was to deprive him 
a the benefit of Mr. Grenville's 
dil; and to accompliſh this end, he 
talied upon the houſe to obſerve, 
boy many obvious modes of re- 


juz the high bailiff had ayojded. 
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Had he done his duty, and returned 
lord Hood and Mr. Fox, fir Cecil 
Wray would not have been injured, 
for he would inſtantly have peti- 
tioned, and the me: irs of the election 
been tricd by a committee upon 
their oaths. Had the ba.liff, doubt- 
ing, as he pretended, the legality 
ot . Mr. Fox's majority, 1eturne 
ed, as he undoubtedly might have 
done, the two other l he 
would have petitioned, and one 
of Mr. Grenville's committees 
would have redreſſed him. Had 
lord Rood been returned alone, 
ſtill it was cognizable by Mr. Gren- 
ville's bill; or, it he had returned 
the three candidates, the double 
return would, have intitled it to a 
priority of hearing, and a commit- 
tee would inliantly have tried its 
merits, and reſcued the caſe from 
the prejudices and party influence 
of the -houſe of commons. Mr, 
Fox profeſied the ſincereſt venera- 
tion tor Mr. Grenville's bill. The 
molt infallible of all teits, the tes 
ot repeated practice, aſſerted its vir- 
tues; and his attachment to it was 


not a little jacreaſed by the reſem- 


blance it bore to that ineſtimable 
right, the trial by jury. Oh! that 
it were poſſible to mould that houſe 
into the character and ſize of a 
jury! Of twelve mea acting in- 
deed upon conſcience, and ſworn 
upon oath to give a true verdict 
according to evidence! How eaſy 
would Mr. Fox have felt reſpecting 
the iſſue of the diſcuſſion. 
Some of the miniſterial party had 
obſerved that the houſe had only 
to chuſe between iſſuing a new 
writ and ordering the ſcrutiny to 
7 on; that the former was per- 
aps the moſt regular proceeding, 
but that the latter was a meaſure 
of lenity to Mr. Fox. He depre- 
cated ſuch oppreſſive, ſuch ccuel 
lenity. If that were the only al- 
He ternative, 


120 
ternative, he begged that the iſſu- 
ing a new writ might be the 


meaſure adopted by the houſe. in 
the event of a new election, he an- 


ticipated” triumphs, mare brilliant, 


more _ ſplendid if poſſible, than 
thoſe he had lately the honour of 
enjoying. Little apprehenfion did 
he feel of his ſucceſs with the elec- 
tors of Weſtminſter, who, ir a ſea- 
ſon of frenzy and general deluſion, 
when artifice, fallacy and impoſture 
prevailed but too ſucceſsfully in- 
other parts of the country, had diſco- 

vered a ſagacity, a firmneſs and 
ſteadineſs ſuperior to the effects of 
vulgar and filly clamour; and 
who, upon the very ſpot, the very 
ſcene of action, manife!leU that 
they underſtood and deſpiſed the 
hypocriſy, the fraud and the falſ- 
hood, which had gulled and duped 
ſo great a propottion of their fellow 
ſubjects. 

+ Mr. Fox had hada variety of cal- 
culations made upon the ſubject of 
the ſcrutiny, and the enormity of 
the expence was a ſerious and an 
alarming conſideration, He knew 
it might be ſaid, and perhaps with 
a pitiful tijiumph might be ſaid, 

that he ſhould bear but a ſmall 

part of the burden. But this was 
to him the bittereſt of all reflec- 
tions, Affluence was on many bc- 
counts an enviable condition ; but 
if ever his mind languiſhed for it, 
i was upon this occafion ; it 

Was when he found, that the miſ- 

fortune of his being obnoxious to 
bad men in high authority, would 
extend beyond himſelf, that thoſe 
friends, whom he reſpected for 
their ger eroſity and valued for their 

virtues were to be forced into a 
wicked waſte of fruitleſs expence 
only becauſe they were too kind 

and too partial to him. This was 

their crime, and for their adhercnce 
ro their political principles and 
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in the houſe of commons, onthe 


* 
\ 


their perſonal ".predile@tonx' & 
were 8 be Puniſh, f Mr. 
acquitted the chancellor of tes 
chequer of being the author 
the buſineſs. Not to him di 
impute it, but to the cauſe of 
our * and all our mil 
to thoſe- ſecret adviſers whohus 
with rancour, and reven 
cruelty; to thoſe malignant u 
whoſe character it was to hand 
the object of their enmity. with! 
relentleſs and inſatiable ſpirits 
venge. The queſtion was then! 
on Mr. Ellis's motion, and 
houſe divided, ayes 1 17, nces 1 
majority 48. © It was then mon 
by lord Mulgrave, “ That thehlg 
bailiff do proceed in the ſerutinyuy 
all practicable diſpatch," and4 
queſtion was carried on à divida 

On the rgth of May, the addrd 
to the ſovereign on the ſpeech fi 
the throne, was moved in 
houſe of lords by the earl of Ma 
clegheld, and ſeconded by la 
viſcount Falmouth.” It was 4 
madverted upon by earl Fitzyilly 
on account of the approbation 
conveyed of the diſſolution of't 
late earliament, though, he add 
that he ſhould not on this part 
lar ground oppoſe the 
The ſubject was brought forwd 


rom t 
jouſe 

od f 
Wind! 
epreſe 
ropric 
dia 

ate t 
bat n 
em tl 
be 11 
ender1 
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ils u 
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he r 
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of May, by Mr. James Hamilt 
ard ſeconded by fir Willam Mok 
worth, member for Cornwal. 4 
was moved by lord Surrey, # 
amendment upon the addreſs, t 
that part of it which relatedtotbel 
diſſolution ſhould be omitted. I 
was particularly recommended 
the ground of — 
was objedted to adminiſtration 
Mr. Adam and Mr. Fox, that! 
the meaſure in queſtion-they 1 
broken the royal word, as vel 
the pledges they had made tod 
houſc. The amendment Was 

15 7 RE ec 
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8 Vr. Pitt, fince, much 
_ ” inced of the im- 
he was convinced © 
"tance of unanimity, he was not 
be purchaſing an hollow unanim1- 
* which the cir- 
mltances of the times had made 
eſſary and wiſe, and which had 
ven the molt entire ſatis faction to 
ery part of the _—_— Se- 
ral other ſpeakers to In wed Mr. 
tt, and lord Delaval in particular 
minded the houſe oi the pledge he 
id made to adminiſtration in he 
| parliament, that 1t Mr. itt 
ould trace back the indirect path 
which he got into power, and 
nter the door of that houſe as the 
iniſter of the people and their 
preſentatives, he would receive 
im with open arms. his pledge 
e held himſelf bound to redeem, 
ad was thereſore determined to 
ate with Mr. Pitt againſt the 
mendment, and on every occaſion 
d afford him his cordial 11 
te amendment was rejected by a 
zjority of 76, and the addreſs 
r 
On the 14th of June, a repre- 
ntation to the king on the ſpeech 
rom the threne was moved in the 
wuſe of commons by Mr. Burke, 
ad ſeconded by Mr. William 
Nincham. The object of this 
epreſentation was to vindicate the 
propriety and rectitude of the late 
nia bull, and to, cenfure, and 
hte the alarining.. conſequences, 
bat might be expected to reſult 
em the gillolution of parliament, 
he unpropricty was noticed of 
endering the votes of the members 
f the houſe of commons, and the 
ills which ſhould receive their 
ent, the ob ects of animadverſion 
nd puniſhment from the throne. 
he greateſt dangers were ſtated to 
lt from the attempt to form a 
Perogative party in the nation, to 
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fing over a great conſti- 


[, 4 


be reſorted to in derogation of tha 
authority of the houſe of commons, 


and from the ſetting up the repre» 


ſentative and conſtituent bodies, as 
ſeparate and diſtinct powers formed 
to counterpoiſe each other, leav 

ing the preference in the hands of 
the ſecret adviſers of the crown. It 
was atierted that the deference 
ſhown to the opinion of that houſe 
when they diſkeated from the mi- 
niilers of the ſovereign, was that 
alone which could give authority 


to its proceedings when it concur- 


red-with their meaſures: in a word, 
that the reſpect of the nation with 
foreign powers, and its internal 
dignity and freedom, conſiſted in 
the deference paid by adminiſtra- 
tion to the commons of the realm, 
and that both would be loſt the 
moment the latter ſunk into a 
mere appendage to the miniſters of 
the crown. 'The expreſſion. of 
„ the balance which was to be 
held between the rights and pri- 
vileges of every part of the legiſ- 
lature,” which has been introduced 
into the ſpeech, was cenſured, as 
tending to ſtir improper diſeuſſions, 


and leading to miſchievous inno- 


vations in the conſtitution. I he 
repreſentation was negatived with- 
out a diviſion. 

On the ziſt of May, the houſe 
being in a committee of ſupply, 
a retoluticn- was moved for 20, c 
ſeamen. Admiral fir JIhomas Frank- 
land embraced this opportunity to 
make a ſtrong repreſentation of the 
extreme want of ſubordmation aud 
ditcipline in the ſea ſervice, Cap- 
tain fir John Jervis complained 
with equal warmth of the tate of 
the cutters and other ſhips em- 

loyed againſt ſmugglers. The 
buknef itſelf however was treated 
as ruinous by lord Mulgrave, who 
truſted that the means now in con- 
templation to cheek ſmuggling 
8 would 
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would prove to be extremely dif- 


ferent, and like all Mr. b'itt's 


meaſures, manly, vigorous and 
effective. "The ordinary of the na- 
vy was voted on the 15th of June, 
and upon this occaſion commodore 
Bowyer roſe to refute what he con- 
' ceived to be the miſrepreſenta- 
tions of fir Thomas Frankland re- 
ſpecting the diſcipline of the navy, 
contraſting the language of that 
officer with the conduct of the 
laſt war, | 
On the 11th inflint the com- 
mittee of ſupply was moved by 
captain James Luttrel from the of- 
fice of ordnance for 181, 1411. 6s. 4d. 
for the unprovided ſervices of 1783, 
and 420, oo l. 28. 7d. for the ſervice 
of the enſuing vear. At this time the 
fortifications planned by the duke 
of Richmond, the eſtimate of which 
was ſtated at 50, oool. for one year, 
were made a ſubject of animadver- 
fibn, and particularly cenſured by 
captain Macbride and Mr. William 
Huſſey. Ihe ordinary of the ar- 
my was voted on the 14th of June, 
without any debate. The army 
extraordinaries were brought for- 
ward on the 285th inſtant, and the 
caſe of the officers of four regi- 
ments lately reduced, but who, 
miſled by the greater number of 
regiments maintained in the laſt 
eace eũlab iſument, had made ex- 
changes and purchaſes in the thoſe 
regiments as it they were not to be 
diibanded at all, was recommended 
40 admiuiſtration by lord viſcount 
Beauchamp. 2 
On the 5th of Auguſt it was 
-moved by the ſecretary at war, as 
19me indemnification to theſe gen- 
tlemen, that the regiments ro which 
they belonged ſhould be continued 
on the eflabliſhment till Chriſtmas 
next, This propoſal was by no 
means ſatisfactory to the friends of 
the officers, dut was accepted as 
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bridge, and ſeconded by Mr, ad 


tee to be appointed to enquire i 


affording at leaſt a preſent co 
ſation for the hardſhips 10 yi; 
they would otherwiſe be expo 

On the 16th of June, a mot 
was made by Mr. alderman 8 


man Newnham, That a eons! 


the preſent ſtate of the - repreiea 
tion of the commons of 
Britain in parliament.“ Mr. g 
bridge had been dehrous of u. 
ing this buſineſs to the chan ef 
of the exchequer, who had w 
former occaſions brou cht for 
que tions upon the ſame ſub 
and in whole hands he ſhould b; 
conceived it attended with a gr 
e of ſucceſs. Mr. 

owever declined the propoſal, } 
faid that the preſſure of p 
bufineſs did not leave his mind 
liberty to enter on the diſquiky 
and arrangement of a ſubjed 
peculiarly complicated and er 
five, tie added that he wap! 
tectly perſuaded that this wt 
the proper time for bringing fa 
ward the queſtion, and that 
might be urged with a greater pr 
bability of {uccefs on ſome fili 
occaſion. He declared his rek 
tion to offer ſomewhat upon! 
ſubject early in the next "ſell 
but obſerved, that though thep 
cipitate diſcuffion of the fi 
had got his approbation, the! 
ſineſs itſelf ſhould have every 

ort he was able to afford it, 
Mr. Fox ſaid that he could 
ceive of no reaſon for the delay 
the buſineſs, and it was aſtonili 
that not one of the gentlemen 
had recommended the poli 
ment, had attempred to uti 
by any kind of argument. * 
himſelt he was ſatisfied that non 
in the world was ſo fit as tbe f 
ſent. "The parliament was 4! 
one, and by no means hacks 
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te habit of treating conſtitu- 
que llions with levity or 
le, Iheir protethons in the 
jpect of fecurin their ſeats 
te too recent 10 forgotten. 
ey would naturally be proud to 
w thc pedple of England how 
ich they bad their withes at 
rt, with what n they 
re ready to act in their lervice, 
| how well they were qualified 
manage their concerns. Eut 
ugh improper now, the motion 
iid be perfectly 19. ſeaſon the 
At ſeñion. How did this ap- 


„ Would the miniſter be able 


command a greater majority 
u at preſent ? Would his friends 
more numerous, or more im- 
eit? e did not pretend to doubt 
r. Pitt's unceritq in the cauſe, 
t he did ſuſpect that he had 
ſous for the preſent ſhyneſs 
ich, however nameleſs, had their 
ce. Mr. Fox truſted that now 


people of England had ſo long 
cheriſhed, and to which they di- 


rected their attention and expecta- 


tions. | * 
The queſtion being at length 
regularly before the houſe, it was 
ſupported by fir Richard Hill, fir 
Edward Aſtley, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Beaufoy, the carl of Surrey and 
Mr. Sheridan. It was oppoled b 

Mr. Groſvenor, lord North, 

Francis Baflet, Mr. William Gren- 
ville and Mr. Dundas. The ob- 
jection of this latter gentleman who 
had ſupported Mr, Pitt's propoſi - 
tions in the preceding year, relied 
upon the circumſtance of the mo- 
tion being directed to the appoint- 
ment of a ſelect committee, and 
not referring the buſineſs to a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe. Tow- 
ards the cloſe of the debate, lord 
Mulgrave moved the previous 
que ion, which was at length cars 
ried, ayes 199, noes 125, majori- 


the time to realize an idea the ty 74. 
G „ ae 
la Afairs, Bill for the Reitef of the Company, Bill | Ver regulating 
a : their air is ; g 


HE affair of the Weſtminſter 

ſcrutiny was an unfortunate 
ming for the new adminiſt ration. 
hackneyed in the routine of of- 
„ which often blunts the acuteſt 
üdilities, and buoyed up by po- 
Iar favour, it were to have been 
lied forthem, that they ſhould be 
it to commence their career with 
ie meaſure, ſtamped with the ge- 
dity of patriotiſm, and calcu- 
u to remunerate the partiality 
y had received at the hands of 
public. In this bufineſs Mr. 
" #pears to have run counter 


to the ſenſe of every cool and im- 
partial inhabitant of Britain. But 
it mult be remembered, that a mi- 
niſter is almoſt never in all reſpects 
a free and independent man, up- 
ſhackled in his projects, and capable 
of originating all his meaſures in 
the deciſion of his judgment. And 
this 1s the caſe, not merely becauſe, 
by the very denomination he kears, 
he is an inferior, and depends in ſome 
meaſure for his exiſtence upon the 
rince on the throne, but becauſe 
e has popular prejudices and ariſ- 
tqcratical enmities, which he is 
| | | almoſt 


14 | 
almoſt neceffitated to conſult. He 


can neither confer a benefit upon 
the people againſt their conſent, 
nor can he ſafely act in neglect of 
the maſs of connexion, property 
and rank, without which no admi- 
niſtration can be permanent. Mr. 
Pitt, in the example we are illuſ- 
trating, was either prompted by 
deference to the prejudices of 


others, or was under the influence 


of thoſe partv views and miſappre- 
henſions, from which the purelit in- 
tegrity is not always exempt. 
But in the tranſactions we are 
now to relate, the ſubject of which 
was the territories of the Britiſh 
empire in the Eaſt, the ground he 
had to tread was as favourable and 
happy, as in the former caſe it had 
been inauſpicious. Sublime and 
comprehenſive in its march, it was 
à ſubject for the nobleſt energies 
of the human mind. The happi- 
neſs, that might be conferred on 
thirty millions of men, and the 
wealth and proſperity, that might 
be procured to this country, ſeemed 
to preſent the wreath of fame as 
within the reach of the miniſter, 
and the genius of immortality as 
ſtretching out her hand to receive 
him. The abuſes that had prevailed 
in the adminiſtration of the Faſt 
were great, notorious and incorxigi- 
ble under the government that then 
ſubſiſted. It was therefore almoſt 
impoſſible that any change of ſyſ- 
tem ſhould not effect ſome meliora- 
tion. And beſide the inherert me- 
rits of the ſubject, Mr. Pitt had 
this farther advantage, I he peo- 
ple of England would contratt the 
plan he ſhould preſent, with that 
by which it had been preceded, a 
plan in Mr, Pitt's apprehenſion op- 
preſſive, unwiſe and impolitic in 
the extreme. Even if the ſyſſem 
that had been rejected by the houſe 
ef lords, had eftected the two pur- 
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lief to the company.” Ihen 


/ 


ſes of happineſs and we. 
Live ted, Which Mr. blew, | 
admitted, he would at feat . 
nothing to do, in order to h 
to the pinnacle of honour, tha 
ſhow how the ſame ends mio 
anſwered by a remedy mild, y il 
and emollient in its operation; 4 
that did not, as was imputed wo 
defeated mea ure, break don 
the barriers of liberty, and 
away all the holdings of the q 
ſtitution. n 

The ſudden - difſolution' of 
preceding parliament had | 
ſomething imperfect and unfit 
in the proſecution f this gu 
butineſs. On the 23d of ſan 
previoufly to the rejection of N 
Pitt's firſt India bill which u 
place on the ſame evening, N 
Eden moved, „That the dire 
lay, before the houſe of cam 
their opinions, together with 
accounts and eſtimates on yhi 
ſuch opinions ſhall be grounded, 
to the mode and extent of parl 
mentary interference, whict, 
cording to their information a 
belief, would prove an effectual 


tion was grounded in this cite 
ſtance, Mr. Pitt's bill was ſad 
be brought forward with the d 
ſent of that company, The 

lutions, into which they had et 
upon the fubject, expreſſed i | 
ſump!ion on their part that eſſet 
relief would be extended to tk 
in the ſequel by the legiſlats 
This was regarded by Mr, el 


a ſpecies of mutual bargan 1 

compu He was Mp! | = 
rous to aſcertain what were Gl. - 
amount and extent of that, 11 5 
which parliament might be 0 'S 
dered as pledging themſelves * 
accepting and adding their | * 
tion ro Mr, Pitt's bill, A 
from the diredtors, in ca ar, 
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*. requifition, was laid on 
e the houſe of commons 
che 16th of February. On the 
1 of March it was moved, 
That the report be referred to the 
ideration of a ſelect committee. 
committee conſiſted of Mr. 
en, Mr. Dempltery Mr. 1 
Strachey, lord Beauchamp, fir 
1 Shuckburgh, fir Adam Fer- 
ſon, Mr. Robert Smith, Mr. 
ok Watſon, Mr. Heifry Thorn- 
. Mr. Philip Yorke, Mr. Beau- 
and Mr, Bankes. The ap- 
atment of the committee took 
ce on the 15th of March, and 
was underſtood that they had a 
port nearly ready to lay upon the 
e of the houſe of commons, 
jen their proceedings were inter- 
ted by the diſſolution, 
he affairs of the Eaſt India 
pany were opened in the new 
hament by a petition from them, 
eſerted on the 26th of May, 
winz the houſe of commons to 
ant them ſuch relief, as the ſitua- 
« cf their affairs might appear to 
mand, Upon this occaſion it 
s moved by Mr, Pitt, „That 
e directors lay before the houſe 


c information they might have 


eived fince their having made up 
ar report of the -1Cth of Fe- 
wary,” In obedience to this 
ler a ſecond report was preſented 
them on the firſt of ſane, and 
gether with the preceding one, 
mediately referred to the con- 
eration of a ſelect committee. 
s committee was conſtituted 
the ſame manner with that of 
e laſt parliament, with no other 
nation than ſuch as had been 
ace neceſſury by the general elec- 
*. For the names of fir Grey 
oper, fir Gilbert Elliot, fir Adam 
uſon and Mr. Smith, who 
Je not in the preſent houſe of 


wow, were ſubſtituted thoſe of 


Cooper, fir Gilbert Elliot, fir 
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Mr. Dundas, Mr. Charles Brett, 
Mr. Call, and Mr. Anſtruther. 
The report of the committee was 
completed and preſented to par- 
liament on the 22d inſtant, and 


taken into conſideration by a com 


mittee of the whole houſe, on the 
2d of July. 25 "= * 

In the mean time, on the 24th 
of June, a bill was introduced by 


the chancellor of the exchequer, ta 


allow the company 'to divide .four 
per cent for the half year conclud- 


ing with Midſummer 1784. This 


meaſure was proteſled againſt by 
Mr, Eden, Mr, Anſtruther, and 
Mr. Fox. A charge of incon- 
ſiſteney was brought againſt the 
latter, in whoſe adminiftration a bill 
of a fimilar, nature had paſſed in 
the cloſe of the ſeſſion af ries year 
1783. Mr, Fox however diltin- 
guiſhed the circumſtances of the 
caſe. He ſtated, that he had ob- 
jected to lord John Cavendiſh-the 
ſceming impropriety of the mea- 
ſure, but had been induced to 
comply by this argument, „ You 
intend to enquire into, and change 
the ſyſſem of the company's go- 
vernment. The preſent ſeſſion is 
won 0 and the boſineſa muſt be 
poltponed. It would therefore be 
unfair and unwiſe to prejudge a 
butineſs which is ſo ſpeedily to be 
inveliigated,” The bill was read a 


firſt and a ſecond time on the ws & 


of its introduction, and fome 
terations in its ſtructure having 
been ſuggeſted by Mr. Eden, the 
next day it went through its re- 
maining forms in the houſe of com- 
mons. 

On the ſame day it was carried 


to the lords, and paſſed that houſe 


on the 28th, At the third reading, 
it was attended with ſome debate, 
which .was principally conducted 
by lord Loughborough and lord 
Thurlow. The houſe at length 
divided, contents 28, not con- 

tents 
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tents 9, majority 19, and the bill 
immediately received the royal aſ- 
ſent by commiſſion, 
On the 2d of July, the day ap- 
pointed for taking into conſider- 
ation the report of the ſelect 
committee, the chancellor of the 
exchequer moved for leave to bring 
in a bill for the relief of the Ealt 
India company. This bill had for 
its objects the reſpite of duties, 


the payment of bills, and the af- 
certainment of drvidend, The 
duties were to be paid by inſtal- 


ments, at Mid ſummer and Chriſtmas 
1735. Proviſion was made for the 
bills already accepted or announc- 
ed. The deſign of the bill, as it 
related to the dividend, wes to 
enable the company to act on a 
certain baſis, without apply ing 
from time to time for authority to 
do it in a capricious way. In 
recommendation of the meaſure 
Mr. Pitt obſerved, that from the 
late enquiries which he had made 
into tha ſtate of the company's 
finance,” and from the very ample 
and fatisfactory accounts he had 
obtained, he had no room to admit 
the remoteſt idea that they would 
not, at the period he had men- 
tioned, be able to fulfil every en- 
gagement. There might be cir- 
cumſtances in the progreſs of their 
affairs, that might diſappoint their 
beſt founded expectations, and ren- 
der their ſyſiems of payment 
abortive. But he believed, that 
India would now enjoy that peace, 
and that parliament would enforce 
that active economy, which the 
preſent ſtate of affairs ſo ſtrongiy 
recommended. He felt much plea- 
ſore in being able to affure this 
country, that the aſpect of things 
in that quarter was by no means 
aopleaſant or gloomy, and that, 
without giving an high colouring 
to what now ex:ilted in the Eaſt, a 
few years tranquility and a ſyſtem 
9 
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promiſed to add ſomething tot 


caſe of the failure of the party 


of exertion and frugal; 
der our Indian v0 
and proſperous, 
More than one queſtion 
conſiderable importance was jw 
ed in the debates that wok; 
in the progreſs of this bill. 1; 
examined how far the honouy 
parliament was pledged by x 
meaſure before them, What 
the true ſtate of the finances of 4 
company, and what the met 
the principle upon which the we 
fure under diſcuſſion proceed 
Thc firſt of theie: queſtiom y 
ſtarted by Mr. Philip Francis y 
together with major John 80 
bad been firit choſen into the u 
ent parliament, aud who by tf 
intimate concern in the traniat 
of Mr. Haitings, the latter u 
immediate agent, the former 
having been his vigorous 0 
nent during his refidence in lad 


would u 
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light and information the had 
had received on this momente 
buſineſs. The chancellor af 
exchequer in reply to Mr, En 
&eclared, that he had been perſel 
aſtoniſhed, when on former oe 
ſions he had heard it ſeriouſly a 
tended, that, when parliament 
powered the company to acct 
bills, it pledged the LI fa 
for their payment, and was bou 
to provide for their diſcharge 


mediately concerned. This 
guage was ſo palpably fallacu 
that he imagined thoſe who be 
it mo{t loudly had not believed W 
they ſaid. He was followed 
the ſame ſide by Mr. Dundas 
in order to illuſtrate the ſb 
reminded the houſe of the cireit 
ſtances, in which the reſtrichon 
the acceptance of bills by the 
India company had originated. 
the regulating bill of 1/75 
public were to come in for tl 
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in the profits of the company. 
dr therefore to prevent the 
opriation of any part of their 
« to the payment of bills, that 
de fraudulently feat over 
ladia, it had been thought 
ſary to reſtrain the amount of 
bills. Of conſequence, when 
ive his conſent to the accept» 
of bills io a greater amount, 
4 this, and no more; he gave 
behalf of the public ſo much 
ir claim, to the dividend that 
ſecured to them by the bill of 
z. To theſe arguments it was 
4 by Mr. Jenkinſon, that the 
eſponiibility might with equal 
jety be charged upon par- 


ent, reſpecting all the corpora- 


and trading companies, in the 
3 of which they had at any 
found it neceflary to interfere. 
the abſurdity of the argument, 
i thus puſted into all its con- 
ences, was ſufficient to deſtroy 
edit with every thinking man. 
a reply to theſe reaſonings it 
oferved by Mr. Francis, that 
al never imagined that parlia- 
it would in any caſe be legally 
nd to the diſcharge of the bills, 
an endorſer would be, or that 
creditors would have an action 
nit government, But he had 
headed that by the act pro- 
xd the public honour would in 
e lort be engaged to thoſe, who, 
dmg in the wiſdom and juſtice 
priament, would not conceive 
vable, that the legiſlature would 
off an exiſting reſtraint, and 
tute an expreſs permiſſion, 
wut the molt ſatisfactory rea- 
for their conduct. The ſenſe 
be legiſlature to that effect 
be declared by the permiſ- 


„ which the creditors would 
ud was founded on ſtrict in- 
7 and indiſputable knowledge, 
| #kich therefore they would 
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receive, and be intitled to conſider 

as a parliamentary ſecurity. The 
diſtinction between a legal and an 
honourable obligation was per- 
fectly intelligible. A clauſe might | | 
indeed be inſerted in the bill, de- 
claring that they did not vouch for 

the ſecurity which they permitted 
to be given, But even then they 1 
would not have diſcharged every | 
point of their duty. They were l | 
to take care not to ſuffer parliament l 
to be in any {tape partakers in an 
error, or accomplices in a decep- 
tion. Mr, Fox þ pres his perfect 
conviction of the truth of Mr. 
Francis's doctrine, - | 
With reſpect to the finances of 
the company, there was an obvious 
diſcordancy between the flattering 
prophecres of Mr. Pitt and the re- 
port of the ſelect committee of the. 
houſe of commons. This was anim- 
adverted upon by Mr. Eden, who 
had been arivinally the chairman 
of the committee, and confeffedly 
took a principal part in forming the 
report. He knew that Mr. Pitt 
was a bold ſtateſman, and he was 
willing to pay due homage to an 
intrepidity well ſuited to the dif- 
ficulties of the times; but he could 
not reconcile with his ſingular wiſ- 
dom and foreſight the riſque of an 
opinion, the fallaciouſneſs of which 
a tew months might demonſtrate, 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
had faid, that, if the relief demand=- 
ed by the directors ſhould be grant- 
ed, they would be able, for the 
future, to be regular in their re- 
ceipts and payments. Surely the 
difterence between the ſtate of the 
company, as deſcribed in their firſt 
report, in which their ſyſtem in 
theſe reſpects was detailed, and the 
amount of the various articles which 
trad fince come to light, would ſhew 
too much cauſe to ſuſpect the ſo- 
lidity of ſuch an opinion. The 
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ſums dependent on thoſe articles, 
had hitherto been undiſputed, and 
he believed them to be indiſputable. 
The whole amounted to about eight 
milſions ſterling. From this de- 
duction was excluded all remark 
on the ſuppoſed revenues and ex- 

nces of the different territories 
and ſettlements, on the directors“ 
plan of commercial reſources, which 
the committee had ſhown to be in- 
compatible, and on the deluſive 
dream of retrenchments that would 
probably never be. adopted by the 
ſervants abroad. The fact was, 
that the directorsꝰ report preſented 
merely a picture drawn from the 
painters imagination, in a moment 
of ſanguine expectation and wild 
enthuſiaſm, amidſt increaſing diſ- 
treſſes and difficulties. Mr. Eden 
waged no war with the directors. 


. 
= 
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The whole tenour of the report 


would prove this, for it gave fifty 
flat contradictions to the directors 
accounts, without a fingle expreſ- 
fion that tended either to criminate 
or cenſure, He waged no. war 
with Mr. Haſtings, nor did he feel 
the ſmalleſt enmity to that gentle- 
man. Laſtly, he waged no war 
with the proprietors; on the con- 
trary, every ſtep he had taken in 
the buſineſs would in due time be 
acknowledged by the honeſt pro- 
prietors 21 moſt friendly to their 
permanent intereſts. He had been 
actuated through the whole by a fair 
folicitude to obtain information, 
that might prevent a bankruptcy, 
involving the moſt alarming conſe- 
quences. In this ſelicitude there 
was no idea of deſpondency. He 
did not mean to intimate, that the 
company's affairs were irretriev- 
able ; - but he would venture to af- 
ſert, and would reſt his character 
upon the aſſertion, that, if mere 
palliatives were tried, and if par- 
liament declined the taſk of examin- 
ing the diſorder to the bottom, the 
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the taſk of defending the report 


as it might be conſtrued to pred 


conſequences would be mol 
mitofis to the company and 
public. In the committee hed 
the advantage of threg r þ 
particular friends, men of kn, 
talents and integrity; but the 
jority Were — 2, unconnel 
with him in the line of public (dire 
And yet he could venture to 

that there never was an-inflane 
which any committee had 2 
with ſo complete a cordiality 
unanimity. He could not 


ſuch a committee. Letiit be jud 
by the houſe and the public, 
let it ſtand the teſt of ſuch en 


Mr. Dempſter confirmed what] 
Eden had ſaid, and declared, 
a report, framed with more 
racy, or drawn in a greater ſy 
candour, had never been ld uy 
the table of that houſe, - Mr, 
das, to whom, upon the texin 
the committee in the-preſeuty 
liament, Mr. Eden bad rely 
the chair, gave his applauſe tg 
report. He ſaid that he had 
ſhare indeed in the drawing uy 
that paper, ſince conſiderable 
greſs had been made in digel 
the facts previouſly to his becon 
a member of the committee. 1nt 
ſituation he had felt the beſt wi 
diſcharging his duty, to be hy d 
paring the materials ſelecled fo 
report with the information 
evidence upon which they! 
founded, and he had hen {at 
that the one fully bore out 
other. The committee bad 
unanimous in confining themle 
to facts, ſince upon the ſame! 
there might be different op1ms 
Thus circumſtanced, he held! 
ſelf as free as any member of | 
houſe, tp reaſon upon the fact 
i: the report, and to draw hut 
inferences, | 

Mr. Francis went at great | 


4 
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he queſtion before the houſe, 


-ofetſedly grounded his rea- 
5 2 * aſſertions of the 
committee. He took u | in 
«ular that part of the ſubject 


ch had been paſſed over by 


| Eden; and ſtated the error of 


freors? account in their e li- 
of the revenues in India, and 
the charges to be defrayed out 
hem, as amounting upon their 
rears eſtimate, to 9,747,4801 ; 
n (hich it reſulted; that in 
having an annual ſurplus 10 In- 
of 1,291,5461. as the directors 
| (ated, the annual balance 
inf their Indian revenue would 
1,524,580!1. The error in the 
punt bt goods now remaining, 
o be impo ted into England, and 
the funds out of which they 
te to be provided, was at leaſt 
eo. The directors in their 
Imate ſtated 5,65 5,6681. as the 
jbable amount of the bills that 
tht be drawn, Of this amount 
bills already drawn or expected 
t to 4,$19,236l, The ſum, 
refore, of 836,4.321. was left to 
ver all the bills that might be 
n in the four laſt years of 
elimared period. The laſt head 
the report of the directors, that 
| under Mr. Francis's animadver- 
*, was the debt in India. This 
the laſt advices a nounted to 
19,2071, and was to be liqui- 
d partly by the appropriation 
certain credits upon the princes 
| zemidars of India, to the 
wunt of 2,470,3941, of which 
directors themſelves ſuppoſed 
wnhderable part to be bad at the 
ment that they took credit for 
edole of it, and which, in the 
paon of Mr. Francis, was not 
nd a ſtilling ; and partly from 
# ſuppoſed annual ſurplus of the 


rave, yhich turned out to be 
178. 
1 


* 
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in truth au annual deficiency of 


1,624; 80l. | 

Mr. Francis went on to examine 
certain papers; which had been 
moved for by major Scott a few 


days before, as gong to the direct. 


overthrow of the calculations con- 
tained in the report of the ſelect 


committee, and particularly two 
letters from Mr; Haſtings of the 


16th of December, 1783, and the 
7th of February; 1784. The former 
of theſe exhibited a very brilliant 
and favourable picture of the fi- 
nauces of the province of Bengal. 
In all this Mr. Francis gave the 
governor general credit for a rapid 
invention and a poetical imagina- 
tion, but confidered the paper in 
every other view as deſtitute of the 
ſmalleſt authority. In this letter 
Mr, Haliings obſerved to his con- 
ſtituents, That he had ſupported 
their other preſidencies, not by ſean- 
ty and ineffectual ſupplies, but by 
an anxious anticipation of all their 
wants, and by a molt prompt and 
liberal relief of them.” 
deſcription were correct, Bombay 
and Fort St. George muſt have 
been nurturet in the lap of luxury. 
It was impoſſible that in that very 
period they ſhould have incurred a 
debt of two or three millions, and 
drawn upon the directors for a 
million more. Mr. Haſtings pro- 
ceeded, © In the performance of 
theſe ſervices we have ſought for 
little pecuntary aſſiſtance from home. 
Unwuling to add to the domeſtic em- 
barraſſments of our honourable em- 
ployers, we have avoided drawing 
on you for ſupplies upon many oc- 
caſions that would have juſtified us 
in ſeeking ſuch aſſiſtance,” Could 
it be believed that, excluſive: of 
bills paid by the company fince the 
commencement of the war, thoſe 
now reccived or adviſed from Ben- 

I 2 gal 


« — 


If this 


letter of the 16th of December ance of bills, which in their » 


nourable employers. . To this it fined by the order of the houk 
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gal alone, amounted to 3, 416,235). which Mr. Eden claimed the 
Such was the proof of Mr. Ha- of having ſtated his 6ontradig, 
ſtings's unwillingneſs to add to the to the directors“ report. The 
domeſtic embarraſſments of his ho- ſervations of the directors were « 


was neceſſary to add but one ob- the degree of relief, by the g 
ſervation. The calculations of the ponement of duties and the ace 


were profeſſedly founded upon the nion would be ſufficient for t 
certainty of a general peace. In affairs. Accordingly they b 
the letter of the 7th of February, ſtated an eſtimate of their rec 
which accompanied 1t on the table and payments in England with 
of that houſe,” Mr. Haſtings ob- much accuracy as the nature aft 
ſerved, © The negociation for peace caſe admitted; but they had! 
no longer promiſes ſucceſs, the pretended to the ſame exatineh 
ſteps taken by Tippoo leave little the account of their receipts g 
or no proſpect of his acquieſcence payments abroad, which was plan 
in the treaty, and the government impoſſible. All they hid inter 
of Madras are endeavouring to get under this laſt head was to ly 
their army into the field as faſt as foundation for this genetzl int 
poſſible.“ ence, that no farther. bills way 
But neither the reaſonings of be neceflary to be drawn, and f 
Mr. Francis, nor the character and it was credible that the reren 
declarations of the gentlemen who which before the war had pm 
compoſed the committee, were, ſuf- ed a very large ſurplus, would! 
ficient to deter ſuch as had eſpouſed produce ſome ſurplus, But f 
the cauſe of the company from diflin&tion was wholly confound 
animadverting with much freedom in the report of the commitit 
upon the late report. Mr. Smith, who had in a deſultory way thm 
the chairman of the company, en- out a large maſs of animadrerk 
deavoured to point out various tending to grounds of general d 
miſtakes. Mr, Richard Atkinſon, truſt; and had ſo obſcured ap 
who had lately been choſen into the ſubject, by confounding Ink 
direction, and who was ſuppoſed receipts and payments with tx 
to be in habits of particular inti- of England, that none but thi 
macy with the chancellor of the who were tolerably maſters of 
exchequer, undertook to - refute ſubject could underitand them. 
every article of the report of the Major Scott entered at late 
committee, in which it differed from the defence of Mr. Haſtings. 
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the report of the directors. Can- faid that in the year 1770 and t by 
dour however obliges us to ac- a ſeaſon of profound peace, 9 bs bel 
knowledge, that the ſums to which had been drawn upon the comp weh 
he excepted appear to have amount from Bengal to the amount th 7 
ed to little more than four millions, 1, 100, 200 l. In Aprih, 477% * lr, 
while the deficiencies pointed out Haſtings, by the appointmem eeipt 
by Mr. Eden exceeded the ſum of the company, became govern *hde 
eight millions, Bengal. At that period the pod 

Mr. Atkinſon declared, that he debt was one million, and this! ent, t 
was far from acluowledging any ſoon after unavoidably increa d to 1 
obligation to the gentle manner in 1,2c0,200l, But what was tht The 


terial 


an produced in four years? 
— the bond debt com- 
etely diſcharged, not only was an 
ple ſum appropriated for the pur- 
afe of an inveſtment, but there 


ny 
doc, oo J. 4 
65, not a ſingle bill was drawn 


wrt of directors. The bills drawn 
\ 1781 and the following years 
re for the exp:eſs purpoſe of 
mining an inveltment for, the 
mpany, Their amount was 


the originating of which Mr. 
atings had no concern, In the 
| fire years no lels a ſum than 
199,000], Was ſent from Bengal 
Madras and Bombay, for the 
port of the war. The queſtion 
berefore was ſimply this, was it 
ter to take up money in Bengal 
bills upon England, and to 
ply that money wholly and ex- 
rely to the purchaſe of an in- 
elment, or that the inveſt ment 
ould have beea diſcontinued dur- 
that term? Major Scott expa- 
ned on the advantageous ſituation 
which the laſt peace of Paris 
al found the Eaſt India company. 
he company had conquered all 
te poſſeſhons of the French and 
de Dutch, and by thoſe conqueſts 
d prevented farther ſacrifices 
tere they would have been more 
it by the public, He declared 
Is belief that at the moment in 
ach he was ſpeaking, the peace 
th Tippoo was concluded. Fi- 
Ax, he ſtated a balance of the 
eepts and diſburſements of the 
*hdency of Bengal, upon the 
Irpolition of a peace eſtabliſh- 
ent, the ſurplus of which amount- 
«0 1,70-,00- 1, 


The firſt and ſecond readings of 
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ad verſion. 


; an actual balance in the com- 
' treaſury at Bengal of - 
Down to the year 


om that preſidency, except ſuch - 
was exprefsly authoriſed by the 


| ſkine, 


holly to be aſcribed to- the war, . 


per cent. 
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the bill; paſſed without any anim- 


In the committee an 
amendment was moved by Mr. 


Dempſter, to oblige the company 


to pay an intereſt of five per cent. 
upon the money which they were 
indebted to the public. The mo- 
tion being negatived in this ſtage 
of the buſineſs, it was again brought 
forward upon the repo t. It was 
ſupported by Mr. Huſſey, lord 
North, Mr. Fox, Mr. Courtenay, 
Mr. Sheridan, and fir James Er- 
The divifion in the com- 
mittee had been, ayes 3, noes 81, 
majority 78 ; and upon the report 
was, ayes 27, noes 83, majori- 

ty 56. 94 
Upon the third reading, which 
took place on the 4th of Auguſt, 
the principle of the bill was de- 
bins with conſiderable warmth 
and ſome àſperity. Mr. Eden en- 
deavoured to expoſe it, by contrail- 
ing the two diſtinct propofitions of 
which it was conſtituted : the one 
for reſpiting the duties and remit- 
ting the intereſt, the other for al- 
lowing the company to divide eight 
The only poſſible way 
of. juſtifying them, was to argue 
them ſeparately; and to contend, 
in ſupport of the firſt, that the 
company was ſo extremely poor as 
to need every poſſible aſſiſtance; 
and, in ſupport of the other, that 
their affairs were in ſo flouriſhing 
and proſperous a condition, that 
they could well afford to make an 
enormous dividend. It was ob- 
ſerved by Mr. Fox, that it was 
only of late years that they had 
divided more than fix per cent.; 
and that at no time had they di- 
vided eight per cent. from their 
commercial profits. Let the houſe 
recollect that to meet the necelſity 
of affairs, they had recently im- 
poſed taxes on our manufactures 
and taxes on the neceſſaries of lite. 
12 The 
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The ſum which was given to the 
company by the remiſſion of in- 


tereſt, would have relieved the poor 


from the moſt unequal and oppreſ- 
five tax upon, candles. In fine, 
conſidering the tenour of the pre- 
ſent- bill, and the conduct of ,ad- 
miniſtration during the whole ſeſ- 
ſion, it was palpable to remark, that 
they were wholly under the direc- 


tion of the Eaſt India company, 
and that the company were making 


ra pid (trides, after having deſpoiled 
and enſlaved many millions of men 
in a diſtant quarter of the globe, 
to reduce the inhabitants of this 
ifland under their deſpotic ſway. 


In purſuance of theſe reaſonings 


the amendment of Mr. Dempſter 
was once more brought forward by 
Mr. Fox, and it was moved by. fir 
James Erſkine that the dividend 
ſhould be put at fix inftead of eight 
per cent. Both the amendments 
were negatrved. 7 x 
The charges of Mr. Fox were 
warmly retorted by Mr. Pitt upon 
the late India bill. He ſaid it was 
extremely eaſy to ſeparate the two 
heads of the preſent bill, and to put 
them in oppoſition to each other. 
Such a mode of arguing might be 
ingenious, but was not ſolid. From 
the reports of the directors, from 
the very fair and candid report of 
the ſelect committee, and from all 
the circumſtances of their affairs, 
he was ſatisfied, that, though not in 
reſent affluence, the company was 
in that condition which came within 
the fair meaning of the word ſol- 
vent, Upon this idea, and per- 
ſuaded that their fituation admitted 


of effectual relief, he propoſed, not 


as a claim of right, but as a favour 
done them by the public, a hand- 
ſome and liberal act of bounty and 


benevolencce. The dividend of 


eight per cent. had been admitted 
by bim for this fingle reaſon, be- 
cauſe it appeared that the credit of 
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gether with the plans now u 


illuſtrate this, lord Stormont 


the company materialfy. dhe 


upon that circumſtance, Mot 
of policy and expedience hats 
tated the meaſure, and he dog 
not that the public would ras 
a moſt ainple remuneration for 
preſent indulgence, He hal 4 
pleaſure to affure the bone 
government had juſt receirel j 
telligence of the peace beitę g 
cluded with Tippoo; and this 


the conſideration of -parlune 
promiſed every thing auſpig 
and every thing favourable, 

On the 12th of Auguſt, int 
committee upon the bill of rele 
the houſe of lords, it was mok 
by the duke of Portland, tha 
inſtead of eight per cent, ſhoul 
inſerted in the bill, as the ſun 
the company was allowed to dn 
The amendment was ſupponted| 
tord Loughborough = lord x 
count Stormont, the latter of wht 
had voted for the bill, to alloy 
company to make an hal(-year: 
vidend of four per cent. 
principal argument again 
amendment, and the argumenttl 
bad prevailed with the minile, 
was faid, was, that the cred 
the company depended upon i 
dividend, t it was not the e 
clarations of parliament, it ws, 
the parchment in the hand cf 
chancellor that would eſtablihf 
credit of the Eaſt Indu, « 
pany. Whenever the credit 
a company, or of indiridua e 
gaged in merCcantile,; con 
was impeached, or ſuſpected 
be tottering, the plaig and | 
dinary mode of proceeding u 
ſhew the real fate of their a 
and to prove from facts that 6 
were in a- proſperous fituatio0. 


curred to the pecuniary regulatt 
of the bill of 1773. At that un 


by artifice and manœuvxe 9 
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A fock was raiſed to 270l. and 
diridend to twelve and a halt 
cent, It had been thought ad- 
able by that adminiſtration, by 
of ſuↄporting the credit of the 
pany, and to prevent a South- 
bubble, to lower their dividend 
ix per cent. and this was done 
apparent advantage to the 
pany. The amendment was 
ed without a divihon. 
dt all theſe meaſures were pre⸗ 
ory and {\bordinate do the bill 
ezulation, that was moved for 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
the 6th of July, and, from the 
wrtance of its object, that well 
red the whole attention of the 
lic, Never we believe was a 
ure, more extenſive in its range, 
| more various in its proviſions, 
mitted to the attention of a le- 
ative aſſembly, The objects, 
ich, in the plan of the late fe- 
ry of ſtate, were to be dſtri- 
ed into three difterent bills, 
re by Mr. Pitt ſubmitted at once 
the unbroken attention of par- 
ment, The idea was profefſedly 
pted by him, in order that the 
nexion between the different 
of his ſyſtem might be fully 
v, and that their bearings and 
ive operation might contribute 
beide upon them in the eſtima- 
of the public. The bill there- 
e of the 6th of July was at 
to inſtitute a new ſyſtem of 
rernment at home, and to re- 
hae the different prefidencies 
wad, It was to provide for the 
ppineſs of the natives, and put 
end to all their miſunderſtand- 
und controverſies. And laſily, 
lh was by no means its leaſt 
ect, it was by a ſtricter mode of 
lion to exclude delinquency, 
it was to inſtitute a new Judi. 
tre for the trial of offences com- 
in India. 


da, though the meaſure were 
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thus extenſtve in its range, and 
durable in its conſequences, it was 
however unable to keep alive the 
attention, and employ the Gde. | 
ſitions of the public in general. 
Two eauſes may be affigned for” 
this. The nation had but juſt ſeen 
the cloſe of one ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment before the commencement of 
another, The circumſtance was 
fingular and uncommon, and this 
was one reafon, for. which their 
minds, already fatizucd with atten- 
tion to public affair:, refuſed to 
renew that attention, and follow a 
train of buſineſs, ſo complicated and 
various, as that which was now de- 
pending. The ſeaſon, in which, 
tor time immemorial, the opulent 
had deferted the metropolis, and 
reſorted to the beauties of nature,” 
was completely arrived, To the 
conſideration of the extraordinary 
and unwelcome ſraſon of the year, 
we may add the notorious ſtate of 
the public mind. Mr. Pitt had 
now attained the utmoſt height of 
popularity, and the nation was dif- | 
poſed to place in him the moſt en- 
tire and unbounded confidence. 
They had perhaps carried their ap- 
prehenſions and preſages of the late 
adminiſtration to a degree of vio- 
lence, and, by a feature infepa- 
rable from human nature, in their 
revulſion from one object, they 
threw themſelves headlong into 
the arms of the other, Mr. Fox's 
bill had included every thing that 
was profligate, and OT thing that 
was monſtrous, and of courſe Mr. 
Pitt's bill muſt be a model of per- 
fection. The young chancellor of 
the exchequer had nothing to dv 


but affiduouſly to avoid the errors 


of his predeceſſors, and he could 
not fail of producing all, that was 
ſuited to the circumſtances of the 
caſe, and conducive to the welfate 
of Britain. - 
Under the firſt hcad of the bill 
. I 3 uow 
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now introduced into parliament, 
its proviſions were nearly coin- 
cident with thoſe of the bill origi- 


_ nated by Mr. Vitt in the laſt ſeſſion 


of the preceding parliament ; an 
we muſt refer to what we ſaid upon 
that occaſion for the various argu- 
ments by which the miniſter en- 
deavoured, at that ume unſuccel: - 
fully, to recommend the project 
he had formed. Ihe few alte ra- 
tions that were made uniformly 
tended to enlarge the powers of the 
propoſed board of control. It 
was. permitted them, in urgent 
caſe, and fuch as ſeemed to re- 
uire celerity, to originate mea- 
ures, as well as to reviſe, correct 
and alter thoſe of the directors. 
Jn matters relative to peace and 
war, where ſecreſy was a. principal 
object, they were alſo allowed to 
ſend their orders ſtrait to India, 


without communication with the 


court of directors; and to the com- 
manders in chief, without the know- 
ledge of the reſpective preſidencies. 
It then proceeded, as had been done 
by the former bill, to regulate the 
number of perſons conſtituting the 


different councils of Bengal, Fort 


St. George, and Bombay b 

With reſpect to the government 
abroad, in the firſt place, it gave 
an abſolute power to the governor 
general and council of Bengal to 
originate orders to the inferior pre- 
ſidencies, in caſes that did not in- 
terfere with the directions already 
received from Britain; and added 
a power of ſuſpenſion in caſe of 
diſobedience. The ſupreme coun- 
eil were forbidden, unleſs any of 
the princes of India ſhould have 
firſt commenced or contemplated 
hoſtilities againſt our ſettlemen's, 
to enter upon war, or to form an 
offenſive. treaty, without orders 
from home. The inferior councils 


were prohibited in all common 


4 


ca'es to form alliances, 288 
caſes of urgency, they ven 

manded to inſert à provide 
clauſe, rendering the permabg 
of the alliance dependent u 

confirmation of the governor ę 
ral. Intelligence was in all o 
commanded to be ſent home in 10 
diately of every important ] ona! 
action, and every ſervant d 
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company, in any of its {tttleme leis 
was required to tranſmit ace niary 
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of every conſiderable tranſacig 
the council of Bengal. 
Various: regulations were a 
reſpecting the debts of the nul 
of Arcot' and the raja of Tay 
to private individuals and 0 f 


company. Enquiry was ore thei 
to be made by the different ; mos 


dencies, into the expulſions t 
might have been made of any 
the hereditary farmers, and the 
preſſive rents and contributiousth 
might have been extorted f 
them; and meaſures were dired 
to be taken for their relief and 
ture tranquility, A ſimilat e 
mination was required to ben 
in order to retrenchment, into 
different eſtabliſhments of our 
tlements in India, a report of whi 
was to be annually laid beſore 
hament. The company were} 
hibited from ſending: out à ge 
number of . cadets. or writers, 
ſhould be abſolutely neceflary; 4 
it was ordered that the age of | 
as were ſent out ſhould not be 
than fifteen, nor more than tuen 
two years. Promotions were © 
mianded to be made in the order 
ſeniority, unleſs in extraordnt 
caſes, Br which the preliden 
ſhould make themſelves {pecites 
reſponſible. | 90 0449 
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ſubjects in any part of Iada, er. 
made amenable to every brian 
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court of juſſice, in the ſame n at 
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5 if they had been committed 
ur immediate dominions. Pre- 
s, except ſuch as were merely 
emonial, were forbidden to be 


= phyſician, a ſurgeon, or a 
lain, under the penalty ot con- 
ation of the preſent, and an ad- 
nal fine in the diſeretion of 
court. Difobedience of orders, 
es abſolutely neceſſary, and pe- 
wary tranſactions, contrary to 
intereſts of the company, were 
clared to be high crimes and miſ- 
meanours. Ihe company were 
hidden, to interfere in favour of 
y perſon legally condemned of 
above crimes, or to employ him 
their ſervice tor ever, The go- 
mots ot the different preſidencies 
ere permitted to impriſon any 
on ſuſpected of illicit corre» 
ndence, and were ordered 40 
nd them to England with all con- 
ent ſpecd, if their health would 
mit. 
Frery perſon ſerving, or who 
ould hereafter ſerve in India, and 
turning to England, was required 
gire in an ellimate upon 04th to 
te court of exchequer ot his pro- 
ry, within two months after his 
rival, one copy of which was to 
kept in the court of exchequer, 
dd the other at the Eaſt India 
oule, The board of control, the 
hurt of directors, or any three of 
he proprietors, whoſe ſtock ſhould 
mount together to 10001. were 
lowed ro move the court of ex- 
dequer to examine the validity of 
de account, The court of exche- 
wr was required, in caſe the ac- 
ulation appeared to them to be 
el tounded, to examine the ac- 
ied upon oath, and to impriſon 
um, till he ſhould have anſwered 
it interrogatories in a ſatis factory 
manner. The whole property of 
Ky pcrion, who ſhould neglect to 


fired, unleſs by a counſellor at 
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give in ſuch an actount within the 
time limited, or who ſhould have 
been guilty of a miſrepreſeutation 
in that account to the amount of 
20001, ſterling, was ordered to be 
confiſcated, ten per cent. for the 
benefit of the informer or accuſer, 
and the remainder to be equally: 
divided between the public and the 
company. Every perſon, havin 
been once employed in India, an 
having afterwards reſided in Eu- 
rope for the ſpace of five years, 
unleſs for the reſtoration of his 
health, was declared to be incay 
pable to be ſent out again to that 
country. 
The attorney general, or the 
court of directors, was authoriſed 
to file an information in the court 
of King's bench againſt any perſon 
for crimes committed in India. 
That court was empowered imme- 
diately to impriſon or admit to 
bail the perſon accuſed. It was 
then ordered, that, within thirty 
days, a certain number of peers 
ſhould be choſen by the houte of 
lords, and of members of the houſa 


of commons by that houſe, to con- 


ſtitute a judicature for the trial of 
the accuſation. -'The court was 
finally to conſiſt of three judges 
appointed by the crown, four peers, 
and fix members of the houſe of 
commons ; and the accuſed had a 
right to a peremptory challenge, 
The court was authoriſed to judge 
without appeal, and to declare the 
party convicted incapable of ſerv- 
ing the Eaſt India company. The 
puniſhments they were to award 
were fine and impriſonment, and, 
in order to the proportioning the 
fine to the property of the convict, 
the court of exchequer might, at 
the requiſition of the attorney ge- 
neral, or the company, examine 


him upon oath upon that ſubject. 


If he refuſed to auſwer thcir inter- 
14 roga: 
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i government there. He 
od that this muſt be a miſe 
ia the ſtructure of the clauſe, 
he could not ſuppoſe ut poſſible 
+ it ſhould be intended, at once 
ſet aide the directors at home and 


the whole power into the 
wh of the military commander. 
approved of the clauſe, by 
ich ſchemes of conqueſt and ex- 
ſion of territory were condemn- 
but remarked that it was ef+ 


« and offences which were not 


from puniſhing, it did not ven- 
to deſeribe. Reward and pu- 
ment were the right and left 
1d of government. One example 
worth an hundred laws. 
in vain to expect that reform- 
could ſpring from the empty 


ied itſelf with piing ſtatute upon 
ute and regulation upon regu- 


on. 
The enquiry that was directed 
the debts of the native princes 
Id, he believed, be found an 
els labour. Accounts might be 
uſted and balances ruck, but he 
| no conception how the debts 
re to be paid out of an exhauſted 
enue and a ruined country. He 
ected to the tribunal of the ſu- 
e council, to which the en- 
ty was referred, particularly as 
lated tothe indeterminate claims 
the nabob of Arcot and the raja 
Tanjour, they being notoriouſly 
mal to the one and hoſtile to the 
r. The ſame objection ap- 
(to the regulation reſpecting 
diſpoſſeſſed zemidars. The 
ms of the parties were to be 
red to the reſpective pfeſi- 
des, that is, if injuſlice had 
bene, the perſons who had 


| without communication with 


vernment abroad, and to 


ally defective, as alluding to 


ed, and to criminals, whom, fo ' 


And 


ts of @ legiſlature that con- 
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done it wert to repair it at their 
diſeretion. Wirh reſpect to the 
rents and tributes of theſe land- 
holders, the deſign of placing them 
upon an unalterable footing was 
excellent and glorious. The means 
taken to accompliſh it were the ve 
worſt that could be thought of. 
Aſter twenty years collection of the 
revenues, the queſtion was ſtili to 
be referred to future inveſtigation. 
Good God ! were theſe inquititions 
into the property of our Indian 
ſubjects, were theſe ſcrutinies into 
the value of their eſtates; never ta 
havean end! Were the natives of 
India never to have a quietus under 
an Enghſh government! Reſpect- 
ing all theſe ſubjects, the materials 
in the hands of the Eaſt India com- 
pany were abundantly ſufficient, 
Every abuſe had originated with 
the government abroad, and the 
leſs of the buſineſs was referred to 
them the better, The only danger 
was, that, tike what period or ave- 
rage we would, the amount of re- 
venue, conſidering the daily and 
rapid decline of the country, would 
prove too much, * peas 
Mr. Francis begged leave to- 
confider the chuſe Abe by 
which no perſon beyond a certain 
age was to be ſent to India as 2 
writer, and by which no 
having returned from India, and 
reſiding at home a certain time, 
unleſs for the recovery of his 
health, was capable of any a 
pointment in that country.” With 
reſpect to the latter of theſe, he 
obſerved, that the executive power 
of the company, if they were equal 
to any of their duties, might ſafely 
be truſted with ſuch details. And 
taking the two clauſes together, the 
reſult ſeemed to be, that no man, 
who ſhould have acquired know- 
ledge or experience in England, 
ſhould be permitted to go to India; 
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and that no man, who ſhould have 
made ' theſe acquifitions in India, 
ſhould be allowed to return, unleſs 


his faculties had been ſufficiently 
impaired by his infirmities, to qua- 
lify him for reſuming the duties of 


his ſtation. The favourite idea 


ſeemed to be, that youth and inex- 


perience ſhould govern Bengal. 
An old maxim of policy had at- 
tached experience to years, and 
wiſdom to experience. . If there 


exiſted a brilliant exception to this 


maxim, he-wiſhed it to be left where 
it ſtood, and not that the exception 


ſhould be converted into a rule. 


On the ſubject of preſents he was 
perhaps ſingular in his opinion. 


He was for an unlimited prohibi- 


tion to men in high ſtations, hut 
in the ordinary tranſaction of bufi- 
neſs, he was inclined to think they 
were uſeful, without giving ground 
to any juit apprehenfions. The 


government of India, through all 


its gradations, as it was now con- 
ſtituted, was a government of fa- 
your, and not of juſtice, Nothing 
would be done for the natives, if 
they did not gratify the perſons 
Who forwarded their affairs. In 
the mean time the exception in 
favour of preſents of ceremony 
was founded on ideas which he 
knew. to be fallacious, and was cal- 
culated to render uſeleſs and inef- 
fective the prohibition itſelf. For 


the purpoſe of receiving preſents 


of ceremony all occafions would be 
found ſufficiently ſolemn, He cen- 
ſured, in terms of warmth and 
aſperity, the power of impriſon- 
ment that was given to the reſpec- 
tive preſidencies, and he condemned 
the inſlitution of the new court of 
judicature as unneceſſary, arbitrary, 
and dangerous. 

Mr. Fox confeſſed, that when 


the chancellor of the exchequer 


had ſtated the outlines of his bill, 


intended to enter into the diſcuß. 


be had flattered himſelf that tna 
the three leading heads of which 
was compriſed, thoſe” reiatine-y 
the internal regulations that ws 
to be made in the territories of t 
Eaſt, and the new judicature to 
appointed for India, would be 
their leading ideas "conformable 
his opinion. He had not therein 
of the bill, till it had gone into | 4 
—— and for that reaſon 
orborne to ſay any thing upon 
ſecond — ; bur 27 th 
bill was printed, he felt hin 
under the neceſſity of objefting 
the ſpeaker's leaving the chau,g 
he difapproved of it in all its pl 
and in its fundamental princyl 
It had lately become the prath 
to confound the principles witht 
objects of a bill. It was faid, why 
would you refuſe to go into a c 
mittee on a bill which is to 
the abuſes in India? Would y 
object to a law, which is to rel 
the zemidars to their poſiefſons;at 
to puniſh delinquents? Non 
upon earth acknowledged with n 
readineſs than he did, the neceſt 
of the object of the preſent bil 
No man would go greater leny at he 
to accompliſh it. But he cou 
accept the principles of the bil 
the means. He truſted he ſou 
be able to ſhow, that they were e 
culated, to increaſo the calamitis 
India, inſtead of reforming to pe 


lut vi 
us « 
dual 
ade b 
of 1 
nd vt 
Wer! 
ninte 


gina 
e nex 
e inv 


petuate the abuſes which exit mit 
that country, and to __ ey We 
cluſi ve ſeal to the miſerable y unte 
to which it was devoted,” © om t 

Mr. Fox recapitulated the der 


tions he had urged, to the init 
tion of the board of control, 1 
laſt parliament, / It provided i 
weak government at home . 
diviſion of the power. He 
culed the abſurdity of ſepam 
the government from the pa 


I 
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If there were a receipt, a 
drum, for making a weak govern- 
nt, it was by giving the power 
contriving meaſures to one, and 
nomination of the perſons who 
to execute them 10 another, 
eories which did not connect 
\ with meaſures, were adt theo- 
« for this world. They were 
Mmeras with which Fi recluſe 
ht divert his fancy, but they 
re not principles on which a 
eſman would found his ſyſtem. 
t fay the miniſters, the negative 


,oper officers. Ihe commiſh- 
ers have a native, therefore 
wy have full power, Here then 
the complete annihilation of 
company and of the fo much 
unted chartered rights, he bill, 
lad, was a ſcheme of dark and 
lufive art, and took away the 
ins of the company by flow and 
dual ſap, The-firſt aſſumption 
ade by the miniſter was the pow- 
of ſuperintendence and control. 
nd vw hat was the meaning of this 
wer? Did it mean juch a ſu— 
tintendence and control as that 
ule had over: miniſters ? No: for 
at houſe had not the power of 
ring official inſtructions. It was 
be an active control, it was to 
ginate meaſures: and this was 
e next ſep, At laſt, to complete 
e invaſion, orders might be ſe- 
ely conveyed to India by the 
mmilkoners, at the very moment 
ey were-giving their open coun- 
tance to inliructions to be ſent 
om the directors of an op 

e tendency, To ſuffer ſuch a 
beme of dark intrigue would be 
farce, a child's play, and did 
deſerve the name of a govern- 
it, To this progreſſive and un- 
mand ſcheme Mr. Fox petemp- 
muy objected. If it were right 
lt the powers of the court of 


? 


directors in a board of 
counſellors, at any rate it 


prides again(t the appointment of 
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220 
be done openly, A great nation 


ought never to deſcend to gradual 
and inſidious. encroachment. Let 


them do what they wiſhed for ex- 


licitly, and ſhow the company, 
the x. they dared to 2 

dared to juſtify. 5 
He now came to ſpeak of the influ- 
ence, which had been made ſo much 
a topic of declamation and clamour. 
He did not ſcruple to ſay, that 
he had infinitely rather ſee the in- 
fluence erected at home than abroad, 
becauſe he was ſure that at home 
it would be much leſs than abroad. 
Would any man aſſert that Mr. 
Haſtings at home could have done 
the ſame things, that with his long 
arm he hath done in India? Could 
he have withſtood the reſolutions, 
which Mr. Dundas, ſo much to his 
honour, moved againſt him two 
years ago? Could he have accom» 
pliſhed the converſion of that gen- 
tleman after the declaration he had 
made, that Mr. Haſtings never 
went out of Bengal without carry- 
ing blood and devaſtation in his 
train; and never paid a vilit to the 
borders, but for the impriſonment 
of a prince, or the extermination of 
a people.” Mr. Fox objected to 
the ſecond part of the bill, be- 
cauſe the zemidars ought in his 
opinion, to be rated by a rule of 
paſt periods and not of future en- 
quiry. For the tribunal that was 
to be inſtituted, he ſaid, that when 
he brought in his bill, he had not 
been ready on this delicate ſubject. 
But thus far his opinion had been 
undoubted ; however he might have 
meaned to legaliſe certain kinds of 
evidence, never to touch with un- 
hallowed hand, the trial by jury. 
The new tribunal was 4n truth a 
ſcreen for delinquents, ſince no 
man was to be tricd, but on the 
Sth ole accuſa- 
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actuſation. of the company or the 


attorney general, He had only to 


conciliate ernment, in order to 
his remaining in perfect ſecuriiy. 
"Mr. Dundas replied to Mr. Fox. 
He obſerved, that that gentleman 
ſeemed defirous to appeal to the 
ublic upon this occaſion, and ap- 
umph, when he contraſted his bill 
with that of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, But ſmall would be 
the praiſe, that an impartial and dif- 
cerning public would beſtow on 
ſuch a compariſon. The bill of 
Mr. Fos had gone far beyond the 
neceffity in which it originated. 
His commiſſioners were to poſſeſs 
all power civil, military and com- 
mercial. Every appointment was 
to praceed from them, They were 
to be princes at home and ſovereign 
umpires. abroad: a revolution at 
which nothing but the afpiring am- 
birion of that gentleman could have 
aimed, Mr. Pitt's bill, acknow- 
ledging the defects of the preſent 
government, was intended to lodge 
a, principal ſbare of the executive 
ower where it ought of right to 
be veſted, It ſhowed every degree 
of tenderneſs to the privileges of 
the company, and would, he doubted 
not, produce that happy and de- 
firable mixed government, which 
every friend to the immunities of a 
great commercial aſſociation, and 
every ſupporter of our free conſti- 
tution would cheerfully welcome. 
Though it attributed new powers 
to the. monarchical branch of our 
conſtitutton, yet were they fo cir- 
cumſcribed, that they could not, in 
the hands of the moſt abandoned 
prince, be converted into inſtru- 
ments of miſchief and oppreſſion. 
One office or two government was 
e£:apowered to appoint: beyond that 
its prerogatives did not extend. All 
other rights and privileges were to 


| peared to look for ſome kind of tri- 
u 


permit. Mr. Dundas obſerved, hy 


tronage ſhould exiſt at home 
abroad? Nerely to put the queſt 


of Indians, to ſubmit more real 1 8 
to a power that was placed ant 


remain with thofe men who tu 
long been allowed to havethe ju 
c_ to them. In a * 
and experience, the lon attenijl 
that had been given to the 
and the ineffetual experiments 
had been made, conſpired tO ow 
able the miniſter, to bring the pl 
now before the houſe 8 new 
perfection, as human nature wal 


the diſobedience of the com by 
ſervants had never been ſo indy 
mental in promoting the run 
their affairs, as the want of 
manency in the ſyſtem of gorert 
ment adopted by the court of di 
tors, He faid, he had never tc 
for the recal of Mr. Haſſing * 
cauſe he blamed his omg 1 
had once wiſhed to ſee him in e 
land, but his reaſon was, not t a 
he thought he had acted W ũ.¹ũ 0 
but that he feared he would not 
able to recover the confidence 
the people of India, This k 
been the object of all the read 
- * 5 had employed upon t 
Mr. Fox had ſaid much upon WY... 
ſubject of influence. On this top 
he wiſhed to 'propoſe one plu 
queſtion ; Whether wa it ſafer 
the conſtitution of this count 
that an overgrown power and | ack 


8 all reaſoning on f this 
ſubject. It had been aid, thatf u, b 
government of India would 
maintained more honourably 
eaſtly by having the ſeat and a 
tion in London. But Mr. Du 
held a very oppoſite opinion. | 
was convinced, that it ws 
ſonant to the genius and pain 


them. They were fond of penn my 


and parade, and would nere 
wy 105 


ol; ion by the mere ſound 
nn — Under the 
bead of the bill, which re- 
fred the new court of judicature, 
\r unreaſonable and unjuſt ſuſpi- 
1s had been hinted with regard 


vances of India with the attorney 
eral, and many diſadvantages 
i been connected with the mode 
new bill propoſed. A trial by 
had been recommended, ſome- 
at like the juries which now fit 
this country. He begged the 
uſe to recollect the inconvent- 
4 and impoſlibilities that would 
nd ſuch a trial. Objects would 
ſeldom come before them of 
at magnitude and moment, the 
ence difficult to collect, and the 
troverly ſuch as could not be 
ded in one meeting. Our con- 


men, during the continuance 
' their office ſhould be en- 
ly ſeparated from the reſt of 
community; they were per- 
ned neither intercourſe nor re- 
liment, But a jury could not 
ie in the exerciſe ot their office, 
if they did not expoſe themſelves 
the hazard of that calamity, the 
lvels would often go unfinithed, 
lide, the ſubjecis which they 
ad have to determine would 
vently be above the compre- 
lion of ordinary jury men. From 
this it was evident, that no 
nt, but that which the bill re- 
mended, copld be adequate to 
ericrances of India, or give us 
nonal proſpect of peace, opu- 
and ſecurity in that coun- 


Upon the ſubject of the new 
tof judicature an eulogium was 
nounced by Mr, Vaniſittart and 
jr Scott, I hey declared that 
part of the bill had their com- 
r and entire approbation, and 
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the 9 of reſting the 


non had wiſely provided, that 


in the field. 
chief in India, was the only mili- 
-rary man, who 
enjoyed an wareſtricted feat in 
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that in this they believed they 


tpoke the ſentiments of every gen- 
tieman who had ferved bir coumry- 


in India. Men, who labored: 


der imputations 
miſdemeanour, muſt, ir. they bad 


any feeling, be impreſſed with the 


extremeſt alacrity at being. to be 
tried by a jury ſelected from al 
the molt reſpe orders of men 


in the kingdom. Colenei Cathtant 


ſpoke at la: ge upon the ſubject uf 


our military eſtabliſhments in India. 


He deplored the conſequences of 
jealouſies and heart-buruings, 
mutt always exiit under the preſent 
forms, between the forces of the 


king and thoſe of the company. He 


animadverted upon the-interterence 
of the civil iniſt ration in the 
nomination of oſſicers to the natrve 
regiments and to the advanced 
poſts. This ſtruck at the root of 
-diſcipline, by holding out encout- 
agement to officers to ſeek for pro. 
motion by intrigue, and not by 
diſtinguiſhing'themſelves as ſoldiers 
The commander in 


by act of parliament 


council. The commanders at the 
different prefidencies fat only 
military and political diſcuſſions. 
The prefidency therefore had no- 
thing to do, but roterm any ſubject 
a matter of finance or cummerce 
in order to their excluſion. Colonel 
Cathcart imputed a great part of 
the enormities, that had been com- 
mitted in India, to the ſepoy militin, 
who were at preſent under the di- 
rection of the civil, and not of the 
military government. Hr conclud - 
ed with remarking upon the ſeem- 
ing inconſiſteney of ſubjectiag the 
commander in chief of all the 
forces, who might have formed. in 
conjunction with, or actepted a 
plan laid dawn by the government 
. general, 


— — — — — 


of peculation' or 


2 
6—— — 
. - * 


th 


al, to the control of any 
other' preſidency, within the pre- 
eincts of which the plan was to be 
executed. a 15 
Doubts were ſtarted, by Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Sheridan, reſpecting 
that conſent of the company which 
was ſaid to have gone along with 
the bill before the houſe. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was called 
upon by the latter to declare, whe- 
ther he. had not even had the diſſent 
of the company ſignified to him; 
and whether a meeting had not 
been poſtponed from the preceding 
day, to take into conſideration the 
objections they had expreſſed to the 
preſent bill ? Mr. alderman Newn- 
ham ſaid, he had heard it mentioned 
at the court of directors, that the 
preſent bill was ten times worſe 
than that of Mr. Fox; and this 
opinion had received a very gene- 
ral concurrence from the late ge- 
-neral court. Mr. Richard Atkin- 
ſon, the confidential friend of the 
miniſter, and who was conſidered 
as, the agent of ſome of the gen- 
tlemen in India moſt deeply inte- 
-reſted in the fate of the bill, repre- 
ſented theſe diſcontents as confined 


to a few individuals, and added, 


that the court of proprietors had 
expreſsly ſuſpended their deciſion, 
till the blanks of the bill had been 
filled up in the committee, At 
length the houſe divided for the 
ſpeaker's leaving the chair, ayes 276, 
noes 61, majority 215. 

The committee upon the hill for 
regulating the affairs of India, un- 
like that ſtage of proceeding-in moſt 
-other caſes, claims a very pointed 
and unremitted 'attention from the 
- hiſtorian, This is partly to be 
-aſcribed to the infinite variety of 
ſubjects which the bill embraced. 
It was impoſſible for theſe to be 
regularly and clearly diſcuſſed in 
conjunction. Some perſons approved 


an experiment ſhould be mud 


for the number of counſellon 


of the proviſions for the fo 
fion of future delinqueney 
were not equally: partial x f 
board of wed hs . 
tions that related to the ws 
princes and zemidars. And an 
contrary, many were-defiroy i 


the kind of control reegmme 
by Mr. Pitt, who beſtowed 
ſevereſt re probation upon the 
tial ſuſpenſion that was introdu 
of the trial by jury. But aun 
circumitance of till greater we 
in the ſtory of the progreſs of 
celebrated bill; is the compler 
teration and entiie renqvation, 
it underwent in all its parts, 
it lay before the committee, 
The firit amendment moved 
Mr. Pitt, was intended to mol 
the clauſe that empowered 
board of control to originate 
ders, by leaving out the words, 
veying a power to do this at1 
and inferting others, limiting 
proceeding. to the caſe of the a 
of directors neglecting to t 
diſpatches to the board, aſter f 
teen days notice, upon any {ul 
the board might think it ne 
ſary to take up. For this ans 
ment he received the public tha 
of major Scott and Mr: tk 
To obviate the objections . 
had been made to the clauſes 
owering the board of commun 
fend orders directly to India e an 
out communication with the coſt. 
of directors, it was enadted t adox 
that court appoint a commit exch 
ſecrecy, not to exceed three ed. 
ſons, with whom the bout the 
control might communicate eral, 
orders. The next object at om 
committee was to fill up the Map 
kemor 
It tot] 
it co 
ef in | 


lecur 
of tl 
ung h 
or qt 
wlatic 
ur and 
bre 2 
his af 
cbt o 


the different preſidencies. N 
Scott argued againſt the n 
fire from. the fatal example d 
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| Claverinz, colonel Monſon, 
Mr. Francis, and recommended 
de committee to adopt three for 
number of counſellors exclu- 
of the prefident. This num- 
yas particularly objected to by 
| Welbore Ellis and Mr. Fran- 
who obſerved that the idea of 
ſing voice, the favourite idea. 
ajor Scott, had originally been 
nted merely with a view to 
; of peculiar neceſſity, in order 
there might be a fictitious, where 
re could not be a real majority. 
herto the caſting voice had been 
fdered as a neceſſary proviſion 
init a poſſible inconvenience. 
e preſent clauſe created the in: 
renience, not for the purpoſe 
correcting it, but to convey a 
er; which, if given at all, 
ht to be given by a direct 
fe, and ſecured againſt acci- 
its, As long as a council of 
r was full, the whole power 
uld certainly veſt in the preſi- 
It, provided he had ſkill enough 
eure the implicit ſupport of 
of the other three, But ſup- 
ing his —_— friend ſhould 
or quit India, the object of the 
ulation would be defeated. A 
Ir and a half muſt at leaſt elapſe 
Ire a new colleague could come 


ddt of abſurdity to take up this 
aural conſtitution for the prin- 
Ie and baſis of a new govern- 
it, The idea of major Scott 
adopted by the chancellor of 
exchequer, Mr. Dundas next 
red, that the civil chair, dur- 
tne abſence of the governor 
enl, ſhould not devolve upon 
commander in chief, who was 
"in precedence, but to the third 


Mio the commanders in the dif- 
Mt councils, the commander in 


in India had originally been 


his affiſtance. It would be the 


kuiority. In the diſtribution of 
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forgotten by adminiſtfation,'1 
now agreed, by a kind of compro- 


miſe, that wherever he was preſent, 


the ſubordinate commander ſhould 


have a feat in council, but no voice. 
The clauſe, veſting the' nomination” 
of the ſeveral commanders in chief 
at Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
in the kin , was expunged on the 


motion of Mr. Pitt, who declared 
his intention of leaving theſe ap- 
pointments in the hands. of the 
company. This meaſure received 
the panegyric of Mr. Dundas, who 
obſerved that it would operate to 
the deſtruction of jealouſy, the 
completing of ſubordination, and 
the reſtoration of that diſcipline, 
which only could render our arms 
reſpectable in India. The clauſe 
reſerving to the king a negative 
upon the appointments of the di- 
rectors, was alſo withdrawn by the 
chancellor of the exchequer. 
The clauſe, prohibiting the pro- 
prietors from reſcinding the pro- 
ceedings of the directors, when th 
had already been decided upon by 
the board of control, was read 
next, and was particularly objected 
to by Mr. Dempſter. There are 
few characters among the Britiſh 
commons, more diſtinguiſhed for 
dignity and: independence of judg- 
ment, and integrity of conduct, 


than this gentleman. We are not 
able indeed accurately to ſtate the 


principle of his conduct - in the 
affairs of India, and will therefore 
ſimply ennmerate the leading par- 


ticulars. Mr, Dempſter had uſually 


gone with the Portland adminiſtra- 


'tion in ſupport of their principal 
and characteriſtical mealures. Up- 
on the ſubject of their India bill 


? 


he held himſelf neutral, declaring 
that he would not vote againſt his 
conſcience for the throne of Delhi. 
It was a favourite principle with 
him, that however we might talk 

; of 


It was 


not govern 
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of compaſſion and ſympathy for 
the grievances of the natives of 
India, it was impoſſible, that in « 
buſineſs ſo remote and foreign we 
could really be impreſſed with theTe 


feelings. Upon this occaſion he 
| — 01 * 


narked, that in his opinion the 
court of proprietors had more than 


once eſſentially ſerved this country, 
and he never would conſent to the 
depriving a reſpectable body of 
men of their franchiſes, or to the 


reſumption of a power that had 
never been abuſed. He begged 
leave to ſuggeit to the houſe, what 
be had often thought the belt thing 
that could be done with the terri- 
torial poſſeſhons. He knew this 
country would not liſten to a pro- 
poſition for reſtoring them to the 
natives; and 
| hem better than we 
did. To abandon fo large a body 
of our fellow-ſubjects, as were ac- 
tually in India engaged in the pur- 


* ſuits of a laudable inJuſtry, he 


could never conſent. He therefore 
wiſhed, that the king could be re- 
neſted to ſend dver one of his 
ons, and make him ſovereign of 
that country, We might then en- 


ter into a federal union, and enjoy 


all the benefits that could be de- 
rived from the Eaſt by the inhabi- 


tants of Europe, the benefits of 


commerce. The clauſe was defend- 
ed by major Scott and Mr, Samuel 
Smith, who declared that it would 
not change the privileges of the 
court of proprietors from what they 


actually were; and at the ſame time 


added, that they would ſooner 


ſubmit to be deprived of a limb, 


than conſent to ſtrip the court of 
proprietors of any power of which 


they had not made a voluntary 
ceiſion. When they came to the 
.. clauſes that related to the native 
- princes and the hereditary farmers, 
they were all withdrawn upon the 


obably they would 


ſents the exception in fu 


being again urged by Mr. 


— 


motion of Mr; Dundas, d 
ſerved, that every perſon, 4 
converſant with India, woult 
fels, that for the legt 1 
down rules, which Tan od 
not be departed from, * 
delicate and complicated fuk 
would be indeed to embarrag 
impede the projected meliors 
The clauſes E meant to ſubſig 
had been ſuggeſted to him byay 
n intimately acquainted mth 
affairs of India, and more peri 
maſter of the topic to which 
had alluded, than 
member of that houſe. Thee 
ſes declared, that it was erm 
that ſome affiſtance ſhould he g 
in the recovery of the ſums of & 
ney claimed by Britiſh (aj 
upon the nabob of Arca, 
erefore enacted, that the coy 
directors ſhould inſtitute an ent 
into the origin and juſtice « 
demands, and call in Giant 
the preſidenᷣcies abroad for con 
ing the inveſtigation, and for c 
liſhing a fund for the diſchay 
thoſe debts to which they f 
extend their ſanction, "The 
troverſies of the nabob of 4 
and the raja of Tanjour, and 
ee of the zemidars we 
ike manner excluſively teſem 
the conhideration of the cov 
directors. Under the head of 


preſents of ceremony u 
dran. 
The committee nom proceec 
a pat of the bill which wu! 
warmly conteſted. It hat 
inally been ſuggeſted by 
den, to divide. it into tao 
and to ſuffer the büſineſ #! 
judicature to be made a {ub 
ſeparate conſideration. Tits 


dan, Mr. Pitt expreſſed him 
indiſpoſed to. à compliance 


- 
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tectrards found however, that the 
n would be extremely unaccept- 
le to many of his friends, and 
conſe juence oppoſed the motion 
at was made for that purpole by 
. Sheridan. One of the hrit 
uſes under this head of the bill 
; that, obliging all perſons re- 
ring from India, to give in an ac- 
unt of their fortunes upon oath, 

inquilitorial ſpirit of this pro- 
ion was particularly cenſured by 
. Dewpiter and Mr. Eden. To 
\n2el a perſon to {wear to an in- 
ntory, in order to afford grounds 
conviction and puniſhment againit 
ulelt, was to break through a 
{ principle of ſacred and eter- 
| juſtice. It would have the leaſt 
ect where it was intended to. ope- 
e. The very man, who could 
guilty of peculation or extar- 
on, was the man, wha would leaſt 
ltate to make an oath, to juſlity 
mſelf, and ſecure the poſieflion of 
ill gotten wealth. The clauſe 
repreſented as implying ſulpi- 
n, and it was therefore recom- 
nded by Mr. Eden and others, 
u ſome diſcrimination ſhould be 
e and not that all perſons ſhould 
equally involved in this odiovs 
putation, It was ſuggeſted by 
Ir, damuel Smith, that merchants 
partieular ſhould be exempted, 
d the idea was taken up by Mr. 
adas and Mr. Pitt. But in 
pliunce with the repreſentations 


rery ſevere hardihip, and that to 
Wt it at a few ndividuale, or a 
cular deſcription of men, would 
o make it intolerable, the 
tendment was given up by ad- 
lation, For the ſame reaſon 
idea of making the perſon take 
auh, only when required by 
board of control, or the court 
* Wis: alſo withdrawn. 
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ord North, who argued, that 
hole object of the - clauſe was 
ment of his fortune. He could 
not ſell or mortgage his eſtate, aa 
no one would have any thing to do 
with a It 


liable to conteſt and forfeiture. In 


It was then moved: by Afr, Pitt, 
that perſons who hack paſſed five 
years in India, and accumulated no 
more than Fool. or double that 


ſun for the next five years, thayld 


be exempted from all proſecution 
on the ſcore of their fortunes... Jr 
was next ſuggeſted by Mr, Atkin- 
ſon, that in caſe of tickneſs, it might 
not be practicable for a pexſon ar- 
riving from India, to 
account upon oath in the ſpace at 
two months. A power was accord- 
ingly conferred on the court of 
exchequer, for extending the tern 
from time to time as they ſhould 


ſee fit. It had been the original 


idea of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, that this juriſdiction ſhould 
take place in twelve months; and 
it 2 been objected, that by that 
means perſons would be deprived 
of the trial by jury, without time 
being granted them, to chooſe whe- 
ther they would ſubmit to the con- 
dition, Mr. Pitt pow moved, that 
no account upon oath ſhould be 
required of any perſon, who ſhould 
arrive from India before the firſt of 


January 1787. This amendment 


was equally expoſed to the cenſure 


of oppoſition, as holding out an 
indemnity to - peculators, and a 


warning for them to return within 


the aſſigned period. Mr. Sheridan 


remarked that by the bill before 
the houſe, a perſon taking the oath 


would be liable all the days of his 


life to à profecuiion for perjury. 
He could therefore make no 2 


property, which was ſti 


conſequence of this repreſentatign 
an amendment was moved, Hmiting 


the commencement of . 
to the period of three years. The 


N e ee 
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it Was 


Was intended to be a pointe 


\ 
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perſon to India under certain con- 
ditions, was mitigated by two 
Amendments from the chancellor of 
The exchequer, one of them exempt- 
ing the officers of the king from its 
2 and the other permittin 
he reſtoration of any perſon, wit 
the conſent of the directors, and 
three fourths of the court of pro- 
prietors. | 
The committee having now come 
to that part of the bill which de- 
'Tcribes the conſtitution of the new 
tribunal, Mr. Pitt ſtated the amend- 
1 he had to offer in one view. 
As the clauſes ſtood at preſent, the 
bringing of the accuſation, which 
on a former day had excited a good 
dcal of oe and diſcuſſion, lay 
ſolely with the attorney general or 
the company, In the room of this 
eſigned to authoriſe any 
other perſon or perſons to move the 
court of King's Bench for an in- 
formation. It was alſo intended to 
give that court power, to iſſue com- 
miſſions to the courts in India, for 
the purpoſe of taking depoſitions; 
and theſe depofitions, together with 
the records of the different preſi- 
dencies, were the only ſpecies of 
written evidence to be allowed. 


Another material alteration regard- 


ed the formation of the tribunal, 
It was not to be choſen, till the 
whole evidence yas collected, that 


; was capable of being procured, or 


thought neceſſary to ſupport the 
' informatign. To bring it nearer 
to the nMare of a ſpecial jury, it 
| c , partly 

by ballot, and partly by ſelection ; 


and the proſecutor was to have a 
right to challenge, but not pe- 
remptorily. The right of nomi- 
nating the judges was to be taken 


"away from the crown, and each 
court was to be left to appoint one 


of its own bench. The laſt amend- 
ment went to the cxchuſion of wa- 


of ridicule, He 1 ed 4 


remonſtrated againſt the fil! 
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rious perſons, ſuch as the d 
of wn and — 
turning from India, from the; 

cature that was to be eredted. .../ 
On the 26th of July the ans 
ments were reported, and on 
28th the bill paſſed the houk @ 
commons. Mr. Francis took 
general view of the bill in 
am ſtate, and, among oth 
things, remarked, with relpett g 
the new judicature, that be g 
ceived, that, in the appreben 

of Mr. Jolliffe, Mr. Martin, ol 
other gentlemen, this .of 
bill had been confiderably im 
ed by the amendments in the 
mittee, and that perſons whod 
originally objected to it we 
ſatisfied, He was ſorry for it; 
cauſe he wiſhed that the print 
of every meaſure, which he d 
ed dangerous to the conflitut 
might appear at once to the pub 
view, undiſguiſed, in its real hay 
and in the colours thar'beloog 
to it. They deceived themiche 
groſsly, who imagined that 
was eſſentially wrong con | 
be formally right. Mr. Shen 
treated the alterations that the! 
had undergone with a high & 


twenty-one new clauſes were aul 
which were diſtinguiſhed by 
letters of the Ae and he 

ueſted ſome gentleman to ſry 
: "ay: more, in order to- comps 
the horn-book of the preſeat l 
niſtry. The old clauſg wen 
degraded, and were placed in dn 
letter at the bottom of the p 
mourning for the folly of it 
parents, and the floyenly mal 
in which the bill was drawn. 
faid that the whole bill un 
contention of two parti, * 
crown and the company, te 
reach each other. The conf 
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-auſe orders were to be tranſmitted 
India without their conſent, To 
leaſe them, the chancellor of the 


er had ſuffered them to 
4 ſecret committee of three 
ireftorss But the company were 
ot a whit nearer, for the committee 
ere ſworn to ſecreſy. They might 
preſent at court of directors, 
ad ſee and hear meaſures carrying 
| and regulations propoſed, dia- 
etricafly oppofire to what they 
new had been adopted by the boatd 
control, without being able to 
pply any other remedy than a nod, 
rf a wink, or a ſhake of the head, 
o intimate that they knew ſome- 
hing that they dared nor divulge. 
ſr, Fox was particularly pointed 
n his invective, and affirmed, that, 
hen he combined this meaſure 
ich the bill of relief, when he con- 
ered the wanton prodigality of 
the latter, and that the former had 
been ſo totally altered 2 
Joſt fight of the principle u 
N had been * 1 
puld not but be of opinion, that, 
nſtead of eſtabliſhing a good and 
autary Engliſh government of 
Jodia, the tendency of the preſent 
peaſures was to ſacrifice every thing 
e the Exit India company, to bar- 
ter all that was dear to us for the 
corrupt influence and under-hand 
ſupport of the preſent adminiſtra- 
non, and to eſtabliſh an Indian go- 
iroment of the iſland of Great 
nitain, | 
The bill finally paſſed the houſe 
a commons on the 28th of July, 
md was carried up to the lords, and 
read a firit time on the duy follow- 
ng. In this houſe it was expoſed 
va very vigorous oppoſition, though 
lord Loughborough, the principal 
laber in the minority, and to whom 
the inveſtigation of that part of the 
ll that related to the julicature 
waurally fell, was neceſſatily abſent 
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upon the duties of his ſtation. The 
principal ſpeakers againſt the, mea- 
ſure were the earl of Carliſle and 
lord viſcount Stormant. The latter 
took occalion to animadvert upoi 
the principle of ſeniority eſtabli 
in the bill before the houſe. Thi 
rule was particularly ill ſuited to 
critical poſture of affairs, and the 
circutnitances characteriſing our f- 
tuation in India. It wou | 


the ardour of emulation, check the 


riſing fpirit of the youth now in 
Afia, and fink aſpiring genius and 
active ability to the level of dulneſs 
and incapacity, at a moment when 
the moſt extraordinary talents were 
neceſſary, to raiſe us from our in- 
auſpicious and ruined condition. 
The command of the black troops, 
differing widely as they did from 
Europeans in language, in manners, 
and in religion, was a fitu.ition, 
which nothing but wiſdom and ex- 
perience could fit an- officer to hold 
with honour to himſelf, and advan- 
tage to his principals. Hitherto 
oung men, anxious to acquire rank 
in the ſervice," and eager in the pur- 
ſuit of an honeſt ambition, made it 
a cuſtom to mix with the ſepoys, to 
familiarize themſelves to their pre- 
judices, to ſtudy their partialities, 
and learn how they might beſt be 
induced to feel a common inte reſt 
with their European commander. 
Had ſuch a clauſe, ad that upon 
which he animadverted, been in ef- 
fect in India, when lord Clive "firſt 
entered-into the company's ſervice, 
it would not at this day have been a 
ſubject for parliamentary difcoffon, 
how the government of India could 


moſt beneficially be regulated;” for / 


every inch of our territorial ,acqui- 
ſitions would long fince have been 
loſt to this country. Lord Stor- 
mont ammadverred upon the power 
of recal in the board, of control, as 
by no means a ſufficient check on 

E 
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the company's ſervants in India. A 
power ot reca!, when it was to ope- 
rate on ambaſſadors at the Hague, 
at, Paris, or Madrid, might be eff. 
cacious, becauſe the operation. would 


be ſhort, and the effect immediate. 


ut when the diſtance of time and 
place was ſo great as from hence to 
oc it would be to the laſt degree 
i ruitleſs and im potent. . 
le contraſted the inſljtution of 
the new tribunal with the high com- 
miſſion court, and the court of ſtar 
chamber, tribunals originally intro- 
duced for plauſible purpoſes, but 
which from the various powers and 
prerogatives they engroſſed, had be- 
come at laſt ſo univerſally odious 
for tyranny, oppreſſon, injuſtice 
an 8 that with common 
conſent they were decried and abo- 
liſned. The cafe, of military and 
naval men, which had been alluded 
to, was not in point. They eltecm- 
ed it an advantage to be tried | 
men of honour in their own. profeſ- 


ſion. They l the unſympa- p 


thetic prejudices of a common jury, 
and they canſidered martial law as 
one of their moſt glotious aud inva- 
luable ditinCtions. ,.. , 
Lord Thurlow defended the mea- 
fur a great polucneſs and can- 
dor. To the obze&ion of lord 
Stormont, that the bill was inade- 
quate to its object, he was ready to 
accede, and to acknowlege that he 
uuns of the ſame 4 * Hie own- 
ed, he had wiſhed the meaſure to 
have gone much farther, and to 
have been fraught with more ener- 


LJ» But the anxious defire to ac- tic queſtions, than the miniſlen 


eommodate to public E had 
induced others to differ from him, 
and to wiſh to mollity, and, in his 


opinion, weaken the regulations, ra- 


ther than give them a harſh and ſe- 
vere aſpect. He admitted the prin- 


_ciple upon which lord Stormont had 


reaſoned, -that the only way to ob- 
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tain what was wanted in Indy, of 
to,make a ſtrong government; 
amepable to a ſtill ſtronger oo. 


ment At home. He acknon yh» C 
that te pcs gr BN 


damp the ardou of youth, bu 
firmed, that the benefits that woe 
reſult ſrom it outweighed, in dh 
. He beſtowed” gte g 
plauſe upon the new (uff of jy 
cature, He admitted, that, bad th 
appointment of the court laid 
the crown, he ſhould harg ke 
as well plcaſed, ſince it Was th 
that the conſtitution clearly 92 
every part of the executive pong 
to rt and 1808 he was tec 
of opinion, that every wan, oy 
ſcious of meaning to do whathy 
right, ought to deſpiſe the Tuſpiaa 
of ſiniſter motives, He conduk 
with aſking, if lol d Stormantthoy 
the preſent clauſes tov ſevere, wh 
idea he ot have e of ly 
D007 project upon the ſubject, bu 
it food upon Paper inlcad of t 


preſent bill ? 


But the minority, though i 
rous in ſpirit and . ability, wereey 
tremely teeble in their pumbeny 
and the debate, in the remaiung 
ſtages” of the bill, was, principal 

taken up with the exceptions that 

, were expreſſed by the'friends of 

miniſtration againſt the, provifioue 
the bill.  The-duke of Rich 
was ſtill of opinion, as he had en 
been, that the court of, dich 

was the power beſt calcylajed i 

vern India, They were more % 


cuſtomed "a Hh URN Al 


the ſovereign, and they had 
other object's divert, e 
On the other hand, hethovgit' 

the appointment of, the comnan6 
in chief ought to remain, itt 
crown, ſo long as it was found 
ceſſary to employ any part of th 
national forces ia, the peninſil 


— 
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Lord Hawke was diſpleaſed 


* differences between the na- 


h of Arcot and the raja of Tan- 
ur bring referred to the court of 
Actors, who were parties in the 
if, and moved an amendment, 
erring the 2 ta the board 


control. Lord Camelford diſ- 
pproved of the clauſes pony, 
g acceptance of preſents, forbid- 
ing the return to India of thoſe 
ho had once ſerved the company, 
dobüging perſons to give in an 
ventory of their property upon 
th, He ſaid the public at large 
ere very unjuſt in their cenſure of 
le who returned from India. He 
new many perſons, who returned 
ith large fortunes, and at the fame 
ne with charafters that flander 
bold not traduce, He inftanced 
1 the founder of his family, who 
id never had his ſuperior in juſtice 
od integrity, and of whoſe name 
1d repuration he was as proud, as 
df the patrimony he inherited from 
js patriotic induſtry and public ex- 
ns, The bill paſſed the houſe 
f lords on the gth day of Auguſt, 
nd was followed by a proteſt, from 
e dukes of Portland and Devon- 
lire, together with the earls of 
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hunces, the trial by jury. | 

We are now brought in the courſe 
f our narrative to a ſcene more ex- 
wrdinary, and perhaps more wor- 
by of the diſquifitiun of the phi- 
nopher, than any of thoſe tranſ- 
ons of a more extenſive nature 
tat we have hitherto treated. We 
pre ſeveral times had occaſion to 
peak of the caprieiouſneſs of popu- 
ary, ind to ſhow how httle truth 
here is in that maxim, which aſ- 


z that the people are always in 
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the right. We have ſeen men, of 
the greateſt abilicies, and of whoſe 

virtues many have felt the mt un- 
doubted perſuaſion, expoſed to the 


utmoſt diſapprobation and odium. 


In the inſtance we have now to re- 
late, this circumſtance is t be il. 
luſtrated in a fingle individual, b. 

no means inferior to any of thoſe 
to whom we have alluded. It cars 
not be denied, that in all theſe iv- 
ſtances there has been fome impo- 
licy, and ſomething of what we 
have heard denomigated want of 
fudgment, on the part of the ſuf- 
terer. With an eloquence," with 
which all that remains of antiquity 
muſt loſe in the competition, Mr, 
Burke, it ſeems, combined à little 
too much of frequeney, and a little 
too much of prolixity. With much 
ſenſibility and humanity of diſpo- 
firion, he was known trequently to 


err from want ot-remper, and he was 


led, in a few inſtances, into # lhe 
of conduct that muſt at leaſt de 
flyled unfortunate. "Theſe eircum- 
ſtances, in ſome meaſure, but not 
completely, accout for the d 
in which he wis now orerborne and 
decried. Something muſt be im- 
puted to that f of foreſigbt 
and policy, which ſeizes the tide of 
human opinion in its crifis, and dex- 
trouſly renders it ſubſervient to its 
defigns. There 1s ſomew! et fo un- 
ſoothing and unde ſirable, in the op- 
poſition of a man, of the firſt rank 
of abilities, and who is by no means 
remarkable for moderation and” re. 
ſerve in his attacks, that it muſt 
perhaps be confeſſed, however diſ- 
paraging it be to our common na- 
ture, that it is ſcarcely id humanity 
to refuſe the means, whatever th 
ure, that are in a manper thru 
upon a miniſter, ot diſarming the 
lion of his fangs. 
Early in July, the chancellor of 
the exchequer ac-juainted the houſe 
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of commons with the arrival of fir graceful to the Britiſh name, 
Elijah Impey, chief judge of the ſu- been - tranſacted in that country, 
preme court of judicature at Bengal, Mr. Burke was clearly of opinion, 
who had been recalled by the ſove- that more of theſe oppreſſom wl 
reign in purſuance to an addreſs of barbarities were to be traced u 
that houte, Upon this occaſion Mr. Mr. Haſtings in particular than g 
Burke remarked, that the reſolu- any othef individual in lady, 
tions upon this ſubject had been But all hope of bringing this un 
originally moved by fir Adam Fer- to judgment, and all hope, as Ms 
guſon and general Richard Smith, Burke believed, of guarding again 
neither of whom were in the preſent ſimilar enormities in future, . 
parliament. The bufineſs there- nithed along with the authentic 
tore might be conſidered as devolv- and credit of theſe vouchers,” J 
ing upon him, as properly as upon arreſt, if poſſible, the current > 
any other member of the houſe. popular opinion, which threatena 
He muſt however decline it as im- finally to ſweep them away, Mr 
racticable. Perhaps impeachment Burke moved, on Wedneſday the 
fore the houſe of lords was the 28th of July, previouſly. to f 
proper way of proceeding upon third reading of the hill for 
the charge which had already re- gulating the affairs of India, „I 
ceived the ſanction of the commons. the houſe would, on Monday: 
If fo, what hope of ſucceſs could reſolve itſelf into a committee ut 
he, an individual, venture to en- inquire into the facts contained y 
tertain, when the nobleman, who the reports relative to, the ay. 
would be the preſident of the court, vernments of India,” He f 
had expreſsly declared, with re- that he was not ſurpriſed that at whe 
ſpect to the reports in which the 2 of the laſt parliament fu 
proceeding originated, that he re- be diſregarded by the preſent; þ 


garded them no more than the he was truly aſtoniſhed, that Mee of 
hiſſory of Robinſon Cruſoe? He reſult of enquiries undertaken ine, þ 
begged therefore to refer the bu- the expreſs deſire of the king hi cric 
ſineſs to the chancellor of the ex- his ſpeceh from the throne Md! 


chequer, whoſe duty it was, as years ago, ſhould be treated wi 
the winiſter and the repreſentative ſo much diſreſpect, by men who e inn: 
of the. reſt of the king's ſervants, tertained the higheſt veneration f 
to enforce the reſolutions of the every thing, that at all related” 4itu 
houſe reſpecting fir Elijah Impey, majeſty. - For himſelf, he felt ü 
rather than that of any private and there was no middle way in Mr. L 


individual member of parliament. buſineſs, and that his char day, 
Mr. Pitt however totally and un- was at ſtake. If, as had h Defeat 
equivocally declined any concern ſuggeſted, the reports were en int 
in the affair. fables, they were indeed calumi ward 


But there was nothing that ſat of the moſt bold and un prince ed a 
more - uneafily upon Mr. Burke, nature, and he himſelf was © try ir 
than the general diſcredit into famous calumniator. This wi lings. 
which the reports of the commit- age remarkable for its god d to 
tees for enquiring into the affairs of mour, its complaiſance, and in ſow x 
India had fallen. It could not be commodating temper. | Perl Is, an 
doubted, but that much that was theſe amiable and engaging red 
irregular, and much that was diſ- lities never ſhone with more il 
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ned luſtre than in the preſent 
ſurer of the navy. Mr. Dun- 
was a parent as well as himſelf, 
th regard to the two ſets of re- 
rs, though his were of more 
oble origin. The mother of 
mbler birth had borne the more 
merous offspring, while his ho- 
urable coadjutor, like the lioneſs, 
ho, being the royal beaſt, bore 
t one whelp at a time, had pro- 
ed a leſſer brood, but of a bolder 
p, and of ſomewhat a more 
zorous conſtitution, This gen- 
man had proved himſelf able to 
feat the wiſdom of Solomon, even 
the extraordinary trial ſcene, 
ich that wife ruler had cauſed 
be acted before him. He had 
n his child held up, and the 
wn ſcym.tar lifted to divide it, 
thout moving a muſcle, or diſ- 
wrering the ſmalleſt emotion. Not 
with him. The ſpectacle was 
o much for his feelings. He 
ald not bear the horrid fight. 
ut when the executioner had held 
* infant in the air, and was pre- 
ring to divide the body, from the 
ppe of the neck to the end of the 
ine, he had intercepted his arm, 
nd cried, “ Stop your flagitious 
and! Fell tyrant, ſtay! I am 
$ parent! The child is mine, 
d innocent! 


1 Adfum qui feci, in me convertite 
mm!“ 


— Dundas moved the order of 
le day, | 

Defeated in this meaſure, on the 
ac inſtant Mr. Burke brought 
ward a ſtring of motions, in- 
ded as a foundation for an en- 
ury into the conduct of Mr. 
dings, The firſt of theſe re- 
td to the inſtructions to Mr. 
ow reſpecting Almas Ali Khan. 
, and that which immediately 
Move it, were ſeconded by ma- 
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jor Scott. When Mr, Burke roſe 

to make his third motion, he was. 
interrupted by the chancellor ot 
the exchequer. Mr. Pitt aſked, 
How did that houſe, as a houſe of 
parliament, know as a fact the 
tranſactions upon which Mr. Burke 
grounded his motions? - If the 
motions paſſed, from what office 
were the papers expected to pro- 
ceed? To relieve the houſe from 
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the difficulties into which this pro- 


ceeding would inevitably throw it, 
he ſaid, he would move the order of 
the day. ä | 
This interruption called forth all 
the energy and enthuſiaſm of Mr, 
Burke. The inſenſibility of go- 
vernment to the foul enormities, 
lately perpetrated, and ſtill perpe- 
trating, by our countrymen in the 
Eaſt was truly ſhocking. He de- 
phony the day that the knows» 
edge of them had come to his 
mind. The miſerable objects it 
exhibited, countries extirpated, pro- 
vinces depopulated, cities and na- 
tions overwhelmed in one maſs of 
deſtruction, conſtantly dwelt on his 
imagination, The cries of the 
native Indians were never out of 
his ears. The facts of which, un- 
der the direction of parliament, he 
was obliged to inform himſelf, had 
left on his mind an impreſſion of 
horror, which frequently deprived 
him of fleep, and night and day 
preyed upon his peace, The reality 
of the reports had been impeached 
indeed, but in a way which evi- 
dently ſhowed the impeachment was 
only made to ſerve a purpoſe, , but 
never meaned to provoke a trial. 
Why would not the men who had 
contradicted them come forward 
and ſupport their allegations? He 
would meet them with alacrity on 
the ſpot, and in the moment was 
prepared to put the truth of every 
ſtatement in ſeventeen volumes of 
K 4 krepotta 
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reports to the teſt, Oh! he ex- 
claimed, what would he not riſque 
to find all the ſtrenes of horror, to 
which no deſcription was cqual, 
nothing but a fiction! It wou'd be 
to him a diſcovery more precious 
and grateful than the diſcovery of 
$ ned world. He wiſhed it for the 
honour of humanity, from ſympa- 
thy to millions of hopeleſs indivi- 
duals, and from an anxiety which 
he had long felt to retrieve this 
houſe, this country, this genera- 
tion, and even this company, from 
infamy and- execration, Why did 
not they who poſleſſed the ſecret, 
in compaſſion to mankind reveal it? 
He pathetically preſſed the ſubject 
upon the chancellor of the exche- 
quer. He ſaid, that Mr. Pitt ſat 
upon the bench, and that God, 
whoſe works were detaced, man, 
who had been reduced to beg gary, 
and Britain, whoſe honour ha re- 
ceived an indelible ſtain, called on 
Him for juſtice. How was he to 
account for the inſenſibility of the 
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miniſter, at a time of life. wi 
compaſſion was in its prime! 4 
had not ſurely, like major Sex 
undertaken an agency which 
would be diſhonour in any dep 
to relinquith. Mr. Burke, peri 
ing in preſſing the ſubject upon 
huuſe, was called down by K 
William Grenville, and at |; 
in ſpice of his pertinacity, 
overpowered by the loud and d 
tinual clamour that was made 
oppolition to him. | 
On the 1oth of Auguſt, it u 
moved by general Burgoynt, «Ty 
all papers relative to the impri 
ment of fir John Burgoyne, | 
commanding on the coaſt of ( 
mandel, be laid before the hou 
be general, however, u 
formed by Mr. Dundas and 4 
ſecrerary at war, that the bufing 
was taken up verv feriouſſy by, 
vernment, to whom it prope 
b-longed, and in conſequence 
theſe afſurances, he was induce 
withdraw his motion. 
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Bill for the Prevention of Bunge ling. 
- ed Debt. Taxes. 


X Othing attracted ſo general 
N an aitention during the ſeſ- 
on of which we are treating, as 
the regulations that were adopted 
upon the ſubject of ſmuggling, and 
rticularly the act of parliament, 
commonly called the commutation 
act. Vee have already naticed the 
ppointment, early in the laſt ſeſ- 
fon of the preceding parliament, 
of a committee to enquire into the 
HHeit practices uſed in defrauding 
the revenue. I his gommittee de- 
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Com mutation Aal. Lom, Uifl 
{ Scoilaude Refporation f 


livered in, in the courſe of the 
fon, as the refult of their in 
ries three reports, in, which 
ſubject was entered into at; 
detai', and which were'fegurded 
exhibiting very important n 
for the meliorution of the rere 
On the 11th of bebruary, 1 


Ecen, chairman of the com 
and ſeconded by Mr. Beaufoy, 
claring „ thut the hot prac 


bad greaily increaſed, that the] 
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1 »nue was defrauded to the 
et leſs than two millions 
and that theſe enor- 
.. +14 national lofles merited 
e and ſerious attention of 
ral” ent. s 
en after the meeting of the 
» vatliament, the ſubject of theſe 
arts, and ot the laws in being 
- the prevention of ſmuggling, 
- reterred to a committee of the 
vole houſe, On the ad of June, 
b comeittee was moved by the 
a ellor of the exchequer for 
ave to bring in a bill for the more 
ectual prevention of ſmugghng, 
he objets of this bill were, to ex- 
nd the diſtance from ſhore at 
hich ſeizures ſhould be luwful, 
 >rohibit the building veſſels of 


"4 
*: zum 


certain dimention and the arm- 


z them beyond a certain extent, 
d to introduce other regulations 
ding to the fame general object. 
the committee upon this bill, 
hich ſa on the 12th of July, a 
rat number of amendments were 
yroduced by the chancellor of the 
kchequer, ſome of the , moſt im- 
ant of which had been ſug- 
fed by Mr. Eden. A conhder- 
ble debate took plice on the regu- 
tions, rendering the owners of 
I» amenable for the miſcon- 
ut of the mariners, which had 
en originally introduced by the 
Is of 1779, and 178, and which 
ere preferred by the preſent mea- 
fe, The injuſtice of this provi- 
a was urged by Mr. \\ ilberforce 
ic Mr, Beautoy, who remarked, 
ut its tendeney, by making the 
uit of the ſervants to as acer 
jon the maſter, was to annex im- 
wity to guilt, and puniſhment to 
mocence ; and that the hardſlip 
| entirely upon the fair trader, 
the excluſion ot ſuch as were 
cerned in articles of illicit com- 


ic, Mr, Euring and Mr. Rich- 
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ard Atkinſon, two gentlemen e- 
tenſively concerned in commerce, 
declared, that ſuch was the iniqui- 
ty of theſe laws, that they were 

etermined as ſoon as poſfible ta 
ceaſe to have any concern in the 
article of ſhipping, and that the 
general reſolution of the merchants 
of London was ſimilar to their 
own. The ſpirit of the proviſions 
was defended by Mr. Arden and 
Mr. Macdonald. In conſequence 
however of the repreſentations that 
were made Mr. {itt brought up 4 
clauſe, the object of which was ts 
have it declured /by a jury previ- 
ouſly to trial, whether the circums 
ſtances attendant on the ſeiſure of 
a ciel, ſhould be perſiſſed in and 
prog cuted to forfeiture in the court 
of exchequer. Mr, Pitt had ſtated 
the diſtance from ſhore at which a 
ſeiſure ſhould be conſidered as legal 
at four leagues. Upon this an 
amendment was moved by captain 
Macbride, extending it to fix 


leagues. - At the fame time a clauſe 


was brought up by Mr. Eden, in 
concert with the chancellor of the 
exchequer, providing for the in- 
demnity of ſuch offences as ſhould 
have been committed previouſly to 
the bill's having paſſed into a law. 
On the 21ſt of June, the com- 
mittee for taking into conſideration 
the reports was moved by Mr. Pitt, 
to come to a number of reſolutions, 
8 to the introduction of a 
ill for repealing the duties on tea, 
and granting to the crown other 
duties upon that article, together 
with ſeveral additional duties on 
windows, On the Sth of July, the 


committee was farther moved hy 


Mr. jKoſe, fecretary to the treg- 
ſury, to come to ſeveral reſolutions 
reſpecting the importation of cocoa 
nuts and coftee, and for repcalin 
the inland duties of exciſe vn thoſe 
articles. Theſe reſolutions were 
made 
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made the ſubject of an inſtruction 
to the gentlemen appointed to pre- 

re the bill we have mentioned, 
in order to their proviſions - being 
included in that meaſure. The 
propoſition was in a good degree 
tounded on the ideas ſuggeſted in 
the reports of the ſelect committee, 
who had pointed it out as an eli- 
gible meaſure to reduce the Uuties 
on tea, and to ſubſtitute in lieu of 
them an impoſition on windows. 
Tney had even entered into a cal- 
culation reſpecting the proportions 
that ought to be preſerved under 
each of theſe heads, though their 
calculations were by no means im- 
plicitly adopted by the chancellor 
of the exchequer. Since however, 
in conſequence of the labours of 
theſe gentlemen, the merits of the 
ſubject were conſiderably under- 
ſtood, Mr. Pitt did not enter into 
a laboured elucidation of them. 
The amount of the preſent revenue 
upon tea, he ſtated at between 
700,000 1. and 80, ooo I. It was 


his intention not to raiſe upon that 


article in future more than 169, oool. 
ſo that the reduction to be provided 
for by the new ſubſtitute, was at 
leaſt equivalent to 620,900l. The 
benefits he profeſſed to have in view 
were principally, the check, or ra- 
ther the abſolute deſtruction of the 
ſmuggling trade; the advantage in 
the firſt place, of the Eaſt India 
company, who, in conſequence of 
this meaſure, would find a vent 
for 14,000,0c0 pound of tea, in- 
flead of 5,500,000, and, in the ſe- 
cond to the nation in general, ſince 
beſide the immediate intereſt we 
had in their proſperity, the com- 
pany would be enabled to take up 
twenty more large ſhips, and find 
employment for 2000 additional 
ſeamen. -- | | 
The meafure was received in its 
firit introduction, with a confider- 
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able degree of favour and apyl, 
by all ſides of the houſe, 1 
een of the exchequer in 
ticular received the compliment 
Mr. alderman Newnham and w 
Dempſter; the latter of wh 
however remarke1, that only 
circumſtance could have made l 
approve of the plan that had jy 
been opened more highly than 
did; and that was, firſt to þ 
ſeen a petition on the table fn 
the Eaſt-India company, pray 


that the plan might be adh 
Had that been the caſe the bee 
pany would gladly have contract ot 
with the public to fupply then * 


the prices ſtated in the calcula 


of the chancellor of the exch 
He alſo expreſſed himſelf tein 1 
that the tax might be optional, may , 


taxes of a fimilar nature wert 
Holland. This idea was condem wi 
ed by Mr, Jenkinſon. Mr. T4 
was particularly diſpleaſed witht 
miniſter for having afſagged in! 
ſpeech, that the plan before t 
houſe was in a great degree ne 


and Mr. Sheridan remarked, fl mY 
this was ſo far from being m © ! 
that, if Mr. Pitt had aſked for tei * 
he would have given him two bil m 
drawn upon the ſubject duri * 


the exiſtence of the late adult 
(tration. 

The bill was not introduced 
the houſe, till the zoth of Jil 
and it underwent ſome altem 
in its principle, in conſequence 
amendments offered to the hol 
by the chancellor of the excheque 
In the debate that took place 


its report from the committee ont wh 
1cth of Auguſt, it by nb mea ny 


experienced the ſame indulge 
that had been extended to it a 
firit introduction, It was ſupp 
ed by alderman Newnhan, al 
man Watſon, and Mr, Ham 
It encountered the diſapproval 
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Mr, Milnes, fir Edward Aſtley, 
ür Charles Bampeld, who 
rer entertained too much con- 
ce in the miniſter to be willin 

ire a ſerious interruption 10 bis 
ures. The oppaſition of Mr. 
ige was more decided, Mr. 
1 declared, that, now that he 
the plan in detail, his expec- 
as of its practicability and pro- 
nreneſs were much narrowed 
compariſon of his idea of the 
bility of the meaſure, which 
| been recommended in the re- 
of the ſele&t committee, Mr. 
x ridiculed the attempt of the 
uſer to have the meaſure conſi- 
d in the light of a commuta- 
„ It was unjuſt and oppreſſive, 
take off a tax upon a luxury, 
to ſubſtitute in its ſtead a tax 
n what was indiſpenſibly ne- 
ary. He aſked what connexion 
re was between an impoſt upon 
and an impoſt upon windows. 
e conſumption of ſpirituous li- 
ors was an article of ſmuggling, 
ch equally demanded the atten- 
| of parliament with the con- 
pption of tea, But no man 
Id look at the idea of carrying 
principle of the bill to this ex- 
it, without feeling a horror at 
adſurdity. Spirits were a lux- 
' (till more than tea, and to tax 
deſcriptions of men as the pre- 
it bill did, becauſe they might 
1nk ſpirits in their houſes if they 
iſe it, was ſomething too fla- 
nt to be thought on for a mo- 
it, If the principle of this bill 
to be admitted, we had not been 
much obliged to the Eait India 
Mpany as had been pretended, 
e, without having recourſe to 
t inſtrumentality, we might at 
| times have obtained the ſame 
'nue upon our houſes and -our 
tons. It was added, that the 
trade, inſtead of being ad- 


the contrary was a neceſſary, 


vantageous to the Britiſh 0 was, 


through the operation of climate, 
conſidered by the beſt judges as 
inimical to it, Mr, Courtenay drew 
a compariſon between the bill now 
before the houſe and the gabelle or 
falt tax in France, There an im- 
poſt was laid upon that article, and 
every man was obliged to take and 
pay for a certain quantity, whe- 
ther he wanted it or not. As the 
preſent adminiſtration had attempt- 
ed to elevate the commons of Eng- 
land to the ſame rank, and inveſt 
them with the ſame franchiſes as 
the parliaments of France, it was 
perfectly conſiſtent in them to in- 
troduce a fimilar principle of taxa- 
tion. The tenderneſs and berig-' 
nity of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer was evident. Such a hap- 
p 4 would have the beſt 
e and prevent all murmuring 
and diſcontent. For, why ſhould 
Engliſhmen complain, when they 
were conſidered as entitled to the 
ſame treatment with the moſt 
lite and diſtinguiſhed nation in the 
world ? Mr. Fox however would 
not admit that the caſes of the 
commutation and the gabelle were 
at all J_ The former clearly 
related to a luxury, which was no 
way conducive to health. Salt — 
therefore it was far. leſs oppreſſive 
to oblige all the ſubjects of — 
to purchaſe a given quantity of 
that commodity than to compel all 
perſons, whether they drank tea 
or not, to pay a tax for it. = 
Mr. Pitt replied. He obſerved; 
in anſwer to a recommendation 
Mr. Fox for deterring the ſubject 
to another ſeffion, that it did not 
admit of delay, To defer it was 
to give notice to the ſmuggler 
when the battle was to begin. It 
was to ſay to him,“ You ſee we 
deal like men of honour ; we give 
you 
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you fix months to complete your 
traffic, Redouble your diligence, 
work double tides, for alter fix 
months you can ſmuggle no more.“ 
Not more than one half of the 
commodity conſumed paid any duty 
at all, that half would ſoon be re- 
Buced to a third, and the third to a 
fourth. He called upon Mr. Eden 
as chairman of the ſelect commit- 
tee, to declare whether, from what 
2 knew of the ſubject, he dared 
count upon tea as a. permanent ob- 
ject of revenue, It was eaſy to 
argue in favour of making the new 
tax optional. But the preſent fate 
of the revenue and public credit 
did not permit him to barter a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty, He was 
obliged to felect an object upon 
which he could build the moſt en- 
tire and confident expectation; and 
with the invaluable benefits that 
would reſult from this meaſure to 
the public, he was ready to riſque 
any unpopularity it might 'occa- 
fion, notwithſtanding the induitry 
With which popular odium was ex- 
cited againit it. Ibe oppoſition 
divided the houſe upon the queſ- 
tion for recommitting the bill, ayes 
40, noes 14f, majority o. 
On the 17th of Auguſt, the bill 


was carried up to the houſe of 


lords. It was oppoſed by lord 
Loughborough and lord Stormont. 
The former of theſe noblemen en- 
tered minutely into the ſubject, and 
repreſented the facrifice ot a mof! eli- 
gible object of taxation, and an object 
that produced to the revenue near 
a million ſterling, as a meaſure of 
the moſt ruinous tendency. He 
| obſerved that once gien up, it 
could never be recovered, and that 
five times the quantity of tea ſold 
yearly that had formerly been fold, 
would not produce an equal reve— 
nue at the new duty. Ihe whole 
gonſumption of Europe, by the 
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upon the ſubject of ſmuggling 


beit accounts, did not amo 
an average of more than 10004 
pounds. He ſtated it as 2 
pa pable error, to ſuppoſe thy 
pretent meaſure would effec { 
annihilation of ſmuggling. } 
eluding the 12 per cent. | 
duty, the five per cent. merc, 
profit allowed to the Eaſt India 
pany, and 74 per cent. differ 
upon the expence of ihe ur 
tion of our rivals n this commer 
the profit that Hill remained tj 
duce the ſmuggler to continue 
trade was 25 per cent, 

The bill received the mus 
ſent at the cloſe of the ſeh 
At the fame time, beſide they 
we have mentioned, a third] 
paſſed into a law, for the rai 
tion of the duties upon Brick 
ro diſcontinue, far 
limited time, certain 1mpoſisy 
rum and ſpirits imported from 
Weſt Indies. Theſe three! 
comprehended the whole plag 
the chancellor of the exche 
chanc 
preſe 
next 
, the 
| Was 
e deh 
Pitt 
dus C 


far as it was now ſubmitted {op 
liament. | 

On the zoth of June, M. 
opened to the houſe «f com 
the buſineſs of the loan. J 
ſum that had been found neal 
to be borrow: d, was oo, ooch. 
the purpoſe of borruwing this 


"mop 
the chancellor of the exch(q wy 
di''ributed the muner genden“ | ro 
two claſies. The terms fi of th 
agreed upon were 10ck.at | te Ic 
per cent, gol. at four per d oli 
tive fillings and fix pence of a b hoy 


annuity, and three fitths 0:4 
tery ticket, for exery ung 
pounds advanced. he cul 
betu een the tu ſets of bidde 
a diſterence ot. tix pence vp 
ſ.bjeft of the long anaulgs 
the party finally rejecled in 
in its numbers Mr. Richard 


9 


Y 
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Doble leng h for the unpo- operations of finance we ought to 


ir ſerrice in which he was 
rd of negociating a loan, 
meroducing new taxes to pay 
jurerelt of that loan iu à year of 
» He had however one con- 
hon in theſe cireumſtances, that 
nd the undefirable neceſſity 
ed to his hands and was not 
athor of it, It was not per- 
-{ him to decline from motives 
perſonal ſceurity the ira ſome 
neſs of winding up the account's 
ke war, and eudenyburing 10 re- 
ke the proſperity of the finan- 
of Britain te ſaid, he had 
u through the whole affair up- 
he principles he had always 
eſſed, and he aſſured the houſe 
not one ſhilling ef the loan 
reſe-red by him. The inde- 
lent and impartial condu+*t of 
Pitt in this inſtance was 
abt entitled 10 conlideruble 
mendat ion. 1 
ut this was not the only opera- 
of finance, which preſſed upon 
chancellor of the exchequer for 
preſent year. His attention 
next claimed by the unfunded 
the amount of which in navy 
| Was 13, oo, ol. and in ord- 
e debentures +,007,000l. more. 
Pitt obſerved that he has been 
dis of ſunding the whole of 
Jum immediately, but that he 
ound tha! ſuch a proceeding 
d have materially affected the 
tot lock and enhanced the terms 
te loin, He had therefore 
| obliped to compound the bu- 
„and to content himſelf to 
no more for the preſent 
boo, oool. He had Always 
| Of opinion that a four per 
| flock was better for the 
My than a three per cent, 
1 fire per cent, bettet than 
* per cent. The ground of 


« 


Mr. Pitt apologiſed at his opinion Was, that in all our 


have in view a plan of redemp- 
tion, Gradually to redeem and e 
tiuguiſh our debt, would ever 'beiths 
purluit of 4 wile and well regulated 
government; and the public'vught 
upon no account to be taught to 
look upon this as a chimerical ide 
A high rate of intereſt however 
was a thing little relifhed, and he 
had been informed by the 
lenders, that it would be imprace- 
ticable to negotiate the loan an 
ſettle the exiſting debt upon t 
terms. Reduced to 'an'ttetionvin 
the buſineſs, he had preferred un 
intereſt of five per cent fur the 
new fund rather than for the loan. 
The former was undoubtedly a 
matter of experiment; the holders 
of the bills were already c mmitted 
with the public, and a failure in 
this inſtance would be leſs ma- 
terial than in the ſubſcription for 
the loan. Ihe objsdion of the 
ſtock holders to the idea bf redemp 
tion lie propoſed to obviate b ee 
ing the tund irveddonadle for 
thirty years, or till 25, ooc, oool. 


the 


of the exiſting funds ſhould be ex- 
tinguiſhed. A five per cent. fund, 
eſtimuting it at the preſent rate of 
the ſeveral ſtocks, ought to be ta- 
ken at -ninety-five. _ He however 
co ceived that we might permit it 
to be taken at two per cent. lower, 
and fhil make an advantageous 
- bargain for the public; and this 
was the price at which he propoſed 
to eſlimate e. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
next proceeded to the ſubject of the 
taxes. The annuity on the loan 
would be 315, oool. the (intereſt of 
the new fund would be ſomethin 
more than this. Ile pr 
provide for the intereſt at four per 
cent. of the remainder ot the out- 
"ſtanding debt; fo that in a futute 


ſed to 


« t5thoo, 


a. 


vide an annual 


lings per chaldron. 
- originally been impoſed to raiſe a 


be 120, oool. 
- Which had not been touched ſince 
the reign of queen Anne, were to 
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ſeſſion, when a fund was to be 
provided for this ſum, nothing far · 
ther would be wanted than the 
difference between four per cent. 
and the terms which it might be 
Judged neceſſary to give to the ſub- 
ſcribers, He had therefore to pro- 
| produce of, about 
910,000l, The firſt tax he ſug- 
geſted for this purpoſe, was a tax 
of fix pence ad two ſhillings upon 
hats, This Mr. Pitt took at 
150, oool. His next object of tax- 
ation was ribbons and gauzes ; 
ribbons from one penny for every 
twelve yards to one penny per 
yard, The eſtimate of this tax 
-ampunted to 120, oool. The third 
.article mentioned by the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer was coals, 
The laſt duty impoſed upon all 
coals imported into the port of 
London, was a duty of three ſhil- 
This had 


fund for the building of churches 


in the city. Mr. Pitt propoſed to 
make it univerſal. 
time he intended to provide an ex- 
_emption in favour of certain ma- 
nufacturers, and he calculated the 
tax at 150,0001, 


At the ſame 


The next ſub- 


ject of his propoſed taxes, was 


ſuch horſes as werenot employed in 


agriculture or other labour. The tax 


vas to be ten ſhillings per head, and 
the amount was taken at 100, ocol. 
Printed linens and calicoes were 


propoſed to be ſubjected to an addi- 


tional duty of about ten per cent; 


and the amount of this tax would 
Candles, an article 


pay an additional duty of one half- 


penny per pound, and this would 


produce 100, ol. Another object 
of taxation brought forward by 
. the chancellor of the exchequer, 


was licences to perſons dealing in 
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exciſeable commodities, 
pound to fifty pounds, The 
duce of this tax would be tg 
Bricks aud tiles, the former a 
ſhillings and fix penee per tho 
were ſuggeſted by Mr. Pitt, 
ſource of a new duty, whid 
eſtimated at 50,cocl, 4 f 
object of taxation was that af 
lifications for ſhooting,” and 
tations from lords of mund 
one guinea each. The fin 
duced would be zo, docl. 4 
ditional tax upon paper wal 
at 18, oool. And the catalog 
concluded with a tax upon had 
coaches of five ſhillings per 
which would produce the ft 
12,0001. to the public. 
Mr. Fox treated the Tub 
finance, which had ju 
opened by the chancellor 
exchequer, with great liberal 
candour. He commended they 
upon which Mr: Pitt bad mai 
loan, becauſe he had got'th 
ney for the public upon the 
terms he could obtain, without 
dulging in the conſideratio 
ther this or that particular fun 
moſt capable of redemption, 
was the principle that had 
adopted by the preceding aun 
ration. He gave him great 
and aſcribed to him infinite 
for having brought fo 
much of the unfunded debt 
ſaid, he might probably WF bi! 
the taxes more minutelj 1 
tuture ſtage of the bulinels 
he felt himſelf much telt 
upon that ſubject from the id 
entertained of the fituatios 
exigencies of the ' country 
obſerved, that moſt of them 
upon the immediate neceſſan 
life, and added, that he hop! 
would convince gentlemen, f 
poſture of affairs was ſuch, 
quired pold and effectual t 
: Te” 


tiere it, and induce them to 
in ſupporting the miniſter in 
ing into effect the burthens it 
it be neceſſary to impoſe. 

de project of Mr. Pitt upon 
ſubjet of the navy bills did 
rely meet the concurrence 
» holders of thoſe bills. They 
diſſatisfied with the price at 
k the ſtock was taken, which 
ding to them, ought to have 
| ninety-one and not ninety- 
Mr. Pitt had at the ſame time 
buted the bill holders into 
, in order that thoſe perſons 
had advanced their money 
ef might be firſt conſidered in 
ment. The bills to be dif- 
red had been iſſued from June 
1, to June 1782. They were 
ibuted iato claſſes of three 
ths each. The firſt claſs Mr, 
propoſed to diſcharge at par, 
the other claſſes ſubject to a 
punt adequate to that to which 
would be liable in the mar- 
This principle of diſcount 
ed a ſecond head in the com- 
ats of the bill holders. 

0 meet in ſome meaſure the 
of the public creditors, the 
cellor of the exchequer new 
lelled the reſolutions, in the com- 
tee of ways and means of the 
N of July, ſo as conſiderably to 
ce the amount of the diſcount. 
bill holders were not yet ſa- 
ed, A petition was preſented 
them by Mr. Henry Thorn- 
on the 3d of Auguſt, praying 
arther relief. The 7abſet of the 
ton was taken up in the com- 
te on the 6th inſtant. Upon 
oeeaſion it was aſſerted by Mr. 
that the ſcheme of the chan- 
r of the exchequer aimed a 
' at the public faith of the 
ty, It had uniformly bgen 
prachce in preceding inſſances 
wole perſons, who refuſed the 
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offers made them by government, to 


be paid off at par in the ſubſequent 
year. But in the preſent ci 
the offers were not inducements 
but compulſions, and no option 
was admitted. He remarked in 
articular, that to pay off thoſt 
wy who having only a poſterior title 
to pay, might be induced to 
cloſe with the terms, was to impeach 
the faith of parliament, and eſſen- 
tally to injure the national credit. 


Mr. Hamet, who had been particu- 


larly active in the bufineſs, though, 
as he aſſured the houſe, from motives 
perfectly diſintereſted,' earneſtly 

efſed the miniſter to concede the 

uſineſs ; fince the part he was tak- 
ing, however well deſigned, was 
evidently injuring and undermining 
that popularity, * which he was 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed, and 
which was ſo effential to the na- 
tional welfare, Mr. Huſſey joined 
in the ſame recommendation, re- 
marking, that uponthis calculation 
the difference would not amount to 
more than zool. per annum, which 
certainly ought not to be a ſaffi- 
cient inducement with the miniſter 
for which to riſk the national cre» 
dit. Mr. Pitt at length declared 
himſelf ready to concede the point 
of the diſcount. Confidering the 
extreme delicacy of the ſubject, 
conſidering the tranſcendent im- 
portance of public credit, he 
ſhould think it wiſe to ſacrifice 
to men's prejudices and caprices 
however ill- founded. He was him» 
ſelf as much ſatisfied as ever, that 
the meaſure he had propoſed, was 


dictated by propriety and juſtice, 
and was that ſpecies of conduct, 


equally partaking of vigour and 
economy, which the fituation of the 
The money 
about to be given away by aban- 
doning the diſccunts, would de near 


100, 0 = l. If the houſe thoupht it 
right 
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Tight to refign this ſum, he would 
not oppoſe. them, But he hyped it 
was to be underitood, that the reſt 
of his plan was to remain un- 
touched. It was obſeryed by Mr. 
Huſſey, that, while the minitter 
was thus penurious in a buſmeſs 
that Se fuck at public credit, 


he had been equally prodigal in 


allowing an intereſt of four per 
cent. upon the debentures of the 
ordnance, which, in no former in- 
ſtanee, had borne any intereſt at 
all. "Ur. Roſe defended the mea- 


ſure, on the foot of the conſider- 


able time, that had elapſed 
fince the commencement of many 
of the debentures. He was an- 
ſwered by Mr. Courtenay, who ob- 
ferved, that the perſons contracting 
with the board of ordnance, had 
always demanded an additional 
ice for their. commodities, in lieu 
of the intereſt allowed upon navy 
ills. 1 3 
3 article in the miniſter's liſt 
of taxes, which experienced the 
noſt vigorous oppoſition, was the 
duty upon coals. It was expreſsly 
excepted to by fir John Wrot- 
teſly member for Staffordſhire, Mr. 
Stanley for Lancaſhire, fir William 
Moleſworth for Cornaal, fir Wil- 
Mam Cunningham for Linlithgow- 
ſhire, fir Matthew White Ridley 
Yor Newcaſtle, Mr. Walter Stan- 
hope for Hull, and the earl of 
Surrey for Carliſle. It was alſo 
underitood to have been regarded 
in a very 6ffcenfive light by the carl 
of Lonſdale, The objection, upon 
which the principal ſtreſs ſeems to 
- have been laid, was the impracti- 
cability of providing ſuch exemp- 
tions in favour ot manufactures, 
as ſhould preyent many of them 
from being ruined. The tax was 
at length on the 7th of !uly with- 
739 6 the chanc-llor of the ex- 
cChequer. His opinion reſpecting 


able to prepare a bill pro ch 


poſl- office. An addition yas 
to the poſtage of letters, and 


upon the ſubjeR of ranking 


120,000, The next ſubſitu 


exciſe, or upon the ſigck 


it remained unalte | 
the information oo had — 
to collect, the minds of men 
ſo adverſe to the meaſure. , 
would be neceſſary to guard it 
ſuch an infinite variety ofexce 
and regulations, that he thou 
more expedient to abandon tie 
than vainly to expect amidi 
multitude of important ſubjech 
called for his attention, 9 
dified in the courſe of t 
ſeſſion. ü 
On the 23d of July, the} 
being in a committee of wi 
means, the chancellor of the 
chequer tated the new taxes, 
he would be obliged to ſublicy 
the room of thoſe that were 
Fharged. The amount of the 
tax had been taken at 150 
the licences for hop-planting, yl 
were alſo given up, would 
a deficiency of cool ; and 
would be a defalcation in the 
duce of ſeveral other taxes, in 
ſequence of the modification 
had undergone. The chancel 
the exchequer propoſed ty | 
forward new duties to the an 
of 200, oool. The firſt obj 
lected for this | purpoſe yas 


tain regulations were intro 
whole of which was ell 


a variation in the, article of qu 
cations and deputations, whic 
taken at 1-,000l, The tar 
gold and filver plate, of hid 
experiment had been made i 
former inſtances, and which 
been abandoned, Mr. Piu pro 
to revive. It had formeriy 
collected, either by the indie 
entering his plate in the on 


de old ſmith. It was now pro- 
4 to be collected in the affay, 
hich time it was to receive a 
cular ſtamp. The tax was to 
kx pence per ounce upon filver 
r, and eight ſhillings per ounce 
old plate, and the whole 
computed at 25, 00l. Ten 
lings and fix pence additional 
was to be impoſed upon ale 
nees, and twenty ſhillings per 
dred weight upon the export of 
| Theſe would produce, the 
40,0001, and the ſecond 15, oool. 
dn the queſtion of qualifica- 
s, a converſation took place 
n the ſubject of the game laws, 
þ Mr. Pitt and Mr. Sheridan 
d to condemn. Mr. Sheridan 
e notice, that as ſoon as the bu- 
of the day was concluded, 
would move for leave to bring 
bill for their repeal, hut was 
ſuaded to relinquiſh his inten- 
„ on account of the advanced 
e of the ſeſſion. 
Dn the 28th of July, rhe reſo- 
jon for impoling certain duties 
nbbons and gauzes was alſo diſ- 
reed, and Mr. Pitt ſubſtituted 
their room a duty of three ſhil- 
n 4 pound upon the import of 
| ilk, and two ſhillings per 
nd upon the import of thrown 


ime inconfiderable alterations 
made in the other taxes which 
deen propoſed for the preſent 
The duty on candles was 
icularly animadverted on; and 
vas remarked, that while ſuch 
as affected conſiderable bo- 
of men, or great landed pro- 
Kos, were withdrawn, that, 
lch fell exclufively upon the 
, who had no advocate, was 
ved without melioration, and 


ited of no redreſs. The tax 
an bricks was particularly ob- 
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jected to by lord Mahon and fit 


Richard Hill, the latter of whom 
qualified his oppoſition with the 
moſt extraordinary compliments to 
the chancellor of the exchequer. 
The tax upon linens and cali.-ves 
were ſtrongly excepted ro by Mr. 
Dempſter, Mr. Hay Campbel lord 
advocate of Scotland, fir William 
and 
others, on the part of the manu- 
facturers. Upon this queſtion the 
houſe divided, ayes 66, noes 14, 
Majority 52. 
Mr. Pitt having given notice 
upon the day on which he opened 
the budget, that there was an ar- 
rear upon the civil liſt, which 
would in the courſe of the ſeſſion 


be fubmitted to the conſideration 


of parliament, Mr. Fox expreſſed 
himſelf a little ſurpriſed at the in- 
telligence, as he had underſtood 


from the board of treaſury, with 
which he might be ſuppoſed to 


have had the preateſt connexion, 
that the civil liſt had been kept 
within bounds during the late ad- 
To refute this affer- 
tion, the chancellor of the exche- 

ver took occaſion, on the 21ſt of 
fuly, when the royal meſſage do 

th houſes was referred to the 
committee of ſupply, to lay upon 


'the table an account of the charye 
for the year which was juſt expired, 
diſtinguiſhing the expence in each 


quarter, together with the differ- 
ence between the eſtimated annual 
charge of the civil lift, and the ex- 
pence of the above period. He 


- obſerved, that from this paper it 


would appear, that the principal 
part of the arrear incurred, belong- 
ed to that very board of treafury 
which Mr. Fox had riſen to de- 


fend. He concluded with moving, 


„% That a ſum, not exceeding 
60,00. I. be granted to his majeſty, 
L to 


i 
l 
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to enable him to diſcharge the debt 
contracted on the civil liſt, and to 
defray its farther expences.“ 
The aſſertions of Mr, Pitt, and 
the accuracy of the account he had 
reſen ed, were controcerted by 
Mr Sheridan. In order the more 
explicitly to elucidate the ſubject, 
the houſe was moved, on the 16th 
of Auguſi, by this latter gertle- 
man, for ſeveral papers, from which 
he conceived he ſhould be able to 
pefutc the ſtatements of the chan 
cellor of the exchequer, When 
the papers were upon the table, 
Mr. Sheridan, in purſuit of his fo. 
mer argument, pointed out an omiſ- 
ſion of no leſs than eighty places, 
the ſalaries of which amounted to 
r,-col, in the eſtimated charge. 
Excluſive of this glaring error, the 
per ĩtielf was extremely deluſive, 
nce it only compared the actual 
charges againſt the four quarters of 
receipt, without taking into conſi- 
deration the ſuppreſſed places, the 
impreſt of the exchequer, and the 


ſavings 1n the ſeveral offices. From 


a ſtatement of theſe articles, toge- 


ther with the error cf 11,0001, Mr. 
Sheridan adduced, that there had 


been no arrear upon the two firſt 
quarters, and that upon the laſt 


quarter of the late, together with 
the firſi quarter of the prefent ad- 


miniſtration, the arrear had amount · 


ed to no more than 16, col. He 
obſerved, that this debt accrucd 


from a circumſtance againſt which 


it was impoſſible to provide, ſince 
many of the demands came in after 
- the quarters accounts were reſpec- 


tively made up, from abroad, and 


ſome of them from ſo diſlart a 
quarter as the Eaſt Indies. Mr. 
Sheridan concluded with moving 


two reſolutions, one for a more ac- 


. curate eſtimate of the expenditure, 
the other, to enforce the proviſion 


6 


Mr. Sheridan's arguments, 


4 


of Mr. Burke's bill, by u 
a complete and accurate a 
of the entire reccipt and, 
penditure of the civil liſt yd 
pat year, was ordered to be 
nually laid before that h 
Mr. Fox ſeconded the may 
He acknowledged that there! 
probably no imputation aſcriby 
to any perion, and declared ii 
ſtill thought, as he had «one 
lait year, that the revenue d 
civil liſt ought to be augmeny 
He added, that the preſent u 
niſtration would, in his op 
have done better, in bringing: 
to explain and amend Mr. Bug 
bill, with a view to the propd 
a permanent augmentation. 
author of the bill expreſl:d hin 
conſiderably dilpleated and 
ſerved it as a feature in the gg 
adminiitration, that they ſuperla 
an expreſs act of parliament 
came down to the houſe for 1 
to pay the civil lift, in defiance 
legal authority, and the conij 
tion of Britain. : 
Mr. Roſe moved the queſit 
adjournment upon Mr, Sheri 
reſolutions. The tenour of the 
of them would be obeyed axatl 
of courſe, without the formill 
of a reſolution upon the ſabpi 
and as to the Jatter, a compli 
was actually impoſſible, tor 
of adminiſration's being able 
come at a knowledge of the 
Mr. Steele, ſecretary to the ii 
ſyry together with Mr, k 
ſeconded the motion, and en 
voured to ipralidate a pan 


on that only 14,000]. wen 
deducted uy | the 9 
ing of 44, oool. in order 
the actual arrear. The chin 
lor of the exchequer 0 


that, had Mr. Fox had the ge 
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acknowlege on à former 
* he lid not think there 
| any imputation due to the 
ac miniiiry, the trouble which 
been given to the houſe 
14 have been totally unneceſ- 
With reſpect to the manner 
hich he had brought forward 
buſineſs, he declared it was for 
candour of that houſe and the 
ic to decide, whether he had 
d wiſely, in aſking for a ſuffici - 


ill the end of two years, from 
commencement of the debt al- 
Iv incurred, that in the mean 
an experiment might be made, 
y wile regulation and ſtrict œco- 
pr, the expenditure could not 
*duced within ſuch bounds, as 
ender any augmentation unne- 


al ys 

Cs 15th of June, Mr, alder- 
| Newnham renewed his motion 
he lall ſeſſion for the repeal of 
receipt tax. Many gentlemen, 
among others Mr. Macnamara 
fir Matthew White Ridley, 
ported the motion upon the 
nd of their being inſtructed for 
purpoſe by their conflituents. 
Matthew added, that he felt a 
onal averſion to the tax, on ace 
t of the fate it had drawn on 
nobleman who had ſuggeſted it 
he houſe, The public too, 
zh innocent, was treated as an 
lary, and involved in the pu- 
ment, ſince they had thus been 
red of the ſervice of as able 
s ypright a member of parlia- 
t, 23 had ever fat within thoſe 
s. Mr. Pitt pleaded the cauſe 
le tax, which now produced 
* than 100,000}, per annum, 
relpeting which he had no 
it but it would jncreaſe, and 
ene a fill greater object than it 


ſum to enable the civil liſt to go 
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more ſanguine in his expectations, 
The motion was rejected by a ma- 


jority of 894 / | 
On the 23d of June, Mr. Demp# 
ſter drew the attention of the houſs 
of commons to the general ſtate of 
our finances. He obſerved upon 
the enormous amount of the na- 
tional debt; ie contraſted the re» 
venues and diſburſements of go» 
vernment, and inferred from the 
whole, that the finking fund was al- 
ready virtually ab:orbed, and that 
80,000]. would remain to be pro- 
vided annually. From theſe ob- 
ſervations he proceeded to diſcuſy | 
the calculations of Dr. Price, ba- 
ron Maſeres and Mr. Sinclair, re- 
ſpecting the extinction of the na- 
tional debt. He ſaid that commiſ- 
fioners ought to be ſpeedily ap- 
inted to enquire into, and lay tha 
undation of a plan for this pur · 
poſe ; and added, that, if no mis 
nilter in the courſe of the next ſefs_ 
ſion would undertake the buſineſs, - 
inſignificant as he was, he would 
move for ſuch a committee. In 
our preſent ſituation there was no 
ſource of wealth, no ſubject of na- 
tional melioration and improvement 
that ought to be neglected. In his 
opinion the advantages of Scots 
land, for the creation of the moſt 
extenſive and important fiſheries, 
were ſuch as deſerve every kind of 
co-operation and favour. In con- 
nexion with this ſubje&, hc anime 
adverted upon the complicated and 
abſurd nature of the cuſtom houſe 
regulations. He concluded with 
moving, * That a committee be ap- 
pointed to enquire i to the fate of 
the Bri. iſh fiſheries, navigation, and 
commerce, and the molt effectual 
means for their extenhon and im- 
prorement.“ 
The chancellor of the exehequep 
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his moſt hearty aſſent to the diſin- 


texcited motives claimed by that 
gentleman, and thanked him for 
the manner in which he had brought 
the ſubject under public diſcuſſion. 
He objected to his repreſentation of 
the ſtate of the ſinking fund, and 
thought it neceſſary to obſerve, 
that that branch of the revenue 
had been uninterm.ttedly improv- 
ing and increaſing, leit an idea 
ſhould go abroad that our ſituation 
was worſe than it really was. He 
added, that the burthens upon com- 
merce from cuſſom-houſe regula- 
tions, had been long under conh- 
deration, and the enquiries reſpect- 
ing them nearly completed ; and 
for theſe and other reaſons, recom- 
mended the ſelection of the fiſh- 
eries as the immediate ſubſect of 
the preſent enquiry. Mr. Demp- 
ſter adopted the amendment of Mr. 
Pitt, With the ſame view that he 
had made the preceding motion, 
this vencrable character proceeded, 
on the zd of Auguſt, to move for 
leave to bring in a bill, to allow 
tenants and ſubrenants, employed 
in the fiſheries of Great Britain, to 
commute for money the perſonal 
ſervices which they were bound to 
perform to their landlords. The 
deſign of the motion-was merely to 
bring the ſubje& under the conſi- 
deration of the public ; and, in caſe 
1t-met with the concurrence of the 
parties concerned, to reſume and 
carry it into execution in the enſu- 
ing ſeiſion. | 8 

The laſt meaſure of conſiderable 
conſequence that occupied the at- 


tention of the preſent ſeſſion, was 
a meaſure of comprehenſive policy 
. aud general juſtice; the reſtoration 


of the eſtutes cunfiſcated to the 


_ crown iu the kingdom of Scotland, 


upon the termination ot the rebellion 
Of 1745+ The bulinels was moved, 


4 * 


on the ſame day with the bill q 
Demptter, by Mr. Henry Dun 
and ſeconded by the chancel 
the exehequer. The meaſure ; 
had been long in contemplation, 
had been countenanced 
North, when at the head d 1 
nĩſtration, though from ſong 
toward circumſtances it had roth 
ſubmitted to parliament duti 
term; and the miniſtry of theg 
of Portland had actually inte 
to bring forward a ſimĩlar propoſi 
Mr. Dundas obſerved, that 4 
principle of the intended hill wy 
juſt, ſo liberal, aud fo worty 
the generolity ot parliament, t 
he could conceive of no other, 
jection that could poſſibly be a 
ut that of the very advanced pe 
of the ſeſſion. The principle l 
ever was fo ſimple and unconyl 
cated, that, in his opinion, i 
manded no diſcuſſion, and nee 
only to be mentioned in order toi 
being approved, Its jullice fe: 
to have been firlt recogniſed by 
late earl of Chatham, That il 
rious ſtateſman, above the level 
illiberal and injudicious prejudid 
had drawn forth the highlanders 
Scotland from the proeriprion, 
which it had been thought necel 
to involve them at the cloſe oft 
rebellion. I cared not,” ſaid 
nobleman, defending the meal 
he had adopted, . whether a 
had becn rocked in a cradle on 
or on the other ſide the Teel. 
ſought only for merit, and I 
it in the mountains of the Ne 
I there found a hardy race «f f 
able to do their country ſervice," 
labouring under a profcripriot 
called them forth to our aid 
ſent them to fight our battles. 
did not diſappoint my expedtati 
Their fidelity ean only be equi 
by. their valour, and both l 


LAY 


| ſienalize their own and 
2 renown all over the 
d.“ Mr. Dundas drew an au- 
os omen from reflecting that 
ert blow had been given to the 
ſcription by the earl of Chatham. 
ated that the remains of a 
em, which, whether dictated at 
by narrow views or by ſound 
der, ought certainly to be tem- 
ry, would be completely anni. 
ned uuder the adminiſtration of 
ſon. 
He made the panegyric of thoſe 
{ons of this deſcription who had 
tinguiſhed themſelves in the laſt 
7. He faid there was not one of 
thoſe families, in which ſome 
{on had not atoned for the crimes 
his anceſtors, and ſpilt his blood 
his country's cauſe. And he 
ld be bold to aſſert, that the 
rt, which had rendered the inha- 
ants of the highlands diſaffected 
the preſent government, had long 
e diſappeared ; and that the king 
d not at this moment a ſet of 
re loyal ſubjects in his dominions, 
e (lated to the houſe the value of 
 forfcired eſtates. At the expira- 
dn of certain leaſes the rent roll 
buld exceed goool, but they at pre- 
produced no more than 6700], 
d, deducting the expence of ma- 
gement and repairs, the ſum 
rung to the public did not ex- 
ed 0:01, per annum. It would 
generous in parliament to reſtore 
6 ſum to its original proprietors. 
would be magnanimity to treat 
m like true and faithful ſubjects, 
u cancel for ever the offences of 
ar anceſtors, Nor would the li- 
alty of the proceeding be greater 
i 1ts policy, The ſpirit of emi- 
mon in the highlands was ſuch, 
nothing could extinguiſh it but 
urn of their long loſt patrons, 
6 the affection and reverence, 
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which the inhabitants of this part of 
the iſland felt for their natural lords. 
It was obvious, that a prop 


held by others for che ben rk be 
public, was nevet ſo well managed, 


as that which was under the go- 
vernment of its actual proprietors. 


The confiſcated' eſtates might be 


diſtinguiſhed from their neighbour- 


ing confines by the almoſt total 


neg lect of their cultivation and the 


general decreaſe of their produce; 


of the contrary, the perſons now to 
be reſtored would undoubtedly ren- 
der the foil as productive and pro- 
fitable as poſi 


to be diſbanded, would find em- 
— omg in their native country; 
an 


the nation would be rendered 


proſperous and happy. Mr. Dundas 
however did not mean that the 
eftates ſhould be freed from the 
claims exiſting againſt them when 
they tell into the hands of govern- 
ment, He would not give a pre- 
mium for rebellion ; and he pro 


ſed that theſe ſums ſhould be aſſeſſed 


to the public, The objects pointed 
out for their application by the bill, 
were the reward of the ſubordinate 
officers concerned in the manage- 
ment of the eſtates ; the completion 
of the repoſitory for the records of 
Scotland, to which 15,cool, were 
to be appropriated ; and the carry- 
ing on of the canal from ſea to ſea, 
from the Firth of Forth to the Firth 
of Clyde, which was the deſtination 

of 50,0001, 
The meaſure was ſupported by 
the lord advocate, lord Frederic 
Campbel, fir William Cunningham 
and Mr. Dempſter, Mr. Fox remark- 
ed, that he ſaw no reaſon for the exclu- 
ſion of the deſcendants of the Engliſh 
rebels from the benefits of the pre- 
ſent bill. He particularly recom- 
mended 


ble; thouſands of 
additional highlanders would be em- 
ployed upon it; the regiments about 
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mended to-parliament the caſe of his 
relation; the earl of Newburgh, 
He was aware, that there was.ſome 


difficulty in the caſe, as the eſtate 


had been appropriated to the ſupport 
of Greenwich hoſpital. He did not 
expect that any thing would be done 
for lord Newburgh this ſeſſion, but 
he hoped the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer would turn it in his mind, 
ſo as to be able to propoſe ſomething 
upon the ſubject next year. 

In the houſe of lords the bill 
encountered the oppoſition of lord 


Thurlow. His principal objection 


was the lateneſs of the ſeſſion, and 
be obſerved that he had not heard 
of the bill till it had been read a 
firſt time in the houſe of commons. 
He was diſpleaſed with the form of 
its introduction. Meaſures of re- 
miĩſſion and lenity ought to originate 
with the ſovereign, and from him 
to be eommunicated to the lords, 
previouſly to their being broughr 
into the houſe of commons. He 
would then have had a chance to 
have heard of the bill before it was 

ropoſed in parliament, lt conſiſted, 
ford Thurlow faid, of two propoſi- 
tions, the one a repeal, the other an 
appropriation of money. The ſer- 
vices of the perſons in queſtion, 
ought to be proved otherwiſe to the 
houſe tban by general aſſertions. 
He would not upon the preſent 
occaſion give ear to rumour, but 
was it certain that all of them had 
reſided in this country and waited 
the n of ſervice? Had 
none of them ſollowed the fortunes 
of their pretended prince, and fled 
with him whoſe cauſe they had 
affected to ſerve? He remarked, 
that a perſon forfeited in 1690, was 
included in -the proviſions of the 
bill, and aſked why thoſe of 1715 
were paſſed over in filence ? He 
id, that it had besen the ſettled 


maxim of the | Britiſh confiity; 
that treaſon was a crime of (0 dey 
a dye, that nothing way 
to its puniſhment, but the 1. 
eradication of the perſon, the nu 
and the family, out of the ſo 
which he bad attempted to hut; 
This was the wiſdom of forge 
times. But if a more enlighen 
age Choſe to relax from the >; 
bliſhed ſeverity, he thought it oupit 
to be done with gravity and dd 
beration. He objected to the 
viſion for the Scottiſh canal, 65 
him but a public uſe, and he carl 
not in what part of the ifland j 
was fituated between Caithneſ; x 
Cornwal ; but he coufidered i 
clauſe as a diſtribution of prix 
accommodation for the beneſt d 
individuals. He paid ſome conyl 
ments to Mr. Dundas, but will 
upon the whole that the bill ſoul 
be deferred for the preſent ſeſſion, 
Lord Sydney anſwered lord Thut 
low. e earls of Balcarras an 
Dunmore defended and applaud 
the proprietors of the forfeitedeltate 
and recommended with energy :nd 
warmth the Scotiſh canal to the 
patronage of the public, Lu 
Thurlow, not contented with opre 
ing the bill upon its ſecond u 
divided the houſe upon the lait diy 
of the ſeſſion; contents 7. 
contents 4. This is, we bellen 
the only inſtance cut of {everi, 4 
which this nobleman, fince lis i 
appointment to the office of chit 
cellor, attempted without ſuc. 
to throw out a bill that bid al- 
paſſed the houſe of commons. 
Ou the 28th of Auguſt the by 
put an end to the ſeffion by a Hd 
from the throne. Ee returned pi 
liameat bis wa:meſt thanks for tel 
zealous and diligent attention tots 
public ſervice, He predic '! 
happieſt eſſects from the bi "4 
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vernment of India. He 
bow laws they had made 
the preſervation and improve» 
at of the revenue, He thanked 
commons for their proviſion 
the arrear of the civil liſt, He 
blored the unavoidable burthens 
the people. He noticed the de- 
ve ireaty with Holland, and 
peace concluded in India, and 
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truſted that the preſent tranquility 


would be laſting. He adverted to 


the important objects with reſpect to 


trade and commerce yet to be pro- 
vided for, and he truſted that ſuch 


regulations would be framed upon 
a full inveſtigation, as might be 


calculated to promote the wealth 
and proſperity of every part of the 
empire, 


r 


The paragraph beginning page 14, column 1, line 7, is inſerted by miſtake int 
place, and ought to appear, page 17, column 1, line 27. 
PUBLIC PAPERS, page 203, at the bottom, dele * Ribbons from one penny 
every twelve yards, to one penny per yard, and gauzes from two pence to four x 
ryard, 120,000], 
Page 204, line 8, for 10,000). read 40, oool. 
line 18, inſert 120,000]. 
line 19, for 3z read 8. 
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JANUARY. 


EING New Year's-day, the 
B archbiſhops and biſhops had 
honour, according to annual 
bom, of addreſſing the king at 
leree on that occafion, when 
majeſty was pleaſed to make 
n the following gracious an- 


« My I ords, 

| return you my thanks for 
dutiful and loyal addreſs, and 
may always depend upon my 
elt zeal for, and conſtant pro- 
jon of the Church. 

| alſo return you my thanks 
your congratulations on the 
mencement of the new year: 
commencement of this year 
probably be the molt critical 
important of any yet in the 
als of this country, It has, 
my acceſſion to the throne of 
erealms, been my conſtant ſtud 
ally to preſerve the rights, II- 
es, and happineſs of my people, 
the prerogatives and rights 
i the conſtitution hath intruſt- 
o me; it is my determined re- 
uon to perſevere in this con- 
in which I truſt I may have 
protection of the Almighty, 
the ſupport of every honeſt 
Lin my dominions“. | 
John Smith, a capital convict 
rate, for robbing Iſaac Hea - 
wi on the highway, near Edg- 
*0 a gold watch and eight gui- 
, 2 received his majeſty's ree 


— 
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11, Lieut. Kempthorne, of his 
majeſty's ſhip the Amphion, ar- 
rived at the Admiralty, with diſ- 
patches from rear-admiral Digby, 
iving an account of his having 
2 to in Portland Road, on his 
way to Spithead, having quitted 
the American command. The 
troops which lately occupied New- 
Vork, in conſequence of the orders 
of Sir Guy Carleton, evacuated that 
garriſon on the 26th and 25th of 
November laſt, at which time Gen. 
Waſhington, at the head of a de- 
tachment of the American army, 
took poſſeſſion of the works. Capt. 
Bazely came home commander of 
the Amphion, the ſhip in which 
admiral Digby took Nis paſſage. 
The admiral arrived in town the 
ſame day. 

13, The lord mayor held a ward- 
mote for the election of an alderman 
for Queenhithe ward, in the room 
of the late alderman Bull. The 
candidates were G. Macaulay, efq, 
of Chatham-place, and Mr. Bates, 
maſter of the Queen's arms tavern, 
St. Paul's Church - yard, on behalf 
of both whom a ol was demanded. 

14. Gen. ſir Guy Carleton, late 
commander in chief at Neu-Vork, 
arrived in town on Wedneſday, 
He came home in the Ceres loop 
of war, of 16 guns, arrived at Ply- 
mouth. When he failed, all the 
Britiſh and Heſſian troops, with the 
loyaliſts, had left New-York, and 
the Americans, with Gen. Waſhing. 
ton at their head, were in peaceable 


poſſeſſion of that city, 
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—, Came on at the Eaſt-India- 
houſe, Leadenhall- ſtreet, the ballot 
for three directors of the ſaid com- 

— 4 affairs, in the room of Sir 
William James, bart. deceaſed; 
Sir Henry Fletcher, bart. and Jacob 
Wilkinſon, E reſigned: upon the 


caſting the ballot, the numbers 

were, 

For John Woodhouſe, eſq. 457 
George Johnſtone, eſq. 391 
Richard Atkinſon, eſq 372 

Thomas Pattle, jun. eſq. 262 
John Grant, eſq 254 


George M. Macaulay, eſq. 161 

15. At the cloſe of the poll for 

alderman of Queenhithe ward, in 

the room of Frederick Bull, eſq. 
deccaſed, the numbers were, 

For john Bates, eſq. 87 

Geo. M. Macaulay, eſq. 49 


Majority for Mr. Bates, * 

16. The right honourable the 
lord mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, and 
common council of the city of 
London, waited upon his majeſty 
(being introduced by the earl of 
Saliſbury, lord chamberlain of his 
-majeſty's houſhold) with the fol- 


lowing addreſs, which was read by 


—_ Adair, eſq. the recorder, 

o the king's 1 ma» 
jeſty. 

The humble addreſs of the lord 


council of the city of London, 
in common council aſſembled. 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

We your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the lord mayor, 
alde men, and commons of the cit 
of ondon, in common council at 
ſembled, confider it 1ncumbent on 
us, at the preſent alarming mo- 
ment, to approach the throne with 
renewed aſſurances of our moſt 
faithful and conſſant attachment to 
your majeſty's perſon and govern- 
vllt. 
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"unknown to this free governs 


them to the utmoſt of their pt 
mayor, aldermen, and common | 


Your faithful citizeny | 
held, with infinite concern, the 
greſs of a meaſure, which en 
tended to encroach on the riphy 
your majeſty's crown, to ann 
the chartered rights of the Eat 
company, and to raiſe a new q 


and highly inimical to its ſafey, 

As this dangerous meaſure 
warmly ſupported by your matt 
late miniſters, we heartily g 
in their diſmiffion, and bumblh 
your majeſty for exerting your 
rogative in a manner ſo ſaluum 
conſtitutional. 

It is impoſſible for us to ca 
that event without freſh adm 
of the conſtitutien handed de 
our anceſtors; and we truk, f 
in the well-compounded leil 
of this kingdom, there will em 
found ſome branch ready to & 
the rights and liberties of the 
ple, and to preſerve inviolut 
faith and honour of parliamet 
engagements, 

Sire! the prerogative of 
majeſty*s high office were ann 
thereto for the good of the pet 
and we beg your majeſty wil 
leve our earneſt aſſurances that 
citizens of London will always 
port the conſtitutional exerci 


Highly ſenfible of your 
paternal care and affection for 
people, we pray the Almighty 
you may long reign in peace 
a free, an happy, and 


tion. bow] 
Signed, by order of cout ers til 
Wirtin jolly- 

To which addreſs his majely in: 


pleaſed to return the following 
ſwer : ; 
„I thank you for this 0 
and affectionate addreſs, and ſ 
expreſſions of Jour attachme 
my perſon, and your zeal fe 


90 


lent conſtitution of this coun- 


My faithful citizens of London 
always depend upon my warm- 
tention to ihe welfare of all 
ſubjects ; an:\ may aſſure them- 
es, that, in the exerciſe of the 
er with which I am inveſted by 
conſtjtution, I ſhall uniforml 
-arour to promote the happineſs 
proſperity of my people.“ 

hey were all received very 
ciouſly, and had the henour to 
dis majeſty's hand. | 

wad of a letter from a paſſenger on 
ard the Vanſittart Eaft Indiaman, 
lated at Sea, Auguft 22, 1783. 
eſterday, about half paſt ele- 
„A. M. we were alarmed with 
ery of fire; when running 
in deck, we perceived a 

ke iſuing from the Duke of 
ſton Eaſt Indiaman, Capt. 
: ſoon after which ſhe burſt 
in flames from head to ſtern. 
were then about half a mile a- 
{ of her, and the Pigot and 
| of Oxford Indiamen about 


, 
i 


rmiles a-head of us. The wea- 


being calm, our captain im- 
lately ordered out the engine 
[all the boats, at the ſame time 
hy two guns as a fignal to the 
s ahead, It is impoſſible to 
ceive a more dreadful ſpectaele 
n at this moment preſented it- 
numbers of the poor wretches 
wing themſelves over-board, 
oars, ſpars, &c, to keep them 
 finking ; others crowding on 
bowſprit, where they hung in 
lets till received into the boats. 
jolly-boat got out firſt, and re- 
d in a ſhort time with fivg men; 
long. boat, yawl, and cutter, 
te hoiſted out with equal diſ- 
* and uſed every effort to ſave 
Many of the crew as they could, 
ire having by this time inereaſ- 
wo ſuch a degree, that it was im- 
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poſſible to attempt ſaving the ſhip. 
The boats from the othereatwo ſhips 


were now got out; ſoon after which 
our yawl returned full of. people, 


among whom were the firſt mate and 
a mid{hipman, whom they had pick- 
ed up drowned ; we uſed every ef- 
fort to recover them, but in vain. 
At three P. M. our long-boat re- 
turned with 150 people ; the boats 
belonging to the other Indiamen 


.were alſo filled ; and having faved 


every perſon they could find, they 
left the ſhip, which at five in the 
afternoon blew- up with a terrible 


exploſion. On the whole 79 ſouls 


periſhed by this melancholy acci- 
dent, among whom were ſeveral 
women and children, ſome ſoldiers, 
and a few paſſengers, ' 
Captain Nutt, with two mili- 
tary officers, had paid us a viſit in 


the morning, and was on board the 


Pigot at the time the fire broke out, 


which was occaſioned by a failor's 


drawing ſome ſpirits out of a caſk 
in the ſpirit room, which catching 
fire, communicated to the other 
caſks, and burnt with ſuch fury, 
that it was impoſſible to ſave a ſingle 
article, | g : . 
—. The recorder made his re- 
port to his majeſty of the convicts 
under ſentence of death in News- 
gate ; Robert Dewar, John Roberts 
alias York, Benjamin Roberts, 
Henry Horne, Alexander Kennedy, 
oſeph Hall, John Codd, John 
ones, Patrick Bowman, Robert 
Croſs, Rebecca Bidwell, William 
Maynard, William Richardſon, 
Mary Humphreys, George Weſt, 
William Crouch, William Haynes, 
ohn Harvey alias Seagrave, Mary 
oody, Margaret Moreing, Eleanor 
Meale, Anne Sherlock, and John 
Rich ; when his majeſty was pleaſ- 
ed to order the following for execu- 
tion on Wedneſday next, on the 
ſcaffold before Newgate, viz, Ro- 
(A 3) bert 
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dert Dewkt, Mary Moody, Patrick 
Bowman, and John Rich. 
17. John Lee was indicted for 
Forging an order for payment of 
money, which order ran in the 
following words : | 
Nov. 24, 1783. 
Pay to Mr. John Lee, or order, 
upon demand, the ſum of fifteen 
pounds ſterling, which place to his 
account of office. 


Pay-Office, Townſhend, 
Ordnance-Office, M. G. 
Whitehall. | 


There were eight counts in the 
above indictment; one with forg- 
ing ity to defraud lord Townſhend, 
the maſteregenerul of the ordnance; 
the ſecond, uttering it, knowing it 


to be forged, &c. and varying it as 


it paſſed different hands. 

Mr. ames Cuſden, who k 
the Roſe Coffee-houſe, in Bridges · 
ſtreet, Covent-garden, depoſed, that 
in December lalt, the priſoner came 
to his houſe, and drank two bottles 
of wine; that ſoon after a third 
gentleman came in, and they had a 
third bottle, when the priſoner ſent 
for Mr. Cuſden, who came up ſtairs, 
and the priſoner produced the 
above bill, wiſhing to get five gui- 
neas upon it; but Mr. Cuſden only 
advanced him one guinea and a 
half. When he preſented the note 
to Meſſrs, Cox, &c. agents at Cha- 
ring-croſs, the forgery was diſco- 
vered, and the priſoner appre- 
hended. | 1 

Mr. Cox proved it was not lord 
Townſhend's writing, and. Mr, Pin- 
der produced the bill, 

The evidence for the proſecution 
refted here. On the croſs examina- 
tion, it was urged by Mr. Silveſter, 
counſel for the priſoner, that -the 
indictment did not correſpond with 
the bill, for it ſtated M. G. to be 
Maſter General, which the proſe- 
cution had no right ſo to conlirud ; 

3: 


uttering the bill, knowing it 


that there was no ſuch oy Bi... 
Whitehall as the Pay-Offce, hou 
it could not be to defraud 
Townſhend, as lord Towy 
was not then in office, and « 
quently not maſter-general d ow i 
ordnance.  'Theſe and ſeveral 
legal objections were flated by 
counſel, but over-ruled, u 
Heath was of opinion, that | 
were 2 but ſue 2 
the indictment to be p t. ald. 
evidence being 1 21. E 
jury found the priſoner gun 


forged. The caſe, however, os 0 
. ferred to the twelve judgeyy he wet 
number of exceptions ſtated ment 
indictment. ., den il 


—. The caſe of capt. MA up 


was argued, and the Solicit rock \ 


neral appeared to ſhew cauſe I derma 


he fhould then be tried, which e ther 


Silveſter, the captain's counſel, ere th: 
poſed, on the ground of the M le ſu 
libility of the captain's mali ade 
defence, till the p_ ep o 
could be brought from the ds 


Africa, without whom his al — 1 


could not ſafely proceed to recite 
The judges acquieſced in thy ev ar 
the trial was again put oft; 
the Solicitor-general undertook 
a ſhip ſhould be diſpatched to 
Coal, in Africa, to bring q 
over; meanwhile the trial ing] 
journed over to the next feen! 
ſeſſions. 


—, The election came on uc burt, 
ball for a member of this Mood) 
the room of the late Mr. a c. Ut 


Bull; the candidates wer! here 


Watſon, eſq. and Mr. us 
Croſhy. oy ſhow of hands! the ad 
in favour of the former, af etizet 
demanded by the latter. of No 

20. A bill to diſſolve the 


riage of Walter Niſbett, q, lee 


Anne Blomberg, his now wie erg 
to enable him to marry 3899 


184] 

es therein men- 
1 yeſterday to 
houſe of Peers, read a firſt 
ne. and ordered to be read a ſe« 
ud time on Tueſday the 4th day 

next. 

— cloſe of the poll for a 
eſentativez in the room of the 


te Mr, alderman Bullz the numbers 

bod as follow : | 
17. 19% 20. 

Watſon, eſd. 330 1098 1898 


r. ald. Croſlbly 223 654 97 
21. Braſs Croſby, eſd. declined 
ing on with the poll; but the 
erifs are obliged to keep the 
oks open during the remainder of 
ie week, according to act of par- 
ament, The poll-books were kept 
den till three o'clock, and on caſt - 
g up the numbers, there were for 
ock Watſon, eſq. 2092, and for 
Kerman Croſby, 1042. Mr, Wat» 
u then returned the livery his ſin - 
te thanks for their very honour- 
le ſupport during his election; 
d added, that the books are to be 
pt open one hour every day till 
turday next. 

1 he following malefactors were 
necuted before Newgate 3 Robert 
ena, for forging a will and teſta- 
dent, purporting to be that of 
uwe Farquharſon, late of his ma- 
ly's ſhip the Roebuck ; Patrick 
onman, for aſſaulting and rob- 
dg John Spicer, on the highway; 
John Rich, for a burglary in the 
bouſe of Mr. Probert, in Broad - 
burt, Turnmill-ſtreet ; and Mary 
Moody, for privately ſtealing linen, 
c. in the houſe of lord Teynham, 
dere ſhe was a ſervant. 

24. This night's gazette contains 
tte addrefſes of the mayor, ſheritfs, 
aizens, and commonalty of the city 
Norwich; of the mayor, bailifts, 

id burgeſſes of the — of 


delgy, merchants, and inhabitants 


lecelter ; and of the gentlemen, 


of the borough of Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, to his majeſty, expreſſing 
their firm attachment to his ma- 


jeſty's perſon and family, and ofs © 


fering their ſincere thanks on his 


majeſ ys diſmiſſion of the late mi- 


niſtry. 

= At half paſt twelve o'clock, 

the ſheriffs met at Guildhall, on the 

huſtings, in order. to declare the 

numbers for a repreſtntative of this 
ity, in the room of Frederick 


city 
Bull, eſq, when there appeared for 


Brook Watſon, eſq. 2097 ; and for 


alderman Croſby, 1043 upon 
which Brook Watſon, eſq. was de- 
clared duly elected. | 


27. This night's gazette contains 
addreſſes to his majeſty from the 
frecholders of the county of Mid- 
dleſex ; from the mayor, aldermen, 
&c. of the city of Canterbury; 
from the merchauts, traders, &c. 
of the borough of Southwark ; from 
the inhabitants of the town of Lei- 
ceſter ; and from the bailiffs, bur- 
geſſes, and commonalty of the town 
- were + on the critical ſituation 
of public affairs, humbly implori 
his majeſty to appoint ſuch an ” 
miniſtration as may poſſeſs the con- 
fidence of parliament, and reſtore 
the true intereſts and happineſs of 
the public at large. | 

31. This night's gazette con- 
tains addreſſes to his majeſty from 
the merchants and traders of Lon- 
don; from the lord provoſt, ma · 
giſtrates, and council of Edin- 
burgh ; from the aldermen, bur- 
geſſes, &c. of Southampton; from 
the manufacturers, traders, &c. of 
Taunton ; and from the mayor and 
inhabitants of Plymouth, upon the 
removal of the late miniſtry, &c. 


FEBRUARY, 
3. A petition from Joſeph Chriſtie, 
captain in Ris majeſty's 88th regl- 
(A 4) meat 
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ment of foot, was preſented to the 
houſe of Peers, praying leave to 
bring in a bill to diſſolve his mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Leſlie Chriſtie, 
his now wife (late Elizabeth Leſlie 
Baird), and to enable him to marry 
again, and for other purpoſes 
therein mentioned, Leave was 
given, as prayed, 

—, This night's gazette contains 
addreſſes to his majeſty from the 
dean, ſteward, burgeſſes, &c. of 
Weſtminſter ; from. the freemen 
and citizens of York; from the 
mayor, clergy,, &c. of Exeter; 
from . the mayor, bailiffs, &c. of 
Lancaſter ; from the inhabitants of 
Reading ; from the inhabitants of 
Colcheſter; and from the mayor 
and aldermen of -Eveſham, in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, on the removal of the 
late miniſtry, xc. 
tract of a letter from Paris, Feb. 6. 

By letters from Rochelle we find, 
that on the 19th of January, at 
about fix o'clock in the evening, a 
violent ſtorm happened there, ac- 
companied with an earthquake, 
thunder, lightning, and hail; it 
laſted till nine, and blew down 
many of the largeſt trees in the 
neighbourhood of that city : two 
chimnies were thrown down in Ro- 
chelle, together with ſeveral houſes, 
and ſome churches, and among the 
reſt, the cathedral was much da- 
maged: at Nantes and Rochefort 


much damage was done. On the 


coaſt 27 ſhips were loſt, 80 dead 
bodies were waſhed on ſhore at 
Rochelle, and many more on the 
 3fle of Rhe. oY 

7. They write from Metz the 
following extraordinary adventure : 
a young girl in love with a ſoldier 
of the garriſon, knowing him in- 


diſpoſed, and obliged to be on duty. 


at midnight, during the late incle- 
mency of the weather, went to ſee 
Hun, and finding her poor ſweer- 
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in priſon the next morning, Rt 


heart quite benumbed with a 
RoW him to go and warm hind 
n her room, which was no w 
far, while ſhe would remain in 
place. The ſoldier refugd for 6 
time, but at laſt yielded to they 
der ſolicitations of his Duc 
The moment he was gone, ſhe\ 
herſelf in his great coat, and} 
to walk 2 /a militaire with the i 
lock on her ſhoulder. Uni 
nately the round going by, the a 
poral aſked her the „ whi 
not being able to anſwer, ſhe 
detected and taken to the gu 
houſe, where ſhe related her ſi 
Her lover was immediately fetch 
and being found almoſt dead, tho 
before a good fire, he was rem 
by means of ſome cordial, and y 


now going to be tried, and ther 
no doubt but he will be caſt, pt 
ſuant to the ſtriftneſs of mi 
laws. It is, however, ſuppoſedth 
he will eafily obtain his pard 
The ladies are greatly in his inter 
and ſome of them have already fi 
ſcribed for the paraphernalia of 
miſtreſs if he chooſes to marry het, 

—, This night's gazette conti 
addreſſes to his majeſty from theme 
chants and principat inhabitant 
the city of Exeter; from the im 
men, freeholders, and inhabit 
of the borough of Plymouth; i 
the freeholders and inhabitants 
the borough of - Launceſton ; in 
the mayor, aldermen, capital bi 
geſſes, and principal inhabitant 
the borough of Sudbury, in 
county of Suffolk; from the yt 
tlemen, clergy, merchants, ma 
facturers, and other inhabitant 
the town of Wolverhampton, in 
county of Stafford; from the n 
giſtrates and town council of! 
burgh of Dyfürt; and from the ſ 
tices of the peace, commiſfonen 
ſupply, and heritors of the cov 


tizens 
reter, 
ent t. 
Fern 
not 
y mc 
arraſs 
tone 
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Perth ; humbly * thanking bis 
jeſty tor the diſmiſſion of his late 
niſters. 

10. At a court of common coun- 
before the right Honourable the 
Lmayor, the aldermen Alſop, 
olby, Townſend, Eſdaile, Wilkes, 
wes, Plomer, Newnham, Clark, 
night, Hart, Sainſbury, Kitchen, 
mell, Sanderſon, Gill, Hopkivs, 
es, the two ſheriffs, and a very 
ſoectable number of commoners : 

The thanks of the court were 
ed to the right honourable Wil- 
m Pitt, for his able, upright, 
1 difintereſted conduct, as firſt 
d of the treaſury and chancellor 
the exchequer, on the preſent 
ming and critical juncture of 

rs 


The court alſo unanimouſly voted 
e freedom of the city to be pre- 
ted to Mr. Pitt, in a gold box of 
ralve of one hundred guineas, 
a mark of gratitude tor and ap- 
bation of his zeal and aſſiduity 
ſupporting the legal prerogatives 
the crown and the conſtitutional 
guts of the people; and appointed 
committee to wait on hun there- 
th, 
A motion was then made, to ac- 
jowledge, with the deepeſt gra- 
tude, the late timely interference 
the houſe of lords for the preſer- 
tion of our excellent conſtitution, 
dd the ſecurity of the rights of 
ery branch of the legitlature ; 
ch, after ſome debate, was car- 
xd by a great majority. 
—. This night's gazette contains 
addreſs to his majeſty from the 
ens and principal inhabitants of 
reter, expreſſive of their attach- 
ent to his majeſty's perſon and 
vernment, and declaring that it 
not their intention to engage in 


y meaſure that may tend to em- 
aſs his majelly's government, 
went the alarming diviſions thut 
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at preſent prevail, and impede the 


rogreſs of thoſe conciliatory mea- 
ures by which alone the public peace 
can be reſtored, they therefore hope 
his majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſ- 
ed to call to bis councils men whoſe 
abilities and integrity may recom- 
inend them to his royal favour, and 


- whoſe meaſures may entitle them to 


the full confidence and ſupport of 
his majeſty's faithful ſubjects. Like- 
wiſe addreſſes from the inhabitants, 


of New Sarum ; from the mayor, 


aldermen, &c. of Chipping Wy- 
combe ; from the mayor, aldermen, 
and capital burgeſſes of Preſton, in 
— — from the mayor, bai - 
liffs, and burgeſſes of Berwick upon 
Tweed; and from the bailiff, bur- 
es, and inhabitants of Chip 
am; on the removal of the late 
miniſtry. | 
11. Mention has been made of 
the melancholy fate of the Athol 
Indiaman ; and from the accounts 
it was concluded that ail on board 
was involved in the ſame fate : ſome, 
however, were preſerved almoſt mi- 
raculouſly, among whom was the 
ſurgeon, from whoſe letter'the fol- 
lowing particulars are extracted : 
The ſecond morning after our ar- 


rival, about ſeven o'clock we were 


alarmed with the cry of fire in the 
lazaretto, where the ſpirits are kept; 


the flames were already violent, and 


— rapidly: immediately un- 
er the lazaretto is the powder ma- 
gazine; you can better vonceive 
than I deſeribe our deplorable ſitu- 
ation: ſixty of our ſeamen impreſſ- 
ed, and only the officers, with a 
very few who remained, to ſuppreſs 
a dreadful fire. We exerted our- 
ſelves to the utmoſt, hoiſted a ſig- 
nal, and fired guns of diſtreſs, which 


| ſoon brought great numbers to our 


aſſiſtance. Their efforts ſeemed at 
laſt to be blefled with ſucceſs; the 
flames became moderate, and we 

| began 
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began to think ourſelves ſecure ; 
fatal ſecurity to many ! for in about 
fifreen minutes from eight o'clock 
the ſhip blew up. 

I was ſtunned and thrown down 
with the exploſion, and before 1 
could recover from the ſhock, a yard 
fell acroſs me, attended with much 
excruciating torture; my fight fail- 
ed me; but juſt as I was ſinking, I 
recovered ſo far as to cling to the 
ſpar, which was. above me, and 
which luckily floated me to the ſur- 
face. Vaſt numbers were killed on 
the quarter-deck, owing to all the 
ſpars which are placed along the 
middle of the ſhip, being thrown 
upon it. I was carried on board the 
Juno frigate, where I was treated 
with the greateſt kindneſs and hu- 
manity, and am now thoroughly 
recovered. 

The cauſe of this dreadful affair 
was the villainy and careleſſneſs of 
our cooper and ſteward, who were 
employed in ſtealing liquors ; they 
had ſtuck a candle againſt a beam, 
which dropping into the bucket full 
of ſpirits, immediately ſet it on fire, 
as alſo the puncheon; they at- 
tempted to ſmother it by putting in 
the bung, but it inſtantly burſt the 
caſk, and threw the burning ſpirits 
all over the lazaretto, which was 
full of ſpirits, oil, 
age, being only 
deck from the magazine, which was 
directly under it. 

There were killed by this melan- 
choly accident, 7 lieutenants, and 
97 petty ofhicers and ſeamen belong- 
ing to the men of war ; two officers 
and 25 ſeamen belonging to the In- 
diamen, all our officers, with abou 
15 petty officers and ſeamen, and 
four paſſengers. Mr. Ro's, mid- 
ſhipman, being on the poop, eſcaped 
unhurt. Many more were ſaved, 
but ſome with fractured limbs, and 
otherwiſe much hurt. Fa 


— and cord- 
© 
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parated by the 


[fe 


—; The Hinchindrook Ing, 
is 71 in Bengal river, Thee 
and the cargo are ſuppoſe u 
ſaved. | , 


Charles Moſtyn of the nary, 
capt. Clarke of the African g 
which terminated in the death oi 
former, who was ſhot throught 
heart. The quarrel original 


the defence of a Jew, who goers 8 t 
diverting company by taki be 
Mr. Fox, Words Arp, ' — 


Moſtyn grew violent, and e 
Clarke was reduced to the ntul 
of infiſting on an apology, ors 
ing * Moſtyn to an ac& 
Mr. Moſtyn was 4 gallant off 


aged 25, who for his intrepid he 


viour was made poſt in the Solus * 
a French ſhip of the line, taken le 
the Ruby. Capt. Clarke f niren 


high in the corps to which he 
longs. | 
16. This evening the jury ia 
the Albemarle Arms, in Albem 
ſtreet, on the body of capt, Mol 
of the navy, who was killed 
duel on Friday laſt, at three o'cl 
in the afternoon, in a field near 
chce's Academy, Little Chelles, 
captain Clarke, of the army; 
laſted from fix in the evening til 
in the morning, when they br 
in their verdict manſſaughter, it 
John Montague Clarke, eſq | 
17. This night's gazette cont 
addreſſes fo his majeſty from | 
mayor, aldermen, and citizens 
Bath; from the mayor, aldem 
and citizens of Worceſter; 
the bailiffs, magiſtrates, ſerif, 
of the city and cloſe of the a 
dral church of Litchfield ; fron! 
gentlemen, merchants, may 
turers, and traders of Birminy 
from the portreeve, bailifh, & 
Honiton ; from the merchants,! 
ers, & c. of Dartmouth, in De 


be] 

om the mayor, bailiffs, and bur- 
tes of Clifton Dartmouth Hard- 
s, in Devon; and from the gentle; 
en, clothiers, &. of Trowbridge, 


the removal of the late miniſ- 


7, &. 
70. Thecauſe between Mr. Mack 
n and Mr. Colman was determined 
the court of — after 
ving been outſtanding nearly ele- 
x years. The ground of the ſuit 
4s this: Mr. Macklin, in Sep- 
mber, 177 3, entered upon an en- 
gement as an actor of the Covent- 
e company, for three years, 
a falary of yool. pet ſeaſon, 
th a benefit, On the 18th of 
lorember, in conſequence of a 
uarrel chat had ariſen between him 
| ſome of the - play-houſe fre- 
wenters of that day, a riot took 
xe in the theatre, and he was 
niren from the ſtage, the ma- 
ugers not daring to let him ap- 
Rar again. The latter conſidered 
dis as an incapacitation of Macklin 
p perform his part of the engage- 
ent, and ſuppoſed the contract 
ceeſſarily diſſolved. Macklin, on 
becontrary, having ſent regularly to 
emand his falary, and offered to play 
fy character the managerſhould ap- 
point, commenced a ſuit in chancery 
orthe recovery of his ſalary, and an 
reraged amount of profits for his 
enefits, After filing bills and 
wie bills, and various expenſive 
d tedious' proceedings in equity, 
de was adviſed to try for a remedy 
u common law, and accordingly 
brought an action on the caſe in the 
wurt of King's-bench, which came 
m for hearing laſt Friday. Sir 
Thomas Davenport, as counſel for 
Mr, Macklin, opened his caſe to 
the court, and called evidence to 
— the ſubſtantial facts. Mr. 
teroft then, as counſel for Mr. 
Calman, opened the defence, and, 
U be could have ſubſtantiated it, a 
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very ſtrong one it was: 

however, any witneſſes were calle 
in its ſupport, lord Mansfield re- 
commended a compromiſe. Mr. 
Macklin roſe, and informed the 
court he had offered long fince to 
leave it to the arbitration of any one 
merchant, or any one lawyer in the 
kingdom, and that he was then 
ready to abide by the deeiſton of 
_wy one of the jury. Lord Mans- 
field complimented Mr. Macklin on 


his candour and fairneſs; and it 


reſted with Mr. Colman how the 
matter was to terminate. Mr, Col- 
man declared, that he had never 
before heard of the plaintiff's being 
ready to ſubmit the 'taſe to the ar- 
bitrament of an individual, or he 
would have cloſed with him on the 
fition ; and that he would do 
o then, provided the matter could 
be ſo adjufted that he could be ſe- 
cure that no more than his p 
tion of the ſum awarded to Mr. 
Macklin ſhould fall upon him. 
Mr. Colman - explained what he 
meant, by ſtating, that the engage 
ment was for three years, in only 


the firſt of which he tad an intereſt 


in Covent-garden theatre, though 
the action was brought againſt him 
nominally for the whole ſum claim- 
ed, as the acting manager at the 
time Mr. Macklin was engaged for 


the three years. Lord Mansfield 
told Mr. Colman, that being the 


defendant, he muſt pay the whole 
ſum, be the award what it might; 
but that his partners were bound » 
their rtions to him, an 
| could l ofed that they 
would heſitate to diſcharge, what 
the law would oblige them to pay, 
if they did make any heſitation u 


the ſubject. His lordſhip then ſaid, 
he would ſettle the matter if the 


pon approved. This being af 
ented to by Mr. Macklin and Mr. 


Colman, his lordſbip ſaid, he con- 
| fidered 
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fidered a riot in a theatre, of the 
fort in queſtion, as a common cala- 
mity, by which the manager and 
performer were equal ſufferers, and 
therefore he ſhould halve the mat- 
ter, and as Mr. Macklin had brought 
his action for 1000l. award him 
Fool. and each party to pay their 
own coſts. This was cheerfully ac- 
ed to by Mr, Macklin and Mr. 
olman, and a rule drawn to en- 
force the decifion, and tie up the 
plaintiff and defendant from com- 
mencing any future ſuit or ſuits 
upon the ſubject. Some civilities 
ed between lord Mansfield and 
Mr. Macklin, and the latter, before 
he went out of court, aſſured bis 


lordſhip, that he had never known 


what juſtice or equity was before. 
21. This night's gazette contains 
addreſſes to his majeſty from the 
county of Denbigh, the citizens of 
Briſtol, the city of Wells, the town 
of Wolverhampton, the borough of 
New Windſor, the borough of An- 
dover, the borough of Lynn Regis, 
the town of Lancaſter, the borough 
of St. Alban's, the borough of 
Marlborpugh, and from the cham- 


berlains and common council, free- 


Holders, and other inhabitants of 
the borough of Alnwick, on the 
diſmiſſion of the late miniſtry, and 
the preſent fituation of affairs. 
23. We are aſſured that the right 
honourable the earl of Stamford has 
moſt obligingly accepted of the of- 
fice of preſident of the Humane 
Society; and that lord Willoughby 
de Broke, lord Beauchamp, fir lo- 
ſeph Andrews, bart. the honourable 
Philip Bouverie, Mr. alderman 
Sawbridge, Dr. Lettſom, Edward 
' Bridgen, eſq. and James Horsfall, 
eſq. have alfo accepted the oflices 
of vice - preſidents to this charity, 


24. This night's gazette con- 


tains addreſſes to his majeſty from 
the county of Berks; from the 
county of Cornwall; from the city 


P R Il'N;C:I PAL) 


of Aberdeen; from the con 


er tO 

Oxford, from the town of 8 Iy's y 
bury ; trom the town of Kine rn to! 
upon- Hull; from the His 2 
port of Folkſtone ; from the u d lie 
and port of Dover; from the com rthin 
of Wilts; from the county of Yor! cali] 
and from the borough of A es, 
don, on the diſmiſſion of the ch 2 
miniſtry, &c. &c. cers « 
Dublin Ca &, Feb, 2 The. hey W 
of purge —— at bor 


lyhead laſt night, on board his lf 
jeſty's yacht the Dorſet, ard 
ſafe in the harbour about « 
o*clock this afternoon, His ow 
was received at _— by the 
mayor and ſheriffs ci 
Dublin. The regiments of fog 
garriſon lined the ſtreets throup 
which his e paſſed to the Call 
attended by a ſquadron of he 
His grace, on his arrival at 
Caſtle, was introduced in form 
the earl of Northington, who g 
ceived him, ſitting — 5 the eng 
of ſtate, in the preſence chambet 
A council met at five o'clock, and 
proceſſion was made from the pr 
ſence chamber to the council ch 
ber, where his grace's commit 
was read, and the oaths adminiſter 
to him, after which, his grace h 
ing received the ſword from 
earl of Northington, and being 
veſted with the collar of the 1 
illuitrious order of St. — a 
reat guns in his majeſty's 
hails, were fired, und anſwen 
by the regiments, on duty. k 
— then . repaired to the pt 
ence chamber, where he recem 
the compliments of the bobility u 
other perſons of diſtinction, upt 
his grace's fafe arrival to take upt 
him the government of this king 
dom. | : 
Dublin-Cafilr, Feb, 26. This6 
about two o'clock, the earl « 
Northington, late lord lieutetil 
of this kingdom, left the caſtle, | 


4.) 
1 to embark on board his ma- 
* yacht the Dorſet, on his re- 
n to England. | | 
His grace the. duke of Rutland, 
1 lieutenant, and the earl of 
rthington, went together from 
e calle in a coach drawn by fix 
les, and preceded by a leading 
ch and fix, in which were the 
cers of ſtate, to the South Wall. 
hey were eſcorted by a ſquadron 
horſe, and attended by a great 
mber of the nobility and perſons 
diſtinction, the lord-mayor, ſhe- 
b, ſeveral of the aldermen and 
incipal citizens in their carriages, 
lo ed by a concourſe of people 
the water fide, The ſtreets were 
ed by the regiments of infantry 
| Dublin duty; and the earl of 
orthington received every demon- 
ration of reſpect as he paſſed 
rough the ſtreets from the people, 
ho teſtified their regard by re- 
ated wiſhes for his welfare and 
return to England. | 
27. Mr. Recorder made his re- 
It to his majeſty of the following 
dnvicts under ſentence of death in 
lewgate: 


e, Daniel Hickman alias Hick- 
gs, Thomas Ledger, George 
len, Anne Moore, Sarah Par- 
nage, George Milton, Thomas 
ones, Joſeph Dunnage, Joſeph 
ark, Joſeph Harriſon, William 
ll, John Parker, Samuel Gaſ- 
Ane, and William Clarke; when 
s majeſty was - pleaſed to order 
eorge Allen, Thomas Ledger, Jo- 
ph Clarke, John Lee, John Aſh, 
d Thomas Welch, for execution 
n Thurſday next the 4th inſt. in 
de Old-Bailey. 

25, The committee appointed to 
reſent the freedom of the city to 
de right hon. William Pitt,, went 
proceſſion, preceded by the city 
ſhal, and accompanied by the 
rntts and towp-clerk, to his houſe 
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in. Berkeley-ſquare, from whence 
that gentleman accompanied them 
to Grocers Hall, in the Poultry (of 
which company he had accepted the 
freedom), where an elegant enter- 
tainment was provided in honour 
of Mr. Pitt, it is ſaid, at not leſs 
than 1000 guineas expence, When 
they reached Temple-Bar the co- 
lours of the city and of the grocers 
company were carried before the 
proceſſion in their way to Grocers | 
Hall. It was attended by a prodi- 
ious concourſe of people. After 
r. Pitt had taken the oath, uſu- 
ally adminiſtered to freemen upon 
their admiſſion, Mr. Wilkes addreſs 
ed him as follows : 
. 
give you joy, and I congratu- 
late the «as of Tons on the im- 
portant acquiſition it has this day 
made, I reckon it, fir, among 
the moſt fortunate events of my life, 
that I have the honour of being di- 
rected by the unan mous reſolution 
of the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
common-council, to enrol your 
name in the archives of this metro- 
polis among thoſe princes and he- 
roes who have been the benefactors 


of our country, and the friends of 


mankind, with the glorious deli- 
verer of this nation, with the hero 
of Culloden, with the illuſtrious 
ſtateſman from whom you derive 
your deſcent. he city of Lon- 
don, fir, with pride and exulta- 
tion, now behold revived in the ſon 
thoſe ſolid virtues, ſhining talents, 
and powerful eloquence, which 
they long admired in the father, but 
above all that generous love of our 
country, and its divine conſtitu- 
tion, ſuperior to the groveling, ſor- 
did views of private ſelt- intereſt, or 
perſonal ambition. You have, fir, 
thus early in your miniſterial ca- 
r-er, commanded the eſteem and 
admiration of this city and nation, 
by a uoble act of dilintereſtedneſs in 
| farour 
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favour of the public, for which I 
believe you ſearcely could find a 
cedent, nar I fear will yau be 
unitated by any future minifer. 
We look up, fir, to that ſupe: 
rior ability, and purity of public 
virtue, which diſlinguiſh yau, for 
the retormation of many abuſes, as 
well as the ſteady protection of our 
ehartered rights, property, and 
freedom, The adminiitration of 
pour noble father gave us ſecurit 
at home, carried the glory of this 
nation to the utmoſt height abroad, 
and extended the bounds of the em- 
pire to countries, where the Roman 
eagle never flew. A late admini · 
ſtration undertoak an unjuſt and 
wicked war, which diſmembered 
the empire by depriving us of our 
moſt valuable colonies, and has 


brought us almoſt ts the brink of P 


bankruptey. To reftore this king. 
dom to any degree of proſperity 
and greatneſs, — the utmoit 
exertions of virtue and ability, with 
every ſupport both of the crown 
„and people at large. I hope you 
will meet with both, and I know 
bow high you ſtand in the confi- 
dence of the public. Much is to 
be done ; but you have youth, ca- 

zity, and firmneſs, It is the 
Gharatteriſic of a true patriot ne; 
ver to deſpair, and we have a well. 
grounded hope of your making us 
again a rout, powerful, happy, 
and un ted people, by a tieady, uni- 
form, wiſe, and dilintereited con 
duct. Your noble father, fir, an- 
nihilated party, and I hope you 
will in the end bear down and con- 
quer the hydra of faction, which 
now rears its hundred heads againſt 
you. I remember his ſaying, that 
for the good of the yn he dared 
to look the proudeſt conuections of 
this country in the face. I truſt 
that the ſame ſpirit animates his 
ſon, and as he has the ſame ſup- 


port of the crown and the people, 


J am firmly perfuaded that the n Du 
ſucceſs — 1 — | hel u In 
Mr. PIT T's Anſwer to Mr, 0 iy; 
berlain WII I. 

81 R, a 9 44 * of Th 

I beg to return you my wall he ( 
thanks tor your very obliging 6 pul 
preſſions. Nothing can de my tallo 
encouraging to me, in thediſch jor 
of my public duty; than the . 
tenance of thoſe, whom, fron will Af 
day, I may have the honouy 4 ate 
calling my fellow-eitizens, cent 
; n 851 Wlerr. 

We are extremely ſorry to ger, 
that the mob, op, Saturday ing 
broke many, windows as they | dy, 
along, and in St. James's ſtre ce; 
affray happened between then into 1 
a parcel.ot ehajrmen at Brace, a 
in which the, latter proved tui bor p. 
hant, and Mr. Pitt was obig hom: 
to quit his carriage and retin a n 
White's tor 1 A His c fol 
was much injured, and the a bef 
that dragged it went and broke Mace. 
Fox's windows in St. James's P ient, 
in revenge. 5 it oc 
—. This night's gazette conti . K 
addreſſes from Weſtminſter, Dub ict, 
Worceſter, Newcalile upon In lema 
Buckingham, Newark upon T lan 
Maidſtone, Ayleſbury, Sandwais, \ 
Lanerk, Glalzow, and Dundee red 
humbly thanking his majeſty ar by fo 
recent change he has been ple ned 
to make in his councils, Is wel 
bun i 

M A R C H. to ſe 

1. The ſervants of the duke « ted | 
Chartres arrived at the duke's houl a 
in Portland Place, and. his gra ** 
hourly expected from France. " 
2. This night's gazette cori N 
addreſſes to his majeſty from f wk 
town of Falmouth; from the be 10g « 
rough of Daventry, in Noba mm 
tonſhire ; from the town aud Mf 
ty of Poole; from Wareham, 5 
Dorſerſhire ; from Penryn, in Con ** 


wall; from the city of Glaſgos 


= 
" Numfries ; fromDumfermline; 
T ris from Queend- 
ry ; and from terling » on the 
nt fituation of public affairs, 
This morning were exec 


the Old Baiſey, oppoſite New- 
purſuant to their ſentence, the 
following convicts, viz, John 
for forging a bill of exchange 
(zl. on the office of ordnance ; 
in Aſh, for perſonating Mr. Tho- 
Eaton, proprietor of 7 5ol, four 
cent. 4a annuities, and 
wſerring the ſame; I homas 
ger, and George Allen, for 
aking into the houſe of John 
dy, and ſtealing 208, in half- 
ce ; 1 homas Welch, for bredk- 
into the houſe of Thomas Dud- 
b, and ſtealing feveral things, 
| forprivacely ſtealing in the ſhop. 


| hamas Moore, two gold watches, 


| a metal watch L and — 
for returning from tran * 
n before the 2 his 
ence, They all behaved very 
nent, and were turned off at 
kt 6'clock, | 
r. Lee, one of the unhappy 
ncts, was born and educated a 
leman; he poſſeſſed a ſtrong 
erſtanding and poliſhed man- 
When very young, he 
red the army as an enfign, 
by force of merit and addreſs he 
aned a company, His com 
ls were of the rſt rank, which 
aun into expence, and obliged 
to ſell his commiſſion, He then 
bed himſelf to Miſs , the 
and went upon the ſtage, 
e, notwithitanding his accom- 
ments, he made but an indiffe- 
kpure, While they were, as a 
þ of the Edinburgh company, 
Jing at the theatre of Aberdeen, 
/ #ere. encouraged to open an 
ny for teaching the Eng- 
auguage. Mrs. Lee was much 
dnzed, and had the daughters 


e priucipal geptry in the goun- 
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try at her houſe. Captain Lee was 
too fond of gambling, long to pre- 
ſerve his character in a place, where, 
though _ are leſs rigid than other 

of Scotland, they yet pay at- 
— to the morals of *h e Arn 
are inveſted with public duties ; and 
on the death of Mrs. Lee, he was 
again ſuftered, without regret, to 
go abroad into the world. He re- 
newed his acquaintance with the 
e, and played at Portſmouth 


ſt 
an other t atres. A few da 


crime for which he ſuffered, he ar- 
rived in London without a farthing, 
and being literally ſtarving, and 
aſhamed to beg, urged by the calls 
of nature, he went to the Roſe 
tavern, in Bridges-ſtreet, where 
he had often ſpent large ſums, 
and having dined, borrowed from 
the proprietor of the houſe a gui» 
nea and a half, giving him as ſecuri- 
ty a paper purporting to be lord 
Towolhend's draft — ordnance 
office; the draft being offered for 

yment, was ſtopped, and Mr. 

e being ſoon after apprehended, 
was tried and convicted, &c. His 
friends did every thing that friend- 
ſhip could dictate to fave his life, 
but in vain, | 

Mr. Lee requeſted that he might 
give the fignal tor the executioner 
to put a period to their exiſtence, 


. which being granted, after a few 


moments private cjaculations, . he 
dropped his handkerchief, and the 
—— on which they ſtood in 
an inſtant fell in, and deprived 
them of all ſenſe. Mr. Lee made 
ſome few momentary — — 

. At ageneral court of the gover- 
nors of dt. Bartholomew's Ho'pital, 
William Pitcairn, M. D. preſident 
of the College of Phyſicians, was 
unammouſly _ treaſurer of the 
ſaid hoſpital in the room of John 
Darker, eſq. deceaſed, 

— A rſt monument has lately 

been 
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been erected to the memory of 
the unfortunate Chatterton, in a 
very romantic pot belonging to 
Philip I hickneſſe, eſq. about half 
a mile from Bath. It is a rude, but 
ſubſtantial Gothic arch, raiſed be- 
tween two hills, over which is 
placed the profile, in relief, of the la- 
mented youth, and underneath an 
inſcription, purporting, that (though 
bis days were ſhort and miſerable, 
yet his tame ſhall live for ever.” In 
the back. ground are a broken lyre 
and a young laurel nipped 1g the 
bud. This token of affection to 
Chatterton's memory has excited 
great curioſity, and Mr. 'Thick- 
neſſe's beautiful hermitage is con - 
ſtantly viſited by all perſons diſtin- 
guiſhed for their taſte or ſenti - 
ment. ban 
6. This night's gazette contains 
addreſſes to his majeſty from the ci- 
tizens of Briſtol ; from the borough 
of Truro ; from the town of Chard;' 
from the borough of Warwick; 
from the borough of Tamworth, 
in the counties of Warwick and 
Stafford ; from the county of De- 
von; from the county of Bucks; 
from the borough of Bridport ; from 
the county of Fife ; from the bo- 
rough of Kirkcaldy; from the 
ſhire of Linlithgow; and the anci- 
ent and loyal burgh of Ayr, on the 

reſent ſtate of affaire, the diſmiſ- 

on of the late miniſtry, &c. &c. 

9. The following is the ſub- 
ſtance of the letter from _ 
which gives an account to the d1- 
rectors of the India company of the 
loſs of the Nancy packet. 

« A perſon, whoſe buſineſs is to 
attend at the Scilly Iſlands, on ſee- 
ing ſome letters waſhed on ſhore, 
which, on opening, he found came 
from India, ſuſpecting ſome veſſel 
from that part of the world to be 
loſt, offered a large reward for any 
perſon to go off; they accordingly 

diſcovered a wreck under water 
= 


PRINCIPF&OLO yo 


 Spanifh dreſſes, uniform, * 


with great difficulty, and yoty 
packet bag, which ined 6 
ral letters. 10 
„The following are a part N 
— known to have bee 
oard the Nancy at the time; 
Percy, ſurgeon to fir bd 
Hughes; Mr. Aſhburner, las 
the council at Bombay; Mr. Ban 
Mr. Page and ſon; Miſs A. H 
fon ; capt. Haldane; his fir 4 
fecond mate; Mr. M*Kenrie; 
Cargill, and an infant child 
twenty months old. The bak 
were moſtly naked, and ſuppoſed 
have bcen in bed at the time,” 
- , Mr, Neſbit's divorce bill 
read a third time in the bout 
commons, and paſſed,” '' 
—. This night's gazette cont 
addreſſes to his majeſty from 
county of Stafford} from the boa 
of Cricklade ; from the borougi 
Penryn; from the county of N 
wick; from the provoſt, may 
trates, and town-council of t 
royal burrow of Culroſs, on 
diſmiſhon of the late miniſters, kn 
10. The entertainment at Cx 
ton Houſe was one of the grand 
ſpectacles that we have had in 
country for years, and was be 
ing the prince of a free nati 
The dinner was given to the un 
of that moſt reſpectable body 
gentlemen. who have aſſembles 
the St. Alban's Tavern, with 
laudable view of reconciling | 
hoſtile parties by which the nati 
has been diſtracted, and bring 
about an union capable of condi 
ing the ſtrong meaſures 
ſo critical a moment. The dal 
night exhibited a ſcene of be 
and magnificenceunparalleled. 
Beauchamp's groupe, conſiſting 
herſelf, her fiſters, the Miſs In: 
and the Miſs Talbots, were (aidts 
the moſt exquiſitely beautiful ct: 
in the room. They were all iſt 


wr 


of hi 
e may 
elolve; 
reſent, 
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b ſpangled with gold, and ornà- 
red with precious ſtones. They 
the finelt effect in the dance. 

1. At a meeting of the gentle- 
intereſted in the iſland of Gre- 
„ the Grenadines, St. Vincent, 
inica, Tobago, St. Chriſto- 
r, Nevis, and Montferrat, held 
the London Tavern, Sif Wil- 
Young, Bart. in the chair: 
ſolved unanimouſly, That this 
ting, imprefſed with the deepeſt 
e of gratitude for the humani- 
ultice, and generoſity, ſo ex- 
larily diſplayed by his excel- 
y Monſieur le Marquis de Bou- 
in his ſeveral conqueſts and 
command over the above 
d, during the late war, beg 
eto offer to his excellency this 
ic teſtimony of their veneration 
eſteem. 

lefolved, That a committee, 
ting of Sir William Young, 
 heutenant general Robert 
ville, William Woodley, eſq. 
hard Neave, eſq. Walter Nit- 
eq. Robert Udney, eſq. John 
hony Rucker, eſq. do wait up- 
his exeellency with a copy of 
e proceedings, and requeſt, 
he will honour this meeting 
bia company to dinner at this 
tn on ſuch a day as may be moſt 
cable to him to appoint, with 
bof his friends and countrymen 
e may pleaſe to introduce, 

tlolved, That a piece of plate 
preſented to Monſieur Le Mar- 
de Bouille, in the name and 
halt of this meeting, as a ſmall, 
gateful tribute due to his mag- 
aty and juſtice, and that the 
committee do cauſe the ſaid 
of plate to be, prepared, and 
me ſubſcribed thereon, the ſub- 
* of the firſt refolution. 
Wittian Yo Na, Chairman. 


py of the above proceedings 
7%, : 
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being preſented by the committes 
to Monſieur Le Marquis de Bouille, 
his excellency was pleaſed to make 
the following reply. 

“ Gentlemen, 

& I return you my ackhowledg. 
ments for the very great and diſtin» 
guiſhed honour you have done me, 
of which I entertain the warmeſt 
ſenſe. f 

« My conduct towards the Weſt. 
India colonies, which fell by the 
fate of war, under the dominion of 
France, was ſuch, as not only 
flowed from the examples of magna- 
nimity and juſtice, given by my 
ſovercign, but was the hatural. res 
ſult of that high eſteem and conſi- 
deration, which I have always held 
for a nation, ſo reſpectable and res 
nowned as that of Great-Britain.—. 
I cannot, therefore, but wholly at- 
tribute the value you are pleaſed ta 
ſet on my actions, to the generoſity 
of your ſentiments, of which I ſhall 
preſerve a conſtant remembrance.” 

12. A report was made to the 
houſe of commons from the com- 
mittee to whom Sir Aſhton Lever's 
petition had been referred ; and the 
tame being read, a motion was af- 
terwards made 

« For leave to bring in a bill for 
enabling Sir Aſhton Lever to diſ- 
poſe of his collection of ſpecimens 
of natural hiſtory, exhibited in 
Leiceſter Fields, by way of chance, 
in ſuch manner as niay be moſt for 
his benefit,” Upon the queſtion 
put, leave was given accordingly. 

13. Between three and four 
o'clock Mr, Pitt went as privately 
as poſſible in a friend's carriage, at- 
tended only by one gentleman, to 
Goldſmith's Hall, Foſter Lane, 
where a moſt elegant dinner was 
provided for him by the company. 
The other noblemen and gentlemen 
who were invited, among whom 

 (B) were 
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were earl Temple, earl Chatham, 
lord Sydney, lord Camelford, lord 
Mahon, &c. alſo took the precau- 
tion of going as privately as poſſi- 
ble, ſo that not any of them were 
diſcorered by the populace, till 
they were turning out of St. Paul's 
Church-yard into Cheapſide; when 
Mr. Pitt's carriage being joined 
by one of the others, the mob diſ- 
covered him, and made an effort to 
take out the horſes, and drag him 
to the hall; but he prevailed on 
them to the contrary, as the di- 
ſtance he had to go was ſo ſhort, 

—, This night's gazette contains 
addreſſes to his majeſty, from the 
county of Angleſey ; from the town 
of Liverpool ; from the town of 
Bedford; from the borough of 
Doncaſter and town of Rotherham, 
in Yorkſhire; from the grand jury 
of the county of Bucks; from the 
borough of Great Marlow ; from 
the borough of Oakhampton; from 
the borough of Biddeford ; from the 
borough of Stockbridge ; from the 
borough of Saltaſh ; and from the 
borough of Harwich, on the preſent 
ſituation of affairs. 

16. At twelve o'clock laſt night 
the lord mayor received a letter 
from the right hon. W. Pitt, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, relative 
to an execution for 180, cool. be- 
ing levied on the hon. the Eaſt India 
company. Early this morning his 
lordſhip ſent for the ſword-bearer, 
and ordered ſummonſes for a court 
of aldermen yelterday. His lord- 
ſhip, the ſheriffs, and ſeveral alder- 
men had a conference for two hours 
on this extraordinary occaſion, as 
the execution was faid to be not 
ſtrictly regular. The officer who 
levied, notwithſtanding the large- 
neſs of the demand, executed the 
writ without the knowledge of his 
principals, and his fees amount to 


18. Ed. in the pound, bei 

The execution was 10 d 
vernment, and it is ſaid to hey" 
drawn by conſent of miniſty, 

The court of aldermen har! 
pended the ſecondary of the c 
ter for having on his own mere, 
tion, and without previous au 
rity from the ſheriff, levied d 
above execution. | 

The abgve circumſtance i 
additional proof of the bad q 
quences the practice of ſelling qa 
in the city is liable to. The 
dary is ſo far the deputy of | 
ſheriffts for the time being, 
Nerv pecuniary riſque, otic 
incurred by the imprudeng 
miſconduct of the former, falls 
the latter ; and yet the ſecond: 
place being a purchaſe, the ſhe 
have no immediate controul 
him. 

| —, This night's gazette conty 
addreſſes from the county of I 
from the town of Sunderland, fr 
the corporation of Penzance, fn 
the borough of Tregony, from 
borough of Aſhburton, from t 
borough of Ludlow, from the tt 
of Paiſley, from the town of | 
marnock, from the burgh of N 
cudbright, and from the city 
Aberdeen, humbly thanking 
majeſty for the appointment of 
preſent miniſters. Likewiſe 2 
cond addreſs from the inhabit 
of Ttegony, expreſſive of their a 
cern at the preſent diſtradted | 
of the Britiſh empire, and hun 
imploring his majeſty to call lu 
men into his ſervice as have theq 
fidence of the repreſentatives oft 
people. : 

17. The following affair wa 
covered in a court by the fie 
Fleet-Market. Some of the loi 
ſmelt ſomething offenſise up 
pair of ſtairs, wlrere a man and 


4.) 
e lodged, and calling to the 
2 the door, they xe - 
they could not: on Which the 
ple burſt it open, when they 
nd the poor woman dead upon 
bed, and four children, two 
; and two girls, naked, and al- 
| ſtarred to death, three of them 
weak for want of food, that they 
4 not ſtand, The eldeſt boy, 
xcouldjuſt ſpeak to be underſtood, 
, that his mother died the 13th 
February, and that their father 
them ſoon after, I he pariſh 
ers were ſent for, who ordered 
m to be carried in chairs to the 
khouſe, and great -care to be 
en of them. The deceaſed was 
b difficulty, being in a ſtate of 
refaction, put into a coffin, to 
carried to the workhouſe for in- 
ent, 

9. The ſecond reading of Mr. 
nltie's divorce bill was, upon mo- 
yeſterday in the houſe of peers, 
her adjourned to Tueſday the 
h inſtant, 

o. This night's gazette contains 
addreſs from the preſbyterian 
liſters of the general ſynod of 
er, in Ireland” expreſſive of a 
dy attachment to his majeſty's 
on and family, and of grateful 
now ledgements for his majeſty's 
u munificence in augmenting 
al bounty towards them. An 
res from the gentlemen, clergy, 
nen, and inhabitants of the city 
orentry, preſented by the right 
„ lord Sheffield, one of the re- 
ent it ves in parliament for the 
| city on the preſent alarming 
am of affairs, the diſmiſſion of 
ate miniſtry, and expreſſive of 
IM rellanee on his majeſty's wiſ- 
Þ anc paternal goodneſs in the 
y ment of men whoſe abilities 
udiaſſed integrity may beſt 
note the welfare and happineſs 


0 
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of the kingdom. An addreſs from 
the mayor, bailiffs, and commonal- 
ty of the city of Coventry, pre- 
ſented by Richard Hopkins, eſq. 
with aſſurances of fidelity and attach- 
ment to his majeſty's perſon and fa- 
mily, and congratulating the king 
on his appointment of the preſent 
miniſtry. An addreſs from the 
mayor and citizens of Rocheſter ; 
the inhabitants of the borough of 
Tewkeſbury ; the freeholders, juſ- 
tices, and heritors of the county of 
Edinburgh ; thanking his majeſty 
for the juſt exerciſe of his preroga- 
tive, &c. An addreſs from the 
freeholders and inhabitants of Red- 
ruth, lamenting the preſent ſtate of 
public affairs, occaſioned by a want 
of a firm and united adminiſtration, 
and expreſſive of an earneſt hope 
that his majeſty will, in compliance 
with the wiſhes of the houſe of com- 
mons, call into his councils ſuch 
men as have the confidence of par- 
hament, &c. and an addreſs from 
the lord - provoſt, magiſtrates, and 
council of the city of Glaſgow, 
thanking his majeſty for his late en- 
deavours to form an efficient, firm, 
extended, adminiſtration, the juſt 
exerciſe of his prerogative, &c, 

—, A ſilver ladle, elegantly en- 
graved and gilt, given by the right 
hon. the earl of Orford, was run for 
in the park at Houghton, by grey- 
hounds, the property of farmers, in 
that neighbourhood. No fewer 
than thirty-two dogs appeared on 
this occaſion, which were divided 
into fix box-hare courſes, the v in- 
ner of each again ſtarting in tuo di- 
viſions, and the two beſt of theſe 
courſed a field-hare for the prize, 
which was won by a red and white 
dog of Mr. Davy's. 

23. As two ladies and a yentle- 
man were walking from Drury-lane 
theatre to their carriage, which 
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ſtood a few paces down Catherine - 
ſtreet, they were ſurrounded by a 
banditti of light-fingered wretches 
who ſtruck the gentlettian a violent 
blow on his breaſt, and then robbed 
him of his watch, money, and every 
thing about him; the ladies were 
roughly treated, but their long 
cloaks being wrapped round them, 
prevented their pockets from being 
picked, 

—, This n'ght's gazette contains 
addreſſes to his majeity from the gen- 
tlemen, clergy, and frecholders of 
the county ot Carnarvon ; from the 
juſtices of the peace of the county 
of Inverneſs; from the mayor, al- 
dermen, ſheriffs, common-council, 
gentlemen, clergy, and inhabitants 
- of the city of Cheſter ; from the 
lords of manor, clergy, freeholders, 
merchants, traders, and inhabitants 
of the town and port of Bridlington; 
from the mayor, magiſtrates, bai- 
liffs, and inhabitants of Guildford; 
and from the bailiff, aldermen, ca- 
pital burgeſſes, free burgeſſes, &c. 
of New Radnor, in Radnorſhire, on 
the diſmiſſion of the late miniſtry, 
&c. | 

24. Early this morning ſome 
thieves broke into the back part of 
the houſe, inhabited by the lord 
chancellor, in Great Ormond ſtreer, 
having got over the wall, from the 
fields, into the garden, and from 
thence into the area, they forced 
two bars of the kitchen window, and 
entered the houſe, Having thus 
gained an entrance, they went up 
ſtairs, into a room adjoining the 
ftudy, where they found the great 
feal of England; this they took 
from out the two bags, in which it is 
always kept, carrying away with 
thein the plain ſeal oaly, or rather 
the two parts, which conſtitute the 
whole ; they alſo took a ſum of mo- 
Rey, not very conſiderable, and 
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_ induſtry, a plain tool wel temper 


from Aberdeen, in favour of t 


two ſilver hilted ſwords, having 4 
drawn them, and leaving the 44 
bards behind. Not one of hi; 
ſhip's ſervants heard them 4 
their ſtay, and of courſe they wg 
off with rather more eaſe than f 
got in. Theſe midnight rob 

left behind them their implemeyd 


and calculated as well for a wey 
of defence (if oppoſed) as aj 
ſtrument for forcing of locks, 

His majeſty went to the hoe 
peers, and was pleaſed to prag 
the parliament with a moſt prac 
ſpeech from the throne, 

25. The parliament was difly 
by royal proclamation, 

27. This night's gazette conai 
addreſſes from Northumbecia 
Leiceſter, Warwick, Wenlock 
Salop, Dorſet, Wigtown, and 


prefent miniſtry, &c, 
30. At the cloſe of the poll 
the borough of Hertford, the nu 
bers were 
For Mr. Calvert, 36; 
Baron Dimſdale, 292 
Mr. Baker, 223 
Whereupon the two former we 
declared duly elected. 

—, Ameeting was holdenatGu 
hall for nominating four perſast 
repreſent the city of London 
parliament, when the ſhew of ha 
was declared to be in favout all 
Watkin Lewes, Mr. Newniw 
Mr. Watſon, and Mr, Pitt: bit 
poll was demanded by the fre 
of alderman Sawbridge, Mr. A 
kinfon, and Mr. Smith, 40 
man Pickett, who had offered | 
ſervices, declined giving any 
ther trouble. Among other | 
rited reſolutions agreed to in 
common hall, by the almoſt und 
mous voice of the livery men en 
aſſembled, the moſt material un 
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that they would to the utmoſt, 
their power inforce the inſtruc- 
as of their conſtituents legally 


rpoſe, or reſign if ſuch inſtruc- 
us ſhould militate againſt their 
lement. | : 
Came on the election for the 
n of Kingſſon upon Hull, and 
the cloſe of the poll the following 
at noon, the numbers were 

For W. Wilberforce, eſq. 807 
Samuc! Thornton, eſq. 751 
David Hartley, _ 337 

on which the two former were 
lared duly elected. 


APRIL. 


. This day being appointed by 
high bailiff for the nomination 
candidates, to repreſent the 
- of Weſtminſter in parliament, 
immenſe body of people afſem- 
(in Covent-Garden before ten 
lock. About noon lord Hood 
kr Cecil Wray aſcended the 
lings, attended by a numerous 
in of friends; and ſoon after 
f. Fox, preceded by a band of 
ie and ſeveral flags, arrived 
m St. James's-ſtreet.— The writ, 
i the act to prevent bribery and 
ruption being read, the ſeveral 
lidates, lord Hood, fir Cecil 
ay, and Mr, Fox were about to 
nominated as candidates, when 
hich bailiff, judging it impoſſible 
collect the ſenſe of the electors 
the tumult which prevailed, 
of opinion, that as a poll had 
n demanded by ſeveral of the 
Flors, a ſhew of hands was not 
ſary on the occaſion. 

Mr. Baker came forward, and ex- 
ſed his wiſh that the ſenſe of 
clectors might be taken by the 
al mode of a ſhew of hands, but 
lich bailiff perſiſting in his opi- 
dhe point was given up. 
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nrened in common hall for that 
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Mr. Baker made a long ſpeech 
in favour of Mr. Fox, and patied 
the higheſt eulogiums on his inte- 
grity and abilities, and recom- 
mended him in the warmeſt manner 
the electors. He was anſwered 

pr. Jebb,who addreſſed the people 
nearly in the following words ;— 
„Before I ſhall enter upon the 
merits of the gentleman whom I 
ſhall recommend to yourgſuftrages, 
I will ſpeak upon a point which 
bears no reference to party, but 
which immediately and highly in- 
tereſts yourſelves, Till the ſpirit 
of the people ſhall have reſtored 
the primitive conſtitution of parlia- 
ment, it becomes you, when dele- 
gating a truſt for ſo long a term as 
even years, to uſe every precau- 
tion in your power that ſo impor- 
tant a truſt ſhall not be abuſed. 
After the example of the city of 
London, I ſhall therefore propoſe 
the following declaration, which I 
conceive no candidate, that means 
well to the people, can object to. 

„ do declare upon my honour, 
that upon a fair ſignification of the 
wiſhes of my conſtituents, I will 
either act in conformity to their in- 
ſtructions, or embrace the firſt op- 
portunity of vacating my ſeat.” “ 

Dr. Jebb then proceeded to de- 
clare, that, in order to warn per- 
ſons, who might hereafter obtain 
the affections of the people, againſt 
inſulting their honeſt feelings, it 
became them to ſhew their abhor- 
rence of the coalition, by a rejection 
of that candidate, who had failed 
the paſt expectations of the people 
of England, and had joined with a 
ſet of men, who had brought this 
country to the brink of deſtruction. 
He declared his high approbation 
of the parliamentary conduct of fir 
Cecil Wray, which had ever been 
honourable, uniform, and conſiſtent; 
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attentive to his duties, the friend 
of parliamentary reform, -and at- 
tached from principle to the cauſe 
of freedom ; and he nominated him 
with full confidence that he would 
ſerre them with fidelity and zeal, 

Mr. Fox advanced next, but the 
unceaſing clamour and applauſe he 
received, prevented him from ſay- 
ing more than a few words, which 
could not be diſtinctly heard. 

Lord Hood and fir Cecil Wray 
Lord Hood 
was heard for a few minutes; he 
declared he had no perſonal wiſh to 
gratify, in offering himſelf a candi- 
date; his only ambition was to 
ſerve his country, and if the elec- 
tors thought proper to honour him 
with their voluntary ſuffrages, he 
ſhould conſider it as one of the 
greateſt honours of his life. 

Sir Cecil Wray made ſeveral at- 
tempts to ſpeak, but to no purpoſe ; 
the tumult became immoderate 
whenever he appeared. 

At Wood's hotel enſigns of the 
French and Spaniſh nations taken 
by admiral Hood during the late 
war were diſplayed, and a band of 
muſic, playing Britons ſtrike home, 
was ſeated in the windows of the 
hotel.—A flag was diſplayed before 
the huſtings, on which was written, 
Lord Hood, Sir Cecil Wray; No 
Bribery ;—No Receipt Tax; and 
under theſe words, the Ville de 
Paris was diſplayed. 

On Mr. Fox's flags were written 
Fox and the Conſtitution ; No Tax 
on Maid Servants ; and May Chel- 
ſea Hoſpital ſtand for ever! 

The whole was one continued 
ſcene of riot and confuſion, till 
about two o'clock. The poll then 
commenced, and continued till 
three, when Mr. Fox came forward 
and thanked the electors for their 
ſupport, declaring that it ſhould be 
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[pr 
his conſtant ſtudy to merit 4; 
free ſuffrages, 4 85 0 
—. This night's gazette con; 
addreſſes from Yorkſhire ; — 
high ſheriff and grand jury af 8 
ry; from Devonſhire ; from « 
fordſhire; from the high ſheriff 
grand jury of Devonhire; m 
N very" from the county 
Air; from Scarborough; ani frog 
Henley upon Thames, in taraurd 
the preſent miniſtry, 
London, April 3, 1; 
At a very large and reſpeciabl 
meeting of the freeholders of N 
dleſex, held this day, by public 
vertiſement, at the Mermaid g 
Hackney, for the nomination ( 
candidates to repreſent the cou 
in the enſuing parliament, the| 
riffs opened the buſineſs, and 4 
clared, that if, on the hey 
hands, any doubt ſhould ariſe, 
would grant them a diviſion, 
that the nominees or ſeconds (hoy 
be the tellers on ſuch diviſion, |d 
Wilkes, eſq. George Byng, eq 
and William Mainwaring, eſq. c 
then nominated as candidates, 
Before the ſhew of hands 
taken, it was moved and ſeconde 
that the following teſt ſhould 
ſigned by each candidate, viz. 
« 1] do ſolemnly declare, tha 
I ſhould be elected a member 
ſerve in parliament for the cou 
of Middleſex, I will faithfully a 
fully obey the inſtructions and 
rections of my conſtituents, 1b 
ever they ſhall be convenedfortl 
purpoſe, I alſo pledge myſelf 
p!omote, as yer as may be 
more fair and equal repreſentat 
of the people, and the ſhorten 
of the dufation of parliame! 
Which motion being put, #36 
ried in the affirmative by 3 
large majority. 
The teſt bling then offered to! 


84. 
ree gentlemen, Meſſ. Wilkes and 
jinvaring figned it, and Mr, 
ns refuſed. 

Ihe candidates were then ſeve- 
ly put up, and the ſneriffs de- 
bre Meſf. Wilkes and Mainwa- 
g had a majority. 

After the declaration was made 
the ſheriffs, the friends of Mr. 
ns applied for a diviſion; on 
ich an altercation took place on 
» mode of ſuch diviſion, and ſome 
ie after, the friends of Mr. Byng 
ew off to the lower part of the 
den, when the ſheriff and the 
ends of each candidate told them, 
ounting to 325 or 328, Meſſrs. 
ilkes and Mainwaring, and their 
ends, were then applied to, to 
opt the ſame method. Mr, 
ilkes's friends came forward, and 
but thirty were told by the ſhe- 
s; but the friends of Meſſrs. 
les and Mainwaring then re- 
{ed to proceed any further in the 
ineſs, ſaying, as the ſheriffs had 
doubt on the ſhew of hands, they 


A motion was then made and ſe- 
ned, that the thanks of the 
ting be given to the ſheriffs for 
ir far and impartial conduct: 
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buld not agree to a diviſion. - 
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which being put, was carried unani- 
moufly in the affirmative. 

A motion was then made and ſe. 
conded, that the proceedings of this 
day be ſigned by the ſheriffs, and 
inſerted in the public papers, which 
being put, was carried in the af- 
firmative by a very conliderable_ 
majority. ; | 

A motion was then made and ſe- 
conded, that this meeting do now 
adjourn, which being put, was car- 
ried in the affirmative by a very 
conſiderable majority. 

BaRNARD Tux NEA, 
THOMAS SKINNER, 

—, Came on the election for the 
city of Briſtol, when the candidates 
were, Matthew Brickdale, George 
Daubeny, Henry Cruger, and Sa- 
muel Peach, efqrs, - 

5. The election ended for the 
city of Norwich, when the num- 
bers were, fer 

Sir Harbord Harbord, 


2305 
Mr. Windham, 


1297 
Mr. Hobart, 123 
6. At three o'clock the poll for 
members to ſerve in parliament for 
the city of London finally cloſed, 
The numbers of each day's poll 
were as follow : | 


Td WW, >. „ 
Watlon, 101 717 1148 1057 497 718 551 4789 
Lewes, go 637 1078 1008 488 724 537 4554 
Newnham, 100 635 1066 1010 482 684 494 4471 
vwbridge, 73 435 %%% % o 
ubinſon, 57 362 583 614 293 471 424 3816 
Smith, 20 257 287 
Prt, 52 56 


a follow: 
For lord Galway, 1086 
R. S. Milnes, eſq. 1019 
Lord J. Cavendiſh, g11 
| dir William Milner, $02 
Ar. Foljambe and Mr. Weddel 


=. The poll for the city of York, have declined the poll for York- 
uy cloſed, when the numbers ſhire. 


—. On the cloſe of the poll for 


Cambridge, the numbers were, for 


Mr. Pitt, 

Lord Euſton, 
Mr. Townſhend, 
Mr. Mansfield, 
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7. Mr. Recorder made his re- 
rt to his majeſty of the convicts 
under ſentence of death in New- 
gate: William Martin alias Tho- 
mas Banks, Daniel Clarke, John 
Daviſon, Alexander Cullum, Wil- 
ham Hubbard, ichard M<Donagh, 
Charles Manning, Daniel Guater, 
— Smith, James Burn, William 
roſſer, John ]acob, Samuel Sel- 
fhire, and William Smith alias 
Burnham ; when William Profler, 
Richard M<Donagh, William Mar- 
tin alias Thomas Banks, and Wil- 
liam Smith alias Burnham, were 
ordered for execution on Wedneſ- 
day next, the 14th inſtant, at the 
new place of execution before New- 
te. 
Extract of a letter from Bath, Apr. 7. 

Our election is this minute over, 

when the numbers appeared thus: 
Hon. J. J. Pratt, 27 

Abel Moyſey, eſq. ps 

Right hon, W. Pitt, 12 

—, The ſtate of the poll for Suf- 
folk this evening: 

Sir John Rous, 1652 

Joihua Grigby, eſq. 1283 

Sir Charles Bunbury, 739 

—, At the meeting at Bedford, for 
the election of members for the 
county, the ſhew of hands in the 
hall appeared in favour of lords 
Ongley and Offory. A poll was 
immediately demanded for the ho- 
nourable St. Andrew St, John, 

. It is remarkable that through 
the whole principality of Wales, 
there is not a ſingle conteſt on the 
preſent general election. 
 —, A correſpondent, well ac- 
quainted with all the unhappy cir- 


cumſtances, has ſent the following 


particulars of the unfortunate family 
lately diſcovered in the Fleet-mar- 
ket : LS | | ; 
The father was ſome years a re- 
putable rradeſman in Holborn, but 


which, though he recoyered ! 


eſt girl; and the landlord forgin 


having through unavoidable 1,6 
twice failed, he was, with 4; 
and four children, reduced t, x 
2 neceſſity: howerer. 1; 
friends having purchaſed hin 
_ of a ſheriff's officer, hug 
airs * 8 you 2 ſomething 
better aſpegt; but a perf 

reſted ra confiderable fan u 
ing eſcaped from him, he wa fy 
for the debt, and canfined for u. 
years in the Fleet, from whence l. 
was at laſt delivered at the bum 
that priſon by the rioten, | 


liberty, he loſt his cloaths af 
eyery thing he had, which we 
conſumed in the flames, 

Thus turned pennyleſs and 
moit naked iuto F 4c world, he to 
a garrct in the Fleet-market, x 
the landlord quitting the houk 
ſoon after, his ſucceſſor (eig 
only a decent-looking man, apy 
rently much diſtrefled, and a g 
gbout fix or ſeven years old, wh 
daily came down for a pennyvor 
of milk, and filled a large jug v 
water) knew nothing of the reli 
the family, Theſe circumſtan 
raifing his curioſity, he endeavon 
ed to get into the room, - but cou 
not gain admittance, the door} 
ing inſtantly ſhut whenever he 
heard an the ſtairs ; but, being 
termined to get in, he took fon 
people up with him, and forcecth 
door, when they diſcovered a ſcet 
of diſtreſs ſcarcely to be equalled 
a woman almoſt totally naked, av 
about twelve entirely fo, bel 
the father, and the girl aboit 
mentioned. Eight ſhillings ut 
gathered for ther relief among 
ſpectators, the acceptance of wid 
being declined by the parents 
was given privately to the youlg 


what rent was due, he, with 
F 3 > 0 daup 


67 


took another apartment 
F bauſe where the final diſco- 
y was made, but without the 
* intimation of their having any 
re in family. Here they con- 
ed a confiderable time, till ſe- 
ral voices being overheard in the 
m, and holes being bored in the 
inſcot, the whole family, with 
addition of another naked boy, 
o ſeemed about ſixteen, were 
n fitting on the ground round a 
b. with a board laid over for a 
le, and the mother dividing a 
af among them, of which ſhe 
pt a very ſmall part to herſelf, 
conſequence of this diſcovery 
landlord demanded his rent, 
t having yet received any, and 
man told him, that, notwith» 
nding his preſent wretched cir- 
mſtances, he had a certain pro- 
ct of being ſoon extricated from 
m, as the whole fortune of a 
lation, who was very rich and 
ry old, muſt come to him, Be- 
x queſtioned as to the increaſe of 
þ tamily, he acknowledged that 
brought in his wife and the 
ungeſt boy late at night in a 
that the other, who had been 
icled to an attorney, and had 
ed with his maſter by agree- 
nt, came to him fince he had 
tn there, and that they had ſub- 
Id on his cloaths till he had not 
ir left, He added, he had an- 
der child, a young woman, who 
| contributed all in her power 
ads their ſupport. Being ad- 
to apply to the pariſh, it agi- 
id him very much, and he de- 
ed he would rather patiently 
mit to his diſtreſſes than receive 
ty from any one. 
„ There was a very numerous 
ung of the freeholders of the 
ty of Norfolk, at the town hall 
Norwich, for the nomination of 


budates, The ſheriff (fix Tho- 
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mas Durant) read over the names 
of Aſtley, Coke, and Wodehouſe, 
The name of Aſtley was echoed 
round the hall with continued burſts 
of applauſe ; Mr. Coke next was 
received with great acclamations. 
Sir John Wodehouſe then came 
forward, and his friends were al. 
moſt equally loud. Sir Thomas 
Durant endeavoured to take the 
ſhew'of hands for cach candidate, 
but in vain; for upwards of two 
hours, the hall was in a continual 
buſtle and uproar. The ſheriff, 
finding it Impoſſible to take the 
ſenſe of the county on the nomĩna- 
tion, withdrew. Sir Edward Aſt- 
ley, apprehending the ſtrength of 
the county much in Mr. Coke's 
favour, took him by the hand, and 
propoſed himſelt as joint candidate, 
10. The right honourable Ed- 
mund Burke was inſtalled in the 
office of lord rector of the univerſity 
of Glaſgow, he was attended b 
ſeveral perſons of rank and emi- 
nence ; the ſpectators were very 
numerous, and teſlifled their ſatis+ 
faction by the higheſt marks of ap- 
probation and applauſe. His lords 
ſhip, after taking the oaths of of- 
fice, addreſſed the meeting in a 
polite and elegant ſpeech ſuited to 
the occaſion, Having attended 
public worſhip in the college cha- 
I, he was afterwards entertained 
y the gentlemen of the univerſity, 
13. The following are the amend- 


ed liſts ro fill up the vacancy of 


Eaſt India directors. 
Housk Lis amended. 
— Manſhip, 2 
rancis Baring, eſq. 
John Harriſon, eſq. 
George Cumming, eſq, 
33 Moffat, eſq. 
ichard Lewin, eſq. 
ProerIgToRs Lis r amended, 
ohn Manſhip, eſq. 
rancis Baring, eſq. 


Jokn 
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ohn Motteux, eſq. 
dmund Boehm, eſq. 
Hugh Inglis, eſa. 
Richard Lewan, eſq. 
14. The election Gr ſix direc- 
tors of the Eaſt India company 
came on at the India-houſe : upon 
caſting up of the ballot, the num- 
bers were as follow : 


John Manſhip, 2 778 
Francis Baring, eſq. 621 
Edmund Boehm, 5 597 
Hugh Inglis, eſq. 567 
= Motteux, eſq. 470 
aul Le Meſurier, eſq. 469 
James Moffatt, _ 468 
John Harriſon, eſq. 435 
George Cuming, eſq. 414 
ames King, eſq. 337 
ichard Lewin, eſq. e 3 


—, The following malefactors were 
exocuted before Newgate, viz. Wil- 
ham Martin alias Thomas Banks, 
for a burglary in the houſe of 


Charles Pavey; William Proſſer, 


for privately ſtealing from Iſaac 
Poland, in one of the avenues of 
Drury- lane play houſe, a handker- 
chief and eleven ſhillings and fix 
pence; Richard M Donagh, for 
robbing Robert Heſler on the high - 
way, near Battlebridge, of a ſilver 
watch, three guineas, and a pair 
of ſilver ſpurs; and William Smith 
alias Burnham, for feloniouſly aſ- 
faulting William Rowe, in Cow- 
croſs, and robbing him of a hat. 
The behaviour of the unhappy ſuf- 
ferers ſeemed to indicate the ſincer- 
eſt contrition, and was in every 
reſpect becoming their unhappy 
fituation. 

20. This evening, at ten o'clock, 
the poll was finally cloſed at Bed- 
ford, when there appeared, 


For lord Offory, 1050 
Mr. St. John, 974 
Lord Ongley, 973 

A ſcrutiny was demanded by lord 


Ongley ; but as the whole had been 
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a ſtrict ſcrutiny, and deeds fer 
from a great diſtance, to ſets, 
buſineſs, it was refuſed, as the « 
had been open twelve days, andi 
never was an inſtance of it 
being ſettled in two days before 
21. Came on the election foes 
county of Bucks, when the ff 
honourable W. W, Grenville, jo 
Aubrey, eſq. and earl Verney, we 
propoſed as candidates, 
The ſheriff adjourned the pol 
two o'clock, on account of a my 
violent riot, in which the mob 
tally deſtroyed the booths; hi 
ever, by the great exertion of 
ſheriff and the candidates, it 
quelled, and about forty of 
ringleaders ſecured, and eommitt 
to the county gaol, 
—. One of the gang, who bn 
into the lord chancellor's houſe, 
Great Ormond-ſtreet, is noy 
cuſtody ; four othgr men, not 
yet taken, were concerned in 
urglary. The great ſeal was 
found iu his poſſeſſion, but 
ſold to a Jew receiver, and mtlt 
down immediately, with a few He. 
ſpoons; the receiver was app 
hended, but has ſince eſcaped, | 
diligent ſearch is now making Mur 
him. It is ſaid, a woman whol 
with the Jew, has made an aft 
relative to the perſon, who, on 11 
morning of the robbery, brou 
the great ſeal and ſpoons, and 
reſent when the money wap 
by the receiver, and ſaw the | at 
put into the crucible, and me 
down, The above gang are 
ſame who broke into lord Gn 
ham's houſe, Privy-garden, 
carried off many valuable anti 
rings and medals, | 
Another account ſays, Will 
Vandeput was yeſterday commit 
to the New Gaol, Southwark, ut 
he ig now double ironed, a ch 
of a burglary in the houſe of 


\ chancellor, and ſtealing there- 
the great ſeal, A Jew 1n Pet- 
u. ane was yeſterday afternoon 
hended, on an information 
ant him for having purchaſed 
| melted the great ſeal into an 
ot; but while he was conducting 
de Rotation-office in Southwark, 
examination, he was reſcued 

the peace officers by eight 
Es, The Jew melted the ſeal 
ge the robbers remained in his 


4 Came on the election for the 
iy of Middleſex, at Brentford, 
o members to ſerve in par- 
ent; at the cloſe of the poll, 
numbers were as follow: 


or Mr. Mainwaring, 1792 
Mr. Wilkes, 1518 
Mr. Byng, 1504 


j. For W. Mainwaring, eſq. 2117 
John Wilkes, eſq. 1858 
George Byng, eſq. 1787 
jority for Mr. Mainwaring, 230 
0 for Mr. Wilkes, l 
ſer which a ſcrutiny was d, - 
ded by Mr. Byng, and fix or 
en of his friends, which was al- 
ed by the ſheriff, and the coun- 
ourt was thereupon adjourned 
Fnday next, at fix o'clock in the 
ung, at the ſheriff's office, in 
K's court, Curſitor-ſtreet, Chan- 
Fane, then and there to pro- 
fon the ſaid ſcrutiny, 

t one part of the firſt day's 
Lat Brentford, Mr. Byng was 
id of Mr. Wilkes, above 230. 
4 The right honow able Charles 
ks Fox was preſented by the 
jor, aldermen, and capital bur- 
k, with the freedom of the 
ugh of Bridgewater, Somerſet, 
terewith choſen recorder for 
lame, in the room of Vere 
ett, brother to Anne Poulett, 
Wer for the ſaid borough, &c. 
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Extract of a letter from Kirkwall, 
April 26. 

This day came on the election 

of a member for the northern diſ- 
trict of the boroughs in Scotland, 
when the delegates from the towns 
of Wick and Dornock voted for 
John Sinclair, eſq. late member for 
Caithneſs, and fince returned for 
Leſtwithiel, in Cornwall; and the 
delegates from Tain, Dingwall, and 
Kirkwall, for the right honourable 
Charles James Fox, upon which 
Mr. Fox was declared duly elected. 
Objections, however, were ſtated 
to the delegates from Kirkwall and 
Dingwall ; and it was farther con- 
tended, that Mr. Fox, not being a 
qualified burgeſs in any of the 
towns, was — ineligible; 
from which it is ſuppoſed, that the 
merits of the election will yet un- 
dergo the conſideration of a com- 
mittee. 
27. This evening there was an- 
other private examination of Mr. 
Robertſon, who is in confinement 
on a ſuſpicion of forgery. 

In the opinion of many people, 

the above mentioned affair, which is 
certainly a very extraordinary one, 
will in all probability turn out a 
manceuvre, put in practice to ſerve 
the purpoſes of an election. 
_ Dumfries was the place at which 
this gentleman was canvaſſing, and 
the warrant for his apprehenſion 
came to him as he was on the huſ- 
tings, or in his way thither. 

What has tranſpired ot this af- 
fair is to the following purport. 
Mr. R. in the courſe of his con- 
cerns, which are very extenſive as 
a naval agent, received, among 
other effects of a deceaſed purſer, 
the forged bill on the victualling- 
office, which now is become the 
ſubject of enquiry. As he received 
it, ſo it was preſented for payment: 

7 | when 
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when being found to be untrue, ap- 
plication was, according to the 
uſual forms in all ſuch . made 
to Mr. Kobertſon, and he was taken 
into cuſtody. There are, however, 
the ſtrongeſt preſumptions in the 
favour of his innocence, viz. the 
magnitude of his fortune, at leaſt 
150,00c] ; that the bill in queſtion 
was not to be in the ſmalleſt man- 
ner beneficial to the eſtate of Mr, 
R. but of his employer merely ; 
and, above all, the ſmall value of 
the forgery, which, at the moſt, 
could not have profited him much 
above 20l. 

29. Chriſtopher Arkinſon, eſq. 
late contractor with government 
for corn, appeared in the court of 
King's bench, in conſequence of 
his being convicted in June laſt of 

rjury. Mr. Bearcroft, his lead- 
ng counſel, moved an arreſt of 
judgment on two points : as ſoon 
as he had finiſhed his arguments, 
the court committed Mr. Atkinſon 
to the King's-bench until next 
Thurſday, when the points are to 
be further argued. 

30, The court of delegates held 
their ſecond fitting at Serjeant's-inn 
hall, on the final adjudication of 
the validity of Mr. Morris's mar- 
Triage with the celebrated Miſs Har- 
ford, when Dr. Wynne and Mr. 
Mansficld were heard on the part 
of the lady ; on whoſe part there 
remains alſo to be heard Mr. Lee. 
Counſel attending for Mr. Morris 
were Mr. attorney- general, Mr. 
Bearcroft, Dr. Bever, and Dr. Scott. 
Mr. Morris's advocates, to the 
honour of the profeſſion, in com- 

liment to him and the importance 
of the cauſe, which involves in it 
the validity of many thouſand mar- 
riages of Engliſh ſubjects had 
abroad, and the legitimation of nu- 
merous children, attend without 
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fees ; the ether counſel have + 
of them twenty guineas a yi . 
The delegates who fit, are the ar 
biſhop of York, the earl of . 
loway, lord Sondes, the biſlop 4 
Rocheſter, the biſhop of Bath g 
Wells, Mr. juſtice Willes, w 
baron Eyre, Mr. baron Hoth, 
Dr. Calvert, and fir James Muy 
riott. The court fit again hi 
evening. | 
Extract of a letter from à tae 
board the King fton Eaſt Indiana 
on his arrival in Bengal, 
I promiſed to write you an a 
count of the Kingſton, I nor 
down to perform that engageme 
—Off Ceylon, at hal? paſt 114 
the alarm of fire was given bel 
Every body was on deck in an 
ſtant, looking for their own (af 
So many erouded into the bat 
through the confuſion, they apf 
the moment they touched the 1 
ter, on being hoiſted out, 
chief and ſecond officer did er 
thing, at firſt, that was in the 
power; but the ſmoke proceedi 
from below, where 1t began, no ot 
could ſtand on the lower deck wil 
out being ſuffocated, In atten 
ing to cut down the awning, ont 
quarter deck, one half was clear 
away and the other left hangny 
which chouked the hatchway at 
ſcuttles; ſo that very little (md 
could be obſerved by the ot 
ſhips till it was too late. 9 
kind of fignal was made. The Va 
fittart was the neareſt, On pc 
ceiving our diſtreſs, ſhe fired 
guns, fignals to the other d 
ſhips, which were two and th 
miles a-head ; they tacked in 
diately. I remained on board 
quarter of an hour after the l 
was on fire, By the time it 
proceeded over the quarter 


and caught hold of the fails I 


1 | 
-n-wall, 1 thought it full time to 
& for myſelf, I ütipt and jumped 
hoard ; and after remaining 1n 
water an hour and a quarter, 
ken up by the captain's boat, 
irning from a viſit to the com- 
re up. q 
Nh fourth mate and ſhip's ſtew- 
| with others, had been below 
the gut-room drawing ſpirits, 
| having finiſhed, were taking a 
to themſelves, Fire caught 
n their lights, that which they 
been on work, The fatal caſk, 
ret bunged, ſpread deſtruction 
'a train of gunpowder, in all 
s below, and the ſmoke ſoon 
ad univerſally, ſo as to drive 
F one on deck, The captain 
| obliged io remain an  excru- 
ting ſpectator of the ſlup's loſs, 
ſave the floating ſhip's com- 
u. She burned five hours be- 
ſhe blew up. 

| was landed here without a pen- 
vr 4 ſhirt, but one, to my 
k, The company have allowed 
eadets fix months pay, and full 
„ to compenſate our loſs and 
rings. May you be ever 
UE 
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A boy, who is an apprentice 
þ box-maker in Alderſgate-ſtreet, 
charged on oath, and com- 
ted to Tothill-fields Bridewell, 
Nicholas Forſter, eſq. for felo- 
ly and riotoufly, with others 
Jet taken, deſtroying, demo- 
ng, and pulling down the houſe 
great part of the furniture of 
adam, a coffee-houſe keeper, 
Vhte-borſe-yard, Drury-lane, 
alt the form of the ſtatute 
fn made and provided, The 
metor, not thinking the re- 


ng part of his property ſafe 


* 
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and ſecure in his premiſes, applied 
for a guard of ſoldiets ; the ma- 
iſtrate told him, he could not poſ- 
bly comply with his requeſt, tor 


he diſdained the idea of calling forth 


the military, while he was convince 
ed that the civil power, with proper 
exertion, was ſuihcient and compe- 
tent to protect, as well as quell any 
commotion that might happen, ou 
its firſt onſet, 

Yeſterday another rioter, a no- 
torious thief, was taken and com- 
mitted to the ſame priſon, by the 
ſame magiſtrate, for trial at the 
next ſeſſions in the Old Bailey. 

—, A very ſerious affray was pre- 
vented this evening in Covent-gar- 
den, by the timely interpofition of 


fr Sampſon Wright, with a ſtrong 


civil and military force, An aſſault 
was made on Wood's hotel, in con- 
ſequence of violent provocation 
given to a party in Fox's intereſt, 
paſſing peaceably by the ſaid hotel. 
Six of the ſuppoſed aſſailants were 
ſeized by the military, but on a full 
examination into the matter at the 
office 1n Bow-ſtreet, yeſterday morn- 
ing, the men were diſcharged, it 
appearing evidently that the 2 
ple at Wood's were the aggreſſors, 
and had provoked the indignation 
which had nearly fallen on the 
hotel. 

3. The tranſaction on which the 
parliament of Ireland are now pro- 
ceeding in their bill againſt lord 
Strangford, is to this effect. While 
the great cauſe was pending be- 
tween Mr. Hume and the executors 


of the late lord Ely, the day before 


the decifion in the houſe of peers a 
letter was written to Mr, Hume, 
ſigned Strangford, offering a vote 
according to his direction, if he 
would depoſit the ſum of Fool. 
Mr. Hume, much to his credit, 
took no other notice of this letter, 

than 
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than to have it in a proper manner 
communicated to the houſe. The 
houſe of courſe took it up; and the 
writing of the letter being tacitly 
confeſſed, the preſent proceedings 
are grounded, which are to inca- 
itate his lordſhip from ever vot- 
ing in future. 
Dt. Col. Wall is ſaid to be now on 
the continent, having evaded the 
purſuit of the officers who were 
diſpatched after him to Ireland. 
They overtook him in Dublin, but 


being timely appriſed, he fled to 


Donoughadee, crofſed to Port Pa- 
trick, came poſt to London, and from 
thence got ſafe to Oſtend. 

—. The freedom of the city of 
Norwich was unanimouſly voted to 
the right honoureble Mr. Pitt, and 
Mr. Wm. Wyndham, one of their 
repreſentatives. 

4. Guildhall. At eleven o' clock, 
the ſheriffs, Mr. Sawbridge, his 
ſcrutineers, and counſel, Mr. Brook 
Watſon, and ſeveral of the livery, 
attended in the new council cham- 
ber, when the books were exa- 
mined, and the rejected votes caſt 
up, and the numbers finally ad- 
juſted. At twelve the ſheriffs, &c. 
adjourned to the huſtings, when fir 
Barnard Turner declared the num- 
bers following : 

Brook Watſon, eſq. 4776 

Sir Watkin Lewes, knt. 4541 

Nath. Newnham, eſq. 4467 

John Sawbridge, eſg 2812 

Richard Atkinſon, elq. 2803 

Samuel Smith, eſq. , 286 

The Hon. W. Pitt, eſa. 56 


Upon which the ſherifl declared, 
that the majority of legal votes up- 


on the ſcrutiny appeared in favour 
of Brook Watſon, eſq. fir Watkin 
Lewes, knt. Nathaniel Newnham, 
eſq. and John Sawbridge, wy, The 
court was then adjourned to Friday 
next, at the ſame time and place, 
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is eſteemed a flagrant violation 


when thoſe gentlemen w; 
clared duly 0 mill be 


elected, and 
fixnel. 2G 


Numbers at the end 
Watſon, ö — pol 
Lewes, 4554 
Newnham, 4479 
Sawbridge, 2823 
Atkinſon, 2816 
Smith, 287 

End of the ferutiny, 
Watſon, 
Lewes, 
Newnham, 

Sawbridge, 
Atkinſon, 
Smith, \ 

Bad votes for Watſon, i 

Lewes, l3 
Newnham, 11 
Sawbridge, 1 
Atkinſon, 13 
Smith, 

—. The hon. Mr. Grenville 

John Aubrey, eſq. returned me 

bers for the county of Bucks, 

Lord Verney loſt it by 2, 
ſcrutiny was demanded for | 

Verney, but refuſed by the ſben 

Extract of a letter from Du 
May 5, 1784. 

Mr. Bingley has brought an 

tion againſt Francis Graham, oft 
county of Dublin, „ for an 
fault and falſe impriſonment, f 
in coming out of his bailiwick 1 
arreſting him in the city of Dut 
and then for carrying him to 
common guard-houſe at the cal 
where he was a cloſe priſoner, 1 
no perſon ſuffered to have acceh 
him, a circumſtance very din 
ing, and alſo very degrading 0 
character of Bingley, who willi 
ly became amenable to the 

when called on, and made 10 
ſiſtance to the caption ; and 1 


1 


the laws and conſtitution of | 


þ] 
dom, by a wanton uſe of the 
— * of the civil power. 
at Thomas L' Eſtrange, eſq. 
uty ſerjcant at arms, and Hen- 
Holmes one of the door-keepers 
he houſe of commons, for an 


ſting bim when in cuſtody of 
common-law officers, the ſhe- 
and going to give bail before 
adve, and again after he was 
led in the houſe of judge Robin- 
which was a ſanctuary to him 
le there. 
. Chriſtopher Atkinſon, eſq. was 
azht up trom the king's bench 
ba into the court of king's 
ch, when his caſe was to have 
nargued upon the rule obtained 
his counſel on Thurſday laſt, 
the judgment ſhould not be 
fed, but upon the motion of 
uttorney-general that rule is en- 
red, and another rule is obtain- 
by the attorney-general, for 
, Atkinſon's counſel to ſhew 
ſe why the record (if imperfect) 
d not be amended, Both rules 
de argued on Wedneſday next, 
a the doctrine of the alteration 
records in criminal caſes, after 
ment, will be fully argued and 
ed, The counſel ſor the pro- 
won are the attorney and ſclici- 
general, fir Thomas Daven- 
Mr. Lee, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
ne (king's counſel), Mr. Ser- 
t Walker, and Mr. Law. For 
&fendant, Mr, Beaycroft, Mr. 
, and Mr. Dallas. 
ui of a letter from Dublin, 
May 7, 1784. 
meſſenger is juſt arrived from 
Kon with duplicates of all the 
ent over, except the paving 
the bill for diſqualifying lord 
ford, and the preſs bill, 
bit z ſuppoſed are ſuppreſſed, 
lll never be returned. 


jingley has alſo brought actions 


it and falſe impriſonment, in 
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8, Came on at Holyrood Houſe, 
the election of the fixteen peers to 
repreſent the- nobility of Scotland. 
There was a very ſtrong conteſt"; 


and at the cloſe the following no- 


vlemen were choſen, having the 
greateſt number of votes: 
Duke of Queenſbery, 42 votes. 
Marquis of Lothian, 438 
*Earl of — 8 
ingtown | 
_—_ 
Moray, 42 
Abercorn, 44 
— 1 
Dalhouſie, 48 


* Balcarras, 40 
*Breadalbane 39 
Aberdeen, 39 
Dunmore, 39 

* Hopetown, 42 


Viſcount Stormont, 48 

*Lord Elphingſtone, 41 
Thoſe marked thus (“) are new 
members. 

The following were the unſuc- 
ceſsful candidates : 

Earl of Glencairn, 18 votes. 


Kelly, 17 
Lauderdale, 26 
Dyſart, 9 
Selkirk, 26 
Dumtries, 34 


Marchmont, 37 
Roſeberry, 34 


Lord Salton, 15 
Cathcart, 30 
Kinnaird, 36 
Cranſton, 30 


The following candidates are ſup- 
poſed to have been for Mr. Pitt, 
and to have had the intereſt of go- 
vernment, 

'1 Duke of Queenſbury, 

2 Marquis of Lothian, 

3 Earl of Morton, 

4 Earl of Eglington, 

5 Earl of Moray, 

6 Earl of Abercorn, 

7 Earl of Galloway 

8 Earl 


732 


8 Earl of Dalhduſie, 

9 Earl of Selkirk, 

0 Earl of Balcarras, 
11 Earl of Breadalbane, 
22 Earl of Aberdeen, 
13 Earl of Dunmore, 
14 Earl of Marchmont, 
15 Earl of Hopetown. - 

In the new elected liſt of Scoteh 
peers, there is at leaſt this novelty, 
that four or perhaps five of them 
are againſt government. What 1s 
ſtill more ſtrange, gold-ſtick in 
waiting was almoſt thrown out ; he 
was the loweſt of the fixteen—Lord 
Stormont the higheſt. The election 
was not over till eight o'clock at 
night. 

The dukes of Gordon and Athol 
did not ſtand candidates at the 
Scots election. They are to be 
added to the liſt of Engliſh peerages. 
The other noblemen in the laſt par- 
lament, who are not returned for 
this, are the earls of Glencairn, 
Lauderdale, Marchmont, and Roſe- 
berry. The diſappointment fits 
very hard on lord Marchmont, who 
imagines that the buſineſs of the 
houſe of peers cannot go on with- 
out him, 

Extras of a lettry from Briſtol, 

May 8. 

This afternoon the poll for mem- 
bers for this city which had laſted 
exactly five weeks, was finally 
cloſed by the conſent of all the can- 
didates, — the numbers were as fol- 
lows: 


Brickdale, 3458 
im. an 3052 
Daubeny, 2982 
Peach, 373 


whereupon the two firſt were re- 
turned by the ſheriffs.— Colonel 
Cruger is to be chaired on Monday 
in the abſence of his brother, who 
is at New York. 

. Mr Bembridge, who had been 
confined in the king's-bench theſe 

2 


PRINGtPAL 


. proofs from the laws of nature 


fix months paſt, was broue h, 
the bar at Wedmind in 
on giving bail was diſcharged, | 
ter the cloſe of the pal 
Weſtminſter, an affray bo 
at Covent Garden, It ſeems, 1 
had been ſummoned an ertan 
hary number of conſtables, in 
the Tower Hamlets, to 
peace, At three o'eloek all v 
peaceable and quiet; but in þ 
an hour afterwards, when the ht 
neſs of the day was finiſhed, 3 U 
lent conflict took place between 
conſtables and the mob; the forny 
of which were driven out of 
Garden down King-ſtreet, Ak 
o'clock Mr. Juſtice Wilmot broy 
up a detachment of the guards, y 
after twice or thrice parading f 
Wood's hotel to the corner of He 
rietta-ſtreet, (headed by a few a 
ſtables) ſeized on the butchers yl 
attend with marrow bones u 
cleavers, and conducted them 
Hood and Wray's committee toe 
Mr. Elliot the high conſtable, 
ral of the peace officers, and 
of the mob, were very much bruil 
and wounded, 'The guards ge 
attending late laſt night, 
—, This evening at ſeven oc 
the high court of deleyates | 
ceeded to hear the merity of 
Morris's marriage with mils 
ford; when Dr. Scott was heard 
defence of the validity of the m 
riage for two hours, In the cou 
of a moſt learned and eloque 
ſpeech, he adduced a variety 


CS 


nations to ſubſtantiate the contra 
and the court adjourned until Fnd 
ſe'nnight, when the counſel on 
oppoſite fide will reply. 
Extract of a letter from J 
May 11. 
Many years have elapſed n 
the jnquiſition had celebrated 
auto-de-fe in this capital; 


-oners imagined that diſmal 
ſe would never be exhibited 
y more; but the day before 
ur they were undeceived : 
y office has celebrated an 
, or little act of faith, in the 
, of St. Dominic; the ob- 
of it was 2 man who vended 
thetic powders, by means of 
\ he ſeduced many women; 
anale accomplices have ſhared 
niſhment, By the ſentence, 
d was publicly read to them 
. church, they were condemn- 
he whipt by the executioner, 
ed with infamy through the 
; of Madrid, and confined for 
geſides that ſentence, all the 
of the proceſs were alſo read 
cy, filled with obſcenity and 
b, which, although ſhocking 
delty, were nevertheleſs-heard 

thoſe who were preſent, 
church was not only full of 
us of both ſexes, but there 
upwards of 10,000 ſpectators 
e (quare of St, Dominic, The 
ony laſted from ſeven o'clock 
be morning until one in the 
bon. The greateſt part of the 
e nobility, and perſons of the 
lt diſtinction, had been in- 
and aſſiſted at it. The mar- 
de Cogullulo, ſon of the duke 
ding Cœli, came from Aran- 
to perform the functions at- 
to his quality of alguazil 
af the tribunal, It is proper 
erve, that the crime puniſhed 
bs atillo, is not of the nature 
le which have rendered the 
une of the inquitition odious 
alder nations; and that thoſe 
ure beeu the object of it at 
me, are criminals that would 
pontited as impoſtors 
ducers in every country of 
de. The only difference is, 
cir crime would not have 
1734, 
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been looked upon as ſubject to the 
Juriſdiction of a religious tribunal, 
The ſentence was put in execution 
the next day, | 

14. The poll at Covent garden 
cloſed at two o'clock, by particular 
defire of Mr, Fox. It had been 
determined, it ſeems, to bring the 
corple of the unfortunate conſtable, 
whodied of his wounds, from his reft- 
denceinthe Tower hamlet (towhich 
place he was removed) and to bu 
him in Covent-garden — + 
juſt at the cloſe of the poll. This 
was intimated to Mr, Fox, who 
very wiſely prevented the effects 
which this humane ſcheme would 
moſt probably have produced, by 
cloting the poll at two, Mr, Fox, 
in his ſpeech trom the huſtings, 
ſtrongly recommended his friends 
to depart to their reſpective houſes, 
and declared the poll would cloſe 
on Monday next at three o'clock, 

This day another propoſal was 
made to Mr, Fox by lord Hood and 
fir Cecil Wray, through the official 
medium of the high bailiff, to 
cloſe the poll finally as the next 
day; which, however, was pe- 
remptorily declined by the former ; 
the high bailiff then rejoined, he 
ſhould cloſe it by his own authority 
on Monday next, 

15. Mr. Fielding moved the 
court of King's bench for an infor- 
mation to be filed againſt a magi- 
ſtrate, for aſſembling a large body 
of Tower hamlet conſtables 1n Co- 
vent-garden on Monday laſt, by 
which the freedom of election was 
violated, and other outrages com- 
mitted againſt the peace of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, &e. &, Earl 
Mans field paid the utmoſt attention 
to the ſtatement of the caſe by Mr. 
Fielding, and, at the cloſe of it, 
informed him, that his motion for a 
rule to ſhew cauſe would come 

(C) ſtronger 


J — —— „ I — 
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ſtronget after the final cloſe of the 
election: in conſequence of which 
the further proceedings in this tranſ- 
action are of courſe ſuſpended, till 
the high-bailiff ſhall have made his 
return for the city of Weſtminſter. 


16. At three o'clock the 
members to ſerve in parlianey 


the city of Weſtmi 
cloſed. * 


The numbers of each wy) 
were as follows ; 


$97 ®- $330 


5409 


Hood. Fox. Wray, Hood. Pox, Wray. Hood, Fox, We 
Apnl 1. 17. 
264 302 238 81 75 65 12 24 
e bo 5,05 5465 | 6574 bold; 

970 941 866 19. 4. 
1234 1243 1104 68 65 68 14 33 
3. 6120 5370 5533 | 6588 boy z 
981 680 871 20. 5. 
2155 1923 1975 | HH; JO. a I. 
5. 61,4 5443 $574 | 6600 boby y 
1077 g55 1010 21. 6, 
3202 2868 2985 „ dg 14 20 
6. 6239 5519 3623 6614 610, f 
674 545 637 22, 74 
3930 3413 3622 1 LADS, 
7. ä 6274 5570 5650 | 6624 611 x 
616 414 495 23. ; 8. 
4452 3827 4117 $ 45” as. | 1152500 
8. 6326 5615 5639 V 6635 bizz ; 
345 29 303 24 | 10, 
4797 4126 4420 2 2 38 8 
. 3 1 57 
8 9 1 77 5 71 5737 
4877 4201 4489 Fn 79 4 5 
10. 6429 5750 5777 | 666z bib; ; 
341 271 299 27. 
5218 4472 4788 39 77 49 
| I2; - 6468 5827 5806 
246 205 207 G- 
5464 4677 4995 9 0 
13. 65% 5883 58,2 
1 29. 
5581 4849 5092 25 38 by * 
14. 6532 8921 5805 
161 386 116 30. a 
5732 5005 5208 7 17 
15 6548 5563 5877 | 6681 6:13} 
13 May 1. 10. 
5875 2 „„ ds Bo ob * 
16. F 2 2 8890 94 0233 
* 562 3992 589 \ 


. 
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is day, at twenty minutes 
rank the high · bailiff came 
the veltry-yYOOM, took his ſeat 
the huſtings, and in a few 
es the candidates were ſeated 
3 fide, Sir Cecil Wray, pre- 
to the cloling of the poll, de- 


vort: 


Thomas Corbett, eſq. high- 


etminſter, 


r Cecil Wray, bart. one of the 
dates to ſerve in parhament for 
iy and liberty of Weſtminſter, 
we the underwritten electors of 
{city and liberty, do hereby 
nd & you a ſcrutiny of the 
ken at the preſent election of 
nens to ſerve in parliament 
(aid city and liberty, as wit- 
pur hands this 17th day of May, 
CEciL WRAY. 


tmorres, Batemin, | 

uler, Francis Atkinſon, 
rer, William Adams, 
ickenzie, Peter Paul, 

Croft, John Jackſon, 
$Marſault, Rev. John Lloyd. 
Robertſon, 


Cecil (poke a very few words 
fication of the motives that 
d dis triends to proceed on the 
by; and Mr. Fox immediately 
fed the bailiff, that his com- 
mult of neceſſity end to- mor- 
tas day, that he had no far - 
oatroul in the buſineſs, and 
in fat, he muſt be under the 
Iy of returning the writ, and 
ag the election. Mr. Corbett 
i; a new caſe, and therefore 
well conſider the ſeveral cir- 
es of it,” Mr. Fox obſerv- 
tin the moſt ſevere and hard- 
| ettion battles that he was 


{ paper to the tollowing 


nf of the city and liberty of 
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acquainted with, either by his own 
experience, or that he had learned 
from the journals, -he knew but of 
two ſuch ſpecial returns, one of the 
county of Cumberland, and the other 
of the city of Coventry, and both 
made on account of the utter impoſ- 
libility of the returning officer mak- 
ing a due return, owing to riotous 
proceedings; that at the great ſeru- 
tiny for Oxford, the officer thought 
it neceſſary to complete the return 
before the enquiry was ended, rather 
than run the riſque of diſobeying 
the preccpt. The high-bailiff then 
adjourned to the veſtry-· room, when 
a violent altercation took place, the 
event of which was, that Mr. Cor- 
bett, the bailiff, agreed to grant the 


ſcrutiny. In the mean time, the 


populace, not being able to reſiſt 
the temptation of demoliſhing the 
huſtings, began their operation, and 
in about twenty minutes they were 
totally demoliſhed, and the mate- 
rials carried away. 

The chair was then taken out of 


the church, and at five o'clock Mr. 


Fox was lifted into it. The pro- 


ceſſion began in the following or- 
der; | 


Two gentlemen to lead and conduct 
the proceſſion, 
Portcullis— Weſtminſter arms. 
Sixty firemen, with coats and badges, 
Pariſh of St. George's flag. 
Committee and inhabitants, with 
white wands and cockades. 
Creſt of his royal highnels the prince 
of Wales. 

Old Engliſh mukc (marrow-bones 
and cleavers, two and two) with 
white waiſtcoats and cockades, 
Saint Martin's flag, 
Committee and inhabitants, with 
wands and cockades. 

Horns and clarinets, 

St. James's flag. 


(C 3). Com- 


1 


Committee and inhabitants, wth The proceſſion moved roy 
wuands and cockades. Garden, and proceeded do 
St. Paul's and St. Martin's Le Grand therine-ſtreet into the Strand 
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flag. the higheſt degree of x 

| Ol Engliſh muſic. — — ts, —_ 

. Committee and inhabitants. nies, were loaded with applay 

Flag Fox and FxRS DOM. multitudes, particularly of def 

| Flag—>ot. Margaret and St. John. ſex, whoſe zeal and animaig 
'I . n g 

it Committee and inhabitants. almoſt ſuperior to their beau 

. Horns and clarinets. Northumberland-houſe (our 

1 Flag—St. Clement Danes and St. ſpondent regrets to ſay it) then 

i Mary-le-Strand. an univerſal groan, I he gents 

| Commiitee and inhabitants. proceeded down by Charing 

Old Engliſh muſic. through Parliament ſtreet, 

Flag—vt. Anne. George-ſtreet, up King. ſire, 

Committee and inhabitants. back again to Charing-cro, ( 

Band of muſic. Pall Mall, where the mot ke 

Gentlemen, elegantly mounted, felt applauſe was given 9 

blue aud butt, four a- breaſt venerable old lady Alben 


two hundred, her beautiful grand. child 
Father of the city—Haxrey Hovst. amiable miſs Keppel, and 
Trumpeters on horſeback, two Sheridan and her lovely fried 


and two, | wiſe received the warm efuky 

Select commutee, with wands and Englith gratitude, At 
fox's tails. houſe the proceſſion entered x 
Grand band 5t muſic. gate, and walked round, p 
Sam Hovust, with his truſty band their reſpects to the prince dt 
of Engliſhmen, people. They proceeded up 


Flag—Man of the PeoPLE. | orig as into Piccadilly, 
Select committee, ſumpruoufly erkeley- ſtreet, where, fron 


mounted, compoſed of the garden-wall, his royal higinel 

firit men of rank and prince of Wales appeared, vt 

by fortune. duke of Devonſlure, the duel 
Mr. FOX Portland, lady Duncannot, 


In a ſimple and elegantly adorned other of the nobility, and ids 
chair, interwoven with laurel, ceſſion paſſed then with great 


myrile, and flowers, with and reſpect, The prince & 

a reliet of thirty-two to converſe with ſome of tis 

> men in white, tlemen for a confiderable tine. 
Electors mounted, about twohundred. cavalcade then paraded | 

Trumpeters, ſquare, and returned to Dew 

. Mr. Fox's carriage. houſe, the gates of whicl 

Flag borne by a horſeman, Sacxep thrown open, and diſcorere 

to FEMALE PATRIOT sM. the baluſtrades the heir appt 


Duke of Devonſhire's coach and fix, tended by the firit Whig | 
Duke of Portland's coach and fix, in the kingdom. 
Seventy-eightlivery ſervants mount · The proceſſion entered the 
ed, belonging to the two and the ſeveral pariſhes vert 
noble families. ed with their different 4 
bands of mulic, 


7 
ſr, Fox addreſſed the numerous 
bly, and defired that their con- 
wicht be marked by order 
regularity, and by that meuns 
ent their eEncmIcs from throw- 
the leait reproach upon them or 
- cauſe, The electors immedi. 
- departed, and the proceſſion 


d, . 

\ The following perſons of 
"(tion in the party ot Mr. Fox, 
not returned at the late gene- 
lection. 

Illiam Baker, eſq. late member 
Hertford. 

Tho. Charles Bunbury, bart. 


lk, 

george Byng, eſq. Middleſex. 

rd john Cavendiſh, York. 

r Rob, Clayton, bart. Surrey. 
ho, M. Coke, eſq. Nor tolk. 

te right hon. Henry Seymour 
ny, St. Edmondſbury. 

Grey Cooper, bart, Saltaſh, 
ge Daubeney, eſq. Briſtol. 
un Elwes, eſq. Berkſhire, 

he hon. Tho, Erſkine, Portſ- 
h, 
rxdinand Ferrand Foljambe, eſq. 
rom hire, 

chon. Tho. Grenville, Bucks. 
bomas Halſey, eſq. Herts, 

e hon. William Hanger, St. 
100 atl's, 

nchcombe Henry Hartley, eſq. 
feat lure, 

1d Hartley, eſq. Kingſton up- 
ul. 


Kichard Hotham, bart. South- 
vid. Lewimam, New Rad- 


ered l Lucan, Northampton. 
put 6s Mansfield, eſq. Cambridge. 
ug | phy Minchin, eſq. Oak- 


4 the bon. St. Andrew St. John, 
rere ralln te. 0 


2 Henry St. John, Wot- 
. 
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The hon. John St. John, Newport. 

The hon. George Robert St. John, 
Cricklade. 

Lord Sheffield, Coventry. 

The right hon. Charles Town- 
ſhend, Yarmouth. 

1 he hon. Jobn lownſhend, Cam- 
bridge Univerlity, 8 

Earl Verney, Bucks, a 

Robert Vyner, eſq. Lincgin. 

—, bout half paſt three o'elock 
his majeſty went in ſtate to the houſe 
of peers, and being ſeated on the 
throne, adorned with his crown and 
regal ornaments, and attended by 
his officers of ſtate, (the lords being 
in their robes) commanded the gen- 
tleman uſher of the black rod to let 
the commons know, it is his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, that they attend him 
immediately in this houſe : who 
being come, 

The lord chancellor, having re- 
ceived directions, ſaid, 

My lords and gentlemen, 

„His majeſty has been pleaſed 
to command me to acquaint you, 
that he will defer declaring the 
cauſes of calling this parliament till 
there ſhall be a 1peaker of the houſe 
of commons. .:nd therefore it is 
his majeily's pleaſure that you, gen- 
tlemen of the houſe of commons, do 
immediately repair to the place 
where the commons uſually fit, aud 
there chooſe a fit perſon to be your 
ſneaker; and that you preſent ſuch 
perſon who ſhall be fo choſen, to 
his majeſty here, for bis Royal ap- 


probation to- morrow attwoo?clock.” 


Then his majeſty was pleaſed to 
re:ire, and the commons withdrew. 

— A ſhort account of the pub- 
lic breakfaſt given by the prince of 
Wales, in the gardens of Carleton- 
houſe. 

About ſix hundred of the moſt 
diſtinguiſnhed perſons in the king- 
dom aſſembled in his beautiful gar- 
dens about two o'clock, The pre- 
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parations on the occaſion were full 
ot taſte and magnificence. Covers 
were laid under nine extenſive mar- 
quees for 250 perſons, and the en- 
tertainment conſiſted of the fineſt 
truits of the ſeaſon, confe&tionaries, 


ices, creams, and emblematical de- 


ſigns, ornamented with mottoes and 
cther de ices in honour of the tri- 
umph which they were to celebrate. 
Four bands of inſtruments were 
placed at different parts of the gar- 
den, and the company were enter- 
tained with various novelties of a 
comic kind, 

Atter they had taken refreſh- 
ments they roſe to dance. A beau- 
tiful level in the umbrage of a 
groupe of trees was the ſpot which 
his royal highneſs ſelected for their 
ball, and he led down the country- 
dances, firſt with the ducheſs of 
Devor ſhire, and afterwards with 
one of the lady Waldegraves. The 
company frequently changed their 
partners, and at times grouped off 
Into cotillons. The ducheſs of 
Portland danced with Mr. Greville, 
lady Jerſey with lord Carliſle, lady 
Anne Poulett with lord Verney, lady 
Durcannon with fir Peter Burrel, 
Miſs Keppel with Mr. St. John, 
lady Beauchamp with lord Eerke- 
ley, Mrs. Anderſon with Mr. Fitz- 
roy, Mrs. Mey nell with Mr. W ynd- 
ham, Miſs Ingram with fir — 
Teatherſtonbaugh. Miſs Townſhend, 
lady Auguſta Campbell, lady Ter- 
by, the Miſs Keppels, the Miſs 
Norths, Mrs. Crewe, Mrs. Sheri- 
dan, nd many other ladies danced ; 
and we do not believe that a more 
ſuperb exhibition of beauty was 
ever ſeen. 'I he gentlemen were 
in blue and buff. The ladies in 
morning dreſſes, fancied in all the 
varieties of cultivated tale. The 
eucheſs of Devorſhire was in fight 
mouining; lady Beauchamp in an 
elegant white crape, ſpungled with 
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filver ; Mrs. Anderſoy in 3 y 
netian habit; the elder Mr, y 
nell was moſt elegautly drefie] 
white fancy habit. 

1 he political party, lord N, 
Mr, Fox, col. Non? > — 
trick, Mr. Byng, and ben 
tired under another groupe o p 
to talk of the politics of the 
and the dowager ladies and gn 
men occupied themſelves in the 
miration of the graces which 
ſcene afforded. During the k 
of the Fete his majeſty pat 
garden in proceſſion to the had 
pcers to open the new parli 
and the band of violins was 
time accompanied by the ſineq 
pets. 

The breakfaſt ended about 
the evening, when the lad 
tired to drels, only for a re 
their pleaſure at the ele 
which Mrs. Crewe gave in 
nour of the ſame event, ! 
whole of this al freſco feltind 
ſo delightfully conducted, the 
tacle on the green was fo y 
and beautiful, the entertatun 
truly novel and rich, and the 
pany were ſo uncommonly gu 
that his royal highvels with hy 
magnificence invited them tt 
petition of the dejeune on M 
next. A ſelect party of ibi 
tlemen afterwards dived wi 
prince. The ſame Teautilu 
marked the conduct of it, 2 
ſupper in March laſt, |t 
naged alio with the ſame ao 
all unneceſſary coil. 

Carlton-houſe garden, the 
of this delightful fete, 1s, fe 
for its central fituation n 
polis, and the great exteil 
grcund connected with it, 
an equal in any toun- boat 
rope. The garden wall 10 
a cultivated track ot ten 3 

—, Mrs, Crewe's bail « 


"i 


pight, in honour of Mr. — 
prys ws the molt p'eulant an 
Pier given in the circle of 
le, and united all the Charms 
keince, eaſe, and conviviality. 
comp. ny WIs ſelect though nu- 
is, and aſſembled about ten 
i. blue and buff umtorms ; 
ameing begun about eleven, 
it half after the prince's qua- 
earrived, conſiſting of his royal 
eſs, the ducheſs of Devon 
 [z4y Duncannon, lady Bam- 
Mis Keppel, Mr. Stepney, 
Greville, &c, who, all dreſſed 
itorms, ſalhes and feathers, 
ed the moſt elegant figure dance 
could be formed; the prince 
dunced minuets with the du- 
of Devonſhire, lady Bamfield, 
and then followed country - 
s, led by the prince and the 
c, till half atter two, when 
ompany deſcended to a truly 
at and comfortable ſupper. 

here were preſent among others, 
rince of Wales, duke of De- 
ire, earl Fitzwilliam, earl of 
5 carl of Carlitle, earl Chol- 
y, earl of Derby, lord North, 
Lelton, lord Beauchamp, lord 
vrne, Mr. Onſlow, Sir Ralph 
* general St. Joho, col Fitz- 
„ col, North, lord Robert 
cet, Mr. Haſe, Mr. Sheridan, 
Wyndham, Mr, Faulkener, the 
ß of Devonſhire, and ducheſs 
land; ladies Jerſey, Duncan- 
Fiwilliam, Sefton, Archer, 
une, Bamfield, St, John, 
champ, North, Payne, &c. &c. 
e company were all retired be- 
ix and ſeven, and the whole 
Wnment was conducted in a 
that did great honoux to the 
ul patroneſs of he night, and 
er be remembered in the feſ- 
unals of the great and gay 


A 2 general court of the 
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governors of the royal hoſpitals of 
Bridewell and Bethlem, held yeſ- 
terday by order of the preſident, for 
the particular purpoſe, the right 
hon, William Pitt was unanimoully 
elected a governor. 

—, Mr. Chriſt. Atkinſon was again 
brought before the court of King's» 
Bench, when, on reading the afti- 
davit, and hearing Mr, Bearetoft 
and Mr. Wood in behalf of Mr. 
Atkinſon, lord Mansfield, in a 
ſpeech that did him infiaite honour, 
declared the unanimous opinion of 
the court, that the record ſhould be 
amended as prayed, Lord Maus- 
field concluded his addreſs in words 
to this effect: — | 

There is a certain principle 
which I have laid down in this, as 
well as other places, which was ne. 
ver more properly applicable than 
in the preſent inſtance, 

„That no fiction of law, ſhall 
ever ſo far prevail againſt the real 
truth of the fact, as to prevent the 
execution of juſtice.“ | 

By conſent of the attorney-gene- 
ral, the judgment of the court a- 
gainſt Mr, atkinſon, was poſtponed 
till the next term, in order that his 
counſel may inſpect the record when 
amended; they being ſtill entitled 
to take any further objection that 
may yet appear on the face of the 
record. 

—. At a quarter before ſeven 
a' clock in the evening, came on the 
final hearing of Mr, Morris's caule, 
to eſtabliſh his matrimonial contract 
with Miſs Harford. Doctor Scot 
recapitulated the heads of the forci- 
ble arguments derived from the laws 
of nature and nations, which he ad- 
duced on laſt Tueſday fe'nnight. 
Doctor Wynne replied, the doctor 
very ably contended, that the mar- 
riage being contracted in fraud, was 
void ab origine. To prove this po- 
ſition, he adverted to Mr. Morris's 
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conduct during the time the Pee 
lady was under the care of Mrs 
Latouche for education, when that 
lady found herſelf under the neceſ- 
fity of informing Mr. Morris, “that 
his frequent viſits prevented the 

oung lady from making a progreſs 
in her education.“ He then traced 
him to every part of the continent, 
and ſhewed the probability of à like 
advantage being taken ar Liſle, 
where Miſs Harford “ defired the 
ceremony to be performed in the 


Engliſh language.” He next prov- 


ed from the lex loci of the country 
in which the marriage contract was 
celebrated, that it was illegal ; that 
it was likewiſe illegal under the 
Marriage Act of 1753; that it was 
void by the common law antecedent 
to that period ; that it was equally 
condemned by the principles of the 
Roman and the canon law. His 
argument, which embraced an im- 
menſe ſcope of learning and law, 
both juriſprudential and canonical, 
laſted two hours. At nine o' clock 
Mr. Mansfield began his argument, 
and continued until ten, in the 
courſe of which he concluded that 
the marriage in queſtion was found- 
ed in fraud and illegality: particu- 
larly with reſpect to the lex loci of 
the two places (French Flanders and 
Nenmark) in which it was perform- 
ed, He quoted the opinions of the 
ableſt lawyers in thoſe places to 
prove his aſſeitions.— After a pro- 
fundity of argument he concluded 
with — 1 in favour.of 
Miſs Rartord. 

The court was immedia'ely clear- 
ed and after half an hour's conſide- 
ration the court was opened and final 
judgment was given.—** I hat both 
pretended marriages were void that 
Miſs Harford, falſely in the libel 
called Mortis, was at full liberty to 
marry again, and that Mr. Morris 
was condemned in full coſts.? 


P R IN CIP AI. 


in the name of the earl of Sunk 


the queſtion turned upon the 


22. The judges of the 
Exchequer, the lord chief bn 
Mr. baron Eyre, Me. darn X 
tham, and Mr, haron Perryn, | 
livered their opinions ſepara), 
favour of Meſſ. Adam, in 20 
between them and the earl of $ 
hope, that has made ſome od 
particularly in the county of Key 
and as it turns upon a point that 
fects moſt people in buſines, 
ſhall ſtate generally the impor 
the queſtion, and the learned ju 
opinions. 

An application was made iy l. 
Adam for a new trial, on a wel 
given againſt them at the laft l. 
aſſizes in Kent, in an action bog 


avaiuſt thoſe 42 fr ( 
mages ſuſtained by the failun 
Liardet's ſtucco, executed & 
houſe of Cheveninp, under! 
tent right aſſigned to them by 
det the inventor, 

Lord Mahon appeared to be 
ſole manager throughout the vl 
of this buſineſs, and the pri 
witneſs brought to ſupport this 
tion was lord Mahon himſelf, 
pretended to have had a wi 
trom Mr, Kennedy, one of! 
Adams? foremen, who is ded, 


dity and credibility of the en 
given by lord Mahon, in ſuppa 
this warranty, | 

With reſpe& fo the valict 
was eſtabliſhed by the learved) 
as a clear point of law, that uni 
ſervant has either a general ori 
ticular authority given him | 
maſter to grant a warranty, d 
has no power of binding bin, 
that the expreſſions made uſe « 
Mr. Kennedy in the preſeat 
were merely thoſe ſort of lool 
commendations of this ſtucch 
every perſon who is a vende! 
monly makes uſe of in pra t 
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lar commodity in which — 
, but by no means amounte 

i (pecific warranty. 

4 o the credibility of lord Ma- 
ns teſtimony the learned judges 
eech that lord Mahon 8 evidence 
'« a ſtrong proof, how cautious 
ry perſon ſhould be, of becom- 
La witneſs, in a cauſe in which 
dis intereſted, as the mind of any 
an under ſuch circu mitances 1s apt 
be warped in its judgment, and 
no inſtance could this appear 
ronger, than in the preſent, as the 
ple lord had upon the trial affert- 
| fits to prove a warranty, in di- 
contradiction to his conduct, and 
dich it was evident he would not 
we aſſetted ſome years before. 

The verdict againſt the Meſſrs. 
uns was accordinyly for a ſecond 
me ſet aſide. —The counſel for 
xd Mahon were, Mr. 7eckham, 
„. Morgan, and Mr. Mingay ; 
V Veürs. Adam Mr. Erſkine and 
Ir, Adam. — Mr. Erſkine's fpeech 
this occaſion, was not only the 
of correct in point of argument, 
t alſo the not 

ent, that we ever remember to 


pre heard in any court upon a law 
dect. 


24. The following letter was re- 
ned by the right hon. the lord 
wor, from the marquis of Car- 
nden, one of his majeſty's prin- 
jul ſecretaries of ſtate g 


St, James's, May 24, 1784. 
My lord, | 

* I have the honour to acquaint 
ur lordſhip, that Mr. Stone 1s juſt 
med from Paris, with the defini- 
t treaty of peace between his ma- 
and the ſtates-general of the 
uted Provinces, which was ſign- 
we ꝛcth inſtant, by Mr. Hailes, 
i maxeſty's miniſter plenipotenti- 
nd the Dutch plenipotentiaries. 
end your lordfhip immediate 
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notice of this event, that it may be 
made public without loſs of time. 


„% CARMARTHEN,” 
Right Hon. the Lord: Mayor. 


. Carlton Houſe, The utmoſt 
feſtivity prevailed throughout this 
manſion of guiety, and a ſucceſ- 
ſion of elegant recreations made 
it a ſcene of continual pleaſure 
and entertainment. The rain of 
the preceding night did not in 
the leaſt interrup! the morning fete 
prepared in the gardens ; as a camp 


of a new conſtruction was placed 


along the front of the palace, ſo 
contrived, that in caſe of fhow- 
ers, the company might have ſtep- 
ped from the apartment to the mar- 
quees without the leaſt inconveni- 
ence. The camp was compoled of 
a range of five large tents, covered 
on euch fide by four leſſer tents, and 
a beautiful pavilion which formed 
an enſemble in te points of view 
exceedingly pictureſque and agree- 
able in its effect. At a little diſ- 
tance, under the umbrage of ſome 
fine trees, a beautiful awning was 
ſpread thirty feet high, eighty 
long, and fixty wide; it was fixed 
with uncommon taſte, and contrived 
fo cunoully, that the means by 
which it was ſuipended could not 
be diſcovered. — 
A bout noon acompany of upwards 

of 600 perſons of faſlnon were collect- 
ed to partake of the dejeune., The ball 
was opened about four in the after- 
noon by the prince of Wales and 
ducheſs of Devonſhire, on a level 
under the beautiful awning already 
mentioned. The extent of the awn- 
ing admitted of a numerous com- 
pany (landing up, and the dances 
continuing till paſt ſeven, moſt of 
the 
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the gentlemen and ladies had oppor- 


tunities of partaking in the ball, — 
Three bands were provided, among 
whom were the chief performers of 
the guards. The claſhing of the 
cymbals was acknowledged to pro- 

uce a fine effect, and give great 


life to the other inſtruments. 


On the concluſion of the ball, 
many of the company retired: a 
party, however, to the amount of 
nearly zoo ladies and gentlemen, 
remained to dine with his royal 
highneſs. A moſt magnificent table 
was ſpread in the ball room, at which 
Indy Southampton preſided : the 
Jadies dined firit, according to the 
Pariſian mode u hen large aſſemblies 
meet, and the gentlemen attended 
them: the prince himſelf was not 
an exception to this rule, but was 
foremoſt among the polite in wait- 
ing on his fair viſitants. The din- 
ner conſiſted, including its various 
courſes and removes, ot 20:0 diſhes ; 
the whole of which was ſupplied in 
a ſtyle truly princely and grand : 
the foreign ambaſſidors who were 
preſent, ſpoke in the moſt animated 
rerms of the hoſpitality and ſpirit of 
the Engliſh prince, and the order 
in which his fete was conducted, 
Some of the company took their de- 

rture after dinner, and others re- 
tired till the ball room was cleared, 
when the ſprightly dance was again 
reſumed ; and the prince, determin- 
ing that the feſtival ſhould be as 
complete as pothble, diſpatched col. 


Lake as a courier of pleaſure to Ra- 
'nelagh, to ſummon his choſen 


friends to a petit ſouper. 

Among the perſons of diſlinction 
on Monday at the prince of Wales's 
fete, were the ducheſſes of Devon- 
ſhire, Portland, Bedford, lady Dun- 
cannon, lady North, lady Conway, 
lady Cavendiſh, lady Melbourne, la- 
dy Archer, Mrs.Sheridan ; the dukes 
of Devon, Portland, Beaufort, and 
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lord Mansfield ; lords North 
G. Cavendiſh; general Conner 
lords Pelham, Southampton, Pe 
Ayleſbury, Weymouth ; fir W. y 
Wynne, Mr. Fox, Mr, Pelhan 
Mr. Onſlow, Mr. Fitzpatrick, Mr 
Sheridan, &c. 7 

26. There was a meetin 
Weſtminſter electors at oo, 
room in King-ſtreet, St. James's, ty 
take into conſideration the procech 
ings of the houſe of commons vi 
reſpect to the Weſtminſter election: 
and to intimate the intention of con, 
vening a general meeting of the 
electors in Weſtminſter-half for their 
advice and concurrence in proſecute 
ing ſuch future meaſures for ſeem 
ing the oY of election, as may 
be neceſſary for them to adopt up. 
on the event of an unfavourabl 
deciſion of the houſe of comma 
Lord Surrey, lord Ludlow, lad 
Robert Spencer, lord George Guts 
don, colonel Fitzpatrick, Mr, Hare 
Mr, Sheridan, Mr. Adam, and may 
of the leading electors were preſent 
on this occaſion, Ihe reſolutions 
entered into paſſed unanimoul, 
Mr. Counſellor Widmore was in tl 
chair. 

29. Laſt night's Gazette contain 
an addreſs from the county of Ken 
in favour of the preſent adminil 
tion. 

—. The King againſt Wills 
Robertſon, indicted for forging 4 
order of fir Edward Hughes for ſup 
plying the garriſon of Goree wil 

roviſion, and a receipt of Jane 

ooke, lieutenant-colonel and con 
manding officer of the troops at d 
ree, for the ſame proviſions. 

The indictment conſiſted of te! 
counts for forging and publiſtu 
the ſaid receipt and order, with 
tent to de fraud, iſt the king. 2 
the commiſſioners of the vifuallng 
office, and zd the ſaid James Rook 

An application was maze 5 


ors to put off the trial till 
which was after an hour's 


The buſineſs 


= 
d 
— refuſed. 
h an. 
mr for the crown, Mr, ſol- 
hicitor-general, Mr. Wilſon, Mr. 
fericant Walker, Mr, Sylveſter, and 
7, Ruſſel. Attorney, Mr, Bax- 
«Counſel for the priſoner, Mr, 
b..rcooft, Mr. Lee, Mr. Erſkine, 
ind Mr, Fielding. Attorney, Meſſ. 
regy and Potts. Mr. Robertſon 
as hopourably acquitted. | 


N E. 


i. Nine priſoners were tried 
u the Old Bailey, three of whom 
were convicted of felonies, fix were 
xequitred, among which number 
were the three perſons who ſtood 
dicted for the murder of Nicholas 
Cafon, in Covent-Garden, the evi- 
ence not being ſufficient to identify 
the perſon who actually gave the 
blow which occaſioned his death. 
The trial laſted ſeven hours, and 
the jury, without retiring, brought 
ja their verdict Not guilty. 

After the trial ended, a gentle- 
man who was included in the ſaid 
d\tment, ſurrendered himſelf, but 
there being no evidence given againſt 
him, be was alſo acquitted. 

2, 4 petition from the bailiff of 
Neltminiter was preſented yelterday 
{the houſe of commons, praying 
leave to be heard by counſel igainit 
| petition, figned by certain per- 
ſons, electors of Weſtminſter, and 
relenied to that houſe on Monday 
ul, Leave was given. 

Yeſterday a petition ſigned by a 
peit number of reſpectable electors 
the city of Weſtmioſter was pre- 
ated to the houſe of commons, 
kung when the poll began and 
ticed, with the numbers that had 
oled for each candidate—and ſtat- 
bg that a ſcrutiny had been de- 
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manded—and likewiſe taking notice 
of the petition preſented on Mon- 
day laſt, It then prayed that the 
bailiff might be directed to proceed 
upon the ſcrutiny, or that the houſe 


would give them ſuch further relief 


as to their wiſdom may ſeem meet — 
the ſame was read and ordered to be 
conſidered at the ſame time with the 
petitition of the right hon. Charles 
James Fox. 

Lxtradt of a letter from Paris, June 3. 

«« The king has been pleaſed to 
eraſe the ſentence of the court mar- 
nal at VOnent, that the affair be no 
longer agitated, which is ineffectual 
to anſwer the public expectation. It 
is ſaid, that a ſecond council of war 
will be held, ſolely to examine and 
Judge the conduct of comte de 
Graſſe, who in his quality of admi- 
ral and captain, ought, according 
to the marine law, to Juſtify him- 
ſelf himſelf, by explaining the mo- 
tives which obliged him to give up 
the Ville de Paris. 

On the zoth ult. the Pariſians 
reſorted in crowds to Verſailles, to 
ſee the ceremony of inveſting Mr. 
le Bailli de Suffrein with the blue 
ribbon. In the proceſſion were all 
the princes of the blood, and all 
the knights of the order of the Holy 
Ghoſt.“ | 

5. On Saturday night lord Hin- 
chinbroke u as ſtopped in his cani- 
age near Uxbridge by a ſingle high- 
wayman, who robbed him of his 
wach and twenty guineas. 

10. A Scots correſpondent ſug- 
geſts, that the increaung blackneſs 
of the aſpect of public proceedings 
in all quarters ot the world, where 
the king's preſent cabinet is con- 
cerned requires the moſt accurate 
attention, and the greateſt abilities, 
to extricate the remains of the Bris 
tiſh dominions from the impend- 
ing ſtorms that threaten them. 
The troubles are already com- 
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mencing in Scotland. The diſ- 
tillery riots are truly alarming. 
They are founded on the dee p- root- 
ed diſconteuts which were occaſion- 
ed all over Scotland by the contempt 
of their repreſentations and petitions 
for the redreſs of gricvances on that 
head. Led George Gordon was 
inſtructed by the people from moſt 
parts ot that country to lay their 
diſtreſſed fituation betore the houſe 
of commons; and he did ſo in fe- 
veral very long ſpeeches in the win- 
ter- ſeſſion, juſt before he was com- 


mitted to the Tower; but the houſe 


of commons choſe rather to be— 
lieve, and act upon, what Mr. 
Henry Dundas advanced in oppo- 
fition to him. Thus theſe diicon- 
1ents, we ſee, have been brewing 
and fermenting tor ſome years paſt, 
The outrageous proceedings, how- 
ever, only began on the king's birth 
day. The multitude then affem- 
bled in the Parliament-ſquare, and 
in place of demonſtrations of joy, 
and ſhouting for gladneſs on the oc- 
caſion, nothing but dead dogs and 
cats were thrown about the ſtrects 
of Edinburgh, accompanied with 
groans, hiſſes, and murmurings of 
every diſagrecable deſcription, In 
the evening they attacked the diſtil- 
lery at Cannon-Mills, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. Some hand- 
bills were diſtributed, to prove, that 
the high price of proviſians was 
{ylely to be attributed to the im- 
menſe quantity of grain manufac— 
tured into ſpirituous I:quors. Other 
hund-bills and incendiary letters 


were gropt through the city, tend- 


ing to excite a general riſing. The 
aitack was begun with throwing 
ſtones. The defence was made 
with fire-arms. One of the aſſail- 
ants Was killed dead on the ſport, 
zuck as he had got half-way in at the 
„nter gate, by two of Mr, Haig's 
O 


and burnt to the ground with ever) 
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ſervants firing their pj a 
This, inſtead of diſpel asg f 
ed the tumult. The drags — 
Leith, and the military 
caſtle immediately attended, fy 
x with powder and ball. Vo 
aig's ſervants, who ſhot the man 
were committed to priſon: * 
though conducted there by a lh. 
eſcort of dragoons, the multing 
pelted them with ſtones in {ach 
a furious manner, -that one of they 
lives is deſpaired of, and the other 
very much bruiſed. The cm. 
manding officer, and many of thy 
dragoons, ſuftered alſo very mu 
from the ſtones that were throw 
at them. A ſtrong party of the ni. 
litary was left to guard the premiſe 
A ſecond attack was made up 
them the evening after. A thin 
attack was made on Monday; in 
another party of 150 ſoldiers vere 
ordered into the diſtillery to reinforce 
the 70 dragoons that were quartered 
there, Theſe blocked up the pal 
ſage to the works, and preventedthe 
croud, which was now conſiderably 
increaſed by numbers from Leith, 
accompanied with drums, from mal. 
ing good their attack in front, They 
then attacked the Weſt fide of th 
works, but were driven back, They 
next proceeded to burn and deln 
the carts, hay, &c. in attempt. 
ing to prevent which, the mi 
tary fired about two rounds, by 
which another man was killed, and 
ſeveral wounded, The very ſans 
night a large diſtillery at For 
about four miles above Dalkeith, be 
longing to Mr. Reid, was deltroyet 


article belonging to it. An attac 
was alſo mad? the ſame night upat 
another diſtillery at Clement's Well 
near Muſſeiburgh, but ſucceſsfull 
defended by the dragoons. Gene 
ral Leſſie and colonel Cn 


_ 
44 the reſt of the officers of the 
err. have had but little reſt 
muearys ve 

ce th:ſe diſturbances began. The 
lowing declaration has been pub- 
0 Meſlrs. Haig and Co. on 
hed by Fo” 8 

e part of the diſtillers, by way of 
vieting he minds of the people : 
Edinburgh, June 9, 1784. 

« Whereas various reports have 
f late been propagated, reſpecting 
he nature and effects of the diſtil- 
ry at Canonmills, carried on by 
s, it is thought proper to inform 
he public, that theſe reports have 
o other foundation than a fal/e fate 
' fatts, 

It has unhappily taken poſſeſ- 
on of the minds of many people, 
hat all ſorts of grain, wheat, oats, 
arley, and peaſe, are conſumed 
here in great quantities; and that 
ren oat-meal and roots, ſuch as 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, are made 
0 ſerve the purpoſes of diſtillation ; 
d conſequently, that the markets 
re really affected by this ſuppoſed 
onſumption. Now, the genuine 
ruth is, that no other ſpecies of 
rain are made uſe of by us in our 
litillery at Cannonmills, but bar- 
„ Ive, and ſometimes ſuch par- 
ls of wheat as happen to receive 
amage, or are in quality unfit for 
read; and that not a grain of oats, 
le, or a particle of oat-meal, nor 
wy potatoes, carrots, turnips, or 
ther roots, are uſed in our diſtil- 
in any ſhape, : 

* With regard to the barley uſed 
us, the markets cannot be affect- 
6 becauſe it has been almoſt to a 
ute imported into Leith from ci- 
haut places: and fo very attentive 
ne we been, that again and again 
tare refuſed to purchaſe the par- 
cb ollered to us here; nay, we are 
"cent, 500 bolls of the growth 
dus Country have not been con- 
vn at our works. 

Ihe wheat that has hitherto 


Y 
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been uſed, was, to a very trifle, bad 
rain, of the importation of laſt 
Fafon, purchaſed at low p- ices. 

„If a doubt remain about theſe 
facts, they can be aſcertained by the 
names and atteſtations of the im- 
porters. 

„So far are we from conſuming 
roots at our works, that even the 
cattle and hogs are vot fed with 
them. The cattle are brought there 
to conſume the grain or draft, and 
by that food alone they are fattened 
for the markets. 

„We have rcared a work at a 
great expence, and have at all times 
a conhderable ſtock on the ſpot, 
which we are conſcious mult be of 
the higheſt advantage to the country 
and the neighbourhoed ; a work 
which gives bread to a great num- 
ber of people, and returns a large 
annual ſum to Edinburgh. Great 
quantities of grain are imported by 
us, Which would never have come 
to Scotland, and with the refuſe of 


which numbers of cattie and hogs - 


are fattened, ard the neceflaries of 
human life increaſed. 

„% The dillillers in London, en- 
vious of the Scotch in the ſame 
trade, are, at the preſent moment, 
exerting their utmoſt influence to 
deprive the country of that valuable 
branch, and therefore, it mult ap- 
pear beyond meaſure crucl and im- 
politic in the people at home to eu- 
deavour to ſuppreſs it. 

© Were the people coolly to re- 
flect, it would evidently occur to 


them, that the conſumption of vic- 


tuals upon the ſpot is leſſened, by the 
markets being ſupplied with ſpirits 

extracted from imported grain. 
Certain intormation has been 
received, that the reports comp!ain- 
ed of have been induſtriouſly 1pread 
abroad by intereſtæd people; and, 
ſhould the ſame malevolence be cou- 
tinued, we ſhall find ourſelves under 
ths 
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the neceſſity of expoſing the indivi- 
duals, and applying for legal redreſs 
againſt them. - 

We are greatly concerned for 
thoſe unhappy people who ſuffered 


vpon Friday and Monday laſt ; but 


the nature of the attack made upon 
our property muſt Juſtify us in the 
defence of it. Arms of every kind 
are provided for that purpoſe, as 
alſo a military force in our works; 
and, if we ſhall be obliged to uſe 
them, many lives will be loſt, a cir- 
cumitance which we ſhall moſt ſin- 
cerely regret. 

„The people, it is hoped, will 
reflect, that the damage (ſhould they 
be ſuffered to do it) muſt be repair- 
ed by the public; and we have no 
doubt, that, beſides our own endea- 
vours, the pablic will rake every 
meaſure to prevent farther miſchiet, 
and concur in affording all neceſſary 
protection | 

„ Taurs« Har and Co.” 

15. A Scotch correſpondent in- 
forms us, that five companies of the 
24th regiment, from Dundee, ar- 
rived at Leith on Saturday, [une the 
12th, with an intention to prevent 
farther diſturbances. A meeting of 
the heritors of the county of Mid- 
Lothian was ſummoned on the ꝙth 
by public advertiſement from Mr. 
iheriff Cockburn, to convene in the 
inner ſeffions-houſe on the 12th at 
nooa, to concert meaſures to put a 
ſtop to the outrages. They mer ac- 
cordingly. Mr. ſheriff Cockburn, 
and fr John Dalrymple, one of the 
king's judges, propoſed a ſtring of 
reſolutions in favour of the diſtil— 
leries ; but the king's ſolicitor-ge- 
neral obſerving that the matter was 
of ſo much importance, not only 
ro that county, but to the country 
at large, wiſhed no precipitate mea- 
ſures to be adopted. He then 
moved, that a future meeting ſhould 


de called to deliberate farther upon 


Een AL 


yard, on pretence of choolng lact 


had been with the ſame ſtory, an 


| (ine 
the ſubject. Sheriff Cock... 
and judge Dalrymple's — 
were withdrawn; A declaration 
publiſhed on the 1 2th by Mr, Joh 
Aitchiſon, the proprietor of ( 
ments Wells diſtillery, tending u 
exculpate himſelf; and offering ty 
ſell meal to the people at a chen 
rates 

14. Lord Sydney preſented 
the houſe of peers a petition d 
James Bartholomew Radcliffe, eh 
by the ſtyle and title of earl d 
Newburgh, ſtating himſelf to be 
as well entitled to the earldon 
of Newburgh as to all the nm 
and privileges that are annexed 
the peerage of this realm, Hy 
lordſlup fenified his majeſty's w 
commendation, and the petition bd 
ing read, was ordered to be reterre 
to a committee of privileges, 

15. The crime of forgery, < 
dangerous in a commercial country; 
is now arrived at the moſt alarming 
height: two young men at this tine 
in cuſtady for uttering forged han 
notes. On Monday they called 
Mr. Baker's, in St. Paul's Church 


for a Mrs, Poltar, their employeh 
and made choice of a parcel, amount 
ing to upwards of 2401, but ſome 
thing in their manner raiſing ſuſp 
cion in the mind of Mr, Baker whet 
they called in the evening for th 
invoice, he defired his clerk to fl 
low them, who traced them to M 
Caruther's in Cheaplide, where th 


had choſen a parcel of lace, to th 
amount of 23ol. In order to dete 
them, it was therefore agreed þ 
Mr. Baker and Mr. Caruthers tha 
when they came again for the good 
which they had agreed to pay b 
that the one would let the ofthe 
know. About half after fix 
Tueſday evening, Mr. Carutheri 


ro Mr, Baker with a bank "I 
| 


87 
del. in his hand. Mr. Baker 
ut to a neighbour to compare it 
ich a note Of that ſum ; but not 
"ding one, he went into the city 
. bis bankers, to alk their opinion 
the note, and of two others which 
ſr, Caruther had got from the 
ang men in his way to the city: 
de hankers and their clerks gave 
4s their opinion that they were 
nuine ; ſtill the prejudice was ſo 
rong in the mind of Mr. Baker, 
it he went to the Bank, and find- 
in the bill-office a clerk, he 
ked his opinion of the notes. His 
ſer wag he had no doubt they 
re good, Not yet ſatisfied, he 
ctupately went to the accomptant's 
fice, and on examination they 
ere all found counterfeited ſo ex- 
Ay, that it was almoſt impoſſible, 
1 comparing them with the genuine 
otes, to find any difference. The 
riacipals concerned in theſe for- 
ries are ſuppoſed to be the per- 
(nz who were ſome time ago ad- 
niſed in the papers. 

16, The recorder made his report 
o his majeſty of the convicts under 
ntence of death in Newgate, viz. 
homas Randall, Robert Ganley, 
„iel Beane, Archibald Burridge, 
nes Davis, Joſeph Hawes, James 
hukins, John Lynch, James Far- 
ll, Patrick Birmingham, Samuel 
ll, William Hobbs, John Tay- 
Ir, Drummond Clarke, Charles 
ton, Patrick Burne, William 
th, Iſaac Torres, Elizabeth 
cry, Peter Hallett alias Edward 
mlly, Charles Criſwell, John 
Wiley, Simon Young, and Jobn 
"le; when Robert Ganley, Pa- 
* Birmingham, Peter Haſlett, 
anck Burne, Iſaac Torres, Charles 
un, Thomas Randall, William 
ath, Daniel Beane, Archibald 
rage. James FarrellJohn Lynch, 
mes Hawkins, Joſeph Hawkins, 
W James Davis, were ordered for 

o 
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execution on Wedneſday next, the 
23d inſſant. ; 

19. Came on to be tried before 
the lord chief baron of the exche- 
quer, at the Guildhall, London, 
the cauſe captain Sutton againſt 
commodore Johnſtone, The trial 
began at ten o'clock on Saturday 
morning, and confinued twenty-two 
hours. The jury retired abouc 
ſeven o'clock, and at eight on Sun- 
day morning gave a verdict of goool. 
damages for captain Sutton. 
Extract of a letter from Dudling 

June 21, 

Saturday ſe'nnight, about ſeven 
o'clock in the morning, a number 
of perſons, to the amount of more 
than a hundred, aſſembled in a riot- 
ous manner before the houſe df 
Mr. Andrew Clarke, of Chancery- 
lane, in this city, maſter taylor, 
and eight or nine of them having 
forcibly entered his houſe, they 
laid hold of him, and dragged him 
almoſt naked through the ſtreets to a 
place called the Tenter- ground, 
where, being aſſiſted by a conſider- 
able number of perſons who had 
joined them in their way thither, 
after making uſe of the moſt horrid 
menaces and imprecations, they 
ſtripped him quite naked, and with 
a bruſh beimeared him all over with 
tar, aſſigning as their reaſon for ſo 
doing, that he was an importer of 
Engliſh cloth ; that their treatment 
ot him then was only to be conſider- 
ed as a ſlight puniſhment for what 
was paſt, and that the next time 
they were determined to hang him. 

The lord heutenant and council 
have this day iſſued a proclamation, 
oftcring a reward of five hundred 
pounds for apprehending the firſt of 
the offenders, and two hundred 
pounds fur each of the next five; 
to be paid on conviction, 

In addition to the above, the cor. 
pol ation of taylors have offered a 
reward 
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reward of one hundred and ten 
pounds to the perſon or perſons who 
ſhall proſecute to conviction the 

rſons concerned in the above dar- 
ing outrage, viz. fifty pounds for 
the firſt, and twenty pounds for 
each of the three next perſons con- 
victed. 

22. This morning at eleven 
o' clock came on at the huſtings, in 
Mill- lane, Tooley-ſtreet, the elec- 
tion of a member for the borough 


of Southwark, in the room of tr - 


Barnard Turner, deceaſed. The 
candidates were, fir Richard Ho- 
tham, formerly member for Souch- 
wark, and Paul Le Meſurier, eſq. 
a director of the Eaſt India com- 
pany. Upon the ſhew of hands, 
the majority appeared in favour of 
fir Richard Hotham ; but the friends 
of Mr. Le Meſurier demanded a 
poll in his favour, which immedi- 
ately commenced. 

23. The following convicts were 
executed on the ſcaffold erected for 
that purpoſe before Newgate : Wil- 
ham Smith, Iſaac Torres, Charles 
Barton, Patrick Burne, Patrick Bir- 
mingham, John Lynch, James Far- 
rel, James Davis, Daniel Bean, Ar- 
chibald Burridge, Robert Gunley, 
and Thomas Randall, for burglary ; 
Peter Haſlet alias Edward Veriily, 
tor perſonating and afſuming the 
name of Thomas Howard, of his 
majeſty's ſhip the Pallas, with in- 
tent to receive his wages; and ſo- 
ſeph Haws and Janes Hawkins for 
a ſtreet robbery. The above un- 
happy men came upon the ſcaifold a 
little before ſeven o'clock; they all 
ſeemed devout and penitent, and 
behaved in every reſpect as became 
their miſerable fituation. The plat- 
form drepped about a quarter be- 
fore eight, and at the ſame moment 
they were all launched into eternity. 
The -concourſe was immenſe ; the 
windows and roofs of the houſes 


lia 


commanding a view of 
ſpot, were crowded, and bad. 
a 


nds of people were aſſembled 

Old Bailey before ſix —_ ay 
24. This afternoon, a * 
o'clock, the poll for a repreſenain 
for the borough of Southwark final 
cloſed, when the numbers foods 

follow : 
22. 23. 10 


For P. Le Meſurier, 543 803 oz 
Sir R. Hotham, 506 $42 Ju 


Majority y 

A ſcrutiny was demanded in 
vour of ſir Richard Hotham, 

25. This day, at four o'clody 
Mr. Holder, the high bailif of 
borough, held the adjourned hu, 
ings in Mill-lane, Tooley-freg, 
He ſaid, that his very ill tae 
health obliged him to degline gu 
ing a ſcrutiny ; the fatigue he þ 
already gone through in the ehe 
tion having very much injured h 
health, which was before much in 
paired, he therefore madetheretur 
to the writ, declaring, that by ti 
number of the poll Mr. Le Meſum 
was elected. After this declaratg 
Mr. Le Meſurier came forward, u 
made a ſhort ſpeech to the eledud 
thanking them for the honour Gt 
him. 

Sir Richard Hotham alſo es 
forward; thanked his fiiend f 
the trouble and fatigue they had 
dergone, and declared his intent 
of appealing to the houſe of d 
mons, in juſtice to them as wel 
himſelf; as he had am le prod | 
found a petition againſt bis of 
vent, not only of bad votes, but 
other illegal practices. Tie i 
ings was then adjourned, 

26. Mr. Atkinſon was broug 
up to the court of King's ben 
order to abide the determus 
thereof; when Mr. Bearcro 


his behalf, produced au r 


18) 


jm by Mr. Atkinſon, which was 
j and tended to throw a great 
ny different lights on the ſubjects, 
40 elucidate the ſeveral points 
hich be was found guilty. He 
z alſo permitted, viva voce; to 50 
\ the different ſtatement of the 
dunt Which he had with the vic- 
ling office, explaining the tranſ- 
ns thereof with great Accuracy 
} preciſion, which by ſome means 
other were neglected, and not 
duced at the trial, Earl Mans- 
„ hen recapitulated the evidence 
en at the trial, and compared it 
\ that now offered, and pointed 
ſome very material parts, that 
vt in a great meaſure to clear him 
the imputations he laboured 
ler, He lid, in order that ſub- 
tial juſtice might be done to 
þ parties, either to puniſh the 
Ity or protect the innocent, it 
ld be neceſſary to have affidavits 
the commiſſioners of the vic- 
ling · oflioe (though ſome of them 
| been examined at the trial), and 
papers and accounts in their poſ- 
on relative to this buſineſs, and 
one the further conſideration 
eof till they can be produced, 
Atkinſon was therefore remand- 
to priſon ; but whether judg- 
twill be given this term or not 
ery uncertain, 
9 The four men who were 
up by the patrole near Ken- 
town, were examined before fir 
plon Wright, in Bows-ſtreet, 
d they were ordered for farther 
nation; one of whom, William 
leput, who, it was reported, 
the great ſeal from the lord 
*llor's, is ordered for farther 
anion to-morrow. 
la the court of King's bench, 
Uperilemen furrendered them- 
© the bar, to receive judg- 
tor being concerned in a riot 
te prifou, of the King's bench 
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ſome time ago, whereof they were 
tried and convicted ; ſome affidavits 
were read in extenuation of their 
offence, and the court were about 
to ſend them to the New Gaol in 
the Borough, but the defendants 
begged hard to be committed to the 
former priſon, which was granted, 
and they are to be confined one 
month in the ſtrong room of the 
King's bench. 

St. Fames's, 2 29. One of 
the king's meſſengers arrived on 
Sunday laſt with the ratification, 
on the part of the States General of 
the United Provinces, of the def- 
nitive treaty of peace, figned at 
Paris on the 2oth of May laſt, which 
was exchanged with Daniel Hailes, 
eſq. his majeſty's plenipotentiary, 
againſt his majeſty's ——— on 
the 19th inſtant, at Paris, by the 
plenipotentiaries of their high mighti- 
neſles, 


JULY. 


Extract of a letter from Hanover, 
July 1. 

The prince biſhop of Oſnabrug, 
ſecond ſon of his Britannic majeſty, 
ſet out this morning for Vienna. 
His royal highneſs will afterwards 
vilit ſeveral other courts of Ger- 


many, and will not return hither 


till towards the end of October next. 
2. Wedneſday laſt, as the prince 
of Wales was going on a viſit on 
horſeback, a few miles from town, 
two carriages paſſing the road to- 
gether, he rode his horſe in between 
them, by which he was much 
bruiſed, and narrowly eſcaped with 
his life.” This morning his high- 
neſs was ſomething better than he 
had been the preceding day, but 
toward the evening he was much 
worſe; the pains occaſioned by the 
bruiſe on his fide attacking him 
very ſeverely. His highneſs has 

been let blood twice. 
4. The 


(D) 
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4+ The prince of Wales has been 
ſo ill, in conſequence of his late 
accident, that three phyſicians were 
obliged to be called in, and at one 
time had their doubts of the ſafety 
of his royal highneſs. We are 
happy to add, that the prince is 
now pronounced out of danger. 

Dublin, 7. 6. The high ſhe- 
riffs waited on his grace the lord 
lieutenant with the petition of the 
aggregate body of the inhabitants 
of the city of Dublin to his ma- 
jeſty, requeſting his excellency that 
he —. be pleaſed to tranſmit the 
ſame. lle returned the following 
anſwer: . 
„Gentlemen, at the ſame time 
that I comply with your requeſt, I 
ſhall not fail to convey my entire 


diſapprobation of the contents, as 


caſting unjuſt reflections on the 
laws and parliament. of Ireland, 
and tending to weaken the authority 
of both.“ | 

7. At one o'clock, William Bi- 
ſhop, common cryer of this city, 
attended by proper officers, read at 
the Royal Exchange gate two pro- 
clamations, one relative to the de- 
finitive treaty being figned at Paris 
between Great Britain and the 
States General, and the United 
States of America ; and alſo a pro- 
clamation for à general thaukſ- 
giving to be obſerved on the 2Gth 
inſtant, on the peace; they. were 
all afterwards fluck up in divers 
parts of the city, | 

8. This morning Mr. Linton, 
one of the principal muſicians be- 
longing to Covent-garden and the 
-Haymarket theatres, was attacked 
ſomewhere (as it is imagined) about 
St. Martin's lane, A woman acei- 
denta'ly looking out of a window 
about one o'clock, ſaw a gentleman 
purſuing three fellows up Bedford- 
bury, inte New-ſtreet, St, Martin's 
lane, where Mr, Linton was ſoon 
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will the performance ſhould « 


after found, with a | 
belly, ſuppoſed e ben ber 
with a knite. He wig ble | 
every endeavour uſed to my, 
him, notwithſtanding which 
ſoon after expired, A piece 
watch chain was found in M: 1; 
ton's hand; from which cr, 
ſtance it is not improbable thy 
watclr was taken from hin | 
force, and that his not parting wi 
it eaſily was the cauſe of they 
lans ſlabbing him, Two perf 
are already Tn cultody, on {ul 
cion of being concerned int 
horrid murder; and every fg 
taken to bring the offender 


juſtice, 4 | 
Dublin, July 9. The 3 
Douglas Ta. ordered by 105 | 


the lord lieutenant, on the f 
of the curtain the audience 
out for the volunteers“ m 
which, on his excellency's 
trance, was played according 
The play, or more properly 
clamour, now began, and cho 
of groaning, hiſſing, and ſhout 
with whittles, cat-calls, borle-l 
and geld horns, all kept in tune 
the trunk-maker, thunderedthre 
the houſe, and made the dn 
complete farce. The manager 
called upon: “ I am,“ fad 
de the ſervant of the public, 
wiſh to know whether it is} 


tinue.” The propriety of 
ſpeech was univerſally appt 
and the play was ſuffered to fl 
but with frequent interrupt 
A few ſcenes were acted, u 
cataſtrophe introduced. | 

tertainment concluded 2 fe 
nutes after eight, when the! 
roy withdrew, but not une! 
the former mulic attending 
the caſtle, Among thoſe wv 
moſt noticed on this ccc 


the adjutant of the Goldin 


10 


. Him the ſherif trepanned 
of the houſe by a tap on the 
Ile. On paſſing the door, he 
hurried to the guard room, 
his pockets ſearched ; but he 
11t been tac 'e long betore the 
iude alle nbled, to the number 
oz, before the caſtle gate, 
vore continually inereaſing, 10 
t wa thought neceflary to 
Le dim. It has ſiace b en re- 
« that his grace has ſolicited 
recall, 

d. A medal has lately been 
k to perpetuate the memory of 
Cook, the execution of which 
13] to the ſubject. On one 
is 4 bold relicf of capt. Cook, 
d this inſcription, Zac, Cook 
Inpoſtirator acerrimus im- 
Jately under the head is ex- 
ed, in leſſer characters, Reg. 
ond, Secio ſuo, On the re- 
exppears an erect figure of Bri- 
in ſtanding on a plain. The 
um telts upon an hieroglyphic 
' Her ſpear is in her hand, 
der ſhi-1d placed at the foot of 
pillar, Her right arm is pro- 
oer a globe, and contains a 
0 expretiive of the celebrated 


, The inſcription round the 
ſe is, Nil intentatum noſtri 
re; ar under the figure of Bri- 
a, Awþiciis ( 'eorgit l. 
ie abore medal was engraved 
ie expence of the Royal So- 
Si; impreſſious were ſtruck 
and two hundred and fifty 
er, The gold medals are diſ- 
dof as follow: 
e to his Pricannic majeſty, un- 
aboſe auſpi es aptain Cook 
eve on his diſcoveries. * 
it) the king of France, for 
Veit courteſy in giving a ſpe- 
chuge to his naval command- 
lo forbear ſhewing hoſtility to 
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mavigator's enterpriing ge- 
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the Reſolution and Diſcovery, the 
two floops under captain Cook's 
commaad, and to afford him every 
ſaccour in their power in caſe they 
fell in with him. 


7 
One to the empreſs of Ruſſia, for 


her great h Vitality to capt. Cook 
when he touched at Kamikatka. 

One to Mrs, Cook, the captain's 
relict. 

One to be depoſited in the Britiſh 
Muſeum ; and : 

One to remain in the college of 
the Royal Society. 

The filver medals were diſtribut- 
ed among the members of the Royal 
Society, {ome particular lords of 
the admiralty, and a few other di- 
ſtinguiſhed perſons. | 

—, Three perſons have been 
apprehended at a houſe of ill fame 
near Bedfordbury, on ſuſpicion of 
being — in Mr. Linton's 
murder, one of whom was diſcharg- 
ed on producing a favourable cha- 
racter fom a butcher, with whom 
he lived a few months ago. A ſecond 
was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having com- 
mittedthe fact, on account ot ſome 
blood being ſprinkled over his coat, 
and his having given very contra- 
dictory accounts of the manner and 
places in which he ſpent his time 
the preceding night: he is a taylor 
by trade, and a man of moſt infa- 
mous character. Ihe other perſon 


was of equal notoriety, and war- 


ranted the ſtrongeit -tuſpicions of 
his guilt ; he gave an account of 
his having flept, and been with his 
favourite bas. from eleven o'clock 
on Wedneſday night till fix o'clock 


on Thuriday morning; but, on 


ſending for the woman, and exa- 
mining her apart, ſhe ſwore, that 
he left her about eleven o'clock at 
nizht, and that ſhe had not ſeen 
him till his appearance in Bow- 
ſtreet. "A parcel of inſtruments for 
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houſebreaking were taken in their 
poſſeſſion, and fully proved their 
deſperate practices, 

13. We are happy at having an 
opportunity of intorming the pub- 
lic, that the two murderers of Mr. 
Linton are now in cuſtody ; one of 
the parties was ſeized on Saturday 
evening by Mr. Smith, the keeper 
of Tothill fields, to which place he 
went up in a vifit to Dixon, one of 
the men 'committed by Mr, Ad- 
dingion upon ſuſpicion. The man 
taken on Saturday is named Mor- 
gan, and is well known to the ofh- 
cers of the police ; he has made a 
confeſſion ot the whole melancholy 
tranſaction, acquitting Smith, one 
of the two firſt taken in cuſtody, 
acknowledging that Dixon and him- 
ſelt were the only perſons concern- 
ed in the murder and robbery, We 
eannot too much applaud the ac- 
tivity of Mr. Bond and Mr. Smith, 
in purſuit ef the perpetrators of 
the murder of Mr, Linton, and the 
addreſs with which Morgan was got 
to confeſs the particulars, 

—, Counſel were called to the 
bar of the houſe of peers to be 
heard on the adjourncd argument of 
appeal, wherein the honourable 
Andrew Foley, and 'Thomas Foley, 
an infant by the ſaid Andrew Foley 
his father and next friend, are ap- 
pellants ; John Grant and others, 
reſpondcats; when, after hearing 
Mr. Mansfield and Mr. Scott, tor 
the reſpondents, and the attorney- 
general by way of reply, the lord 
chancellor came forward, and hav- 
ing ſpoken for a conſiderable time, 
his lordthip concluded with . pro- 
poling the following queſtion to be 
put to the judges, viz. 

Whether Edward Foley had ſuch 
an intereſt in the pla e in queſtion 
in this cauſe as rendered the ſame 
liable to au execution ar the ſuit of 


the creditor? —or, whether the 
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plaintiff had any ſuch interos., 
in as barred fuch mbar I 

The judges defired to cn! 
the queſtion; the further conc, 
tion was put off till to- moro 

A ſhort ſtatement of the pr 
ings in the above cauſe, 

The right honourable Th, 
lord F ay, father to the appel 
Andrew Foley, died in 1177; 
Robert Foley (the teſtator; 
ther) and the ſaid Andrey fe 
the acting executors, permitted 
reſpondent, Edward Foley, tot 
poſſeſſion of one of the ferries 
plate left by the teſtator a an 
loom tor the ule of the ſever); 
ſons who ſhould be entitled u 
uſe and poſſeſſion of the bout 
Stoke, 

That the reſpondent, E. 
Foley, cauſed a confiderabls 1 
of the ſaid plate to be rem 
from thence to his houſe in N 
land-place, without the conſent 
knowledge of Andrew and Rdt 
Foley. 

That John Grant and John] 
tye, two of the creditors of ] 
ward Foley, cauſed writs to be 
ſued to the ſheriffs of Middlef 
and on the 15th of March, 1 
the ſheriffs, by virtue of the! 
writ, took in execution all the 
plate ſo removed by Edward fe 

That the appellant, Andres 
ley, gave notice to the ſherif, 6 
the ſaid plate was not Edward 
ley's, but was part of the teln 
plate, and had been left by ht 
an heir loom, | 

The bill filed in the coun 
Chancery prayed, 

That the reſpondents, Bu 
and Kitchen, might be decreet 
deliver up all the ſaid plate s 
had been taken by them in ext 
tion, and that the fame might 
replaced in the houſe at &. 
there to remain as an heir 

2 


17 


fit of the ſeveral parties 
ied therein, under the will 
the faid teſtator, Thomas, lord 
ey, and that in the mean time 
night be reſtrained by an or- 
or injunction of that court from 
ling any ſale of the ſaid plate, 
any pa't thereot ; and that the 
reſpondents Grant and Battye, 
ht in the manner be reſtrained 
n calling upon the faid ſheriffs 
turns of the ſaid writs of Feri 
as, and from all proceedings 
init them, for not making re- 
1s thereof; but in caſe it ſhould 
ar that the ſheriffs had ſold the 
tc, or any part thereof, that the 
{ Grant and Battye might be de- 
ed to replace and make good the 


e cauſe was heard and judg- 
nit given, March 21, 1783, when 
lord chancellor was pleaſed to 
ler the appellant's bill to be dif- 
kd againſt Burnell, Kitchen, 
| Robert Foley, with coſts to be 
ed; and againſt the other reſ- 
dents without coſts, 
he lord chancellor was pleaſed 
(termine the ſaid cauſe on the 
{ of the birth of a ſon of the 
pondent Edward Foley, who 
{ fourteen days after he was 
„ in 177%, Which was not in 
e between the ſaid parties, but 
ationed in a depoſition of one of 
witneſſes, 
ne appellants conceiving theme 
ed aggriered by the ſaid orders 
Uifion, brought their appeal. 
. A cauſe was tried before Mr. 
dee Buller and a ſpecial jury, 
wich Mr. Edmund Burke was 
tif, and the printer of the 
blic Advertiſer defendant. The 
mM was brought for a libel a- 
alt Mr, Burke, and the damages 
"it 520cl. The jury gave a 


ut for the plaintiff with 100l. 
WY 
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Extract of ' a letter from Dublin, 
Fuly 15+ 

Early yeſterday morning a num- 
ber of people armed, ſeized on Mr. 
Plowman, woollen-draper, the cor- 
ner of John's-lane, and hurried 
him to the Weaver's-ſquare, where 
in a few minutes they ſtripped and 
tarred him. Sherift Kirkpatrick, 
having received intelligence, poſted 
off to the Liberty, and imprudentl 
threw himſelf among the crow 
without guards, or any other aſ- 
ſiſtance. The ſheriff reſcued the 
unhappy man ; but on attempting 
to ſeize ſome of the ringleaders, he 
was molt violently oppoſed. Swordy 
were drawn, and the theriff received 
two moſt ſevere cuts on the head, 
At this moment alderman Hart ap- 
peared, with a ſtrong military force, 
and came up molt opportunely, as 
ſheriff Kirkpatrick was knocked 
down, and lay in the utmoſt danger 
of his life. Mr. Plowman had, it 
ſeems, made ſome very conſiderable 
importation of Engliſh goods the 
day before he was waited upon, di- 
rectly infringing the non - importa- 
tion agreement, and which, it is 
alledged, de upon him the re. 
ſentment of the populace, 

17. Mr. Simp on waited upon 
Mrs. Linton by the deſire of the 
directors of the ſociety of Ancient 
Mutic, and preſented her with thirty 
guineas. From the very liberal 
manner in which the mufical fund 
is conducted, this unhappy lady and 
her children will be very decently 
provided for; as the widow of a 
member ſhe 1s to receive 18 l. a 
year, and the allowance tor the main- 
tenance of her three children will 
near amount to the ſame fum. The 
ſalary the huſband received at Mr. 
Colman's theatre is to be continued 
during the ſeaſon, the gentlemen 
of the band having (very much ta 
their honour) hired a ſubllturs 
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at their own expence to do the 
duty. | 

27. The following convicts were 
executed this morning betore New- 
gate, purſuant to their ſentence, 
viz, William Thompſon alias Fe- 
ter 8mith, John Branton, Thomas 
White George Dane, and John 
Richards. | 
Extract of a letter from L'Orient, 

July zo. 

„% Monſ. le comte de Graſſe is 
gone home to the place of his exile. 
The captains of De Suftren's fleet 


have not yet received ſentence for 


their conduct in the Eaſt-Indies: 
they are yet on boad L' Am- 

hion of co guns, where they have 
— already impri ſoned near twelve 
months. 

30. Friday night arrived in town 
his excellency the duke de Char- 
tres, and the prince de Leury, from 
France. They ſet out on Saturday 
for Brighthelmiione, accompanied 
by the duke de Lauzun, on a viſit 
to the prince of Wales. 

31. His royal highneſs the duke 

f Gloceſter, arrived in town with 
1s ducheſs from the continent. 


AUGUST. 


Dublin, Aug. 4. Laſt Monday 
night, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve, a number of officers in 
the army, moſt of them aids de 
camp to his grace the duke of Rut- 
land, fluſhed, it is thought, with 
wine, entered -the ſhop of Mr. 
Flattery, a publican on Ormond- 

uay, near Efl:x-bridge, after aſ- 
Gulting a waiter that ftood at the 
door, in a moſt riotous and turbu 
lent manner, under the pretence of 
calling for liquor. Here they had 
not been long before two of them 
behaved with the utmoſt ruder.eſs 
and indecency to Mrs. Flattery, 
potwithilanding her earneſt in r.a- 


ties to them to doſiſt; the y 
laſt over-heard by her buſtay, 
on his appearance, the tren 
he received was by no mean 1. 
becoming the character gf t 
gentry who inflicted it: „Uh 
cricd one of them, on obſervi 
military ſtock upon him, af 
are a volunteer, an't you i 

tweaked him by the noſe. Flats 
had too much Iriſh blood in hin 
bear with this perſonal indien 
in addition to the aflault upon 
wife; he knocked the ruffan & 
on which the whole corps inm 
ately attacked him with their wi 
and obliged him to retire for 1 
ment, when he returncd with 
muſket 1n his hand, happily wi 
out a bayonet, wih which, 
the aſſiſtance of two young f 
who were in the houſe, he { 
cleared his ſhop of the riot 
who, though for the preſent « 
pelled, ſoon returned to the char 
and endeavoured once more to k 
an entrance, but were val 
withilood, though one of then 
tually fired a piſtol laden with | 
lets into the A fortunatelyt 
act of deſperation miſcarried, a 
perſon was hurt by it, Thet 
cers now demanded a parley, 
pretending a contrition for whal 
happened, inſidiouſly cloſed in 
on Flaitery, ſeized his firelock, 
flung it over the parapet wall 
the Liftey ; hereupon the fight 
renewed, but a volunteer 1 
only with his bayonet, paſſiag 
way, ranged himfelt on the us 
the injured citizen, This fu 
turned the ſcale, and 0 ofen 
thought proper to make a pres 
tate AIM * beiore thef 
clear of the mob, whom this 
had gathered together, and 
joined the victors, they Wet 
luted with a volley of ſoot 


which ſon.e of them men 


. c 
e contuſtons, as diſabled them 
on following their flying com- 
. One of them indeed endea- 
ed to command reſpect from 


was 2 peer of Great Britain; 
t this availed little: it rather ag- 
wrated the heinouſneſs of his un- 
orthy conduct, and the more ex- 
perated and irritated them againſt 
The officers, who eſcaped 
, haftened to all the city guards, 
fing from thence, particularly 
the national bank, all but the 
ntinels on duty, returned with 
rve bodies of ſoldiery, denounc- 
zo vengeance and extirpation to 
e volunteers ; ſberiff Smith hear- 
gol this dangerous riot, repair- 
| to the main guard, but even 
ere could only get five men to 
port the civil power, and keep 
e peace of the city: His pre- 
nce, however, for this time, put 
end to the diſturbances of the 
iht; and the next morning Flat- 
ry [wore examination for an aſ- 
alt and batteey at the juſtices ro- 
hon-office, againſt the rioters.— 
x of them was brought into a 
ule on Ormond-Quay, where he 
very ill of his wounds. Though 
eſe perſons are, for this flagrant 
lence againſt tue police and peace 
this city, now in the hands of 
il juſtice, where they muſt an- 
er for the fame, and be judged 
the laws of the realm, there is 
other tribunal before whom they 
ult be arraigned ; a court-mar- 
a, which the commander in 
let has ordered to be called, on 
e charge againſt them of ungen- 
manly conduct, and leading the 
ers through the ſtreets in a tu- 
ut ous and riotous manner. 

77 5- The follou ing letters 
Wed and re · paſſed qa Ormond» 
U, yeſlerday. 

Secretary Orde's reſpects to 


e populace, by calling out, that 


occvninuniits as 


Mr. Flattery, has juſt received his 
letter ; wiſhes to have the pleaſure 
of ſeeing him at his office, ſoon as 
convenient,” 

Dublin Caſtle, W:dneſday morning. 

„Mr. Flattery's reſpects to A 
cretary Orde, informs that he, or 
any perſon for h m, never had the 
pleaſure of ſending him a letter,” 

Ormond=-2uay, Augu 4. 

Mr. Maffert, the young gentle- 
man who behaved with ſo much 
bravery and gallantry in reſcu- 
ing M. . Flattery from the attack 
of the military rioters,” muſt 
have undoubtedly fallen a ſacri- 
fice to their ſavage fury, had it 
not been for the knowledge he 
poſſeſſed of the uſe of arms, and 
bis activity in Yefending himſelf 
with a ſword cane. He was at- 
tacked by ſeven with drawn hang- 
ers, who at the ſame inſtant exe rted 
every effort to bring him to the 
ground; by his activity he extri- 
cated himielf from this perilous 
ſituation, and he and Mr. — 
drove them out of the houſe. On 
the Quay, the ſkirmiſhi recom- 
menced with new vigour ; hee, 
indeed, he had only five, whom he 
fought round for a conſiderable 
time, We are happy to find that 
of the fix wounds he received, 


none of them are likely to prove 


mortal. After a parley was made 
for a minute, and both parties a- 
greed to ſtop farther hoſtilities, two 
of them ruſhed behind and diſ- 


armed him, while another gave 8 


him a violent contuſion on the head. 
— Mr. Maitet happily made his 
eſcape to Abbey-{treet, where he 
was purſued by ſome ſoldiers. 
Ea tract of a letter from Arras, dated 
4th infant 
© Yeſterday morning Mr. Charles 


-Clutterbuck, who has been confined 


at St. Omer's, and at this place, 
for two years paſt, was conducted 
(D 4) amidſt 
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amidſt a vaſt concourſe of ſpectators 
ftr..m the royal priſon to the coun- 
cil-chamber, in order to paſs his 
laſt interrogation touching the of- 
fence he has committed againſt the 
bank of England; the examina- 
tion laſted about an hour: the 
judge demanded his detence, which 
he delivered in French, in theſe 
words: Si mon proces avolt été 
inſtruit en Angleterre ſous le faux 
titre roy ale, il auroit et? rejette et 
il n'auroit pas cte reconnu.“ I un- 
derſtand that he has alſo preſented 
to the bench of judges a very inge- 
nious memorial, ſhewing the nature 
of his crime, and the nature and 


Inſtitution of the different banks in 


Europe. The judges arc puzzled 
to make a decifion upon this unpre- 
cedented ſuit, which affords much 
argument and profit to the lawyers 
here; the proſecution has already 
coſt the bank more than 20,000 l. 
and as the whole of theſe proceed- 
ings are tran'mitted to the king's 
council chamber at Paris, it may 
probably coſt them as much more.“ 
Extratt of a l. — Dublin, Au- 
4 | 
Yeſterday, — two o'clock, 
the duke of Rutland arrived at the 
caſtle from the county of Weſt- 
meath, ſuppoſed to be in conſe- 
quence of an expreſs difpatched for 
his grace the day before, relative 
to the mi. itary outrage on Monday 
night. | 
We are informed that a ſpecial 
meſſenger was diſpatched yeſterday 
evening to his majeſty, with as im- 
artial an account ot the riot on 
Monday night as could be obtain- 
ed. The lord lieutenant declares 
that he will not ſcreen the offend- 
ers. 
Three of the gentlemen con- 
cerned in the above riot, we hear, 
have given bail. 


At à mecting of the corps of 
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independent volunteers, the 6, 
ing reſolutions were agreed to. 

„ Reſolved unanimoyſl, . 
we behold with the bichel ak 
nation and concern the unjuſigg} 
conduct of certain officers in 
majeſty's army, on the nich 
Monday the 2d current, who ink 
cently and abuſively a:tacked 8 
wite and perſon of a citizen of 
metropolis ; at the ſame time oy 
mitting the moſt flagrant viola; 
of the laws, by ach of our 
riot, di:graceful tothe ſoldier 
the gentleman, and ſubverire 
_ peace and ſecurity of the yy 

ic. 

&« Reſolved unanimouſly, 
f:om the complexion of the ting 
we think it incumbent on vs toi 
voke all our fellow citizens not! 
diſciplined immediately to joiny 
and learn the uſe of arms; as fr 
the volunteer ſtrength, the peg 
of this kingdom have the ſur 
protection for their civil rights 
lying at the ſame time on our! 
ther ſoldiers now aſſociated, th 
they will hold themſelves always 
readineſs, properly appointed, 
turn out on the ſhorteſt notice, 
the ſecurity and protection of tic 
inhabitant of this city from lug 
outrage in future,” 

-. At the aſſizes for the count 
of Kent, the cauſe between e 
Stanhope and the Meſſ. Adam of 
Adeiphi, was tried a third tn 
when the plaintiff, earl Staphop 
obtained a verdict of 1,50ol. 6 
mages, beſides coſts of ſuit. | 

10. Some of the priſoners in 
King's bench attempted their ccc 
in the following manner: deſpa 
ing of being liberated by the 
ſolvent bill, which has ſlept ſo le 
in the houſe of lords, one D 
with a number of aſſociates 
ſembled, and in a peremptory u 
nex demanded the key of the : 
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Mi 


bim the door-keeper, who, 
ming the conſequences of a re- 
{l, gave up the ſame. D. thus 
poſleſſion of the key, in the 
che of his joy ran back into the 
iſon to give notice thereof, when 
+ door-keeper immediately clap- 
| too the door, which having a 
ins lock, and there being no 
. hole within fide, the inſurgents 
e in a moment as cloſe priſon- 
a5 it they had not the key. A 
uud was immediately ſent for, 
hich has done duty at the priſon 
xr ſince ; where things remain in 
fate of tranquillity. 
—, Dixon, one of the villains ap- 
chended for the murder of Mr. 
;nton, eſcaped out of Clerken- 
el bridewell. He was not miſſed 
Il the uſual hour of locking up 
e priſoners in the different wards, 
dere is little doubt of this atro- 
Neo us offender being ſoon retaken, 
js perſon being well known to all 
e conſtables belonging to the dif- 
rt rent public offices, as well as the 
ers of the different gaols. The 
eans by which he effected his eſ- 
pe were as follow: a woman, 
th whom he cohabited, conveyed 
ee the priſon the apparel of a fe- 
ale, He drefled himſelf in this 
j\yuiſe, and his complexion being 
ir, with white hair, and his per- 
In not maſculine, it is not ſur- 
nüng that he was ſuffered to paſs 
e priſon door, "The woman, who 
na aimed him with the clothes, has 
a: examined before Mr. juſtice 
| rde, but ſhe would not deſcribe 
In le dreſs, 
attract of a letter from Dublin, Au- 
guſt 11, | 
Yeferday, about twelve o'clock, 
nod, armed with ſwords, piſtols, 
c. ſeized Mr, Cromie, merchant, 
the ld. Bridge, and hurried him 
no Purcel s-Eourt, where they 


peg, tarred, and feathered him. 
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Sheriff Smith came to his aſſiſtance 
when the operation was over, and 
the mob diſperſed. One of the vil- 
lains wounded Mr, Cromie in the 
neck with a ſword in a very danger- 
ous manner. 
Extratt of a letter from Dublin, Au- 
gun 12. 

Yeſterday a great number of 
armed men went to the market 
in Cole's lane, and took from thence 


a butcher, and was bringing him 


tor the purpoſe of tarring and fea- 
thering, when alderman Hamilton 
ot information, and inſtantly. pur- 
ued them; on his appearing they 
immediately diſperſed, without per- 
forming. their intention. The 
crime they charged him with was 
for not ſerving a regular appren- 
ticeſhip, 

This day about twelve perſons, 
armed with blunderbuſſes and other 
arms, went to the houſe of Mr. 
Corbett, woollen-draper in Chriſt- 
church-yard, whom they ſeized 
upon by ſtratagem. After he had 
been taken into cuilody, ſome ſhots 
were fired from the houſe, which 
were repeatedly returned by the 
populace, but without any effect, 
except that Mr, Corbet received a 
contuhon in the ear by a ball from 
his own houſe; the croud then 

roceeded to the earl of Meath's 

Liberty, where he was tied to a tree 
and received a dozen laſhes ;' after 
which he was completely tarred and 
feathered, and paraded through 
ſeveral ſtreets : but on the appear- 
ance of ſheriff Smith and alderman 
Huran, he was given up with- 
out farther injury. The crime of 
which he was accuſed, was, that 
he had, after ſubſcribing to the 
non importation agreement, taken 
into partnerſhip fevcral obſcure per- 
ſons, — — _—_ he had 
imported and ſold very lar uans 
— of Engliſli — ah 
| Dubs 


| 
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Dublin, Anguſt 13. 
At a general meeting of the corps 
of Uppercroſs and Coolock vo- 
lunteers, at the Centaur in Fich- 
amble- ſtreet, Tueſday the ioth 

of Auguit, 1784. 

Major M*Cormick, in the chair. 

& Reſolved, That we view with 
the utmoſt abhorrence the cruel and 
unprovoked outrage committed on 
the perſon of Mr, Neal Flattery, a 
member of this corps, and a citt- 
zen, with other perſons of his fa- 
mily, by certaia officers of the army, 
on Monday the 2d inſtant, and that 
we conſider this as one of the evil 
effects of the unneceſſary augmen- 
tation ot the military eſtabliſh- 
ment. 

6 Reſolved, That we pledge our- 
ſelves in the moſt ſacred manner, to 
each other, and to our fellow-citi- 
zens, to hold ourſelves always pre- 
pared to aſſiſt the mayiſtrates to re- 
pel any ſuch violence in future.“ 

Major M*Cormick reported his 
having received the following let- 
ter from col. lord Harrington, con- 
taining a meſſage to be communi- 
cated to this corps. 

Dublin Barracks, Aug. 6, 1784. 

Sir, 

Having learned, with much con- 

cern, that an affray which happen- 


ed ſome nights ago wherein my 


name has appeared) has been im- 
puted to an intention on my part, 
and that of the officers of the army, 
of offering an inſult to the corps of 
volunteers of this city, I took the 
earlieſt opportunity of endeavour- 
ing to remove ſo ill- founded an im- 

eſſion, by a meſſage, Which I 
— an officer of my regiment 
to dehver to you, of which the tol- 
lowing is a copy, viz. 

I am deſired by lord Harrington 
to wait on vou, in conſequence of 
his „ having been informed that 


the unfortunate affray, which hap- 


Diner ns wi 


ſpiritual and temporal, in pu 


pened on Monday night 0 
Quay, is conſidered in the let 
an intentional inſult on SY 
lunteer corps : his lordſhip 
me to aſſure you, fir, and tm 
you the corps to which you he 
that he is perſuaded, that then y 
not the remoteit intention off 
kind ;—and that in regard to hin 
ſelf whoſe name has been n 
tioned in it) he never had an iv 
of treating with diſreſpect, my 
leſs of offering an inſult, to yy 
or any other corps of volunteer, 
Underſtanding that you haet 
preſſed a with, that the above ne 
ſage ſhould be conveyed by l 
p_ to its being communicgy 
y you to the corps, I trouble y 
with this repetition of it, 


1 Am, Sir, | 

Your very humble 

and obedient ſervant, 8 

Haxkincro | 

To the Commanding Offcer I 


of the Upper-Croſs and 

Coolock Volunteers, 

14. The duc de Chartres ſet. 
for France, being ſent for by on 
of the French king, 

—. To the right hon. the lor 


ment afſembled, ar 
The humble petition of upwart WM; 
eight hundred priſoners con "| 


in the priſon of the king's ben 

in behalt of themſelves and ma 

thouſands of tellows-ſufferer 
home and beyond the ſeas, 
Sheweth, 

That a confinement for the 12 
of near three years has depnyed 
great many of your petitioner 
the power of exerciſing their 
ral trades and profeſſions, wheel 
their little property has been le 
ſince expended, and themſelres 
families reduced to a ſtate of 
moſt exquiſite iſtreſs. That! 
are, from the number of unde 


mn 


! 
i 
: 


71 
4 now confined, unavoidably 
ied together in ſmall apart» 
++; where they labour under all 
ok ed miſeries of diſeaſe 


complicat 
fame. 
Your petitioners therefore moſt 


mbly pray, that your lordſhips 
U plcate to take into your hu- 
ine coulideration the bill now 
ling before your lordſhips, and 
rchy reſtore to life and liberty 
oſe many unhappy families, who, 
| from the mercy of your lord- 
ps, have not the moſt diſtant 
oſpect of relief. 5 

And your petitioners, as in duty 
und, will ever pray. 

King'Bench priſon, 

Aug. 14, 784. 

Committee for the whole. 
Sbarman, J. Reynolds, 
Humphries, G. Miller, 

. Settle, P. D. Stanhope, 


| Wilſon, 8. Staniland, 


„Grant, J. Lodge, 
Buezelin, Simon Patrick 
Jenkins, Hely. 


Dan, Arg. 16. Beſides all the 
d and extraordinary guards and 
vious of the king's garriſon in and 
bout this metropolis, eſtabliſhed 
thin theſe tew weeks, a ſerjeant's 
ard, fince Thurſday laſt, does 
uty at the foot of the Old Bridge. 
An expre's was yeſterday morn- 
g Uſpatched from the caſtle for 
ondon, containing, it is ſaid, an 


mmon and Ballinaſloe. 

Lait Friday, in the afternoon, a 
nber of perſons unknown, arm- 
th ſwords and piſtols, went to 
printing-oftice in this city, where 
per is publiſhed, and there 


"les, ſuppoſing him the printer 
iereof, with an intent, it is thought, 
tar and feather him; but before 
bey lad dragged him many yards 


4 
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ecount of the proceedings at Roſ- 


ned the perſon of a Mr. Laſ- 
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from the houſe, diſcovering their 
miſtake, he was enlarged, not how- 
ever before he had received tome 
ſtrokes to urge his ſpeed. | 

17. Henry Morgan was commit- 
ted to Newgate by William Ad- 
dington, eſq. charged, on his own 
confeſſion, with feloniouſly affault- 
ing Charles Linton on the high- 
way, in the pariſh of St. Martin in 
the Fields, in the county of Mid- 
dleſex, and raking from his perſon 
a gold watch, two guineas and a 
half, and one ſhilling, his property. 
He aiſo-ſtands further charged, on 
his own confeſſion, with the wilful 
murder of the ſaid Charles Linton, 

—. The right hon. William Pitt 
narrowly eſcaped being ſhot bv a 
gardener near Windſor, The cir- 
cumliance was nearly as follows: 
Mr. Pitt dined that day with Mr. 
r and returned to town 

y a poſt-carriage ; but the boy's 
blundering out of the main-road, 
and not being able to find his u ay 
back, induced Mr, Pitt to go to 
the next farm-houſe, to be rightly 
informed; the dogs, however, mak- 
ing an alarm, the man of the houſe 
came out with a loaded gun, and 
infiled on Mr. Pitt's ſtanding till, 
on pain of being fired at; Mr. Pitt 
pleaded and expoſtulated in vain, 
till at length the farmer actually 
fired on bim; the bullet went 
through the looſe part of his coat, 
but happily without any injury; 
the poſt-boy hearing the exploſion, 
ran to the ſpot, and his appear- 
ance, together with Mr. Pitt's ar- 
guments, at length ſo far prevailed 
on the farmer, that the young 
chancellor was permitted to with- 
draw ; and his antagoniſt gave him 
every neceſſary inſtruction to find 
out the main road to town, 

20. Mrs. Haſtings wife of Mr, 
Haſtings, governor-general of Ben- 


gal, 


- "_. 
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gal, was preſented to their majeſties 
at St. James's, and moſt graciouſly 
received, 

Dublin, Augu 20. Yeſlerday 
evening, about ſeven o'clock, a 
mob aſſembled in Grafton-ſtreet, for 


the purpoſe of riot, as it is ſuppoſed 


to attack ſome gentlemen who had 
been very active in aſſociating for 
the pieſervation of the public peace; 
in a moment the inhabitants of that 
neighbourhood turned out, well 
appointed, and by their ſpirited in- 
terference, put an end to this dar- 
ing attempt. 

Wedneſday evening a number of 
the military with ſide- arms, forced 
their way through ſeveral markets 
in this city, behaving in a diſorderly 
manner, throwing the meat abour, 
and ill treating every perion, Se- 
veral officers overtook the rioters in 
Patrick- ſtreet, and compelled them 
to return: when the gentlemen got 


them to Arran-quay, they formed. 


a line, and took down the name of 
every perſon concerned, in order to 
bring them to juſtice, 

Dublin, Aug. 28. Yeſterday, at 
noon, Garret Dignam, found 
guilty the day before of a riot, and 
tarring a butcher, was, purſuant to 
his ſentence, whipped from the 
Tholſel through Patrick-ſireet, the 
Croſs Poddle, Francis-ſtreet, and 
back to the Tholſel, by the way of 
High-ſtreet. The ſheriffs Smith 
and Kirkpatrick, and ſeveral alder- 
men, attended to ſee the puniſh- 
ment duly inflicted, which was ac- 
cordingly done with unexampled 
ſeverity, the unhappy wretch be- 


Ing for the purpoſe tied acroſs a 


car. The magiitrates for ſecurity 
were attended not only by all the 

ace ofticcrs of Dublin, but alſo 
- a ſtrong guard, conſiſting of a 
troop, compoſed of picked men, of 
lord Drogheda's regunent of light 


P r 


one man, a 


dragoons, and a detachmey 
foot ſoldiers trom the regiment | 
garriſon, | 
When they came to the lov 
end of Francis-ſtreet, near 
Croſs Poddle, ſome flones y 
thrown from the mob in the re 
on which the ſoldiers, without x 
orders but the impulſe of re(w 
ment, fired upon the croud u 
wards of twenty ſhots, by whi 
r wool-comber x 
killed, and three or four wounded 
the ſheriffs immediately interpoſing 
a ſtop was put to the further &<j 
ſion of blood, and the two f 
men that fired were taken into cf 
tody, This diſturbance occafq 
ing a halt, an account thereof 
immediately ſent off to the cal 
and the barrack, from whenee, i 
a few minutes, ſtrong parties 
rived to reinforce the guards; 1 
other accident, however, worth 
lating occurred, except the wound 
ing of a man in the head, by a fd 
dier, at the Tholſel, who wa 
tempting to crols the file, 
The news that the guards vt 
firing in Francis-ſtreet ſpread ti 
greateſt conſternation - throughot 
the city, which would not ha 
been diminiſhed, if the inhabitant 
had known, that all the regiment 
of the garriſon were drawn ou 
fully accoutred with thirty rol 
of ball-cartridges in their cartouch 
boxes, in the ſquares of the 
rack. Sheriff Smith, after the cr 
cution, repaired to the barraci 
and acquainted the commanun 
officer with the delinquency of !! 
ſoldiers, : 
Yeſterday, after three in the 
ternoon, the caſtle gates were cloles 
and no perſon ſuffered 10 enter 
paſs through, 2 
—, Mr. recorder made his tepe 
to his majeſty, of the cn 
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entence of death in Newgate, 
lunes Stodart, John White, 
un Codd, Robert alias John 
yore, Richard Edwards, James 
rs, Joſeph Tuſo, Witham 
olmes, 1 Matthew Cox, yn 
tie, John Foreman, John uf- 
„ Mary Marſhall, Richard Mid- 
con, John Shelley alias Sher- 
alias Sherlock, James Napier 
Thomas Turner,—When James 
pier, John Codd, John Shelley 
in Sherley alias Sherlock, Ro- 
4 alias ſohn Moore, William 
olmes, and Richard Edwards, 
i ordered for execution on Wed- 
{ay next, the iſt of September. 
Dublin, Aug. 27. At four o'clock 
terday afternoon, the body of 
bndron, the woolſcribler, who re- 
ved his death by a muſket-ſhot 
m one of the guard that attend- 
| the execution of the ſentence of 


rect Dignam, was carried from 
e Liberty, through the city, ac- 
mpanied by a vaſt concourſe of 
ple, to the cemetry at Church- 
wn, and there interred. The 
xeon was throughout conduct- 
I with the greateſt decency, 

This morning Mr. Dowling, 
inter of the Volunteers Journal, 
ublin, was apprehended by juſ- 
e Graham, and carried before 
ige Robinſon, who committed 
Im to Newgate, on a charge of 
ph treaſon, at the ſuit of the 
own, 

J. His royal highneſs the prince 
Wales ſet out from Windſor to 
nebthelmſtone, 


SEPTEMBER. 


. The following malefacors, 
nricted in July ſetfions, were, in 
urluance their ſentence, exe- 
ted on a ſcaffold erected for that 
hole before the door of New- 


dS CCUM ENG TES 
gate, viz, Richard Edwards, for . 


dipping 1aflicted laſt Tueſday, on 
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aſſaulting the hon. Keith Elphin- 
ſton, near the theatre in the Hay- 
market, and forcibly taking from 
him a gold watch, gold ſeal, &e. 
Robert alias John Moore, for aſ- 
ſaulting Mrs. 2 near 
St. James's gate, and ſnatching 
from her head dreſs a cluſter dia- 


mond pin ; John Codd, for a ſtreet 


robbery on Samuel Ellifon ; Wil- 


liam Holmes, for a burglary in the 
houſe of Adam Hamilton at En- 
field; John Shelly alias Sherley 
alias Sherlock, for being concerned 
with others in reſcuing and carry- 
ing away 350lb, of tea, which had 
been ſeized by an exciſe- officer; 
and James Napier, convicted the 
ſeſſions before, for aſſaulting the 
hon. Albina Hobart, near the O- 
pera-houſe, and taking from her 

rſon a diamond ear-ring, by tear- 
ing the ſame from her ear, but 
which ſlipped out of his hand, and 
fell into her handkerchief. Hav- 
ing attended divine ſervice in the 
chapel, the unhappy men appeared 
on the ſcaffold at twenty-five mi- 
nutes betore ſeven ; and after be- 
ing tied up, they joined the ordi- 
nary in fervent devotion. The 
prayers being over, Mr, Vilette 


took them each by the hand, and 


having reſpectively recommended 
them to Almighty mercy, went off 
the ſcaffold, when John Codd gave 
a handkerchief to the deputy-exe- 
cutioner, who at the convict's 
deſire delivered it to a perſon 
among the croud. The platform 
dropped a few minutes before ſeven, 
when Codd, -in conſequence of the 
nooſe having flipped from under 
the ear to the back of the neck, 
writhed his body and ſtruggled near 
ten minutes after his fellow- ſuffer- 
ers appeared to be quite dead, 
They were ſtout well-made young 
men, the oldeſt not appearing to be 

more 


\ 


— — — 
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more than four or five and thirty, 


and — dreſſed. Sherlock 
wore a new ſuit of mourning. 
CIT of Yor kx. 

At the Guildhall of the ſaid city, 
the firſt day of September, in 
the year of our Lord 1784, it 
was reſolved by the mayor and 
commonalty of the ſaid city, 
That the thanks of this corpora- 

tion here aſſembled be given to the 
right hon. Charles James Fox, the 
right hon. William Eden, William 
Joliffe, eſq. George Dempſter, eſq. 
and John Courtenay, eſq. for their 
wiſe, ſtrenuous, and patriotic op- 
poſition to the bill brought into 
parliament during the laſt ſeſſion, 
impoſing an additional duty on 
windows in lieu of part of the late 
duties on tea, which bill had been 
declared by the inhabitants of this 
City, at a general meeting, to be 
extremely impolitic, partial, com- 
pulſory, oppreſſive, and unjuſt, and 
which now appears to this corpora- 
tion to lay a heavy and peculiar 
burthen upon the people of this 
kingdom. 

Reſolved alſo, That the thanks 
of this corporation be given to the 
forty members of parliament who 
divided againſt the third reading of 
the ſaid bill in the houſe of com- 
mons on the 1oth of Auguſt laſt, 

Reſolved, that theſe reſolutions 
be entered into the corporation 
books ; that copies thereot be made 
and figned by the common clerk, 
and tranſmitted by him to the ſeve- 
ral gentlemen named in the firlt re- 
ſolution, and that the ſame be pub- 
liched in both the York papers. 
| By order, | 

| Gro. Tower vd, 

Cammon clerk of the ſaid city. 

 —, Laſt week colonel Fox, as 

the repreſentative ot the late lord 
Holland, paid into the Bank, for 


| the uſe of government, the ſum of 


\ 


lSeptende 


46, oool. the payment 
a bill upon hy houk ed 
mond. . 

6. This mornin 
o'clock, one bundre] — 
(men only) were put on boud 
lighter at Blackfriars-ſtairs, in 
der to be tranſported to Ame * 
They were attended by Mr. ſhe 
Pickett, Mr. Akerman, dc. , 
ſaw them properly ſecured; th 
are now leit in Newgate eighty.q 
more, moſtly women; among 
notorious ones are one Vebier 
who has been tranſported the 
times before; and Hopping Dig 
who has been capitally conti 
twice before, 

—. The nobleman's carry 
lately tarred and feathered by i 
Dublin mob, is ſaid to have he 
longed to lord Muikerry. It w 
the beautiful and magnificent cad 
not long fince ſent over |} 
Hatchet, 

The quarrel with lord Muſtem 
is not on any political or perfor 
ground, but merely the offence d 
carriage has given the non- up 
tation agreement: the a»remen 
by the bye, did not take place tt 
two months after the coach x 
landed in Dublin; ſo that ber! 
diſorder not more full of abſurd 
than barbariſm. 

Extraft of a letter from Pi 
Sept. 7 

Laſt Thurſday morning, at! 
o*clock, the remains of lr | 
Coote, K. B. were landed a' ti 
Tetty Head, in the dock-yarc, t 

mbay Caſtle firing 21 mn 
guns. The corps of marines ht 
ed a line to the dock-gates. Drum 
beating a point of war, colours if 
ing, muſic playing a ſolemn arr 
The officers ſaluted the hearle 5 
paſſe! them. In Fore ſtreet, 
companies of royal artillery, 6 


39th and goth regiments of ”_ 


10 
„be body, forming them- 


- > divifions of fix abreaſt ; 
nadir and light infantry 
ine the lead. They then pro- 
Jed through the towns of Dock, 
-.houſe and Plymouth, through 
Glacis to the gates of the cita- 
chere the lieutenant-governor, 
mpbell, received the body with 
ma: k of reſpect. The two 
lions and artillery formed on 
parade, before the govetnor's 
iſe; the grenadiers and light 
intty, in four diviſions, eſcorted 
hearſe to the chapel, the troops 
ſenting their arms; the drums 
ting and muſic playing, 19 mi- 
te guns were fired during this 
rzmony, and the body was depo- 
1 in the chapel with great ſo- 
puicy and reſpect, The nume- 
5 crowds of ſpectators which at - 
ded, teſtified their regard to the 
morv of io great a man. 

5. This night's gazette contains 
addreſs to his majeſty from the 
holders of the county of Meath, 
Ireland, in which they ſay, that 
rr ſee with concern and indigna- 
athe public peace diſturbed, and 
gorernment inſulted, by the 
emperance of ſome miſguided 
ons in the city of Dublin, and 
happy in declaring to his ma- 
, that the tranquillity of that 
nr has been preſerved with- 
t inerrvption, and that the 
|, in their ſeveral capacities, uſa 
ry exertion to maintain and cul- 
ae a diſpoſition ro g dod order, 
obecience to the laws, and a re- 
t for the legiſlature, as the beſt 
uities of their properties, free- 
mn, and religion, 
rad of a letter from Dublin, 
Sept. 10. 
The conſequences of the attempt 
e a few days ago by the mil» 
o reſeue one of their officers, 
ed tor debt, have turned out 
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to be much more melancholy than 
the public were at firſt taught to be- 
lieve. The following are the par- 
ticulars of that unfortunate aflray. 
Captain Palliſer, of the gth dra- 
goons, was arreſted and carried to 
a lock-up houſe, where he was 
fafely lodged : a woman, whom he 
kept, called together out of their 
beds, a number of the privates of 
the regiment; and after giving them 
a great quantity of ſpirituous li- 


-quors, ſhe excited them to go and 


reſcue her paramour. The men 
adil —— the buſineſs, 
heated as they were with ſpirits, 
and perhaps not a little prompted 
to it by aſſection for their officer. 
The ſheriff's officer's houſe was at 
the end of a little narrow court; 
from this circumſtance it was more 
dangerous to approach it in hoſtile 
array, and the more eaſy to repel 
an attack: the dragoons, however, 
attacked it with great violence; 
but were repulſed with three diſ- 
charges of a blunderbuſs, loaded 
with flugs. One man was left dead 
upon the ſpot; three more were 
wounded in ſuch a manner that 
they died a few hours after; five 
more were carried to the Royal In- 
firmary, and of two of them the 
ſurgeons have deſpaired; many 
others were wounded in the legs, 
breaits, and arms, The reaſon that 


ſo many were wounded was, that 


the place being narrow, and the 
ſhot flying in various directions, al- 
molt every ſlug told; ſo thatſcarce- 
ly one of the dragoons eſcaped un- 
hurt, Soon after the affray, caps 
tain Palliſer was removed to New 
Priſon for greater ſecurity, The 
whole of the regiment had been or- 
dered into country quarters ſome 
tyne before the x Bb. melancholy 
affair ; and two troops had actually 
marched out of town; the other 
two were to have followed them as 

on 
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on the ſecond day after the riot ; 
but as ſoon as the news of the af- 
fray reached the Caſtle, they were 
ordered to march at an hour's no- 
tice ; and an expreſs was diſpatched 
for lord Drogheda's light-horſe (the 
18th dragoons) to ſpeed to Dublin 
to replace them : the 18th 1s ac- 
tually arrived. | 

11. This night's gazette contains 
an addreſs to the king from the 
mayor, ſherifts, and grand jury of 
the county of the town of Carrick- 
fergus, thanking his majeſty for the 
reſtoration of their rights and privi- 
leges to the kingdom of Ireland, 
and expreſſive of their « wc and 
attachment to his majeſty's per- 
ſon and government, and their ſor- 
row and indignation at the late tu- 
mults in Dublin. 

Ennis, Sept. 13. This morning 
a duel was fought near Tubber, in 
the county of Galway, between 

Boucher and R. Evans, eſqrs. 

r. Evans took the firſt ſhot, and 

lodged his ball in Mr. Boucher's 
roin, who, with the greateſt cool- 

neſs, (though it is feared mortally 
wounded) preſerved his ground, and 
returned the ſire, wounding his an- 
tagoniſt in the belly, and it is 
thought equally dangerous; the 
ſeconds now interfering, put an end 
to this melancholy affair. 


Extract of a letter from Dublin, 


Sept. 14. 

About two o'clock on Sunday 
laſt, an account was received at the 
Barrack, that a ſoldier belonging 
to the 26th foot, was lying on the 
Circular Road, X. in a dread- 
ful manner; a ſerjeant and a guard 
were immediately diſpatched to his 
aſſiſtance, and found him in the 
ſtate deſcribed, with two contuſions 
on his head; on enquiry, he ſaid, 
that he was attacked by three vil- 
lains, who knocked him down, and 
then houghed him. During the 


/ 
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time the ſoldiers were ws... 
means to have their ona 0 
panion carried to the hoſpiul, a 
ſerjeant tracked the blood 4, 
twenty yards, and at ſome d 
found a knife bloody; this he . 
in his pocket, without further , 
tice till he arrived at the Bar 
when he deſired the ſoldiers of x 
meſs to which the wounded n 
belonged to prepare their ne 
knives ; behold here was one mi 
ſing : he aſked them if they woy 
know the knife, they (ad 6 
muſt know it well ; on which 
produced the one found, and th 
declared it belonged to their a 
panion. Suſpicions now af 
that the deed had been done 
himſelf, he was brought to a col 
martial, and tried, and the evideq 
appearing very ſtrong again{ hi 
he confeſſed the fact, . was { 
tenced to receive 500 laſhes beſ 
he was diſcharged, 
About three o'clock this morni 
was received the melancholy int 
ligence of the death of Ric 
Evans, eſq. in conſequence of t 
wound he received in the late du 
He was a gentleman of the (int 
integrity and moſt unblenuſhedd 
racter ; as a friend, was fangy 
and fincere ; and as an acqual 
ance, ſafe and agreeable, 
death is moſt univerſally lament 
—. The remains of general 
Eyre Coote were brought in git 
funeral pymp from Plymouth, 
be ioterred at Rockburne, in Hal 
Col. Boyd, the hon, gen. Bath 
the hon. Mr. Bulkeley, fir Edx 
Hulſe bart., col, Owen, col. Hi 
major Coote, major Bromley, c 
Hutchinſon, with the prin} 
gentlemen and clergy of the nel 
bourhood, and the tenants of 
late fir Eyre Coote, atrendedt9] 
their laſt tribute of reſpect. 
15. The populace took the be 


4] 


he coach of tlie right hon. 


ſubſlituted themſelves in their 


1 ö ſaid that his royal high- 
the prince of V\ ales, having 
1 that a natural ſon of his late 
ey king George II. was in 
nter unprovide for, made an 
iry into that gentleman $s ſitua- 
and having received the moſt 
rincing teſlimonies, that he was 
;mpoitor, has moſt gractouſly 
n pleaſed to ſettle on him a ſa- 
of 2001. per annum. 

is late majeſty George the Se. 
d had ſeveral natural children 
de electorate of Hanover, who 
e all properly taken care of. 
e above gentleman, by ſome 
tuitous circumſtances, however, 
totally neglected. He, at an 
y period, was ſent on board a 
of war, and ſerved ſome years 
warrant officer. He aftetwards 
an enſign in the Hampſhire mi- 
„ in which ſituation he con- 
ved, till a worthy character re- 
ſented his caſe to his roy al high · 
; the prince of Wales, 

7. This day came on the trial 
Henry Morgan for the murder 
Mr, Linton; and the jury hav- 
found him guilty, the recorder 
Ireſſed him Reel) in the fol- 
ing words: 

Henry Morgan, 

* You have been juſtly con- 
ed of the crime of murder, a 
ne from which nature ſhrinks 
d horror, and which in all ages 
Um all countries, in the ſight of 
h God and man, hath been ever 
fled as a moſt enormous crime. 

We have had the pain of ſee- 
p.many unfortunate wretches pay 
r fotfeited lives to the offerided 
5 of their coutitry, for ctimes of 
xg leſs magnitude. I hoſe 
i ++ 
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fles James Fox, in Old- ſtreet, 
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wretches who, like beaſts of pray: 
go about for the purpoſe of rapine 
and deſtruction, to attack the pro- 
perties, and, upon the leaſt refiſts 
auce, the lives of their innocent 
fellow - ſubjects, muſt be cut off from 
that country to which they have 
proved ſo dangerous, and the ſa- 
vageneſs of whoſe diſpoſition ex- 
cceds the very beaſts of prey them- 
ſel ves. | 
% You ſtand forth a a melancholy 
example of the dreadtul conſes 
quences of a profligate and aban- 
doned life, and of thoſe certain ſteps 
by which the commiſſion of one 
crime too frequently leads to that of 
others of a much deeper die, You 
have deprived an innocent fellow- 
creature of his life, actuated by no 
other motive than a thirſt of plun- 
der and blood, and for no other 
provocation than the juſt defence of 
his property, You have deprived 
the wife of her huſband, the childs 
ren of a father, and both of their 
rotector. You have redueed att 
— family to miſery and di- 
ſtreſs, and deprived them of that 
ſupport, or forced them to ſeek it 
from the public, which they de- 
rived from the honeſt induſtry of 
the deceaſ:d, For crimes fo enor- 
mous as theſe you can expect no 
mercy from thoſe entruſted with 


the execurion of the law. 


„% Happy will it be fof you, if 
that remorſe and contrition of mind, 
which feemed to have led you ts 
make a confeſſion of your guilt, 
ſhould operate ſo upon your wicked 
heart as to produce that ſincere and 
deep repentance which alone will 
obtain mercy in the fight of that 
God before whom you are ſoon 
very ſoon, to render an account. 

% After; therefore, exhorting 
you to make the beſt uſe of that 
little you of lite whieh tow = 

(E) main 
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mains to you, it is my duty to pro- 
nounce the awtul ſentence of the 
law, which is, That you, Henry 
Morgan, be on Monday next hang- 
ed by the neck until you are dead, 
and your body be afterwards diſ- 
ſected and anatomized ; and may 
the Lord have mercy upon your 
ſoul !*? | 

20. Henry Morgan, convicted 
laſt Friday for the wilful murder 
of Mr. Linton, on the jth of July, 
near St. Martin's lane, by ſtabbing 
him in the belly with a large caſe- 
knife, was executed on a ſcaffold 

erected before Newgate, At balf 

by tix the convict came upon the 

affold with a book in his hand, 
and prayed in an audible voice, and 
with every appearance of fervent 
devotion. In about a quarter of an 
hour the ordinaryequitted the ſcaf- 
fold, when the malefactor, in an 
impaſſioned tone of voice, conti- 
nued to repeat Oh, my God, 
forgive all my fins ; Lord, have 
mercy upon me ; Chriſt Jeſus, re- 
ceive my ſoul:“ and while utter- 
ing theſe ejaeulations, the platform 
dropped, and after a few convul- 
five ſtruggles, he became motion- 
teſs. A woman and a child now 
came upon the ſcaffold, and had 
the hand of the malefactor ſtroked 
ſeveral times upon their necks, un- 
der a notion of its removing wens. 
After hanging the uſual time, the 
body was put into a ſhell, and car- 
ried to Surgeon' Hall, in order for 
diſſection. 

The following extraordinary par- 
ticulars relating to Morgan, the 
, murderer, may be depended upon. 
He made a full confeſſion of his 
guilt, immediately after his trial; 
and, on Sunday, publicly declared 
- he was the perſon who gave Mr. 
Linton the fatal wound, and even 
went atterwards with ſome of the 
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the Liturgy the inſtant betor 


prevailed on to viſit the pri 


mob to ſee the dead 
behaviour at chapel was 2 
and excerdicbl th 
on Monday morning (for be | 
no ſleep) he repeated his cont 
for the horrid fact to two pri 
in the cell with him On og", 
chapel, however, previous t, 
execution, to receive the {us 
ment, he denied to Mr. Villetsy 
knowledge of the murder or n 
bery ; and, weeping bitterly, 
he had been prevailed upon ton 
the former confeſſion. On ban 
ſevering in this fingular aſeny 
the ordinary, with great propri 
retuſed to adminiſter the ſacrang 
to him. He then aſcended thekg 
fold, and declared repeatedly 
innocence to the ſheritfs, &c, ( 
a gentleman aſking him, what 
thought would become of his 
mortal part, if he left the we 
with a he in his mouth; Mog 
anſwered, * the hotteſt pit in} 
would be too good for fuck 
wretch.“ He in his laſt mone 
continued to deny the fact, andi 
the Lamentation of a Sinne: 


body, I 


ſuffered. 

The unfortunate Morgan, 
ing his confinement in New! 
ſent ſeveral meſſages to an unci 
tradeſman of reputation at the 
end of the town, requeſting u 
him ; but the latter could nat 


The cauſe of this was, we 1 
ſured upon good authority, Of 
to Morgan's having repeal 
ſtripped his filter, a ſober, 8 
girl, of her cl6aths, &c. . 
trequently ill treated by hit 
ſought an aſy}am with ber u 
who took her into his familj 
employed her in the ſliop. [n 
ſituation Morgan ſometimes u 
her by ſtealth; and one din 


5 


\ the family were abroad, he 


{al to her to rob her 
Bo truck with horror at 
Ua prop-fition, ſhe refuſed, and 
lened him in the ſevereſt man- 
on waich he drew a knife, 
attempted to cut her throat ; 
her cries alarmed a man who 
ned to be below ſtairs, and 
"villain precipitately left the 
ſe, The young woman was ex- 
lingly afflicted at his miſerable 
and often afforded him affiit- 
e during his confinement, She 
ſent out of town by her relation 
aurday laſt in an agony of de- 


I | 
. Dixon, the accomplice of 
ran, in the robbery and mur- 
of the unfortunate Mr. Linton, 
oath or two ſince, in St. Mar. 
lane, was apprehended at the 
| of his father, in Liſle-ſtreet, 
eſter-fields, and brought before 
ce Addington, at the office in 
ſtreet, where, on his exami- 
jon, a charge was made againſt 
| of a burglary, committed in 
houſe of Mr. Andrews, watch- 
er, at Dover, on or about the 
h inſſant. The father was con- 
ed with Dixon in receiving the 
perty taken at Dover, and it was 
tat account that fir Sampſon 
vit's officers viſited bis houſe in 
e. ret: while they wero ſearch- 
for the ſtolen goods in a dark 
et, which the mother endea- 
red to keep them from looking 
„ they felt the face of a man, 
pon their foreing him from 
uding place, it appeared to be 
on, after whom they had long 
am purſuit, The father is in 
er gaol, having been appre- 
«d at the Ship inn, in that 
* on ſuſpicion of , being con · 
ped in the burglary ; a part of 
bod, ſtolen from Mr. An- 
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cent well- looking girl, Was com- 
mitted to New Priſon for farther 
examination, The mother made 
her eſcape; but Dixon will himſelf 
be re-examined on. Friday: . He 
yeſterday epening aſſerted, that 
Morgan and he were both innocent 
of the murder of Mr. Linton. 

e. This evening the tragedy of 
Zara, and the farce of Catherine 
and Petruchio, were acted at Co- 
vent-garden-theatre for the benefit 


of Mrs. Linton and her family, The 


night was very profitable to the 
obje4ts to whom this conſolation 
was meant to be imparted. The 
number of tickets diſtributed pre- 
vious to the night exceeded all 
precedent. Above fix thouſand 
were out in the hands of different 
28 The receipts of the 

ouſe were z zol. and the preſents 
made an addition of almoſt twice as 
much more. The players, ac- 
cording to their uſual munificench, 
and, to do them juſtice, on ſuch 
occaſions no order of men are more 
munificent, all were volunteers, 
and gare up their night's pay. 

—, The houſe of Edmund Burke, 
eſq. of Beaconsfield, was broke. 
open and robbed of a vatiety of 
plate and other articles ro a con- 
tiderable value. The robbers came 
down from. London in a phaeton 
which they, had hired in Oxford» 
road. They broke open a field- 
gate at the fide of the road, oppo- 
lite the avenue which leads up 
through the lawn to the back of 
the houſe, and there the horſes and 

haeton were left in a corner of the 
Feld, as appeared by the marks of 
the wheels, the horſes, and the 
men. At about one, it is ſuppoſed, 
they came up to the houſe, and 
_— paſted the left wing on the 
(E 2) rear, 
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drews, were found upon him ; and 
laſt night the ſiſter of Dixon, a de- 
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rear, they took their ſtand under a 
pear-tree, in the corner, where, b 

the graſs being much trodden, it 
may be conjectured they ſtood about 
an hour. Mr. Burke was in town, 
but Mrs. Burke and the reſt of the 
family were at home. Mrs. Butke's 
maid was looking out of the win- 


dow, it being a remarkable clear 


night, until half paſt one o'clock, 
but heard no noiſe, hor ſaw any 
appearance of robbers. Soon after 
me retired, From the circumſtances 
of the caſe, it muſt be, thoſe fellows 
came round to the front of the 
houſe, and cutting a hole in the 

laſs, and then through the win- 

w in the area, they puſhed back 
the bolt, and got- in. They pro- 
ceeded only to the place where the 
plate in daily uſe was kept ; the 
reſt was in an iron cheſt, in the 
butler's pantry, and where young 
Mr. Burke's man flept. Having 
got about 2 worth, as may be 
calculated from the number of 
ounces, they packed it up, and re- 
treated with their booty. They 
left behind them a match and tinder 
box, a ſack, a wax taper, a faſhion- 


able cane, and an iron inſtrument 


for forcing window-ſhutters. They 
alſo left a tea caniſter, which they 
carried out of the houſe ; but the 

broke it open, and took out of it 
all the tea. The time in which 
this buſineſs was accompliſhed, was 
about three quarters of an hour ; 
for a little before three, ſome of 
the labourers were up about the 


. houſe, but the burglary was not 
"diſcovered until near fx o' clock. 
A purſuit was inſtantly ſet on foot, 


but no certain traces could be diſ- 
covered which road they took; and 
as there was no account at the turn- 
pikes, it is probable they proceed- 


ed through the bye. roads, which 


cad fram Beaconsfield to Watford, 
| 5 


mayor, for the enſuing year, 


bridge, Hallifax, Plomer, . 


men below the chair, who 


and Wright being the gent 


and ſo acroſs the common © 
row, from Harrow to the 
Road, where the turnpikes ares 
all night, and along the New y; 
acroſs Iſlington, into Moor 
and from thence into Duke' þ 
where in all probability the u 
has been melted down by the, 
The plan for this robbery mutt 
been a very regular conce 
ſcheme, and the robbers mul! 
had an accomplice perfect 
quainted with the houſe; f 
body perhaps who lived in the 
mily, and had been diſchay 
at leaſt it is ſo ſuſpected, 
29. According to ancient 
tom, a common hall was hel 
Guildhall for the election of x 


one o'clock the lord mayo, 
aldermen Alſop, Croſby, 


Boydell, Newnham, Clark, Wh 
Gill, Pickett, Sanderſon, Kic 
Watſon, Bates, Hopkins, 
and Burnell, attended divine 
vice at St. Lawrence's church, 

Upon their return to the 
ings, the common hall was opt 
with the utual ſolemnities, and 
filled with at leaſt fifteen | 
dred liverymen, All the 


ſerved the office of ſherif (a 
Hart and Pugh, who eig 
reſigned their gowns) were pt 
nomination ; but aldermen \ 


in rotation for the ofhce, 
unanimouſly returned to the 
of aldermen. wo 

30. Died, at his houſe i 
mondſey, in Surry, Richard * 
ſel}, eſq. in the commiſſon d 
peace for that county. He 6 
bachelor, and has lett, among 
legacies, zoool, to the Mag 
hoſpital ; zovol, to the vn 


..1. 20001. to the Lying-inn 
2 Lo Weſtmintter-bridge ; 
J to the Surry Diſpenſary ; 
| for a monument to be erect- 
nt. John's church, Southwark; 
| each to fix young women to 
nd as pall-bearers on the mght 
dis interment 3 2Ol each to four 
der young women, Who are to 
cede his corpſe, and ſtrew flow- 
whilſt the Dead March in Saul 
o be played by the organiſt of 

ohn's; 1001. to the reverend 
-Groſe to write his epitaph. 
dis ſum had been firſt left to Dr. 
mucl lohnſon, but altered by a 
teil in favour of the reverend 
r Groſe. All the reſt of his pro- 
tv, after ſale of his eſtates, to 
; Aſylum for young girls in 
ymbeth pariſh ; which, it is ſup- 
ſed, will amount to 15 or 16,0001. 
er all the legacies and funeral 
ges are defrayed, Eight of the 
ting magiſtrates in Surry are re- 
ted in his will to attend his fu- 
ral; and his executors are fir 
{ph Mawbey, bart. Samuel Gal- 
„Thomas Bell, and William 
ris, eſqrs. 

We alſo learn, that he has left 
al. to be given away, on the 
ning of his interment, in bread 
meat to the poor of St. John's 
nll in Southwark, He has alſo 
tool. to the charity ſchool of 
„John's, and the like ſum to the 
ty ſchool of Bermondſey. 

The fix young women who are 
tend his funeral as pall-bearers, 
the four others to — flowers 
re his corpſe, are to be ſpin- 


putation. 

tle has left four guineas to be 
0 yearly to the ſexton of St. 
M's pariſh, to keep his monu- 
at clean; and has directed his 
are ſlal] be placed in the com. 


5 and of good character and 
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mittee-room of the Aſylum, and 
his will to be read there once in 
every year, for which the ſecretary ' 
is to have an annual gratuity, 

Five hundred pounds' are to be 
ſpent on his funeral, excluſive of 
the ſums left to the young maidens, 
which he expreſly declares ſhall not 
be conſidered as part of the charges 
of his funeral. | \ 

He has directed his body to be 
moved to a more convenient place 
than his own houſe, previous ta 
the funeral proceſſion ; in conſe- 
quence of which the body will lie, 
in ſtate in the Great Room at 
Union-hall, in Union-ſtreet, South- 
wark ; from whence it is to be car» 
ried for interment in St. John's 
church, on Tueſday ſe'nnight in 
the evening. | 

He has left 1o0l. each to tKree 
or tour friends, but has not men- 
tioned the name of any ane of his 
relatiqns, one of whom, Miſs Ruſ- 
ſell, an amiable young girl, in 
poor circumſtances in Southwark, 
we are glad to hear, has been ap- 
pointed a pall-bearer by his exe- 
cutors. His other relations are 
ſaid to live in Staffordſhire, and at 
Birmingham. 

Mr. Ruſſell was formerly a wool- 
ſtapler, but had relinquiſhed buk- 
neſs ; he was 61 years of age at the 
time of his death, 


OCTOBER, 
City of Glouceſter, — a com- 


To wit. mon coun- 


cil houſe, held at the Tolſey, in 


the ſaid city, on Friday the firſt of 
October, in the 24th year of the 
reign of 'our ſovereign lard George 
the Third, by the grace of God df 
Great Britain, France, and Ire- 
land, king, defender of the faith, 
and fo forth, and in the year of aur 
Lord, 1784. 
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Reſolved unanimouſly, 

That the honourable Thomas 
Erſkine, barriſer at law, be pre- 
ſented with the freedom of this 
city, us a tel'imony of the appro- 
bation oi this corporation of his 
zeal, abilities, and ſpirit, with 
which he deiended the rights ot 
juries in the late trial of the dean 
of St. Aſaph, at Shrewſbury, for 
a libe] ; and that the ſame be com- 
municated to him by the right 
hon, the mayor of this city, and 
alſo publiſhed in ſuch public pa- 
pers as the mayor ſhall think pro- 

r. 

1 2. A wardmote was held at Inn- 
holders* hall, in Elbow-lane, be- 
fore the right honourable the lord 
mayor, for the election of an al- 
derman for the ward of Dowgate, 
in the room of John Hart, eſq. who 
reſigned his gown laſt Wedneſday, 
when Paul Le Meſurier, eſq. a 
merchant in Walbrook, and mem- 
ber for Southwark, was unani- 
mouſly choſen, 

L. The right honcurable the 
lord mayor held a wardmote at Ba- 
kers' hall, in Harp-lane, Tower- 
ſtreet, for the election of an alder- 
man of Tower ward, in the room 
of Evan Pugh, eſq. reſigned, when 
Ricbafd Atkinſon, eſq. merchant, 
of Fenchurch - ſtreet, was choſen 
withbut oppoſition, 

8, The unhappy anecdote of the 
banking-houſe and their clerk, 
which 1s now ſo much the topic, 1s 


in its principal circumſtances as fol- 


lows. Some months ſince a main 
portion of the account was found 
o be diſordered ; the bill-book was 


lotted, deſaced, and mutilated : 
and at the ſame time a deficience 


was diſcovered in the general ba- 
Jance to the amount of a thouſand 

unds. The conſequence of this, 
1 migbt be expected, was much 
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doe 
uncaſineſs, and much ferig,, 
quiry and animadverhon; the hu. 
were again and again exan;.; 
the clerks together and four 
put to the tell; but witbon 
effect : not a ſingle obſer, n 
tranſpired that could bring the c 
milhon home to any one. 
courſe, ſuſpicion fell on many. 
all were very narrowly watched, N, 
long after, there was another l. 
from the caſh account of wwe, 
oo and the day after, the; 
ok was again detaced and u 
The examination of the e 
proved again as fruitleſs as heh 
The twenty pounds bank bil 
however traced, from hand to h 
till it was found to have come 
a broker in Moorfields, Who (ad 
received it in payment for an 
bureau, giving fixteen pound 
change; and, what was eim 
dinary, the gentlemau had nothi 
been heard ot, nor his bureau, i 
be had paid for, been fem þ 
The deſcription the broker gur 
the gentleman who had been 
cuſtomer, was preciſe, and yn 
preciſely with one ot the hut 
clerks. This clue being pin 
other circumſtantial proof wal 
to; and after ſome deliberat 
Mr. Payne, the bank-direch t; 
the abſence of the pritcipal] 
ners, was applied to, and a c 
tation held with ſir Sampſon ry 
the reſult of which was, tha 
party ſuſpected ſhould be take 
cuſſody: this was Gove dinch 
and with that addreſs and cout 
ance which the event (hewed n 
neceſſary. For, on ſeizing tht 
linquent, there were found 1 
him two brace of piſtols Joi 
there was alſo ſecreted unde! 
coat ſleeve a ſmall bortle of pc 
The. concluſion of this event's 


the leaſt extraoidinary pat © 


2 


. appeared that the money was 

1 invcited in other names in the 

| 4s; from Which it happens thar 

loſs of the Meil, D. will be next 

0 nathing. 

A ew days ago two very fine 

dung Arabs, a horſe and a mare, 

te preſented to his majeſty from 

- klatings. They were brought 
um Bengal in the Atlas and Beſ- 

courh Eaſt-Indiamen. ; 

This evening, about fix o'clock, 

ſome boys were diverting them- 

res with throwing ſquibs round 

(nall bonfire in Duke's Place, it 
eing a bind of holiday among the 
ern a perſon who keeps a coffee- 
ouſe near the place being much ex- 
ſperared at their behaviour, took a 

ad blunderbuſs and fired among 
hem from a one pair of ſtairs win- 
Jaw, whereby one boy was infſtant- 
V ſhot dead, two others mortally 
ounded, beſides three more; after 
hi he came down with a drawn 
tl:fs, but being overpowered, 

15 ſecured and lodged in the Poul- 
y comp'er,--He was brought be. 
ne the fitting magiſtrates yeſterday, 
ad recommitted for examination 
n edneſday next. 

10. This morning another of the 
ys which was ſhot on Thurſduy 
nt in Duke's Place, died in Bar- 
bolomew?s hoſpital, ; 

12, Mr, Barrett, organiſt, at 
lothampton, having propoſed it 
p a wo:thy baronet and clergyman, 
o have a publick breakfaſt and con- 
en at the George-Inn in North» 
mpton, for .the benefit of Mrs. 
inton, the hint was carried into 
tice, and the concert was ſup- 
ed by the nobility and gentry 
I the town and county of North- 
mpton, under the direction of Mr. 
arrett, The produce of the be- 
elit was - twenty-three pounds, 


ve llullings and lix-pence ; 
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which Mrs. Linton received a draft 
for, by the hand ot Mr. Blake, 
who generouſly performed a fort- 
night at Mr. Colman's theatre, in 
the place of her deceaſed huſband, 
and allowed her the falary, The 
Vacancy in the band was then filled 
up, or Mr, Blake would have per- 
formed gratis for Mrs. Linton dure. 
ing the remainder of the ſeaſon, 

To tate ſuch inſtances of good- 
neſs and generoſity to her and her 
infant family, Mrs. Linton holds 
it to be not leſs her duty, than to 
ſpeak her ſincere gratitude to her 
kind benefaors; ſhe begs all the 
parties, therefore, to accept her 
moſt warm acknowledgments, and 
to reſt aſlured, that a due ſenſe of 
the great obligations beſtowed upon 
her by thoſe benevolent ſouls, who 
have.exerted themſelves for the hu- 
mane purpoſe of lightening ' the 
heavy load of misfortune, that ſo 
ſuddenly overwhelmed her, and her 
litt'e ones, ſhall ceaſe only with 
her exiſtence, | 

Maxx Lixrox. 

No. 26, Porter- ſtreet, 

Oct. 11, 1784. 


13. David Batty was committed 
to Newgate by George Reid, efq. 
charged on the oa h of the right 
hon. Charles James Fox, on ſuſpi- 
cion of privately and felonioutly 
ſtealing from his perſon a gold fe- 
peating watch, and two gold ſeals, 
a pair of ſpeCtacles, and a tooth- 
pick caſe, his property. | 

19. The Union Hall having been 
refuſed by the truſtees of that build- 
ing, the corpſe of the late Richard 
Ruſſel, eſq. lay in ſtate at his late 
houſe in 2 from 
whence it was removed in the fol- 
lowing manner: N 

Staff men to clear the way. 
Conſtables with hatbands. 


1 
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A mourning coach and four w'th 
the four young ladies to itrew the 
flowers, all dreſt in white filk, 
with noſegays and flower taſkets 
on their arms, 

The plume of fezthers ſupported. 

A hearſe and fix with the body pro- 
perly clothed and dreſt with tea- 
thers, velyers, c{cutcheons, flags, 


| A coach and four with two of the 
all-bearers, (females) dreſſed in 

black ſarſenet with white gloves, 

ſcarves, hoods, and fans, and noſe- 
ays in the right hand. 

9, ditto with two ditto. 


S * 


A ditto with two ditto. 


A mourning coach and four with 


three clergymen, viz, rev. Mr, 
Pinnock, rector of St. John's, 
rev. Mr, Abdy, curate of St, 
© John's, and the rev. Mr. Groſe. 
Six other mourning . coaches and 
four with Ryo friends of the de- 
ceaſed in each. | 
The. proceſſion ſet off at twelve 
p*clock, and moved flowly, partly 
from the etiquette, and partly from 
the number of people aſſembled up 
Bermondſey-ſtreet, Tooleyrſtieet, 
and Fair- ſtrect, Horfleydown, to 
the front gate of the church, where 
3x arrived a quarter before one, 
When they arrived, the con- 
courſe of people within and with- 
out the church-yard was ſo great, 
that the young ladies, ſtrewers, 
were obliged to be carried through 
the ad into The church, and 
when the corpſe was taken out 
of the hearſe (with great difficul- 
ty) the men, ten in number, 
were near falling down under its 
weight, before a paſſage could be 
cleared to get it to the church. No 
pall could be put on, and the pall- 
garers (ladies) were with great 
hazard, and in a yery trembling 
condition, got fafe to the fame 


in which there was a perfett u 


1 lose 


place, The clergy and moon 
the latter particularly, met yy 
indifferent a reception. The & 
thers could not be borne beſoꝶ f 
body; nor was the path fest 
but with hiffes, groans, throy: 
of dirt, and other miſffile Keapan 
at length it was placed on the we 
ſels of the middle aiſle, and 
flower ſtrewers, pall-bearers, mc 
ers, &c, at length arranged, f 
organ ſtruck up a funeral dige, 
ſo great was the noiſe, that nothi 
diſtinct could be heard, The 
rate then read the burial feng 
not a ſyllable of which could 
heard, owing to a confukinn « 
mock ſighs, groans, Sc. al j 
contempt to the deceaſed, Their 
ſervice being finiſhed, the body. 
then borne to the vault beloy d 
church, and there depoſited in 
ſtone caſe which had been prone 
for its reception on the paremey 
about the centre of the gloa 
manſion. 

The after ſervice here was not 
little interrupted alſo from the a 
without. 

So thronged a church was, pt 
haps, hardly ever ſeen before 
this metropolis ; and ſo great ad 
turbance at a ceremony uſuzllyk 
lemn has occurred but ſeldom. N 
young ladies at the funeral ape 
ed nearly as dead as the corplet 
were attending, though their a 


formity, added a great luſtre 
their pallid charms. The ct 
were never, perbaps, fweated\ 
fore on-ſuch an occaſion; and 0 
church was ſo intenſely hot, tho 
the windows were all open, 
ladies and gentlemen fainted 4 
an ong which laſt were tuo of 
mourners, who were brought 
of church, and conveyed wo 
reſoſe. 1 


's) 
When the ſuneral was ended, the 
endants with difficulty were put 
their coaches, and arrived back 
the late deceaſed's houſe about 
e o'clock. 
The — coffin was of walnut- 
„ ruboed very bright, with fil- 
- nlate-handles, and other orna- 
ects; the body was dreſt in linen, 
ad the lid ſo contrived as to ſhut 
lofe without ſcrews. | 
The pulpit and deſk of the church 
re hung with black and eſcuteh- 
ns, as was alſo the front of the 


[gan loft. 


{ by the rev. Mr. Pinnock, rector 
St. John's, and librarian at the 
rich Muſeum, on Sunday morn- 
g next, 

Prerious to the proceſſion ſetting 


label on its breaſt, was hung on 
rallows before his own door, and 
uch diſtinguiſhed marks of indig- 
ty ſhewn as happen but ſeldom, 
Mr. Rufſel's own father was bu- 
ed at St, Mary Magdalen's, Ber- 
ondiey, a few years ago, when 
me ſuch ſevere marks of fimilar 
pdignation were uſed, which occa- 
pned bis orders to change the 
* of his otherwiſe intended bu- 
ul. 
The ladies, ſupporters of Mr, 
Luſſel's * wee: 
[ropoſed by vr Joſeph Mawbey, 
art 


Miſs Jones, Miſs Dundas, 

_ By Samuel Gillam, eſq. 

Mi Sally Ruſſell, Miſs Leavis. 
By Thomas Bell, eſq. 

Miss Valley. 

By William Leavis, eſq, 

Miſs Leavis, ſen. 

baterer other objection there 


ill, that which relates to the be- 
hals to ten young ladies, meets 


o Ce UR. 


ſhe funeral ſermon to be preach- , 


ut, the effigy of the deceaſed, with 


Pay be to parts of Mr. Ruſſell's 
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with general approbatioh ; each 
pall-bearer will receive in money 


and cloaths, in value about ſeventy 


pounds ; and each ſtrewer of flow- 
ers upwards of thirty ; which ſums 
may be extremely convenient to the 
young maidens, and contribute pro- 

ably to the future happineſs of 
life. All the young ladies are ſaid 
to be pretty ; but two of the num- 
ber, Miſs Ruſſel, of Mill-ſtreet, (a 
couſin of the teſtator) and Miſs 
Jones, of Tooley- ſtreet, are eſteem- 
ed to be extremely beautiful. 

The executors, Sir Joſeph Maw- 
bey, bart. Samuel Gillam, Tho- 
mas Bell, and William Leavis, eſq. 
attended the funeral, at the ex- 
preſs deſire of Mr. Ruſſel himſelf, 
The eight juſtices who accompanied 
them are faid to have been Samuel 
Swabey, Iſaac Stapleton (who has a 
legacy & 100l.) John Levy, Wil- 
liam Winter, Thomas James, ſames 
Bulcock, Jonathan Stonard, and 
William Hill, eſqrs. acting ma- 
giſtrates in Eaſt Brixton divi- 
ſion. 

Some doubts have ariſen reſpect- 
ing parts of his real eſtate. It is 
ſaid, part by his father's will, goes 
among the children of his unele 
Thomas Ruſſell, one of whom, 2 
ſon, is now living, and has a fa- 


mily in Staffordſhire. Miſs Ruſſell 


is the daughter of another, and 


there is alſo another daughter of a 
third, who lives at Birmingham. 
It is alſo ſaid they will diſpute the 
will on the ground of the ſtatute of 
mortmain, contending, that the 
ordering of his eſtate to be ſold, 
and the money to be given to the 
Aſylum, was a meaſure originatin 
in a wiſh to evade that ſtatute, — 
therefore ſubject to reverſal by a 
court of equity. The will was 
made in April laſt. | 
-. The attempted ſale of lo 
* Fo · 
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Foley's advowſons, nine of which 
were a week or two ſince put up by 
auction, is likely to become not a 
little beneficial to Weſtminſter-hall. 
The caſe is to this effect : the liv- 
ings in queſtion were advertiſed in 
the uſual way, put up, and ſold, 
at the rate of two or three years 
purchaſe. Lord Foley being the 
ſeller, immediately there were ob- 
jections made to the ſale, both by 
the truſtees under the late lord's 
will, and by the creditors of the 

reſent lord: the firſt of whom al- 
3 that his lordſhip was barred 


by the will from making any alien- 


ation of the property in fee; the 
latter contend, that if his lordſhip 
be not thus barred, any beneficial 
intereſt of which he may be ſeized, 
inevitably devolves during his life 
to them: and in this aukward pre- 
dicament the affairs ſor the preſent 


tand. 


Extra® of a letter from Caſhel, 
O4. 19. 


On Saturday laſt an order of go- 


vernment was receive for the army 


t aſſiſt in putting Mr. Collins, of 
Clonmel, in poſſeſſion of a farm of 
Mr. Engliſh, (Ballynulla) ; in con- 
ſequence of which the two —_ 
nies in our barracks marched to diſ- 

ſſeſs ſome deſperadoes, who, 
— notwithſtanding the ſmall- 
neſs of their number (only nine, 
we are told) repulſed the entire two 
gompanies, with above one hundred 
gentlemen; killed three of the ſol- 
giers, wounded the ſurgeon and ſe- 
yenteen privates, one of whom has 

ſt a leg, another his arm; and 
Yultained no lois themſelves, being 
ſtrongly fortified in an unprecedent- 
ed manner, haying coves formed 
under ground, arched over, and 
3 with ten feet of earth, but 


fhinner in ſome parts, for the con- 


yenience of firing through ; the 


aſſage to the garriſon ; 
fundred yards. 10 length "I 
trived fo as to admit only oh 
ſon at a time, who muſt 1 
on all- fours; fereral trenche, ; 
alſo thrown up at certain did 
which communicate with the N 
ſage; in ſhort, nothing but fl 
ing then can be of any au. 
al the artillery in the kingdom q 
have no effect: they are amply fy 
plied with powder and hall 4 
have ſome live cattle in the z 
ſon. Collins talks of Proceed 
= them by mine, They ts 
after the repulſe, a drum 
twelve ſtands of arms belonging 
the aſſailants. 
Extract of a lettir from Dill 
Sept. 21. 
Monday came on in the cout 
king's-bench the trial of Mr. k 
jamin Matthews, for killing Ro 
and Drury, two dragoons of t 
— regiment, who attempted i 
everal others, to reſcue capt 
Palliſer, who was in cuſtody | 
debt, when, after a trial of ſa 
hours, the jury brought in aw 
diet of juſtifiable homicide, or n 
ſlaughter. 
21. At the ſeſſions at the 
Baily, which began yeſterday, 
liam Murrow was indicted for ll 
ing a bag, containiag 1000, 
ſundry other ſums of money, 
property of Meſſrs. Drummond 
Co. bankers. He was convicted 
his own confeſſion and other con 
borating circumſtances, for it 
come out by what means he gd 
the bag, which It appeared 
kept in an iron cheſt in the fh 
room, at the keys of which en 
clerk in the office had free aceeh 
the way of bufineſs, His ſalary N 
the perquiſites did not exceed gi 
year, and of this he had only R 
in poſſeſſion ſince 1782; p 


— 


* 
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\eriod he had only Col. a 
a Mr. Pygot, the ſtock- 
i. had purchaſed for him gol. 
ie Augult 1783, in the 3 per 
. confols ; on the 3d of Octo- 
1783 purchaſed pol. on the 27th 
April 184 purchaſed 2gol. ; on 
e23d of July purchaſed 7ol. Mr. 
right had purchated for him 5251. 
per cents. on the 3d of June 17843 
bil, 1s. per cents. on the 3d of 
ly 182; 262 J. 108. on the 7th 
September 1784. When the pri. 
er brought the firſt 420l. he aid 
had received 2001. from a friend 
the country, the other 2001. he 
4 fayed from his ſalary, When 
e brought the next 200l. he ſaid 
e had part from a ady at Lancaſter, 
be other part he had raiſed by ſell- 
je part out of the per cents. The 
ird ſum, he ſaid, from the ſale of 
bis z per ceut. ſtock, — His coun- 
did not deny the fact; but en- 
earoured to prove him at times 
pane; but lord Loughborough, 
fore whom he was tried, obierv- 
, that if a man was deprived of 
is reaſon, he was certainly an ob- 
& of compaſſion, not of puniſh- 
dent; but here was a regular plan, 
habit with too much method to be 
ompatible with the plea ſet up. 
b1afuarity of conduct gives no pro- 
etion, "The jury found him 
quilty, but recommended him to 
ITY, 
22, At the ſeſſions at the Old 
baily, Joſeph Ridout was tried for 
de murder of Moſes Lazarus, a 
oy of 13 years of age, whom he 
liled on the 7th inſtant in Duke's 
Place, by firing a carbine among 
de people who ſurrounded his 
ou'e, A number of witneſſes, 
me Jexs, ſome Chriſtians, were 
ought to prove, what was not de- 
ned by the priſoner, that he was 
ſe perſon who fired the carbine by 
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| have reaſonable cauſe to apprehend 
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which the boy was killed. Of all 
the witneſſes for the crown, two 
only proved any thing that could 
affect the priſoner's life. One of 
them ſwore that, ſpeaking of the 
approaching feſtival, when the Jews 
were to celebrate the anniverſary 
of the promulgation of their law, 
he had threatened that, if they pro- 
ceeded as they uſually had done, 
on the like occaſion, to afſemble 
riotouſly to throw ſerpents and 
crackers, to the great annoyance of 
their neighbours, inſtead of apply- 
ing to the civil magiſtrate, 'he had 
fire-arms in his houſe, and would 
give the Jews the contents of them. 
The other witneſſes ſwore to the 
ſame effect; but both being of fuſ- 
picious characters, little credit was 
given to their evidence. 

The priſoner, in his defence, 

roved, that having obſerved the 
— to aſſemble as uſual on the 
7th inſtant, and that men, not boys, 
began to throw ferpents, ſquibs, 
and crackers, he applied to the ci- 
vil magiſtrate; that he had aſſiſted 
the conſtable of the pariſh in the 
execution of his duty ; that he had 
been thrown in the kennel ; that 
ſeveral men got about him, while 
others were dragging him along the 
kennel by the legs; that it was 
with iffculry he eſcaped from 
them with life; and that they 
followed him with groans and 
hiſſes to his houſe, which they for- 
cibly endeayoured to enter, threat- 
ening at the ſame time to put him 
to death ; that he was grievouſly 
hurt and wounded ; and that he 
called to them in yain to diſperſe. 
Theſe facts being all fully proved, 
lord Loughborough, who tried the 
priſoner obſerved, that. if a perſon 
aſſaulted finds himſelf in a ſituati 
in which a man of firmneſs would 
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the deſtruction of his property, or 
the loſs of his life, re under that 
apprehenſion flays the aggreſſor, 
the law will not ſay that in killing 
him he had committed either mur- 
der or mantlaughter, but that he 
killed him in his own defence. 
Having thus explained the law, 
his lordſhip left the caſe to the de- 
ciſion of the jury, who, without a 


minute's heſitation, acquitted the 


priſoner, and he was inſtantly ſet 
at liberty. 

. Alexander Dixon was tried on 
Friday at the Old Batley, for the 
murder of Mr. Linton. Ihe coun- 
ſel for the proſecution did not at- 
tempt to prove that the priſoner 
was the perſon who actually ſtabbed 
the deceaſed ; but they charged 
him with having aided and abetted 
Morgan, who was lately executed, 
in giving Mr. Linton the wound of 
which he died. The evidence of 
guilt in the priſoner, with reſpect 
to the murder, was only preſump- 
tive, When the officers of juſtice 
took him, there were marks of 
blood upon his cloaths, which they 
had reaſon to preſume he had been 
endeavouring to waſh out, for the 
cloaths were wet in many places, 
which appeared to have been ſtain- 
ed with blood ; and there was wa- 
ter in a baton under the priſoner's 
bed, that ſeemed to be tinged with 
blood, While the priſoner was in 
Bridewell, Morgan, who was ſince 
hanged on his own confeſſion, went 
to ſee Dixon, in company with the 
mother of the latter ; and in the 
room where the priſoner was con- 
fined, his mother was heard to ſay 
to him, „Be of good cheer, for 
Morgan has cleared you, and has 
declared his readineſs to relate all 
the particulars of the murder, and 
the names of his accomplices ; and, 
as he ſays, you were not of the 
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friend of the priſoner, of Morey 


[Oc 


number, you have nothin to fear. 
upon which he abuſed his mother 
and told her, the beſt way to {« 
him was to hold her . 
then turned to Morgan, ang dl. 
tioned him to diſcloſe nothing aby 
the murder. 
The priſoner's defence wa ; 
alibi, which he ſubſtantiate «;5 
as a poſitive oath could do t: U 
the witneſs who ſwore, was an d. 


and a number of ſuch other per 
ſons ; ſo that had he had nothing 
to depend upon, but his own 4 
tence, he mult inevitably hare biz 
convicted, But the recorder obſer 
ing, that the indictment was 1 
ſupported by very ſtrong evidence 
the circumitance that happened i 
Bridewell having been proved by 
perſon of juſt as reſpectable a cha 
racter and profefhon, as was thi 
man who proved the ali, and the 
proſecution reſting on very light 
and obſcure grounds : the ju 
pronounced the - priſoner, N 
Guilty. / 

The recorder ſaid he approved 
the verdict ; but he found it necel 
ſary to warn the priſoner to qui 
his evil ways; for if he ſlould ex 
be convicted of a capital offence 
there were circumſtances in the 
fence which he had that day vet 
tured to ſet up, which would | 
remembered, and ought to poi 
him out as an object totally unde 
ſerving of mercy ; intimating, th 
there had been in the preſent al 
ſubornation of perjury, The | 
ſoner was next indicted for obig 
Mr. Linton; but as the prook 
the robbery were not ſtronget int 
thoſe of the murder, the court 6 
not go into a ſecond trial; butd 
rected the jury to acquit him. ® 
was not, however, ſet at liber 


a detainer was lodged againſt 


a burglary committed at Dover, 
cher be is to be ſent for tral, 

„ Lord Loughborough, lord 
ct juſtice of the common . 
/cogjunction with the recorder of 
aador, who do the Old-Bailey bu- 
gels this ſellions, were on 2 
oed by Mr. counſellor Chetwood, 
| behalf of captain Kenneth Mac- 
ente, who ſtands charged with 
ge wilful murder of a private man 
t Cape Coaſt, on the coaſt of Afri- 

in order to his being tried, bail - 
or diſcharged. The applica- 
don to the court was on the ground 
if the hardſhips the captain f. uſtain- 
{ by the proſecution, not having 
ought over his witneſſes when 
hey brought over the witneſſes fot 
he crown, The nature of the per- 
ons the captain had to deal with, 
hom he took to Cape Coaſt, viz, 
pital felon convicts who had re- 
aved his majeſty's mercy on con- 
lition of tranſportation for life, 
mong whom was that well-known 
eſperado, Patrick Madan, and the 
eceaſed, who had three times re- 
tired his majeſty's mercy, That 
hey had bored a hole in the hull of 
he ſhip in order to fink her, with 
ther acts of deſperation, and that 
he act of the priſoner was an act 
vf receſſity. That the veſſel ſent 
but for the captain's witneſſes was 
dot returned, and in all human pro- 
bability never might, and therefore 
de prayed he might be tried, bailed, 
pr diſcharged, 
| The court in anſwer ſaid, that 
certainly was a peculiar misfor- 
une to the priſoner ; to labour un- 
Cr ſuch difficulties. With regard 
to the facts this was not the time to 
wreltigate them, and with reſpect 
o the ſhip having been ſent out for 
tde captain's witneſſes, it was done 
by an order of government at the 
bin“ requeſt. That he was at 
deny to go to trial if he pleaſed, 
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and would venture it without the 
witneſſes he had ſent for, but with 
regard to diſcharging, the court 
could not do that. With reſpe& 
to bailing, 
who was out of town, had not been 
ſerved with any notice, and it 
would be highly indecent to do it 
either without his conſent, or with- 
out his knowledge, if the court was 
competent to it ; but they were of 
opinion the court of king's bench 
muſt be applied to, as was done in 
the caſe of captain David Roache, 
who had killed a man at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and who had ap- 
plied to the ſeſſions of Oyer and 
Terminer to be tried, bailed, or 
diſcharged, but who was referred 
to the court of king's bench, where 
he was afterwards bailed, The 
motion therefore fell of courſe, and 
captain Mackenzie ordered to re- 
main ſtill in Newgate. | 

24. A funeral ſermon was preach- 
ed at St. John's church, Horſley- 
down, Southwark, after the morn- 
ing ſervice, by. the rev. William 
Jarvis Abdy, curate of the parifh, 
on the death of the late Richard 
Ruſſel, eſq. who was interred there 
on Thurſday laſt with ſuch uncom- 
mon funeral riot, The text was 
taken from the book of Eccleſiaſtes, 
chapter the laſt, verſe 7. Then 
ſhall the duſt return to the carth as 


it was; and the fpirit ſhall return 


unto God that gave it.” The ſub- 
ject conſiſted wholly of the brevity 
and uncertainty of human life, and 
the certainty of death and eternity. 


Very little was ſaid of the deceaſed, 


ſo that it was a funeral oration that 
might have ſerved any body; or 
rather a diſcourſe upon death that 
may be applied to every man liv- 
ing. After the ſermon an anthem 
was ſung ſuitable to the diſcourſe 
which had been read. The church 
was remarkably crouded, infomuch 

| that 


the attorney-general, 


1 
the watchman's being 
= 5 fear of the conſe- 
nes, it became neceſſary to ſe- 
- themſelves, until the coroner's 
elt could 5 * who, 
Wedneſday laſt, after an exa- 
— of . which laſted 
n ten in the morning until 
kt at night, brought in a verdict 
'wilful murder. 
It may be very neceſſary to add, 
uit did not appear the perſon 
drove the coach moved from 
ſeat during the whole of the un- 
affair, | 
Immediately on the coroner's 
dit being known, the parties 
conded. 
—, A very melancholy and moſt 
common accident happened laſt 
ek at a village near Highgate, 
is G. a young lady of fortune, 
ing thwarted by her friends in 
r affections for a deſerving man, 
ot herſelf with a piſtol. The 
| paſſed through her brain, and 
e Cied in an inſtant, 
10, A reſpectable tradeſman in 
ping was brought before the 
ght honourable the lord mayor, 
Mr. Miller, the city marſhal, 
| order to give ſome information 
the perſons concerned in the 
urder of the watchman on Black- 
ars-bridge, on Sunday ſe'nniaht; 
ut as the inquiſition had been 
len in Surry, his lordſhip di- 
ted Mr, Miller to conduct him 
da magiſſrate of that diſtrict, be- 
e Aham he gave fo full and can- 
« an information, on oath, as 
if inevitably be a means of ſoon 
n7ng he perpetrators of ſo in- 
mous a tranſaction to condign 
uniſument. | 


NOVEMBER. 


1. Alexander Dixon was remov- 
habeas corpus to take his 
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trial at the ſeſſion for the town and 
port of Dover, which began yeſ- 
terday, to à charge againſt him of 
burglariouſly breaking and enter- 
ing the dwelling-houſe of Thomas 
Andrews, at Dover, and ſtealing 
ſeveral gold and filver watches, 
plate, and jewellery goods, | 

2. His royal highneſs prince 
Edward has been, upwards of two 
years under a military tuition, but 
had not yet been placed on the liſt 
of the army, till on Tueſday laſt, 
when, on the occaſion of its being 
the anniverſary of the prince's 
birth-day, the king, his royal fa- 
ther, ſurpriſed him very agree- 
ably, by preſenting to him a pair 
of colours of the firſt regiment of 
foot-guards, which is the firſt in- 
troduction of his royal highneſs to 
the public as a military officer. 

—, We hear from Norfolk, that 
his royal highneſs the prince of 
Wales was on Monday ſe'nnight 
elegantly entertained at Rainham, 
the ſeat of the right honourable 


lord viſcount Townſhend, The right 


honourable Charles James Fox was 
one of the company, whoſe popu- 
larity in this populous and reſpect- 
able county, has, eſpecially during 
the late receſs, very ſenſibly in- 
creaſed, His royal highneſs and 


illuſtrious favourite were on the 


| Tueſday following at Holkham, the 


ſeat of Thomas William Coke, eſq. 
which place they left Thurſday laſt 
on their return to Newmarket for 
the enſuing races. | 
—. The ſervice of plate, in- 
tended for the nfiniſter as his offi- 
cial perquiſite, and juſt finiſhed, 
was ſtolen from the houſe of a Mr. 
Hemings, in Bond-ſtreet. 


The particulars of above- 


mentioned event, as they have 
come to our knowledge, are. to 
this effect: Mr, Hemings, who 
has for the moſt part retired from 

buſineſs 


4 
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mne r. 


buſineſs, and does not concern 


himſelf with any thing but very 
important ſtrokes in trade, had, ac- 
cording to the order given him, 
prepared the ſervice of plate for 
Mr. Pitt, and it was all delivered 
to Mr. Hemings, in Bond- ſtreet, 
from the different workmen, on 
Friday or Saturday. On the even- 
ing of the following Sunday, it 
was all taken away again, nobody 
can gueſs by whom, and carried, 
nobody can tell where. The only 
circumſtances at all appearing col- 
laterally to be mts 6 with this 
extraordinary occurrence, are as 
follow: that a hackney coachman 
has been found, who depoſes that 
he was called off a ſtand in Ox- 
ford-ſtreet by three men, whom he 
ſet down towards the weſt end of 
Conduit-ſtreet; that the coach was 
kept for them in waiting, and that 
in the courſe of about half an hour 
they all three returned with bun- 
dles of à very large ſize, and as 
they ſeemed of great weight ; that 
on the three men getting, thus 
loaded, into the coach, the man 
was ordered to drive to Old-ſtreet- 
road. That in his way thither, he 
was bid to ſtop at a houſe in Long- 
lane, where one of the men got 
out, and after ſtaying a few minutes 


in the houſe, he returned, and ſaid 
to the men, We need go no far- 


ther; on this they all got out, 
and the bundles were carried into 
the houſe. The time in which this 


happened, was at the ſame time 


that the robbery was committed, 


viz. between the hours of ſeven 


and nine in the evening. 
The loſs ſuſtained by this inci- 


dent is valued at near 3oool. ſter- 


ling. As the weight was above 
1200 Mees of metal, beſides the 


workmanſhip of the filver, which, 
in mapy of the articles muſt have 
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colt almoſt, if not quite as mus! 
the intrinſie value of the — 
Extract of a _ from Dover, 10 
We are happy N inform jo 
that at our quarter ſeſſions 0 i 
peace, which began yeſter( 
Dixon, who was tried in Lond; 
for the murder of Mr. Linton, x 
eſterday tried here for a bur» 
in the dwelling-houſe of Mr. 
drews, filverſmith, in this ton, 
Saturday the 18th day of Seyte 
ber laſt, and, after a trial wi 
laſted two hours, was, to the {x 
faction of a very numerous cy 
capitally convicted. He is tof 
ter death on Thurſday next, Ki 
father, who was unknown whe 
apprehended here, having be 
promiſed mercy, if he would d 
cover the offender, was admit 
king's evidence, and was examine 
againſt his own ſon, Since ei 
viction he has confeſſed that he he 
Mr. Linton whilſt Morgan ib 
him. One of thoſe humane g 
tlemen, whoſe profeſſion it is 
ſave the lives of unhappy wretcl 
at the Old Bailey, appeared as 
torney for Dixon; but ſuch ! 
the rage of the populace, that 
was obliged to ſue out an habe 
corpus for his ſafety, and bring] 
own body from Dover to Lond 
being purſued for ſome time p 
poſſe comitatus. By the vigllat 
and eireumſpection of Mel, eib 
and Carpmeal, of Bows-ſtreet, 
Andrews happily -recorered | 
whole of his property, which a 
filted of the following articles: 
two gold and ſeven filver wat 
an oval filver tea caddy, 2 1 
tea pot, a filver bafon, a flv 
gar wy ag two filver ſauce da 
{tix dozen of tea ſpoons, three 
zen of table and deſert fpo9ns 
ven filyer ſalts, thirce as 


„ !ables, eight ſilver chains, 
— ng two boatſwain's 
we cream jug, one pair of 
butter ladles, one pap boat, 
near ladle, thirty pair of fa- 
ule filrer buckles, one pep- 
ſtor, twelve new Spaniſh dol- 
ſome French crowns, one pair 
ime ſhoe-buckles, two pair of 
el ſquare-foot fluted candle- 
three dozen of gold rings, 
wit rings, fix pair of gold 
ten garnet hoop rings, ele- 
garnet gold broaches, and 
een pins; three pair of ſtone 
tuo pair of filver purſe runs 
and fix pair of metal ditto ; 
+ lady's ſteel chains, one me- 
ditto, three lady's filk ſtrings, 
three men's ditto ; four dozen 
ommon brodches in filver, and 
pair of Moco ſtuds, with ſe- 
| other articles. The mother 
o be tried iu London as a re- 
Er. 
oft of a letter from Dublin, 
Nov. 6. 
te following is an inſtance of 
alarming pitch to which public 
dation is at preſent carried. 
Thurſday evening, about the 
of eight o'clock, a number of 
us, armed with piſtols, &c. 
ed a plan to commit a rob- 
which they effected in the 
Wig manner: one of them, 
dreſſed, called a ſedan chair, 
e another went before as foot- 
; they went to a lady's houſe 
emple-ſtreet, rapped at the 
„and ſent in the name of a 
t honourable gentleman; who 
ned to he known to the lady, 
ny to ſpeak with her; it was 
nely deſired that the gen- 
i ſhould walk in: the ehaif 
opened, and the villain, with 
loctates (four in number) ruſh- 
þ tir, all of them armed, 
+ 


% 
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The chairmen inimediately diſap- 
peared. The family conſiſted of 
the lady of the houſe, a young lady 
a friend of her's, and a ſervant 
maid, The lady, hearing ſonie un- 
uſual noiſe below, looked over the 
railing, and {aw the villains make 
fait the hall door, upon which ſhe 
retreated, and locked herſelf up itt 
her bed-chamber ; but the villains 
ſoon broke every door in the houſe, 
took what they pleaſed thereout, of 
goods and money ; and during four 
hours (the time they remained in 
the houſe) practiſed every bruta- 
lity on her and her friend. The 
youngeſt of the females havifig at 
length eontrived to make her eſ- 
cape over a back wall, gave the 
alarm, and two of the villains be- 
ing apprehended, were brought be- 
fore Mr. Graham, who contmitted 
them to Kilmainham gaol ; and ag 
{ri&t ſearch is making after the 
other villains; it is hoped they will 
be brought to condign puniſhment; 

6. On Saturday laſt fir Joſeph 
Lenhouſe, one of the aldermen of 


the city of Carliſle, waited upon tHe. 


right honourable William Pity 
with the treedom of that city, agrees 
able to an order rhade by the cors 
poration, nemine contradicente, the 
z3cth of laſt month. Mr Pitt is 
one of the firſt honorary freemen 
which the corporation of Carliſle 
have made within the laſt fire and 
twenty years. | 

8. This morning early, the right 
honourable lord "George Gordon, 
preſident of the Proteſtant Aſſocia- 
tion, ſent the following note to his 
excellericy baton Van Lynden, the 
Dutch ambaſſador, who arrived on 
Friday from the Hague at the ho- 


- tel in Suffolk - ſtreet! 


Lord George Gordon preſents 
his moſt fincere reſpects to the am- 
baſſadot᷑ of the States General of the 

- (F) United 
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United Provinces, and congratu - 
lates his excellency on his af rival. 
Lord George Gordon wiſhes to 
have the honour of an interview, as 
he has it in his power to be of ſer- 
vice to the ſtates, and begs to be 
informed when he may have an op- 
porrunity of waiting upon his ex- 
cellency. Lord George Gordon's 
heart cleaves to the ſtates & Hol- 
land; he has no intelligence that 
he would keep ſecret from them; 
but withes to communicate every 
thing that may tend to give them 
the advantage over all their ene- 
mies.“ 
Welbeck-ſtreet, 

Monday, Nov. 8, 1784. 

To this note the Dutch ambaſſa- 
dor returned a moſt polite anſwer 
(by the bearer), appointing an im- 
mediate interview. In conſequence 
of which condeſcenſion, lord George 
Gordon had the honour of enter- 
ing into a private conference with 


his excellency, which laſted above 


two hours, From all thar tranſpires, 
we have reaſon to believe they 
were quite cordial together. 
Bruſſils, Now. 8. Accounts have 
been received here, that laſt night 
the Dutch broke one of their dikes 
near Lillo, by which ſeveral per- 


ſons were drowned. They at- 


tempted to break à ſecond, but 
were prevented by the Imperial 
rroops. This event has ſpread an 
alarm at Oſtend, and has occafion- 
ed an extraordinary diligence in 
completing the works on the ram- 
parts there. Loudon Gazette, 
Yeiterday afternoon a Dutch 


mail arrived, which brought the 


following intelligence : 

Antwerp, Nov. 8. There was 
2 real and ferious cannonade this 
day from the Dutch fort of Cruyſſ- 
chans; it was directed azainit'the 
zuhabitants, ſubjects to the empe- 


ror, occupied in repairins 20 
from which they feare; the þ 
ther progreſs of the inundain, 
ready begun, and their entire i 
a ſhot even entered a farm-houk 
ſome diſtance, in which wa; x 
of Imperial infantry, The x 
before was a, prelude to wha i 
happen this day; for the 1 
have already fired ſome mukerd 
on the patrole of the Ing 
troops, which, as uſual, ſurrey 
ed the territory of his Inge 
majeſty, 
9. A court-martial was helf 
the Horſe-guards, ut which! 
Howard preſided, on the ſubje 
the charges which have been! 
tuted by the maſter general d 
ordnance againſt colonel Delt 
of that department, The coun 
compoſed of the moſt reſpet 
and diſtinguiſhed military H 
ters, ſo that the fulleſt and 1 $ tc 
ſatis factory explanation may be Mat 
pected, that can be given by g 
abilities, long experience, ade 
bliſhed integrity. The dulce on. 
Richmond attended on the en 
the proſecution, and colonel l 
bieg took the place aſſigned to 
defendant. The evidence of 
ſide only of the buſineſs app uot 
yeſterday, therefore no judgt 
can be formed as to the relul 
this very extraordinary proſccu ace 
Some letters were read Wy": 
Charles Gould, judge ad 
the court, which ſeemed to ny! © 
the conduct of the colonel wot 
moſt honourable light. 
After the evidence on the pi 
the proſecution was dloſech thed 


declared a readineſs 10 proc d fi 
the colonel's defence; but tiꝭ i 
tleman requeſted that he mig lane 
permitted to defer it till Thu „ 
and his defire was cordially Y 


ed to, The duke d Naeh 


| 


fred that copies of the cor- 

— might be placed in the 

b of every member of the 
which was agreed to. The 

broke up, and adjourned till 

clock to- morrow. 

\ This morning lord George 


don had the honour of again 


ine his reſpects to the Dutch 
dor. Lord Geor,;c Gordon 
linted his excellency that a 
ther of his friends and country- 
among whom were the Dutch 
ſul, and ſome officers, of the 
u, and of Britiſn and American 
s, had determined to draw and 
mpany his excellency's car- 
to the court at St. James's, 
public token of their taking a 
ed part againſt all the enemies 
he republic, provided ſuch a 
lic mark of the adherence of the 
y of the people of theſe king- 
to his excelleney's perſon and 
fates of Holland ſeemed pro- 
before he had been introduced 
te king, and his majeſty's in- 
lon; towards theſe proteſtant 
made known to him, and de- 
eto the world. After ſome 
eration, in which the ſecre- 
alſo took a part, it was thought 
dot to appear at preſent in any 
numbers in perſonal attend- 
upon his excellency, In con- 
ence of this opinion lord 
ze Gordon went fingly to St. 
8's, juſt co receive his excel- 
between the grenadiers, at 
foot of the innermoſt ſtairs, and 
tive him again when he came 
of the king's cloſet. Lord 
ge ſaluted him\with a drawn 
ſword, and the grenadiers on 
ide reſted their firelocks at 
une time, 
„Lord George Gordon at- 
the Dutch ambaſſador to 
lines, drefſed in a great 
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coat, with a large belt flung over 
his ſNlou!der, and in that a broad 
ſword, and a Dutch cockade in his 
har. Upon coming at the bottom 
of the ſtairs, he there halted until 
the ambaſſador returned, when he 
drew his ſword, and ſaluted the 
ambaſſador, declaring at the ſame 
time that he would protect to the 
utmoſt of his power the Dutch pro- 
teſtants and their intereſt,” 

When lord George Gordon went 
into the guad - room at St, James's, 
on Wedneſday, to acquaint the 
third regiment ot guards, that they 
ſhould reſt their firelocks to the 
Dutch ambaſſador, the ſerjeants and 
corporals invited his lordſhip into 
their little room at the end of the 
main-guard, and helped him with 
ſcifſars, and held the ribbons, till 
they were all cut into Dutch cock-- 
ades, and then delivered them to 
the rank and file men without. 
This was tranſacted during the 
time his excellency was opening 
his negotiation with the king for 
the good of the republic. 

When lord George Gordon was 
paſſing by the prince of Wales's 
gate, the two centinels upon duty 
there, belonging to the ſecond re- 

iment of guards, reſted their fire- 
ocks to his lordſhip; upon obſery- 
ing which, his lordſhip preſented 
the lads with a guinea, to drink to 
the ſucceſs of baron Van Lynden, 
and the proſperity of the republic. 

12. Mr.Recorder made his report 
to his majeity of the convicts under 
ſentence of death in Newgate, viz. 
Richard alias — Wooldridge, 
Francis Doyle, Joſeph Hulet, John 
Barker, Edward Robinſon, Ri- 
chard Court, William Brooks, 
William Smith, George Drum- 
mond, James Forbeſter, William 
Collop, William Rellions, and Ro- 
bert Abel; William Hogborn, Pe- 

(F 2) ter 
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ter le Roche, William Smith, E- 
phraim Ephraims, Samuel Thom - 
ſon, and George alias John Camp- 
bell; Kyran Ryan, James Lyle 
alias William Johnfon, and Charles 
Colley : when Kyran Ryan, James 
Lyle alias William Johnfon, lo- 
ſeph Hulet, William Hogborn, Pe- 
ter le Roche, William Rellions, 
Robert Abel, George Drummond, 
William Oollop, and James For- 
befter, were ordered for execution 
dn Wedneſday next. 3 

13. This morning, at eight 
N Samuel Harris and John 
North, the two pirates convicted 
on Thurſday laft at the Old Bailey, 
were taken from Newgate, and car- 
ried to Execution Dock, attended 
by the two under-ſheriffs and de- 
puty marſhal of the Admiralty, car- 
rying the filrer oaf, where they 
were executed according to their 
ſentence. Their behaviour was 
8 ſuited to their unhappy 

tuation. They are to be ſent 
down to Deal to be hung in 
chains. 

Harris, executed on Saturday, 
was formerly a porter at a tavern 
near Temple Bar, and recommend. 
ed as a waiter to a public houſe at 
Margatc, where he unhappily got 
connected with ſome ſmugglers, 
and entered into their fraternity. 

North alias Norton was a native 
of Donnegal in Ireland, and bred 


to the fea. They were both under 


twenty-five years of age. 

15. The right honourable Ed- 
mund Burke was re- elected lord 
rector of the univerſity of Glaſ- 
gow. 

17. This morning the following 
malefactors were executed on a ſcaf- 
fold erected for that purpofe before 
8 Lyle alias Wil- 
lam Johnſon, for aſſuming the 
name and character of Edward 
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.Drummond, for ſtealins fn 


: 
is 


Stokes, late a ſeaman on 
Lively floop, in order to 
his wages; William Hophyr, | 
ſtealing tuo geldings and z. 
from Putney-common, the 
1 of different perſons. 
jam Rellions, for robbing Wi 
Rough of zs. 1d. on the hiv 
William Collop, for robbing | | 
Fergus of a pair of ſtuds 254 
ot knee-buckles ; James Forde 
for a burglary in the duch 
houſe of Daniel Andrews; Gel 


perſon of the earl of Clemy 
gold watch, ſteel chiin, and | 
gold ſeals ; Peter le Roche 
ſtealing a quantity of appart, 
wr 42d" of James Marta; 
eph Hulet, for privately flak 
in the houſe of Mr. Pnelna 
pawnbroker in Bloomſbury, 
whom he was apprentice, wad 
rings, &c, to the value of; 
and Kyran Ryan, for forging 
wilt of John Welch, deced 
The priſoners came upon the { 
fold a few minutes aſter eight 
after joining the ordinary in 
uſual devotions with every appt 
ence of the moſt earneſt andi 
fected piety and contrition 
executioner put a cap upon 
head of each, when Drunmn 
and Hulet defired him to tum 
caps above their eyes, which h 
complied with, they prayed! 
in a fervent wg wi 
very 1mpathoned ge t10t 
een a themſelves 
the ſpectators, and admonilkag 
young perſons to avoid the 
courſes which had brought tal 
a premature and diſgractful 
Hulet, a flim lad, about en 
kicked and ſtruggled ſurpriis 
and continued to do ſo for | 
minutes after his fellos-luk 
were motionleſs. On this «# 


50 


-xccutioner, by order of the 


mayor and ſheriffs, tor the firſt 
gore a black baize gown. 
, concourſe of people was atto- 
ncly great, and many were 
un hurt, particularly a woman, 
| #25 tzken to the hoſpital, and 
jd about twelve or thirteen 
=, who, after fainting, was 
| over the heads of ſeveral 
ndreds of people into Fleet-lane, 
rc the was taken into a houſe, 
eat a number of people got 
© Mr. ſheriff Hopkins's cha- 
' ſanding at the gate of the 
F-ns-houle, that the axletree 
at, 


wor of a Letter from the Right 
Honourable Lord Geor 6x Gon- 
20>, Prefident of the Proteſtant 
Aſociation, to the Right Ho- 
nourable Mr. Piri, Firſt Lord 
pf the Treaſury. 

Sir, 

Sereral hundred ſeamen have 
lrefled me to- day; many of them, 
ly arrived from India, came in 
hes, Acting lieutenants, mates, 
midilipmen of the royal navy, 
auong them. The tollowing 
tne copy of the generality of 
ir addreſſes: 

To the Right Honourable Lord 
George Gordon, Preſident of the 
Frotellant Aſſociation. 

„May it picaſe your lordſhip, 
We, the ſeamen, whoſe names 
undermentioned, are able, wil- 
and ready, to ſerve the United 
due tant States of Holland againſt 
King of the Romans, and all 
ir popiſh enemies. And your 
woners will ever pray for lord 
torge Gordon. 

vned by Edward Robinſon, 
and thirty-four other ſeamen, 
u the Kettledrurh, Radcliffe 
Highway, Nov, t7, 1534.” 
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« Several officers of diſtinction 
in the land ſervice have alſo ap- 
plied to me, and offered their ſer- 
vices to the States General, parti» 
cu.arly a field officer of the Con» 
necticut line, in the province of 
Maſſachuſet's, and an officer who 
has lately left the Iriſh brigade of 
France, who withed 'to e into 
a ſervice more agreeable, and con- 
genial to his ſentiments and prin- 
ciples. Many of the guards have 
requeſted to go volunteers. Some 
Athol Highlanders . are on their 
way to town, who, I make no 
doubt, will engage in the guod 
proteſſant cauſe of their high 
mightineſſes. I acquaint you, as 
prime miniſter, with theſe matters, 
that you may convince baron Van 
Lynden of the general good di- 
poſition of the people of theſe 
kingdoms to comply with his ex- 
cellency's requeſt, and to renew 
again their old friendſhip with Hol- 
land upon the righteous and folid 
foundation of the proteſtant in- 
tereſt, | 

I am, Sir, with all due reſpect, 

Tour humble ſervant, 
G. GorDon,? 

18. His lordſhip ſent another 
letter to the miniſter, acquainting 
him, that captain Rawlinſon, of 
Shadwell, had made him an offer 
of the Prince William frigate, of 
25 guns, to cruiſe againſt the Im- 
perial merchantmen, and all the 
enemies of the United States ; that 
ſeveral artillery men, and more 
than 1000 ſeamen, with a full pro- 
portion of maſters, mates, gunners, 
and carpente;”5, have already ſigned 
2 to be empioyed in the 
ſame juit cauſe, 

Dublin, Now. 18, Came on the 
trial of Benjamin Matthews, for 
kithrs two foldiers of the gth re- 
giment of dragoons, who attempt- 
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ed, with ſeveral others, to reſcue 
captain Palliſer, who was in his 
cui.ody for debt. After a trial of 
ſome hours, the intended reſcue 
being clearly proved, the jury 
brought in their verdict—juſtifiable 
homicide. 

19. Benjamin Wilſon, eſq. an 
acting lieutenant in the navy, was 
taken into cuſtody, and carried to 
lord Sydney's office. He had been 
at the Kettledrum, in Ratcliffe 
Highway, ſpeaking to the ſeamen, 
who wiſhed to be employed by the 
Dutch, to defend the States Ge- 
neral againſt the emperor of Ger- 
many. He had alſo read a letter 
- to them from lord George Gordon, 
ſtating, that it wholly depended 
upon Mr, Pitt whether this country 
ſhould affiſt the proteſtant intereſt 
in Holland, or take a part with 
the King of the Romans. 
long examination before lord Syd- 
ney, and other officers of the crown, 
Benjamin Wilſon, eſq. the acting 
Veutenant, was told he had done 
nothing amiſs, and was at libert 
again. Lord Sydney then — 
ed Mr. Wilſon to carry a verbal 
meſſage to lord George Gordon, 
which Mr. Wilſon did; but lord 
George Gordon ſent back to lord 
Sydney, that if he had any buſineſs 
with him, he muſt write a letter, as 
verbal meſſages were uncertain. 


Copy of a Letter from the Right 
Honourable Mr. Pirr, Fuſt 
Lord of the Treaſury, to the 
Right Honourable Lord GOACE 
Gor non: | 
Dewning-ſtreet, Nov. 19, 1784, 

26 m. paſt One P. M. mY 

« My lord, 
« J have hitherto returned no 
anſwer to the letters I received 
trom your lordſhip on the 17th and 
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-niſters, and that it is for yourly 
ſhip to conſider what conſequem 


After a 


honeſt endeavours of the ſeamen 


[Now 


18th inſtant, becauſe 1 6 

think it my duty to enter ing 
correſpondence with your lord 
on the ſubject. But having J 
informed that many ſeamen tv 
been induced to quit their r 
pation, in the expectation of N 
employed to ſerve againſt the: 
peror, I think it proper to ren 
you, that whatever ſteps yy þ 
taken, have been withou ! 
ſmalleſt degree of authority 
countenance from his majeſy' 


may be expected from them. 
«« I am, my lord, 
: « Your lordſhip's obedi 
„ Humble ſervant 
© W. pin 


Right Hon. Lord G. Gordy, 


Lord Gzorcet Gornon's An 
to Mr, Pirr. 
4 Sir, 

4] received your letter of 
day juſt now. It was very rue 
you not to anſwer my two km 
ſooner. I am glad to hear you 
that many ſeamen have been j 
duced to quit their 
expectation of being employed 
ſerve againit the emperor, 
ſhews the ſeamen's hearts are 
towards the States of Hollind, 
that they wifh to lend a hand 
aſſiſt them againſt their enen 
As ſoon as you, and the reſt of 
majeſty*s miniſters, are pleaſed 
authorize and countenance tif 


ſupport thoſe proteſtant ft 
will make propoſals to the Du 
ambaſſador, and to the Stats 
Holland, to take them into in 
diate pay. The conſequences! 
fall on the heads of the king 
vants, if they adviſe their ſore 


1» 


ake a part againſt the proteſtant 


erelt, 
66 Jam, Sir, 
« Your humble ſervant, 
« G. GorDoN.” 


(beck rect, Nov. 19, 1784. 


Ja of a Letter from the Worthy 
Maviftrares of the Rotation- office, 
* Oo 


in Litchficld-itreet, to the Right 
Hon, Lord GeoRGEe GORDON, 


« The magiſtrates at the Rota- 
woffice in Litchfield- ſtreet, pre- 
t their compliments to lord 
orge Gordon, are much obliged 
bin for his information, and will 
due attention to his letter.“ 
Litchfield-ſireet, 

Nov, 199 1784. 

20, One o'clock, about a hundred 
d fifty ſailors allembled in Wel- 
> ſtreet, where lord George 
ordon harangued them, and re- 
cred them to his and Mr, Pitt's 
ters in the public papers, add- 
„ that he wiſhed them very 
ll, but that he could not ſerve 
em without the approbation of 
e king and his miniſters. A gen- 
man, in the uniform of a lieu- 
nant of the. navy, aſſiſted his 
xdſlup on the occaſion; both had 
e blue and orange cockades in 
jar hate, and the lieutenant had 
other in his boſom. 

20. King againſt Atkinſon.— 
Lord Mansfield gave the opinion 
the court in the cauſe Wadham 
d Barlow, and the attorney-ge- 
ral moved judgment againſt 
bnſtopher Atkinſon, eſq, Mr. 
arcroft aroſe, and, after making 
ey prefatory obſervations, which 
re obviouſly dictated by the per- 
inal feelings of the man, and did 
it tow from the ingenuity of the 
rocate, intreated that the affi- 
wits in defence of his client might 
read, After a few minutes con- 
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ſultation, leave was given, and the 
athdavic of Mr. George Slade, one 
of the committioners ot the victual- 
ling-oftice, was read. It ſtated at 
length the particulars of the ac- 
counts, the manner in which they 
were adjuſted, with a balancing 
invoice, and the ſtrong probability 
of the innocence of Mr, Arkinſon, 
in a very exact and critical manner. 
The athdavits ot Mr. Bates, Mr. 
Hanway, and other commiſſioners, 
and 'Thomas Nevet, chiet clerk, 
were produced, and the contents 
of them operated to Mr, Atkinſon's 
diſadvantage, | 
Mr. Bearcroft then reſumed his 
ſubject, and declared in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, that he was fully 
convinced of Mr. Atkinſon's in- 
nocence, and that it ever a man was 
puniſhed for a crime which he had 
not the leaſt intention of commit- 
ting, it would be the caſe with his 
unhappy chent, Had he meant ta 
def. aud the public, he would have 
taken the very contrary ſteps to 
thoſe which he purſued, He then 
deſcended to the particulars of the 
accounts, and ſhewed, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the apparent nominal dif- 
terence of the prices between the 
buying and invoice books, yet that 
the total ſums were regulated in ſa 
exact a manner by the balancing 
account, that it would have — 
ed belief, were not the books in 
court to juſtify his aſſertion. In 
order to effect this regulation, al- 
moſt every one of thoſe accounts 
was brought to a ſmall fraction, 
and in one inſtance, where the 
fraction wauld not completely ſet- 
tle the difference, the ſerupulous 
exactitude of his client was ſuch, 
that a ſum of 6d3, was noted as an 
overplus. Indeed, if his client 
was guilty of the ſpecific charge, 
he was. likewiſe guilty in three 
thouſand other inſtances, He was 
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followed by Mr, Wood, who expa- 
tiated for 4 ane. el — 
time with the ſame ardor. He par- 
ticularly aſſerted, that “it was as 
impoſſible for Mr. Atkinſon to ſpe - 
ei the ſeveral prices of the 
corp ſupplied in large quantities, 
purchaſed at different times, and 
an in infinite number of parcels ; 
as it would be to fill a caſk of wa- 
ter at Graveſend, and determine 
the exact quantity which paſſed 
through the middle arch of London 
bridge.” After a great number of 
— obſervations, Mr. Wood 
e intreated the court 
would fend his client to a new trial, 
where the innocence or guilt of the 
whole tranſaction might be firmly 
eſtabliſhed, | 
Mr. Dallas, in a moſt maſterly 
and able ſpeech of two hours 
length, contended that it was not 
too late for the court to order a new 
trial, and produced two or three 
fimilar inſtances. Lord Mansſeld 
informed him that the court could 
certainly grant a new trial, if they 
thought it necefſiry. Mr, Dallas 
then entered into the account, and 
from a chain of deductions endea- 
voured to convince the court of the 
rectitude of the accounts in every 
poſſible view of them. He meant 
not to impeach the verdict, but that 
a very great part of the truth was 
eft uninveſtigated. He next made 
ome ſtriking obſeryations upon the 
feveral affidavits produced fubſe- 
uent to the trial, and drew very 
— concluſions in behalf of 
e defendant. : 
Mr. Atkinſon then craved per- 
Miſſion to be indulged a few words, 
which lord Mansfield and the other 
Judges afſented to, 'He began with 
expreſſing his apprehenſions that 
their lordſliips were unadquainted 
with the merits of the tranſactions, 
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by taking the bnying-bsok, whic 
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but that he truſted his 
elucidated them to — 
however, if that ſhould un f. 
caſe, he begged leave to 
the court with a few explanat 
which he hoped would ſatis 
of che juſtneſs of his requell in i 
firing a new trial. He was ſo wi 
aſſured of manifeſting his innocoxs 
to a jury, that if he failed, l. 
would chearfully meet the mot 
nominious puniſhment that cul 
be inflicted, or even death if 
Mr, Slade, he obſerved, wa t 
only commiſſioner upon whon by 
could prevail to take the trouble 
examine his accounts, and haring 
done it, he had ſolemnly fool 
they were juſt and fair, The oy 
gentlemen had done no more th 
affirmed that they knew nothing d 
his own ſupplies nor of the bale 
bill! the contrary was the tru 
and it evidently appeared ſo by th 
teſtimony of Mr. Hanyay; n 
did it fignify whether they knew] 
or not. Was not the furmihing i 
own conſignments or his « 
ſtores, by which ever name the 
were called, at the market · pte 
according to the eſtabliſhed uk 
and daily practice of the market 
and was not the adjuſting of t 
accounts by making the tot 
the purchaſes and ſupplies a 
with the total of the invoice, 
making the laſt invoice for the! 
lance of the coſt of the purchalt 
the moſt accurate method that a 
be deviſed? The balancing W 
would ſpeak for themſelves and; 
their lordſhips the moſt unequin 
cal proof, firſt, by terminating i 
fractional prices a thing that Ui 
not exiſt in purchaſes; ſecond 


he then produced, with that uk 
he would call upon Mr. Mh: 
rreafury-ſolicitor, for ſuch ne 


7 
make the exact total of 
n in the ſaid buy ing- 
7 and he would take the invoices 
dich were at nominal prices, from 
, yictualling-othce, in his w_ 
nd, and by them alone wou 
|| the court the amount of every 
u total in the buying-book. But 
; demonſtration, which appeared 
e touchſtone of the balance-bill, 
was not allowed to go into! 
[ord Mansfield had indeed re. 
arked, that the commitioners had 
orn, that in one invoice, there 
ere frequent in!1ances of various 
rices, which ſhewed, they mult be 
int for real ones, the obſerva- 
on he allowed to be well founded, 
x upon further inveſſigation, it 
ould prove, what he contended 
pr, namely, that the invoices were 
t nominal prices, for out of the 
o years and a half, that he 
ught corn for the victualling- 
fice, it would be found, that from 
lorember, 1:78, to December, 
780, each invoice was uniformly 
one /rice, and as each cargo con- 
ted of various purchaſes and ſup- 
ies, at various prices, the remark 
fore made, proved ſuch invoice 
uſt have been nominal, Mr. At- 
inſon appeared to think, this im- 
tant fact had ſufficiently im- 
elſed the court to grant him a new 
ral, that the truth, if, it really 
nilted, might come out in evidence, 
ut he proved miltaken, 
Lord Mansfield ſtopped the at- 
mey-general, who was going to 
ply, and immediately gave his 
pinion in a very particular man- 
er, in which he recapitulated the 
ſole of the circumſtances af the 
mal, evidence, and conviction. 
 lordilip remarked upon the fi- 
ation in rank and life of Mr. At- 
inſon, and ating his reaſons for 


king to have the fulleſt infor- 
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mation from the commĩſſioners, but 
that the affidavits had, in his opi- 
nion, turned much againſt the ; 
fendant. His lordſhip was u 
the whole ſatisfied with the verdict 
of the jury, and ſhould therefore 
refuſe a new trial, Mr. juſtice 
Aſhurſt gave a fimilar opinion, par- 
ticularly remarking upon the de- 
tendant's making the ſupply at the 
market - price, when it was well 
known the markets were under his 
own influence. (Here the defend- 
ant very feelingly obſerved, that 
the market had nothing to do with 
the general account rendered to the 
commiſſioners.) Mr. juſtice Buller 
coincided in opinion, and the court 
fixed Wedneſday next to paſs judg- 
ment, The affidavit of Mr. Far- 
rer, a very conſideruble cornfactor, 
was offered to be read; the co tents 
were ſtated to be a complete juſſi- 
fication of the mode in which the 
accounts were balanced, but the 
court was of opinion that it went 
to the merits. An..ther affidavit of 
Mr. Chambers, a merchant in 
Mincing-lane, was likewiſe offered, 
in order to prove the truth of the 
accounts, but lord Mansfield re- 
fuſed to enter into the particulars. 
Mr. Bearcro:t then with great agi- 
tation made a few obſervations, to 
extenuate his client; and he al- 
ledged, that no individual ſince the 
Revolution had been ſo heavily 
fined ; which, after conſidering the 
loſs of a moit beneficial buſineſs, 
and the expence incurred, amoumt: 
ed to an enormous ſum. The 
learned advocate therefore, under 
ſuch circumſtances, wiſhed to im- 
preſs the court in his favour, The 
aitorney-general mae a ſhort re- 
ply. and 
Mr. Atkinſon deſiring aguin ta 
be heard in his defence, lord Mans- 
field told him, „there muſt be an 
end,” 
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end,” The priſoner was then re- 
manded, and on Wedneſday next, 
be will be brought up to receive 
judgment. | 

—, The long conteſted cauſe be- 
tween John Gallini, eſq. and the 
truſtees of the king's theatre was 
finally determined by the lord chan- 
cellor, in favour of the latter; the 
temporary receivers were diſcharg- 
ed, and the ſaid truſtees confirmed 
in their right of managing the pro- 
perty for the benefit of the credi- 
tors. Counſel tor the truſtees, Mr. 
ſolicitor-general, Mr. Selwyn, and 
Mr. Evance ; ſolicitors, Mefl. Har- 
borne and Seton of the Adelphi. 

—, The crown lawyers we are 
informed did not perſiſt in their 
oppoſition to the ancient privilege 
of the town of Dover, and on Sa- 


turday laſt Dixon, and Bruce, an- 


ether felon, were executed purſu- 
ant to the ſentence paſſed upon 
them by the mayor at the laſt ſeſ- 
ens held for Dover. We further 
learn, that Dixon behaved with 

cat compoſure and indifference, 
and perſiſted in his innocence, and 
declared that he was not concerned 
in the murder of Mr. Linton, 

22. The following extragrdinary 
affair came before the Bow-ſtreet 
magiſtrates: count Duroure, who 
has made ſo much noiſe about town, 
ſome little time ſince, got acquaint- 
ed with a gentleman of the law, 
who lent him his aſſiſtance to extri- 
cate him from difficulties he was 
involved in: having acceſs to his 
ftiend's table, who was married to 
a young lady of ſome accompliſh- 
ments, the count, by his attentions, 
infinuated himſelf fo far into her 


affections, as to prevail upon her to 


elope with him to France, He ſent 
off his baggage to Dover, whither 
he was to follow in a day or two. 
The huſbänd by a laconic letter 
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from the lady, received , 
timation of by infideli . — 
very minute enquiry, he d 
ed, that the lady and her Paramoy 
were at a bagnio in Leiceſter. 
whither he went on Sunday a, 
accompanied with ſome friends 
and being guided to the room & 
fired admittance, which was re 
upon this he forced open the dog 
and the moment he entered, th 
count fired upon him; the hull 
went through his hat without doing 
him any miſchief. The county 
conduct appeared in ſo extraordiy 
ary a light to the magiſtrates, thy 
for the purpoſe of more ſecunty 
he was committed to Newgate. 
The genileman charged vi 
wilfully firing a piſtol at Tung 
Sandon, eſq. in the Long - Acre bay 
nio, and committed to Newgite by 
fir Sampſon Wright, is Louis Hen 
Scipio Duroure, eſq. of a noble f. 
mily in France, and an officer u 
his majeſty's ſervice, The offene 
he is charged with is copital, by 
what is called the Black Act 
—. The court-marſhal for th 
trial of colonel Debbieg being « 
Monday laſt re-aſſembled at tl 
Horſe-Guards, by his mae 
command, the following ſentend 
was read by the judge advocat 
who declared that his majeſty hat 
approved thereof, and had direct 
that it be carried into &ecution, 
The court-martial, upon d 
confideration of the whole matte! 
are of opinion, that colonel Huy 
Debbieg is guilty of each art 
of the charge exhibited againſ hit 
via. 
Of „writing to his grace Cham 
duke of Richmond, Lennox, i 
Aubigny, maſter-general 1! 
majeſty's ordnance, his comma 
ing officer, ſeveral unbecoming i 


ters ſince the month of June in 
0 ( 
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the court has made on the conduct 
I complained of, have I truſt fully 
juſtified the neceſſity I was under of 
appealing to this tribunal, 

&« I flaiter myſelf that in carry- 
ing on this proſecution, I have not 
ſhewn a vindictive ſpirit; I hope 
It is not in my nature. The apo- 
logy directed by the court, I rea- 
dily accept from col. Debbieg. I 
truſt his future conduct will be re- 
gulated by the ſentiments which 
the court has expreſſed on what is 

aſt, and I promiſe colonel Deb- 

jeg that he ſhall never trace in m 
behaviour any ungenerous recol- 
lection of this tranſaftion.” 

The judge advocate then inform- 
ed colonel Debbieg, that the ſen- 
tence of the court having been 
complied with, he was releaſed 
from his arreſt, and then declared 
that the court martial was diſſolved. 

24. King againſt Wooldridge. 

This day the long depending 
cauſe was again —— in the court 
of King's-Bench, before lord Mans- 
ficld and Mr. juſtice Buller. Mr, 
Garrow, as junior counſel, after a 
very handſome apology for his 

outh and inexperience, craved the 
indulgence of the court. His firſt 


argument went to the informality 


of the return to the mandamus, 


Which alchough by no means the 

round that he meant to ſet his 
7 — upon, yet was in itſelf ſufh- 
cient to inſure ſucceſs to his client, 
He then by a chain of very clear 
deductions and appoſite cafes, a 

reat variety of which he quoted, 
tated his objections to the words of 
the return, but the court declining 
to enter directly into the merits, 
Mr Garrow jud:ciouſly (as Mr. 
Juſtice Buller afterwards ſaid aban- 
doned his intentions, and went 


boldly to the general queitions, 


embezzlement of a part 


(Norenke, 
The firſt charge Was 2 teten 
N tir Jang 
Langhan's charity to ſold; 
ſailors, the — Tarn * 
k 2 Crawy 
on the chamberlain for the ſun g 
four pounds, payable to lang 
Aſpell, from whom he took 6, 
ceipt, whereas in fact it wy 4 
ledged that he paid Aſpell only/ou 
guinea, and appropriated the x. 
mainder to bis own uſe, Mr. Ca. 
row denied the fa4--his client hut 
bona fide diſtributed the money a, 
cording to the true intent of the 
donor's will, and there was nome 
ment in the petition of the ink 
tants of Bridge ward to the « 
trary—but it was meritoriouſ | 
tributed to ſeveral perſons inſleat 
one perſon, — Admitting the fit 
it was but at moſt but a miſapplic 
tion, wh'ch, according to the do 
trine held by Holt, chief jufic 
in the King againſt Chalk, in the 
borough of Wilton, 1 Raymo 
fo. 225, a mifapplication of a 
poration money was no cauſe of 
motion becauſe an action will li 
againſt the party.” He quotede 
infinite number of other caſe 
together with lord Mansfeld 
former opinions corroborating th 
poſit on in many points of 11 
He then made ſome ſtriking & 
ſervations upon the nature of > 
ritable donations veſted in d 
hands of corporations, and furul 
ed the court with much ente 
ment at the expenoeof Mr. Chat 
berlain Wilkes, in his late corre 
pondence with Mr. Joſiah Dorniod 
The ſecond charge was erte 
ing 151. from William — nl 
guineas of which he received un 
pretence of raifing two ſubſituens. | 
the ſaid Parry having been d 
charged by the alderman, fron 


criminal proſecution on conan 
d þ | 4 
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corving bis majeſty. He averred 
it did not appear either upon 
de petition or the return of the 
ndamus, that the alderman had 
actually raiſed the ſubſtitutes, 


; A => * 


2 
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o ut ſoppoſe it was not ſo, this was 
* \ crime in his client's corporate 
ein. The alderman ſhould 
* ire been indicted, and the record 
* c conviction might have operated. 


an al{erman was thus to be ouſted 
his freehold contrary to the great 
arter, where the ſame parties 
ere accuſers, judges, witneſſes, 


vrporation was in ſuch-a miſerable 
ate as no other citizen could poſ- 
bly be placed. If every circum- 
Lince which was „ contra bonas 
we,” was to be puniſhed in this 
ummary way, perhaps g/zttony and 
rankenneſs (of which crimes he did 
jot preſume the corporation in 
huellion were guilty) might be 
nde grounds of a motion. He 
ere likew:ſe quoted a variety of 
recedents analogous to his purpoſe, 
ariicularly King and corporation 
louceſter, 5 Bulſtrode—and Bags 
ſe in lord Coke, 

His client's crimes had formerly 
een held up in the form of an 
ydra, but they were now ſhrunk 
to a Cerberus; their being onl 
third charge, viz. that of impri- 
ment tor debt upon eſcape war- 
nts, The liberality of the pre- 
at day held bankruptcy to be no 
uſe of disfranchiſement; how 
en ſhould impriſonment ; and 
as was Clear in the determination 
che Liverpool caſe, reported 2d 
purcows, folio 723. He here, 
th great force and fecling, paint- 
| the miſchief that might ari'e 
m ſuch a power being veſted in 
vrporations, as to disfranchiſe for 
voluntary abſence; what opinions 
al the citizens hitherto held? 
i they been alway s fo ſerv pu- 


ad jurymen, then a member of a 


louſly exact? Alderman Lee was 
four yeats abſent an agent for con- 
greſs, then in open arms againſt 
this country; alderman Peckham 
abroad four or five years 10 recover 
his health; the late alderman 
Bridgen had not attended duty for 
nine years, only the laſt act of his 
political life he had expiated all his 
offences, ariſing from negleR, by 
giving a calting vote for the pre- 
ent worthy recorder (a general 
laugh,) Where were the disfran- 
chiſements at that time ? On the 
contrary; his unhappy client, after 
being ruined by the American war, 
ſtripped of his property by a ſe- 
cond commiſſion of bankruptcy 
(fince proved to have been iſſued il- 
legally) had all the power and the 
vengeance of the Corporation pour- 
ed forth upon him. Was not the 
preſent chamberlain elected an al- 
derman when under a more ſevere 
predicament? Mr. Garro then, in 
a very animated manner, drew his 
coneluſion, and craved judgment 
of the court to reſtore Mr. Wool 
dridge to his ſeat amongſt the eld. 
ers of the city. 
Mr. Gibbs anſwered, in a ve 
ingenious ſpeach, in which he ad- 
duced two caſes, that claimed the 
attention of the court, in ſuppo-c 
of the third charge—lirſt caſe, King 
and Truebody, a eapital burgeſs of 
Leſtwithel, in Cornwall, 2 Ray- 
mond, fo. 1275—and King and 
Glyde, a member of the corpora- 
tion of Exeter, reported in 4th 
Modern, fo. 33. Both of theſe 
caſes went to this point, that a cor- 
porator being removed out of the 
juriſdiction, and being ice of 
performing his duty, it was held 
good ground to remove han. Mr. 
Gibbs uſed ſeveral other forcible 
arguments, and was replied to by 
Jr. Garrow. 
Lord Mansficid.— The caſe has 
been 
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been well argued. He was always 
deſirous, that corporation queſlions 
might be defined with as much ac- 
curacy as poſſible. The firſt charge, 
reſpecting ſir John Langham's cha- 
rity does not ſeem to be a ſufficicnt 
ground, it is not charged to be 
done corruptly. The ſecond, it 
true, was an oftence as a juſtice of 
the peace, and therefore againſt the 

general law of the land—mulit be a 

previous conviction. The laſt head 

is of great conſequenee. The two 
caſes, adduced by Mr, Gibbs, muſt 
be well confidered. A man is not 

a corporator for his own fake— 

when he ccaſes to be in a condition 

to perform the duty, the queſtion 
is, whether he ought to remain. 

His lordſhip therefore defired to 

have a further hearing on the third 

head, in the courſe of next term. 
Mr. juſtice Buller, The firſt 
charge, clearly no offence againſt 
the corporation, The ſecond, 
merely a ſubject for common law, 
and therefore there muſt be a pre- 
vious conviction. The third, he 
defired a farther argument, to be 
treated under two heads ; namely, 
firſt, how far 1t may affect the pub- 
lic adminiſtration of juſtice : ſe- 
condly, to what extent it may mi- 
litate with the welfare of the city 
and corporation, 
Lord Mansfield aſſented. And 
thus Mr. Wooldridge has com- 
letely ſucceeded in the two moſt 
important points, and has only to 
wait until next term for a ſolemn 
adjudication of the third. 

Copy of a letter from: the right hon, 
count O Rourke, to the raght hon, 
lord George Gordon, 

Cary-fireet, oppoſite Lincoln's Inn, 
Now. 24, 1784. 
„% My lord George, 
« I ſhall be glad to know what 
motive or what intereſt you can 
have in being ſo vchement agaiuſt 


PRINCIPAL 


Novater, 


the ancient catholic relis; 
your lordſhip forgot l 


ſprung from anceſtors who 
that way of thinking right ; ul 
that at this moment your aunt 

feſſes it in all its original forms; 
That which was the religion of 
your family at ſo late a period u h 
the time of your 
ſhould not be reviled by you. Gin 
me leave to aſk what religion it 
that you profeſs, which renn. 
mends perſecution ? Surely not the 
Proteſtant ! I acknowledge that l 
am, and all my forefathers were 
Roman Catholic, My family eu 
boaſt of antiquity before that d 
the Gordons—well known to th 
Britiſh court, well known at al 
the courts in Europe l am at 
ſeat the chief of that family, ul 
as I before obſerved, profeſs the 
ſame way of thinking that they dil 
in matters of religion—but | an 
not for perſecution—men of lat, 
of both religions, have got a mor 
liberal way of thinking; toleration 
has diffuſed itſelf over the world, 
and ſhewed men the folly of falling 
out about religion, and that it i 
not any particular mode of worltp 
that will open the road to heaven, 
What became of your lordſhip that 
you did not ſhare or partake of 
that bleſſing ? Did you envelope 
yourſelf in ſo great a degree in ei- 
thuſiaſm, as to prevent its - 
proaching you? In former time 
no wars were carried on, no dif 
fection to government, in (hon, 
no plot, thought ever ſo wicked 
but had as its covering the ſecurlt 
of religion. The Intereſt of the e 
bliſhed church has been, and yl 
intend ſhall again be your founay 
tion for tumults, riots, murder 
buraings, &c. &c, ſimilar to tho 
of 17>0. Take care, w/ lot 
hearken to my advice, de {tro 
your late conduct; let ever 7 

I 
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heaven his own way; his 

g iy has not more loyal or better 
ects in his dominions than the 
they have committed 


* li 3 1 
— they have not diſturb- 


{ the public peace, nor attempted 
o diſtreſs the 3 pe = 
when at war WI 
23 Forget that odious 
ord, Papiſt, which you fo tre- 
ently make uſe ot when ſpeakang 
the Roman Catholics ; but 
auld it endeavour to force up, 
ake a cup of warm water, and wall 
t down again. I had the honour 
being a captain in a Scotch re- 
ment in the French ſervice; in 
were men of different religions, 
et we lived like friends, not ſut- 
ering the difference of religion to 
reate feuds and diſſenſions among 
;: lord Lewis Drummond com- 
anded Chat regiment—it would 
ave been fortunate for you had 


ou palled a few years in it; it 


icht have given you a more li- 
ral way of thinking, and kept 


ou out of a vaſt deal of trouble: 


is not too late to mend; and 
hen your lordſhip pleaſes to call 
n me, I ſhall be happy to enlarge 
n the ſubject with you; and per- 
aps, if you are not predetermined, 
may be able to convince you that 
du are wrong. 
[ have the honour to be 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
Humble ſervant, 
O'Rourke. 
P. 8. I ſhould be glad to know 
do this officer of the Iriſh Brigade 
that you ſo pompouſly mention 
n your letter to Mr, Pitt; if he 
8 quitted that brave corps with 
be approbation of his commanders, 
d with the character of a man of 
our, and is ſo in reality, I am 
re Jou can have no influence 
r him to make him join in your 
tient ſchemes, I muſt alſo 1e- 
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mark, that when you ſpeak of the 
emperor, you ſhould obſerve the 
reſpect due to ſo great a public and 
ſo illuſtrious a private character. 
27. The court of King's bench 
was exceedingly crouded with au- 
ditors, anxious to hear the fate of 
Mr. Atkinſon. At ten Mr, At- 
kinſon was conducted into court by 
the deputy-keeper and tipſtaffs. In 
a quarter of an hour lord Mans- 
field, Mr. juſtice Aſhurſt, and Mr. 
juſtice Buller, took their ſeats upon 
the bench, (judge Willes being ab- 
ſent on account of the death of his 
brother.) After a few juſtifications 
of bail, lord Mansfield called for 
Mr. attorney-general, who imme- 
diately attended, and Mr. juſtice 
Aſhurſt, with great deliberation 
and ſolemnity, proceeded to pro- 
nounce the ſentence of the court. 
The learned judge firſt obſerved, 
that the defendant ſtood convicted 
of perjury, to the ſatisfaction of 
the court and jury, and ſtated that 
it aroie from an affidavit made by 
him to ground a motion for an in- 
formation againſt William Bennet. 
He then read the words in which 
the affidavit was couched. The in- 
ditment contained nine different 
aſſignments, of which he was con- 
victed of fix, viz. 2d, zd, 4th, 5th, 
6th, and gth. He then explained 
the ſeveral charges or aſſignments 
in the order they aroſe, and took 
notice that Mr, Atkinſon's counſel 
had particularly objected to the con- 
viction on the 4th, which reſpected 
malt, and the 7th, an article of 


wheat, purchaſed at 34s. 6d. and 


charged at 36s. But, “admitting 
that theſe aſſignments or counts 
were done away, till there were 
four remaining, and the malignity 
of the offence, whether to cover 
one fraud or many, equally tended 
to ſhew the depravity of the de- 
feudent's mind.“ 

98 The 
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The counſel! had ſet up two 
modes of defence ; firſt, they had 
created a diſtinction between ſup- 
yu and purchaſes; and in this 
nſtance the defendant had rendered 
himſelf not only the corn-tactor, 
but the corn- ſeller. The com- 
miſſioners muſt have been the moſt 
unfaithful, or the moſt ignorant of 
_ ſervants, if they had ſuf- 
ered ſuch a practice to prevail.“ 
The jury were therefore well war- 
ranted in finding their verdict upon 
the aſſignments that were attempted 
to be defended upon that ground. 
The ſecond mode of defence was, 
that all the over-charges were qua- 
Hfied by a balancing bill. This 
idea, ſaid the learned judge, is con 
trary to the bills themſelves,” 
which were continually varied 1n 
their prices. Beſides which, the 
affidavit on which the conviction 
was founded, poſitively avers that 
ho more was charged on the ſeveral 
articles, than the price actually paid, 
which was utterly repugnant to the 
charge of an article of the 28th of 
May, 1779. Theſe balancing bills 
were made out merely by the de- 
fendant's diſcretion, altogether uti- 
authoriſed by the board, and were 
ſubject to no cheque or controul. 
When the court deſired that the 
books might be inſpected, it was 
anſwered, they were deſtroyed, 


How the defendant had exerciſed . 


his diſcretion, was plain to the' 
commiſſioners and jury, the former 
having 3 him from his em- 
loyment, and the latter having 
Pound him guilty of the crime laid 
to his charge. There was no plea 
of defence that the money was paid 
ba account, becauſe the charges 
were regularly adjuſted, and the 
ſpecific ſums to each article. 
The learned judge then conclud- 
ed in the following words, «I ſhall 
not Endeavour to aggravate your 


- 


cei his ſentence from tlie cou 


(Decenter 


crime ; for if you hare ay feel 
Ings, Your fituation muſt be f 
ficiently painful: and there tenen 
nothing more for me to fl. be 
the diſagreeable neceſſity 1 
nouncing the ſentence of the * 
„ You are to be committed op 
whole year to the priſon of thy 
court. You are to ſtand in t 
pillory upon the Corn-market iy 
the ſpace of one whole hour, he 
tween twelve and two o'clock; a 
you are to pay a fine of two thow 
ſand pounds, and remain in pfl 
until the ſame is paid,” 
Mr. Atkinſon ſeemed exceeding 
iy affected with this ſentence, a 
or a few moments looked ſtedfath 
upon the court, as if going h 
ſpeak. He then made a reſpedf | 
bow to the judges, and retired i 
great fortitude, i 
Extract of a letter from Killen 
| Nov. 27. 
We hear that on Tueſday nigh 
a number of White Boys ſurround 
ed the houſe of a farmer near Gon- 
ran, and demanded what army | 
had in the houſe; on which be 
fired amongſt them, when they al 
fled, except one man, who ma 
found dead next morning of th 
wounds he received, It is ſoppoþ 
ed ſome others were wounded, 
much blood was tracked a conlide 
able diſtance from the houſe, 
30. The high ſheriff of U 
county of Dublin, in Ireland, 


of King's Bench, to be impriſond 
for one week, and to pay à lis 
five marks, 


DECEMBER 


Much has been ſaid concern 
the family of the unhappy Jo 
now in Newgate, heutenant V 
roure, late of the borſe gun 


Blue, who ſtands charged 1 


5 


"ol 4t p Sandon, 


. ) 4 P e 
. 5 the Long - Aere Bagnio, 

b the ſon of lieutenant. general 
 Duroure, in the ſervice of 


lag of France. This worthy 
41, who bas been greatly di- 
wiſned by his military talents, 
ut this time governor of Fort 
prit, ncar Avignon, in the 
+ of France, and has the com- 
nd of a corps of 3000 men, 

In the will of John Barnard, 
to the late patriotic fir John 
ard, many years father of the 
Fol London) late of the pariſh 
St, George, Hanover- ſqu re, in 
county ot Middleſex, eſq. de- 
ſed, dated the oth of November, 
„ among other things therein 
tained, is as follows: 18 

| gire to capt. Thomas Baillie, 
deputy governor of Green- 
h Hoſpital, fire hundred pounds, 
@ {mall rokert of my approbation 
his worthy and diſintereſted, 
ugh incftectual, endeavours to 
ue that noble national charity 
m the rapacious hands of the 
et and moſt wicked of man- 
d. ; | | 
. A moſt remarkable murder 
perpetrated in the following 
(ner, by a journeyman barber 
t lives near Hyde Park Corner, 
0 had been for a long time paſt 
lous of his wiſe, but could no 
bring it home to her: a young 
tleman by chance coming into 
maiter's ſhop to be ſhaved and 
ſed, and, being in liquor, men- 
ied his having ſeen a fine girl 
if to Hamilton-ſtreet, from 
bom he had certain favours the 
pit before, at the ſume time de- 
m7 her perſon ; the barber, 
iciuling it to be his wife, in the 
gt of his frenzy cut the en- 


man's throat from ear to ear, 
L adſconded, 


134, 
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Extract of a letter from Dublin, 
Dec. 4. 

Saturday lait three attachments 
were granted (unleſs cauſe to the 
contrary is ſhewn) by the court of 
King's bench, againſt the three 
magiitrates who convened the free- 
holders of the county of Mayo, 
agrecab'y to a requiſition, for the 
purpoſe of conſidering of the ne- 
ceſſity of a parliamentary reform, 
and to elect delegates to meet in 
national congrels. 

Extratt of a letter from Wincheſter, 
60. Ao 

Laſt night the dean of St. Aſaph 
arrived at his father's houſe at 
Twyford, within three miles of this 
city. At the end of the town he 
was met by a vaſt concourſe of in- 
habitants from the neighbouring 
village, who for ſome time pre- 
ceded his carriage with inceſſant 
huzzas, two men at their head car- 
rying colours. 

When the dean was arrived with- 
in a mile of home, they took the 
horſes from the carriage, and in- 
ſiſted upon drawing it themſelves, 
which they did with great alacrity. 
It was near ſeven o'clock, and the 
evening naturally dark ; but from 
every houſe being illuminated, and 
the reſſection from ſeveral bonfires, 
the whole horizon was enlightened, 
and had a moſt beautiful effect. 
When the dean alighted, he Po- 
litely thanked his neighhours and 
countrvmen for ſo ple:ling a mark 
of their good wiſhes and attention; 


and affured them, he ſhould reflex 


with real pleaſure upon the lon 
perſecution he had undergone, if it 


-thould ultimatele he the means of 


ſecuring and eHabliſhing the ſacred 

rights of Englith juries, 
his was received with repeated 
acclamations. "The populace then 
collected round an immenſe bonfire, 
(G) where 
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where an effigy, repreſenting the 
honourable intormer who has car- 
ried on the proſecution, and is now 
bitterly lamenting the milcarriage 
of his own malevolence, was at- 
tempted to be conveyed to the fire; 
but the deteſtation ſuch a character 
mult be always held in, would not 

rmit it to reach the flames entire; 
it was torn piece-meal; and thrown 
about. 

„ The populace then retired to 
the public houſes, and paſſed the 
remainder of the evening in that har. 
mony and joy which the triumph of 
innocence muſt ever occaſion in En- 
gliſhmen's hearts. 

„P. 8. We are given to under- 
ftard that application will immedi- 
ately be made to the high ſheriff, to 
convene a general meeting of the 
county, for the purpoſe ot inſtruct- 
ing our repreſentatives to fupport 
any bill that may be brought into 
parliament declaratory of the gene- 
ral rights of juries.” 


. Came on to be tried, in the 


court of King's Bench at Weſtmin- 
iter, before the right honourable the 
earb of Mansfield, and a ſpecial jury 
of the county of Middleſex, a cauſe 
brought by David Wilmot, eſq. one 
of the juſtices of the ſaid county, 
againſt the printer of a morning pa 
per, when the jury, without going 
out of court, gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with 1001. damages. 

8. On caſting up the ſcrutiny at 
the Eaſt India houſe in Leadenhall- 
ſtreet, tor the elect on of a diret᷑tor in 
the room of Charles Boddam, eſq. 
deceaſed, (excluſive of five double 
ballots, which were of courſe thrown 
out as illegal) the numbers ſwod 

For James Moffatt, ety. 373 
Thomas Pattle, jun. eſq. 285 
Majority 88 

—» A verdict was given in favour 

of Mefirs, Adam, in a cauſe which 


came on to be tried at Gy 
before the lord chief baron 
moſt reſpectable jury of mers 

ot London, F 

As this cauſe ** 

as the —— of 
markable trial, which has ar 
the attention of the public and 
has been ſo much litigated in f 
county of. Kent, between lord 
hon and Meſſrs. Adam, it may 
perhaps be unacceptable to our x 
ers to lay betore them a ſhon fax 
the queſtion. This cauſe wa 
iſſue directed by the lord cha 
to be tried at common lay, w 
termine, © whether the works 
cuted by Meflrs. Adam, the 
nees of Liardet's patent ſtucco, i 
done with materials made agree 
to the explanation of the ſpecify 
tion of the patent, and not cum 
to any directions that Liardetthei 
ventor, gave for the manner of dg 
the work, and whether ſuch 
tailed; and it was further di 
that Mefirs. Adam ſhould bel 
tifts, and Liardet defendant; andt 
they ſhould give two months not 
previous to the trial of the inſt 
they meant to produce, of u 
executed at different houſes,” Am 
able to this direction, five ini 
were given, and in the courſe df 
trial, the moſt complete and cond 
ſire evidence was produced by Mel 
Adam, proving that the compolil 
or ſtuceo, was made up by Ln 
own directions, and agreeadle 
table which he himſelf had dia 
and that it was chiefly made u 
his own immediate in{pedtion, 
the full quantities of every 1 
ent; that the materials wen 
beſt of their kinds, and puch 
at the beſt prices, and that the! 
co thus prepared was, in 
ſtance, carried by Liardet hin 
and laid on by a plaiſterer vi 
inſtructed, and who laid 86 


| 


by) 


. + ediate inſpection. That 
— 23 and 
4 at the ſeveral works in 

tion, all of which the inventor 
et had occaſionally viſited dur- 
the execution of the work. 
The failure of the ſtucco, on 
one of thoſe inſtances, was 
ally proved, and no attempt made 
contradict the fact. The jury, 
znout going out of court, gave a 
di& for the plaintiff, 
The counſel for Meſſrs. Adam 
e Mr. Erikine, Mr. Pigot, Mr. 
food, and Mr. Adam. — For Mr. 
ardet, Sir Thomas Davenport, 
. Chambie, and Mr, Taylor: 
nomey for the plaintiff, Mt. Wood, 
Nicholas-lane, Lombard-ſtreer ; 
r the defendant, Mr. Moulſdale, 
ick court, Temple. 

10. At twelve o'clock, the trial of 
obert Joſeph M*Kenzie, captain of 
independent company on the A- 
can ſervice, for the murder of Ken- 
th Murray M*Kenzie, one of the 
Kicrs * his command, at the 
n of Moree, upon the coaſt of 
frica, on the 4th of Auguſt, 1 782, 
ne on before Mr. Juſtice Willes, 
ron Hotham, and other commiſ- 
mers, appointed by virtue of an 
'of the 33d of Henry VIII. 
The attorney-general opened the 
action in a very candid manner, 
{ called John Jones, who gave a 
long, clear, and pointed evi- 
ice; but as ſome objections were 
ade to his teſtimony, and Mr. 
ice Willes omitted it in umming 
the caſe, we ſhall proceed with 
e examination of 
john Mortimer, a private belong- 
captain MKenzie's company; 
much the following is the ſub 
ace: the witneſs knew the de- 
aled at Fort Moree, five miles 
am Cape Coaſt; he was a priſoner 
wage in the fort (having twice 
ee; the deceaſed had previ- 
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ouſly acted as adjutant; the witneſs 


had heard there had been a quarrel 


between him and captain M*Ken- 
zie. On a Saturday morning, he 
was ſuftered by the ceatinel to = De 2 
he heard the priſoner ſay, Go, 
fetch that old raſcal Brooks; I will 
flog him to death, Serjeant An- 
drews, himſelf, and two other ſol- 
diers, were ſent in ſearch of him: 
they went no farther than a mile or 
two beyond Cape Coaſt, fearing 
they might be taken priſoners; 
could not find the deceated, when 
they returned, and reported it to 


the priſoner, who immediately ſaid, 


he mult be in the Black Town, He 
immediately ordered two fix pound- 
ers to be loaded, and fired upon the 
town; after the firing, the black in- 
habitants, ſome of them, run out of 
town, others came to the back of 
the fort, to know the reaſon of this 


ſudden alarm. - Alderman Watſons 


Were they loaded with ſhot? Yes; 
he ſaw the mark left in one of the 
houſes, Next morning, at five 
o'clock, heard a great noiſe; and, 
looking over the wall, ſaw the de- 
ceaſed, with, at leaſt 3000 blacks, 
coming to the fort, This was of a 
Sunday morning. The deceaſed 
was brought into the fort, and the 
priſoner bid ſerjeant Copeland to 
tell the deceaſed he had not an hour 
to live. i 1 p 
The priſoner ordered two ſpon 
and a — to be laſhed to 1 — 
braſures, and ordered a gun to be 
hauled in. As they could not get 
ropes, they cut the halyards of the 
colours into three pieces. Copeland 
was directed to fetch Murray M*Ken- 
zie trom the blacks: as he was com- 
ing, he ſaid, Am I to be ſhot, let me 
be ſhot like a man, and not like a 
dog. He then put on his grena- 
dier's coat, He was brought to the 
battlements, arid deſired to ſpeak to 
the captain, who would not hear a 
(G 2) word, 
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word, but ſaid, the deceaſed was a 
traitor to his king and country. 
The priſoner bid the ſoldiers do 
their duty; they brought the de- 
ceaſed to the gun, tied his hands 
with one piece of the rope, and his 
two legs, with the other two pieces, 
to the gun; his hands were then 
ſtretched out acroſs the ſponge and 
worm. The captain ordered the 
ſoldiers to fetch a cap; but there 
being none, the captain went and 
fetched his own. Whilſt they were 
putting it on, the deceaſed {aid to 
ſerjeant Copeland, For God's fake, 
beg for a half of an hour to ſay my 
prayers. It was refuſed; but a 
little time was given, when they 
read part of the tuneral ſervice and 
the Lord's prayer, Plunkett, a 
ſoldier, was directed to ſtand to the 
gun with a lighted ſtick, The deceaſ- 
ed then ſaid, ** Oh, tyrant, tyrant! 
you are going to have your will of 
me, which you have wanted many a 
long day.” The cap was then pulled 
over his eyes, when he ſaid, ** For 
God's ſake, have mercy upon me; 
good bye to you all, comrades, and 
God bleſs you all.” He added,“ Re- 
member my laſt ſyllable; I went 
down to the black fellow at the gate, 
to get a little brandy; I drank it, 
went down to the garden to take a 
walk, having been fo long confined; 
I fat down and fell tait aſleep; 
when I woke, at duſk, and was com- 
ing to the fort, the blacks ſurround- 
ed me, confined me all night, and 
ſurrendered me, I had not the 
leaſt intent to deſert, no more than 
I have to eat or drink this moment,” 
The priſoner waved his hand as a 
ſignal, Plunkett touched the gun 
with the lighted ſtick, and the de- 
ceaſed was blown over the wall. The 
men picked up his remains; the 
head and ſhoylders, with the heart, 
Kc. and buried them. This being 


the whole purport of the evidence, 


5 


the priſoner, captain MK 


and that the deceaſed had been be 


4 


corroborated by all the witneg, 
the proſecution, it is neegleG n 
rt the other Parts delivereg 


Cooper, Brookes, and ſerjeaatCy 


land. 
After the evidence wa ov 
through, (in the courſe of wii 


made many very pertinent and ſe 
ſible remarks) he was called un 
for his defence, which partly an 
out of the evidence for the proſee 
tion, It was couched in this u 
that the deceaſed had been 2 & 
convict taken in the African con 
that he had deſerted twice, and 
plotting the death of the captain, 
commander, and to ſurrender d 
fort to the Dutch. The convich! 
the party under his command, get 
in the proportion of ſixteen conyid 
to five volunteers, 

It was very fully proved that! 


was a ſtrong idea of a conſyir 


to declare to the other connit 
No is the time, let us do him o 
and out. The captain had like 
ſaid, a day or two after the executi 
My lads, it I had not done as Id 
we ſhould all have been deltro 
ere this. ä | 

Mr. Daniel Monro's teftino 
went further; he ſaid that Coop 
told him, about four months at 
thb affair, (the witneſs fitting up 
the identical gun) that the decea 
b-A ſaid in his hearing, 10 compa 
with other convict ſoldiers, Du 
him, I have a piſtol; and if th 
won't do, anſwered ſeſjeant 
dress, I bave a ſword, Mat 
ſwore that Cooper aflerted to bi 
that he informed the priſoner of 
danger, But Cooper heing © 
fronted with Monro, he dented! 
aſſertion.— General Towalend 
captain Lane, gave the priſon 
good character. 

Judge Willes ſummed up ay 


4.) 


and obſerved the priſoner 
1008 juſtified by the martial law, 
Huld have tried him by a court 
"tial, at leaſt eons open 1 2 
getence, particularly AS 1 

. places of ſafety, 
at Fort Moree and Cape Coait, 
here the priſoner might have been 
ured, But as to the juſtification 
{ the act being neceſſary for ſelt- 
erration, that he left with the 


The trial laſted from ten in the 
Yeno0n until ſix in the evening, 
ben the jury, after being out above 
o hours, returned their veidict 
ally, but with recommendations 
> his majeſty's mercy. He re- 
gived ſ-ntence to be executed on 
onday next; but it is ſaid is re- 
ited for a week. 

Captain M*K enzie was heutenant 
an independent comp4ny in the 
[ind of Guernſey in the year 1778, 
xd, on the French fleet appearing 
that coaſt, in the courſe of the 
mmer, behaved with ſuch uncom- 
mn activity, and ſhewed ſuch a 
udable attention to the defence of 
at important place, that, previous 
his embarking for England, he 
tired the thanks of the principal 
jlabiauts on the public parade, 
u many other tokens of their 
end{tip and eſieem. 

The above unfortunate gentleman 
a native of the Highlands, and 
been in the military line from 
elbe years of age. His character 
u that of a martinet, (a rigid diſ- 
pnarian) too obſtinate in bis de- 
mination, but vigilant, active, 
u undaunted. 

Captain M'Kenzie was dreſſed, 
Friday, in a full ſuit of black; 
$ hair powdered, and @ la grena- 
Hei a well made, tall man, 
uch pitted with the ſmall-pox, 
about thirty years of age. 

Ihe untortunate Kenneth M*Ken- 
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zie, alias Jefferſon, for whoſe mur- 
der captain M' Kenzie was con vict- 
ed, had been bred a drummer in the 
third regiment of foot guards, but 
falling in, about twelve years fince, 
with a gang of ſhop-lifters, he was 
no leis than three times capitally 
convicted at the Old Bailey; twice 
for ſtealing diamonds, and once for 
horſe-ſtealing; but always found 
friends to obtain a mitigation of his 
ſentence for tranſportation. 

The ſheriffs have laid claim to 
eleven thouſand pounds worth of 
gold duſt, which captain M*Kenzie 
brought with him trom the coaſt of 
Africa, and which does not appear to 
have becn transferred previous to 
his conviction; a circumſtance ra- 
ther extraordinary, contidering the 
long time ot his confinement. 

Ihe ſheriffs alſo mean to contend 
for the 20col. fine which Mr. At- 
kinſoh, the corn-contractor, is ſen- 
tenced to pay. | 

11. At eleven o'clock came on, 
before lord chief baron :kynner and 
a ſpecial jury, at Guildbali, the new 
trial directed by the court of Exche- 
quer, in an action of damages 
brought by captain Sutton, of the 
Itis, againſt commodore Johnſtone, 
who commanded a fleet bound to the 
Eaſt Indies, The latter had put 
the former under arreſt at Port 
Praya, alledging that the captain 
had not done his duty in the action, 
which took place with Monſieur 
Suffrein's ſquadron in that port. 
T he new trial was granted at the in- 
ſtance of the commodore, to relieve 
himſelf from a former verdict ob- 
tained by the captain on the ſame 
action, for five thouſand pounds. 
There being greater number of 
witneſſes than were, perhaps, ever 
examined in any cauſe, the trial 
laſted all the day on Saturday, the 
whole night, and yeſterday until two 
o' clock, when the jury gave a ver- 
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dict, in ſavour of eaptain Sutton, for 
fix thouſand pounds. There never 
was an inſtance, in this kingdom, 
before this, of a trial for damages 
that occupied the attention of a 
court for twenty-ſix hours without 
intermiſſion, 


— Thomas Wood and George | 


Brown, were ſeverally indicted for 
having ſtopped ſir Thomas Davenport 
and his lady on the Harrow road, be- 
tween Acton and Willeſden, on 
Monday the eleventh day of Octo- 
ber laſt, at a quarter paſt five, and 
robbed them of their watches and 
money. The priſoners pleaded Not 
guilty, and put themſelves on God 
and their country, Sir Thomas 
Davenport was the firſt witneſs ex- 
amined, and after relating the parti- 
culars of the robbery, depoſed, that 
on the cleventh of November, ex- 
actly a month ſubſequent to the 
fact, he ſaw the priſoners on horſe- 
back in Sr. Martin's-lane; that he 
immediately recogniſed their per- 
ſons; was perſuaded they were the 
men who had robbed him and lady 
Davenport, and traced them to a 
houſe Lage by Brown's mother in 
Chape]-ſtreet, near Great Ormond- 
ſtreet, That Brown was ſent for to 
the office in Bow-ſtreet; that he 
readily told who was the perſon 
that had ridden up St. Martin's-lane 
with him, and that Wood was then 
{ent for and taken into cuſtody ; and 
after two cxaminations, both of 
them were fully committed, Sir 
Thomas and his coachman and foot- 
man, being bound over to proſecute 
and give evidence. Upon his croſs- 
examination, he ſaid, he felt the 
fulleſt conviction in his own mind 
that the priſoners were the men who 
robbed him ; that he took fuch par- 
ticular notice of Wood, while the 
fact was committing, that he ſhould 
have known him any where, This 
gridence was corroborated by the 
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teſtimony of the coachnan 
footman, and ſtrengthened by 
additional circumſtance of xk 
them ſwearing to the 
Brown and to the horſe of Wy 
A fourth witneſs was alfo calley 
prove that he faw them on the u 
on the day of the robbery 
defence ſtated by the priſoners a 
ſel was an alibi on the part of e 
ot them; in ſupport of which 3 
riety of 3 of unimpeack k 
character and integrity, were ex 
mined; and it was proved by the 
beyond all queſtion, that Wood 
at his own houſe (the Afent 
Houſe at Kentiſh Town) the vi 
of Monday the 11th of Og 
and that Brown was at his molle 
in Chapel-ſtreet, from four in 
afternoon on that day, till be u 
to bed in the evening. Many j 
ſons of great credit, and of ref 
able fituations in life, were alſo 
to their characters, who ſpoke int 
higheſt terms of both the one 
the other. In fine, ſo ſatisfied we 
the court and jury of the priſa 
innocence, that both concurred 
declaring it was unneceſſary for 
judge to ſum up the evidence, a 
therefore, without a moment's I 
tation, the jury pronquuced the| 
ſoners, Not guilty. The cout 
for Sir Thomas Davenport, 
Mr. Sylveſter and Mr. Shephe 
counſel for the priſoners, Mr. G 
row, We cannot make a bd 
comment on this extraordinary! 
than by ſaying, in the words ot} 
Baron Hotham, „“ We hope 
tend to convince the world of 
extreme faliibility of perſonal 
dence,” Sir Thamas Dave 
hiscoachman and footman, thei 
ed judge farther obſerved, be 
tisfied, had given their evidenc 
ly and conſcientiouſly, fim 
lieving that the priſoners vt! 
men who had robbed fir Te 
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ifrer what bad been proved in 
+ there could not remain a mo- 
rs doubt of their innocence. 
6. Came on, before baron Ho- 
1 and the recorder, the trial of 
is Henry Scipio Duroure, eſq. 
monly known by the diſtinction 
count Duroure) for wiltully, ma- 
joutly, and feloniouſly, ſhooting 
+ a loaded piſtol at Tuxley San- 
u eſq, at the Royal Hotel, Long- 
x, which, by the ſtature of gth 
o II. commonly called the black 
+ is made a capital offence, Mr. 
ketwood, counſel for the proſecu- 
u, opened the caſe in a very can- 
4 manner, wherein he ſtated the 
vimacy that ſubliſted between the 
unt and the proſecutor, the elope- 
ent of the proſecutor's wife with 
e count to Portſmouth, and the 
her circumſtances lately ſtated ; 
ad called 

Mary Jones, a ſervant at the ho- 
| The witneſs ſaw the priſoner 
| company with Mrs. Sandon, at 
e hotel on the 4th of October laſt, 
Ir, Sandon, the huſband, was pre- 
vally in the houſe; the prifoner 

the lady went up ſtairs. The 
tneſs anſwered the bell; when ſhe 
ed the room, the lady had piſ- 
Jl, one in each hand; witneſs 
ard her declare, that . ſhe would 
li the firſt perſon that attempted to 
me in. She would ſooner die 
n go with him.” The lady was 
ſed in men's cloaths. Croſs- 
mined by Mr. Erſkine—** Do 
iu recollect if the count had any 
fols?” No; the witneſs did not 
alle that he had. By whom 
ihe Royal Hotel kept? Anſwer, 
James Sundy and John Brew- 
Mr. Erſkine addreſſed the 
hut, and pointed out a defect in 
* indictment, the ſhooting bein; 
ed to be done in the houſe or 
bn dundy and {ames Brewer. 
n Hotham inf.rmed the jury 
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that the proſecutor was by no means 
obliged to deſcribe the houſholder 
where the fact was committed; yet 
having done fo, they were, in the 
ſtrictneſs ot legal proceedings, oblig- 
ed to prove every part of the indict- 
ment, and the miſnomer was fatal. 
The count was, therefore, acquitted, 
and he bowed reſpectfully and re- 
tired, 

Count Duroure was dreſſed in a 
ſuit of black, appears to be about 
28 years of age, and has very 
much the countenance of a foreigu- 
er, with prominent lips, flat noſe, 
&C, &C. 

19. This morning, at ten o'clock, 
a duel was fought near the ſtand on 
Epſom Downs, by Mr. H. D. jun. 
banker, of Charing Croſs, and 
captain Batterſby, of the 29th regi- 
ment; the former attended by gene- 
ral Garth, the latter by lieutenant 
Bourke, ot the 28th regiment. When 
they came to the ground, it was 
agreed on, between the ſeconds, 
that the principals ſhould ſtand at - 
ten yards diſtance. Mr. D. fired 
the firſt ſhot, but without effect; af. 
ter which capt. Batterſby diſcharg- 
ed his piſtol, the contents of which 
entered at Mr. D.'s elbow, and 
lodged in the wriſt, from which it 
was immediately extracted by Mr, 
Kennedy, ſurgeon, of Great Queen- 
ſtrect, who attended on the part of 
captain Batterſby. Mr. |. Hunter 
came as ſurgeon to Mr. D. but did 
not arrive till after the operation 
was performed by Mr. Kennedy, 

The following letters will explain 
the nature ot this tranſaction, 


LETTER I. 
For the Mos NIN G Posr. 


Ir is with the utmoſt pain that I 
take up my pen thus publicly to re- 
late a tranſaction which lately hap- 
pened ; and as I ſhall contine myſelf 
(G 4) ta 
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to facts, the public will make ſuch 
comments on the buſineſs as they 
think fit. 

Mrs. L. a lady, whoſe huſband is 
in a diſagreeable ſituation, having a 
horſe to diipoſe of, employs a perſon 
of the name of John Emerſon, a 
ſtable-keeper, in the buſineſs, and 
who accordingly apphes to Henry 
Drummond, junior, eſq. of Charing 
Croſs, who agreed to give forty gui- 
neas for him, provided he liked him 
on trial; and it he ſhould be maim- 
ed or blemiſhed, the ſame ſhould be 
paid. Mr. D. keeps the horſe two 
days, hunts him, and returns him 
lame, with five guineas for the uſe 
of him. 

Mrs L. aſtoniſhed at ſuch beha- 
viour, wrote to Mr. D. by Emer- 
ſon, who returns her note unread, on 
being informed whom it came from: 
thus ſituated was the affair when I 
was made acquainted with the cir- 
cumſtances ; IS ſuppoling Mr. 
Drummond, coolly contidering mat- 
ters, would not retuſe reaſonable 
conditions to a temale already much 
embarraſſed, I applied to him firſt 
In perſon, and afterwards by letter, 
but Mr. D. peremptorily retuſes, 
on which I wrote him the follow- 
ing letter: 

Sir, 

] am ſorry to be neceſſitated to 
addreſs you a third time upon the 
ſame ſubject; I hope you will do me 
the juſtice to believe, that as it is 
impoſſible I could, before this in- 
ſtance, have known any harm of 
you, ſo it is alſo incredible that I 
can have the ſmalleſt enmity to you. 
The affair that leads me now to ad- 
dreſs you being come to a point, 
you have only to chuſe whether you 
will pay the forty guineas, and make 
a written apology to Mrs. L. or have 
the affair put in the public prints, 

J ſhall hope for your anſwer 


Pa in irt as: 


De 
vers * 


by four o'clock to-morrow in 
att ernoon. Wig 

I have the honour to be 

« Sir, | 

“ Your moſt obedient ſerrant 

„% Jaues Batrtiauy 

Free Maſons Tavern, 

Saturday evening, 


P. S. I have a farther dg 
on you for your expreſſion to ml 
Sir, terming my letter an extra 
nary one. An anſwer having cu 
with Mr. Drummond's poſitive 1 
fuſal, I have to remark, that whe 
young gentlemen act mproper 
and inſtead of behaving with jgir 
conſult papa, ſuch conduct tn 
them too contemptible for erg 
perſonal chaſtiſement.“ 


I ſent this by my ſervant, who 
turned with a verbal meſſage, th 
the note required no anſwer, 
had nothing now left but to publ 
the whole tranſaction, which 1s nc 
reluctantly done by 

James BarTzn5IV, 

Capt. 29th reg, 

Free Maſons Tavern, 
Dec. 17, 1784. 


LErTen II. 


To the Editor of the Mosi 

a Pos r. 
Sir, 

In anſwer to my publication 
Saturday's Morning Poſt, Irece 
the following letter trom Mr, Hen 
Drummond, junior. 
Cocoa Tree Coffee-houle,t 

Mall, Dec. 18, 17% 

4 Sir, | 

4% In a letter for the Mom 
Poſt of this morning, ſigned j 
Batrerſby, capt. 2gth regiment, 6 
ed 17th December, from the F 
Maſons Tavern, having in the pt 


. 


t theſe words: That an an- 
wer having come with Mr. D.'s 
ce refulal, 
ut, when young gentlemen act 
properly and inſtead of behav- 
wich ſpirit, conſult papa, ſuch 
uncut renders them too contempt. 
e lot eren perſonal chaſtfſement.“ 
ow, fir, if you dare avow your- 
f the author of the above, you 
u not fail to meet me this even- 
vat three o'clock, attended by a 
end, at the Ring in Hyde-Park, 
v avy other place you ſhall ap- 
unt. 


I am, fir, &c. 
Hexny Dauunossp, jun.“ 


In conſequence of the above, we 
et at Epſom, and conciliatory 
afures having failed, hoſlilities 
onmenced, As the public, per- 
49s, may think my conduct in 
ws butineſs wanton, l thereſore 
bink it neceſſary to ſtate, that hav- 
r known Mrs, L. from her youth, 
I was led to look upon her as my 
Aer: her ſorrows naturally became 
on. 

beauty in diſtreſs claims ſympa- 
by from every heart, (and is, I 
licve, one of the moſt powerful 
acitements that ever actuated a hu- 
un breait not dead to ſenfibility) 
bow then could I ſee this excellent 
cure in tears without ſeeking to 
ma the cauſe, and endeavouring 
dd her juſtice? 

lt gives me pleaſure to aſſert, that 
lr. Drummond's conduct on the 
round was cool, ſpirited, determin- 
„ and gentlemanlike ; ſufficiently 
I", to do away any ideas to his pre- 
juice, reſpecting the former part 
df his conduct. 

Tous, trom the petulant dupli- 
ty of a ſtable-keeper, an amiable 
Nan gentieman, the hopes of a 
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have to remark, * 
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reſpectable family, had nearly been 
loſt to ſociety ! 
. BArTFRSBV, 
Capt. 25th reg. 
Free- Maſon's Tavern, 
Sunday, 19th Dec. 1784. 


20. The remains of the much 
lamented Dr. Samuel Johnſon were 
interred in Weſtminſter-abbey, The 
proceſſion, conſiſting of-u hearfe and 
ſix with the corpſe, and ten mourn- 
ing coaches and four, ſet out from 
Bolt- court, Fleetſtreet, a few mi- 
nutes after twelve o'clock, being 
followed by ſeveral gentlemen's 
carriages, moſt of the company in 
which, were in mourning. At one 
o'clock the corpſe arrived at the 
abbey, where it was met by Dr. 
Taylor (who read the funeral fer- 
vice) and ſeveral prebends, and con- 
ducted to the Poet's-Corner, and 
laid cloſe to the remains of David 
Garrick, eſq. The principal mourn- 
ers on this ſolemn occaſion were fir 
Joſhua Reynolds, Mr. Edmund 
Burke, fir John Hawkins, Mr. 
Colman, and the deceaſed's faithtul 
black ſervant. There were preſent 
beſides, doctor Horfley, general 
Paoli, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Malone, 
rev. Mr. Strahan, Mr. Hdole, Mr. 
Nichols, and other diſtinguithed 
perſons. A great concourle of peo- 
ple were aſſembled, who bebhaved 
with a degree of decency ſuitable 
to the ſolemn occaſion. 

—. The report was made to his 
majeſty by Mr. Recorder of the con- 
victs under ſentence of death in 
Newpate, viz. 

George Owen, for forging and 
publiſhing, as true, a certain order 
to the afſay-maſter of the Gold- 
ſmith's company, for the delivery 
of certain filver goods, left for the 
aſſiying and marking, with intent 


to defr aud, 
Wil- 
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William Ryan, for feloniouſly 
onating and aſſuming the name 
and character of the brother of 
John Harriſon, late a ſeamen on 
board his majeſty's ſhip Iſis, and 
adminiſtering to a will, as his heir 
and repreſentative, with intent to 
defraud the lawful heirs or repre- 
ſentatives of the ſaid John Har- 
riſon. 

James alias Joſeph Treble, and 
George Hands, for feloniouſly aſ- 
ſault ing Edward Rutter on the high- 
voy in the pariſh of Greenford, 
and robbing him of 58. and a ſilver 
watch, 

Charles Hughes, for privately 
ſtealing in the ſhop of John Wil- 
liamſon, in Holborn, a pair of ſpun 
- lk ſtockings, value 58. and up- 
wards. | 

William Coombes and Thomas 
King, for feloniouſly being at large 
in this kingdom before the expira- 
tion of the ſeveral terms for which 
they were ordered to be tranſported, 

Elizabeth Leonard, for feloni- 
ouſly aſſaulting Hannah Boardman 
(being then in the cuſtody of the 
keeper of New Priſon for an aſ- 
fault) putting ber in fear, and tak- 
ing from her perſon 48. 6d. the pro- 
perty of Samuel Boardman, 

Thomas Freeman, tor forging a 
promiſſory note tor the payment of 
151. as the note of D. Bowles for 
Croft and Co. to Mr Thomas Wil- 
fon, with intent to defraud Law- 
rence Pearſon. 

William Morrow alias Murry, 
for tiealing a large ſum of money, 
the property of Meff. Drummond 
and Co. 

Robert Artz, and Thomas Gore, 
for privately ſtealing in the ſhop of 
Hyam Hart, in the pariſh ot St. 
Martin in the Fields, a diamond 
ring, two enamelled rings, a locket, 
8 


een 


himſelt in his lodgings at one « 


Henry Moore and Richard 7, 
for feloniouſſy aſſaulting Joby 
ton, eſq. on the highway near Þ; 
lar, and robbing him of a | 
with two gold {lides, two —— 
and a half crown piece. 

When William Coombes, Gear 
Owen, James alias Joſeph Tre 
Richard Dodd, Henry Mon 
George Hands, and William Ry 
were ordered for execution on ie 
neſday next. 

28. J. Mackintoſh, jun, eſg. fo 


the hotels in Coveot-Garden, | 
was a young man of character ay 
diſtinction, lately returned ſtom il 
Eutt-Indies, where be had acquire 
a genteel competency ; but from: 
extravagancies of youth, had ei 
pended his fortune, and found hin 
ſelf in very embarraſſed circun 
ſtances. He had ruminated on hi 
fate with the greateſt deliberatix 
tor ſeveral days, and had conciliae 
his mind to that awful and bort 
deſtiny, to which his proud ſpin 
and precipitation hurried hin 
Having written ſeveral letters to hi 
friends, and one to a paſtry-coc 
under the Piazzas, to whom hem: 
indebted about 2l. and whom 
ordered to call on a certain gent! 
man on Thurſday next for pay 
ment, mentioning at the fame tins 
that he piſtol vas at his bead, 
with the greateſt compoſure, ſei 
the fatal inſtrument, and put a | 
riod to his exiſtence, He ws 
young gentleman of about nyerer 
years, upwards of fix feet big 
and of a handſome and agreed 
aſpect, 

29. The 8 maleta 
tors were executed before Newgut 
William Ryan, for perfonaung ü 
brother of John Harriſon, late 
his majeſty's ſhip Iſis, and a 


niſtering to a counterleit will, v. 
ated 


OCCURRENCES, 


in to defraud ſaid Harriſon ; 
e alias Joſeph Treble, and 
ee Hands, for —_— Edward 


"ter on the highway of a watch 
"=-tillings ; William Coombes, 
being at large betore the exp1- 
non 1 the time for which he had 

vn tranſported ; Henry Moore 

'4 Richard Dodd, for aſſaulting 
Ion Cotton, near Poplar, and r ob- 

ing hin of a filk purſe, two gui- 

eas, and half a crown, — The con- 
ian came upon the ſcaffold ſoon 
ter day-light, and after the uſual 
ime employed in devotion, during 
hich they manifeſted, every ap- 
bearance of fincere repentance, the 
blatform dropped, about twenty mi- 
utes after eight o'clock, and launch- 

d them into eternity. Moore and 
Dodd died with hands cloſely claſped 
ſogether, and they did not ſeparate 
ill ſome time after their bodies were 
ite motionleſs. "Tueſday morn- 
nz at ſeven o'clock a reſpite was 
clirered to the keeper of Newgate 
for George Owen, who was ordered 
o be executed with the abovemen- 
boned ſufferers, in purſuance of his 
entence, for forging and publiſhing 
n order for the delivery of ſome 
ſiver work, the property of a tradeſ- 
man who had ſent it to be aſſayed 
and marked. 

When the reſpite for George 
Den, ſent from lord Sydney's 
fice yeſterday morning, arrived at 
Newgate, the unhappy young man 
5 haltered, and preparing for exe- 
mon. The moment he received 
be welcome tidings, he dropt upon 
Ws knees, and with great fervency 
turned thanks to the Almighty for 
ls goodneſs, May ſo proper an 
preſſion have its due effect! 

The unhappy wretches executed 
Jelterday, were attended by Mr. 
Midford Young, the under ſheriff, 
ud the proper officers, 


j 
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BIRTHS i the Year 1784. 


December 24. 1783. Her ſerene 
highneſs the princeſs of Wirtem- 
berg, of a princeſs” , 

F ebruary 2. The right hon. the 
43 of Weſtmoreland, of a 
on. | 

4+ The right hon. lady Algernon 
Percy, of two ſons. 

12. The right hon, lady viſ- 

ounteſs Maitland, of a ſon. 

14+ The right hon. lady Louiſa 
Macdonald, ot a ſon. 

March 23. The right hon. 

St. John, of a fon — heir. wy 

May 2. Her royal highneſs prin- 
ceſs Sophia Peodevics conſort to 
prince Frederic of Denmark, of a 
daughter, 

7. The lady of Philip Yorke, 
eſq. of a ſon and heir. 

June 13. The right hon. lady vif- 
counteſs Chewton, of a fon and 
heir, 

July 15. The right hon, the 
counteſs Traquair, of a fon. 

21» 21 Alicia Benyon, 
of a ſon. 


Auguff 6. Viſcounteſs Stormont, 
of a ſon, 


10, Lady of his grace the lord 
archbiſhop of Caſhel, of a ſon. 

— Counteſs of Leiceſter, of a 
daughter, 

23. Lady of the right hon. Wil- 
liam Eden of a daughter. 

—. Lady Page, of a daughter. 

September 2. Duch:ſs of Beaufort, 
of a ſon, | 

13. Hereditary princeſs of Baden, 
of a prince, 

OA. 9. Lady of the hon. Francis 
Talbot, brother to the earl of 
Shrewſbury, of a daughter. 

14. The princeſs of Aſturias, of 
a ſon, 

—, Lady of lord George Caven- 
diſh, of a fon, 

16, Right 


— — = 
eo 
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16. Right hon. lady Deerhurſt, 
of a {on and heir. 

22, Archducheſs of Milan, of a 
princeſs. 

28, Lady of the grand ſignor, of 
a princeſs. 

Nov. 22. Lady viſcounteſs Gal- 
way, of a daughter. 

7. Lady of the hon. John Byng, 
of a ſon. 

29. Lady Lewiſham, of a ſon. 
Dec 2. Right hon. lady Frances 
Morgan, of a daughter. 

Litely, the grand ducheſs of Ruſ- 
ſia, ot a prin. els, 

14. Queen of Naples, of a 
princeſs, 


MARRIAGES 7» the Year 1784. 


January 9. Col. Thomas Dun- 
das, of Fingaſk, to lady Elizabeth 
Eleonora Home, eldeſt daughter of 
the earl of Home. 

Feb. 5. The hon. and rev. Ed- 
ward Venables Vernon, to. lady 
Anne Leveſon Gower. 

26. John Boyd, eſq. fon of fir 
John Boyd, bart. to Wiſs Harley, 
daughter to the right hon, Thomas 
Harley. 

| April 13. The right hon. lord 
Napier, to Miſs Clavering, eldeſt 
daughter of fir Thomas Clavering, 
bart. 
May 5. A private ſoldier in his 
Majeity's royal regiment of horſe- 
guards, to lady Ligonier, the di- 
vorced wife ot lord Ligonier, 

—, — — Byron, eiq. to the hon, 
Miſs Talbot, niece to the earl of 
Shrewſbury. | 

7. The right hon. lord Clive, to 
the right hon. lady Heorietta Her- 
bert, fiſter to the earl of Powis. 

14. Captain Hervey, of the royal 
navy, to the right hon. lady Louiſa 
Nugent, daughter to earl Nugent, 
of the kingdom of Ireland. 


lin 


June g. The right h 
toun, to Miſs Fe — 
Simon Fraſer, eſq. he 

18, The, . lord Land, 
to lady Catherine Okeffingto ” 
to the carl ot Maſſarene. Y 

28. ihe hon. George Ferdin, 
Fitzroy, eldeſt ſon of lord 25 
ampton, to Mils Keppel, daugh 
to the late biſhop of Exeter, 

29. The right hon. lord viſe 
Falmouth, to Miſs Crewe, daugh 
ter of John Crewe, eſq. of Bale 
worth-Caſtle, in Cheſhire, 
+ Fuly 14. —— Cumberland, 
to Miſs Hobart, daughter of th 
hon. Mr. Hobart. 

21. The right hon. Willy 
Wyndham, brother to the eal 9 
Egremont, to Miſs Harford, nz 
ral daughter of lord Baltimore, an 
late Mrs. Morris, 

25. Gabriel Piozzi, eſq. u M 
Thrale, relict of the late Hen 
Thrale, eſq. 

31. James Trail, eſq. to the right 
hon. lady Janet Sinclair, filter t 
the earl of Caithneſs, 

Augufl 6. Thomas Ord, eſq, U 
Mrs. Broderick, widow of Edy 
Broderick, eſq. 

11; Right hon, lord Balgoni 
eldeſt ſon of the earl of Leven and 
Melville, to Miſs Thornton, daug 
ter of John Thornton, eſq. of Clay 
ham. 

17. The hon. admiral Dighy, t 
Mrs. Jauncy, eldeſt daughter « 
Andrew Elliot, eſq. late govern 
of New York. ; 

21. The hon, Crant 
Berkeley, one of the repreſentatin 
in parliament for the county « 
Glouceſter, to the hon? Miſs Chi 
lotte Lenox, daughter of | 
George Lenox, brother to the di 
of Richmond. | 

28. Lord St. Aſaph, ſon to d 


earl of Aſhburaham, to the * 


57 
; Thynne, third daughter of 
| riſcount W. ey mouth. 

it. 9. Richard Pepper Arden, 
. dis majeſty's attorney-general, 
Mis Wilbraham Bootle, eldeſt 
Uster of Richard Wilbraham 
le, eſq. 
Ay Moog Wilſon, eſq. to 
1 Hobart, eldeſt daughter of the 
bn. Henry Hobart, brother to the 
| of Buckingham. 

18. Prince Charles of Mecklen- 
ch Strelitz, ſecond brother to 


r majeſty, to princels Charlotte, 
Heſle-Caſſel. 

02, 4, Honourable capt. Dou- 
I, of the firſt regiment of foot- 
wards, to Miſs Laſcelles. 

Nov, 10. Richard Langley, eſq. 
> Mis Dorothy Willoughby, - a 
wwohrer of the right hon. Henry 
d Middleton, 

<6, E:rl of Euſton, eldeſt ſon of 
e duke of Grafton, to lady Ho- 
nin Waldegrave, ſecond daughter 
the ducheſs -f Glouceſter, and 
fer to the preſent counteſs of Wal- 
gran. 

18. Reginald Pole Carew, eſq. 
Mils Jenima Yorke, only daugh- 
rof the hon, John Yorke, 

21, Major Charies Boyd, nephew 
the carl of Errol, to Miſs Halli- 
Hon. 

7. Chriſtopher Barnard, eſq. to 
I Fanny Clarges, niece to lord 
ſcount Bariington, 

29, Thomas Bovet, eſq. to the 
Mm, Mils Seymour, daughter of the 
it hon. and rev. lord Francis 


Amour, and nicce to the duke of 
merlet. 


VEATHS iz the Year 1784. 


Dar 5, 1583; In the eighth year 
"7 age, her royal highneſs made- 
elle ot France, daughter of the 
Pt CFOs, In our Occur- 


6er 


9 


rences for 1783, this princeſs was 
ſaid by miſtake to be daughter to 
the moſt Chriſtian king. 

Lately, the right hon. John earl 
and baron of Wandesford in Ire- 
land, baron of Caſtlecomer, and a 
baronet. The title is extinct. 

—, In the 7oth year of her age, 
her royal highneſs Frederica Louiſa, 
margravine dowager of Branden- 
burgh Anſpach, mother to the 
reigning margrave, and ſiſter to the 
king of Pruſſia. 

Jan. 8. The hon. John Damer, 
only brother to Joſeph lord Milton. 

9. In the 58th year of his age, fir 
George Savile, baronet, deſcended 
from the Saviles, marquiſes of Ha- 
lifax. The title is extinct. 

10. The hon. Letitia Sandys, 
daughter to Samuel, firit lord 
Sandys. 

11, The right hon. fir Edward 
Walpole, fecond ſon of Robert firſt 
earl of Orford, knight of the Bath, 
and a privy countellor in Ireland. 
He was, firſt, ſecretary to the lord 
leutenant of Ireland ; then joint 
ſecretary to the treaſury ; and, laſt- 
ly, clerk of the pells in his majeſty's 
exchequer. Sir Edward was never 
married, but has left three illegiti- 
mate daughters, 1. The reli of 
biſhop Keppel ; 2. Maria, married, 


firſt, to James, earl Waldegrave, and, 


ſecondly, to his royal highneſs the 
duke ot Glouceſter ; 3. The counteſs 
of Dyſart. ; 

15. In the 8oth year of her age, 
the right hon. the counteſs dowager 
of Home, relict of William earl of 
Home, | 

23. At Florence, in the 61ſt year 
of his age, Charles Edward Louis 
Stewart, eldeſt ſon of James Francis 
Edward Stewart, the only ſurviving 
ſon of king James IT. He died 
without iſſue, and has left behind 
him an only brother, Henry Be- 
nedict, born Feb. 23, 1725, bi- 

ſhop 
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ſhop of Corinth, and cardinal of 
York. | 
26. In the zoth year of her age, 


the right hon. Amelia, baroneſs 
Coniers, only ſurviving child of the 


late earl of Holderneſſe. She was 
firſt married to Francis Godolphin 
Oſborne, marquis of Carmarthen, 
by whom ſhe had two ſons and a 
daughter; and being divorced, ſhe 


married, ſecondly, the hon, capt.. 


Byron, only ſon of admiral Byron. 
She is ſucceeded in her title by 
George William Frederic Oſborne, 
her eldeſt ſon by the marquis of Car- 
marthen. | 

30. The right hon. Henry Lid- 
del, lord Ravenſworth, He has 
left iſſue one daughter, married, 
firſt, to the duke of Grafton; and, 
being divorced, ſhe married, ſe- 
condly, to the earl of Upper 
Oſſory. 

Lately, at Halifax, in Nova Sco- 
tia, the right hon. lord Charles 
Grevile Montague, ſon to the late 
and brother to the preſent duke of 
Mancheſter. 

Feb. 13. In the 71ſt year of his 
age, the rev. Jeremiah Milles, D. D. 
dean of Exeter, and preſident of the 
ſociety of antiquaries. : 

19. In the 83d year of his age, 
the rev. Thomas Morel, D. D. 
F. R. and A, S. S. rector of Buck- 
land, in Hertfordſhire, and ſecre- 
tary to the ſociety of antiquaries. 
He was the editor of Ainſworth's 
Latin Dictionary, | 

21. Sir Robert Harland, baronet, 
admiral of the Blue. 

25. The tight hon. Caroline, ba- 
roneis Forreiter, of the kingdom of 
Scotland, relict of the late George 
Cockburnue, eſq. comptroller of the 
navy. She 1s ſucceeded in her title 
by her only daughter Anne Mary 
Cockburne. | 

March 6. The right hon. fir 


Thomas Sewel, knight, maſter of + 


% 


| [tf 
the rolls, and member gt l. 
jeſty's moſt e 
council. pi 

8. The right ho, Cutus 
counteſs dowager of Litchfield ic 
lid of Robert, laſt earl of 7; 
ficld, - 

15. The rev. Thomas Fract 
D. . rector of Brill, jo 
and chaplain in ordinary to his u 
jeſty. He had formerly been fel 
of Trinity college in Cambrited 
and Greek profeſſor in that unn 
ſity, He was the author of wet 
lations of Phalaris, Sophocles x 
Lucian, and ſome tragedies, 

April 2. The right hon, 1 
Anne Purves, ſiſter to Hugh, el 
of Marchmont. 

3. The right hon. Cadwallu 
Davis, lord Blayney, of the ting 
dom of Ireland, title is e 
tinct. 

—, The right hon, John, ls 
Annaly, of the kingdom of In 
land, lord chief juſtice of the cout 
of King's Bench, and one of! 
majeſty's moſt honourable pr 
counſellors in that kingdom, 

4. Mrs. Wilkes, wife of [ol 
Wilkes, eſq. alderman of Fami 
don Ward without, chamberlan 
the city of London, and member 
parliament for the county of 
dlęſex. | 

10. In the 77th year of ber i 
the right hon, Elizabeth, counte 
of Mansfield, daughter to Dante 
ſixth earl of Winchelſea, 

14. The right hon, James, 
Rollo, of the kingdom of Scotia 

15. The rev. Thomas Wit 
D. D. prebendary of Weltmilt 
and rector of St, Stephen's, N 
brook, He was the only furn 
ſon of Dr. Thomas Willon, « 
biſhop of Sodor and Man. 

—, In the 96th year of bv 
his ſerene highnels Marin 
Frederic, count of Konigitys! 


We) 


1s, archbiſhop and elector ot 
3 and biſhop of Munſter. 
On board the Sandwich 
tet, in his paſſage from Nevis, 
dard Oliver, eq. formerly an 
man, and member of parliament 
«the city of London. 
. The princeſs of Tour and 
u, conſort of the prince of 
iuguen. 
" Prince Francis Adolpitus, of 
halt Bemburg Schambourg. 
27. The nght hon. David Dal- 
rmple. | 
1 The right hon. the counteſs 
f Waldegrave, ſiſter to earl Gower, 
10. The prince biſhop of Liege. 
May 2. The honourable Mis Bur- 
|, only daughter of fir Peter Burrel 
xd lady Willoughby of Ereſby. 
Lately, the right hon. the counteſs 
Kingſton, lady to the preſent earl, 
d mother to lord Kingſborough. 
24, Catharine dowager lady viſ- 
punteſs Netterville, mother to the 
eſent lord viſcount Netterville. 
June 3. The right hon, Wilhel- 
ina Catharina dowager lady King, 
wghter of John Troy, eſq. of 
cabant, 
4. Hon, Mrs, Needham, ſiſter to 
e preſent lord viſcount Kilmorey. 
8, The right hon. the counteſs 
wager of Eflex, mother of the pre- 
nt earl of Efſex, and youngeſt 
ughter of the ſecond duke of Bed- 
rd, 
11, Right hon, Catharine, coun- 


e carl of Northampton. The 


c hayſlup in her own right, de- 
ends to her eldeſt ſon, the hon. 
corge Perceval, now lord Arden. 

15, Sir Birnard Turner, knight, 
cerman of Cordwainers* Ward, 
1 one of the repreſentatives in 
"lament for the borough of South- 


ali ; 


The hon. David Stuart, ſon 
0 


oc ο f * CH 


's dowager of Egmont, ſiſter to 
ih barony of Arden, enjoyed by 
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of the late, and brother to the pre- 


ſent earl of Moray. 

—, Sir George Vandeput, ſo 
noted for his oppoſition in 1749, to 
the preſent earl Gower, as a candi- 
date for Weſtminſter. 


28. The right hon. the counteſs 


dowager Harrington. ; 
Lately, hon. Redmond Morres, 
brother to the late lord Mount- 
morres, and member of parliamenc 
for the city 6 — Up 
uly 9. tthew Buckle, . 
ait of the blue. % 
14. Mrs. Mary Dodd, relict of 
the late unfortunate Dr. Dodd. 
18. Lord Guernſey, only ſon of 
the darl of Aylesford. 


24- The hon. Mrs. Walpole, wiß 
to the 


hon. Nobert Walpole, * 
majeſty's envoy extraordina 2 
plenipotentiary at the court of Pat's 
tugal. 

Aug. 3. In the $2d year of her 
age, the hon, Mrs. Dawney, relict 
of the hon. and rev. Godfrey Daw- 
ney. 3 
Lately, prince Frederic, eldeſt 
ſon of the hereditary prince of 
Heſſe. 

—. His ſerene highneſs prince 
Charles Auguſtus Frederic, only 
ſon of the duke of Deuxponts. 

10. In the 7iſt year of his age, 
Allan Ramſay, eſq. principal por- 
trait-painter to their mazeſties. 

Sept. 2. Lady Campbell, reli of 
lord William Campbell. 

5. Miſs Linley, daughter of Mr. 
Linley, manager of Drury-lane 
theatre. 

6, George Alexander Stevens, 
author of the celebrated lecture on 
heads. 

9. Hon. J. Smith Barry, uncle 


to the earl of Barrymore. 


i7. John earl yep, of the 
ne 


kingdom of Ireland. title is 
extinct, 
29. Lady Catharine Gordon, 


eldeſt 
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eldeſt daughter of the earl of Aber- 
deen. | 

Lately honourable Mr. Legge, a 
younger ſon of the earl of Dart- 


mouth, 
Oct. 9. Lady Anne Acton, lady of 


/ fir Richard Acton, and daughter of 


the earl of Stamford. 

15. The right hon. John, earl of 
Waldegrave, viſcount Chewton, 
maſter of the horſe to her majeſt 
col. of the Coldſtream 2 
foot - guards, governor of Plymouth, 
a general of his majeſty's forces, 
and lord lieutenant of the county of 
Eſſex. | 

27. The right hon. counteſs dow- 
ager Delawar. 

28. Princeſs Juliana Maria, daugh- 
tex of prince Frederic, brother to 
hi) Daniſh majeſty, + 

Lately, the right hon. fir Henry 
Aylmer, baron of Balrath. 

'—, John King, the companion 
and friend of the celebrated captain 
Cook. 

Nov. 6. Richard Oſwald, eſq. 
lately his majeſty's miniſter pleni- 


potentiary at Paris, to ſettle a treaty 


of peace with the commiſſioners of 
the United States of America, 

11. The infant don Carlos, eldeſt 
ſon ef the prince of Aſturias. 

12. The hon, Miſs Louiſa Chet- 
wynd, daughter of lord viſcount 
Chetwynd. | 

I5. Anne, counteſs of Dun- 
donald. 

21. The moſt noble Catherine, 


ducheſs of Norfolk, conſort to the 


preſent duke. 

—. Sir Jhomas Frankland, bart. 
admiral of the white. 

25. The right hon. Anne, count- 
eſs of Drogheda. 

Lately, the lady of lord Maſſey, 

—. The marchioneſs of Accoram- 
bani, fitter to fir William Merray. 

Dec. 6. In the 84th year of her 


majeſty's court of Exchequer, 


duties, 


be chancellor of the duchy x 


to be chaplain to the archbilbop 


n 
age, Mrs. Hare, reliqt 
biſhop of Chicheſter, cb the lu 


13. In the 56th of þ; 
Dr. Samuel tothe, + "SY 
29. in the 8gth year of hi 
the right hon, fir Thoms * 
formerly lord chief baron of 4; 


2 


PROMOTIONS in the Nr 17 


Dec. 20. 1783. Everard Fa 
kener, eſq. to be one of hizn 
jeſty's commiſſioners for the tiny 


26, The right hon, James 6 
ville, to be of his majeſty's ny 
honourable privy-council, 

30. Thomas Pitt, eſq. the dy 
nity of a baron of the kingdom 
Great Britain, by the title of | 
Camelford, baron of Boconnee, | 
the county of Cornwal, 

31. Heneage, earl of Aylesfon 
Thomas, lord Walſingham, u 
the right hon. William Wyndhe 
Greville, to be of his majeſty's me 
honourable privy-council. 

—, Thomas, earl of Clarendon, 


county palatine of Lancaſter, 
| Lately, William Mitford, 4 
to be a chief clerk of the board 
treaſury, vice F. Reynolds, eq 
—, Rev. Iſaac Milner, M. 
F. R. S. elected Jackſonian prot 
ſor, in the univerſity of Cambnd 
—, Rev, Herbert Rande 
LL. B. to be a prebendary d 
rum. 


—, Rev. Thomas Drake, 3 


Canterbury. 
Jan. 1. Philip, earl of Chel 
field, to be his _—_— ambaſi 
extraordinary and plenipctem 
to the king of Spain. 
2. Arthur Stanhope, el9. b 


] 


wieſty's ſecretary of embaſſy to 
ing of Spain. 70 
— earl of Aylesford, 
| captain of the yeomen of his 
elty's guard. b 
George lord de Ferrars, to be 
in of his majeſty's band of gen- 
0 ſioners. 3 
"fokn earl of Galloway, to be 
of the gentlemen of his ma- 
V bed· chamber. 


Henry Frederic lord Carteret, 
| office of poſt-maſter general. 
„The right hon. Sir K 
en bart. to be his majeſty's ſe- 


wy at War. 

| Philip earl of Cheſterfield, to 
bis majeſty's moſt honourable 
y councils 

\ Licutenant-colonel Henry Au- 
us Montagu Coſby, to the ho- 
r of knighthood. 92 

3. The right hon. Thomas Kel- 
to be one of the juſtices of the 
fol Common Pleas in the king- 
of Ireland, vice Godfrey Pitt, 
, deceaſed, my 
Sir Samuel Bradſtreet, bart. 
nder Crookſhank, eſq. and Pe- 
Metge, eſq. to be juſtices of the 
ts of King's Bench and Com- 
| Pleas, and a haron of the court 
Exchequer 1n the kingdom of 
and, reſpectively, in addition to 
number of juſtices heretofore 
bated for the ſaid courts, 

6, Barnard Turner, eſq. alder- 
and one of the ſherift of the 
1 to the honour of 
pithood, 

7 amuel Eſtwick, eſq. to be 
ury and regiſter to the royal 
pita] " Chelſea, | ' 

0. Leorge Auguſtus Sel 

to the office of Tardeyor of bis 
Jely's caſtles, honours, lands, and 
a in England, {Theſe two ar- 
** improperly inſerted in 
01% 
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Charles earl of Tankerville, 


113 
the promotions of the preceding 


ear. 

— Hugh duke of Northumber- 
land, to the dignity of a baron of 
the kingdom of Great Britain, by 
the title of lord Lovaine, baron of 
Alnwick in the county of Northum- 
berland, during his natural life, 
with remainder to his fecond ſony 
lord Algerton Percy, 

—. The right hon. Henry Fre- 
deric Carteret, to the dignity of a 
baron of the kingdom of Great Bri» 
tain, by the title of baron Carteret 
of Hawnes in the county of Beds 


ford, with remainder to the ſecond 


and other ſons of lord viſcount Wey- 
mouth. | þ-2 
e. Edward Eliot, eſq. to the 
dignity of a baron of the kingdom 
of Great. Britain, by the. title. of 
baron Eliot of St, Germains in the 
county of Cornwal. = 
—. Richard Gamon, efq. to be 
one of his majeſty's commiſſioners 
— the management of the duties on 
t. ner * N 
—. Thomas. Aſtle, eſq. to the of- 
fice of keeper of the rolls and records 
of the court of chancery in the 
tower of London. A. K l 
Lately, the right hon. Iſaac Barre, 
to be clerk of the pells in the court 
of exchequer. 211 
—. Reverend Thomas Taylor, 
LL. B. elected profeffor of civil 
law in Greſham college. kalt 
Feb. 9. Lord George Henry Le- 
nox, to be of his majefty's moſt ho- 
nourable privy council, e 
10. The earl of Effingham, to 
the office of maſter and worker ot 
his majeſty's mint. | 
—, Lord George Henry Lenox, 
to be conitable of the rower of 
London and his majeſty's lieutenant 
and cuftos rotulorum of the tower 
hamlets, 
—. The honourable John Tho- 
(H) was 


— 
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mas Townſhend, to be one of his 
majeſty's under ſecretaries of ſtate 
for the home department. 
D. Sir Edmund Affleck, bart. to 
be rear admiral of the blue. 
11. Charles duke of Rutland, to 
be lieutenant- general and general- 
governor of his majeſty's kingdom 
of Ireland. | 
13. The prince of Wales has 
been pleaſed " make the following 
appointments in his royal bighneſs's 
houſhold, viz. 4 ho 
Colonel Hulſe, to be eomptroller 


of the houſhold. 


1 —_— _ 2, 
colonel St. Le er, to grooms 
the —— | 

Major Churcbil and the honour- 
able captain Ludlow, to be equerries. 
+ 21, The reverend William Bul- 
ter, D. D. to the dignity of dean of 
the cathedral church of Exeter, wice 
Dr. Jeremiah Milles. 

——, The reverend George Prety- 
man, M. A. to the dignity of a pre- 
bendary of the collegiate church of 
Weſtminſter, wice the reverend Wil- 
5 8 8 reverend e Wil- 

on, M. A. to the digni a pre. 
bendary of his majelty', free — 
— Windſor, vice Dr. William 

uller. 

 —, Lieutenant- general William 
Auguſtus Pitt, to be commander in 
chief of his majeſty's land forces in 
Ireland. | 

23. Benjamin Thompſon, eſq. co- 
lonel of his majeſty's regiment of 
American dragoons, and James Pa- 
rey, eſq, ſheriff of the county of 
Bucks, to the honour of knight- 


hood. 

Richard earl of Mornington, 
and Thomas Orde, eſq. to be of his 
majeſty's moſt honourable = 
council for the kingdom Ire- 
land. a 2 


I P A L * 
—. Thomas Orde, ed. aun 
by the lord . 
be his chief ſeeretary. 


28. Richard earl of % 
George viſcount Mount Eder 
the office of vice treaſuter 
3 Ireland. 

. id Rei »O 
his majeſty's — qo. | 
receipt and management of the 
toms and other duties in Scotland, 

March 5. Joſhua John lord ( 

fort, inveſted a knight of the 
illuſtrious order of St. Patrick, 


office of keeper of the privy ſea, 
—. John Edenſor Heathcote, g 
ſheriff of the county of 
the honour of Kknighthood, 
16, James — „de 
— w_ ſteward and one of 
judges is majeſty's ; 
of Weſtminſter. 8 
—. George earl of Orford to 
office of ranger and Keeper d 
James's Park. 
20. Anthony — to 
his majeſty's conſul at Malays 
27. Ralph Heathcote, eq, 
majeſty's miniſter plenipotentary 
the elector of Cologne, to be 
his miniſter plenipotentiary to 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, 
—. The reverend Claudius 
gan, A. B. nominated by the d 
dowager of Athol to be bil 
the iſſe of Man and Sodor, vi 
George Maſon, and 


his majeſty. 
FRY « lord viſcount 


to be comptroller of his mx 
houſhold. 

—. The right honouribl 
liam Wyndham Grenville and 
ſtantine John lord Mulgra u 


"ww > mod ou. 5 es = W- 


] 


ol receiver and paymaſter-ge- 
"1 of his majeſty's forces. | 

—, Liozd Kenyon, eſq. to the 
of maſter or keeper of the 
i or records in Chancery, vice 


Thomas Sewell. 
8, Richard Hopkins, eſq. to be 
of ais majeſty's commiſſioners 


al, vice John Modyford Hey- 


0, ec . 

29, The hon. Richard Howard, 

pointed by the queen to be ſecre- 

and comptroller of her majeſ- 
' houſhold. 

30. Richard Pepper Arden, 1 

be bis majeſty's attorney general, 

„Lloyd Kenyon, eſq. 

—, Richard Pepper Arden, eſq. 

the ſeveral offices of chief juſtice 
the counties of Denbigh and 
ontgomery, aud juſtice of the 
unties of Cheſter and Flint, vice 
loyd Kenyon, eſq. 

-, The hon. James Luttrel, to 
oftice of maſter ſurveyor of his 
zeſty's ordnance, : 

vil 2. Lloyd Kenyon, eſq. to 
of his majeſty's molt honourable 
wy council. | 

4. dir Richard Reynel, bart. to 
one of his majeſty's commiſſion- 
for the management of the du- 
s on ſalt, 

7. Archibald Macdonald, eſq. to 
his majeſty's ſolicitor general, vice 
chard Pepper Arden. 

lo, The reverend Folliot Herbert 
Jalker Cornewal, M. A. to the dig- 
Y of a prebendary of his majeſty's 
e chapel of Windſor, vice Dr. 
domas Hurdis. 

14. Henry Thomas Gott, of 
kewlands in the county of Buck- 
glam, to the honour of knight- 


ib. Robert lord viſcount Gal- 
ay, to be of his majeſty's moſt ho- 
durable privy council. | 


23. Conſtantine John lord Mul- 


oc URR EN CES. 


executing the office of high ad- 
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ve, to be of his majeſty's moſt 

nourable privy council, 

26. The right honourable John 
Foſter, to the office of chancellor of 
the exchequer of the kingdom of 
Ireland, | 

27. The reverend William Cleav= 
er, to the dignity of a prebendary of 
his majeſty's collegiate church of 
Weſtminſter, vice doctor Thomas 
Wilſon. 

—. Iſaac Heard, eſq. to be gar- 


ter principal king of arms, vier 


Ralph Bigland, eſq. | 

ly min Hules, eſq. to be his 
majeſty's miniſter plenipotentiary at 
— court of Verſailles in che ab 
ſence of the duke of Dorſet. 

30. The honourable lieutenant- 
colonel Henry Fitzroy Stanhope, 
appointed by the prince of Wales 
to be a groom of his royal high- 
neſs's bed- chamber. 

May 11, George lord Abergaven- 
ny, to the dignities of viſcount and 
earl of the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, by the title of viſcount Nevil 
of Birling in the county of Kent, 
and earl of Abergavenny in the 
county of Monmouth. 

—, George lord de Ferrars, to 
the dignity of an earl of the king- 
dom of Great Britain, by the title 
of ear] of the county of Leiceſter, 

—. Henry lord Paget, to the 
dignity of an earl of the kingdom 
of Great Britain, by the title of earl 
of Uxbridge in the county of Mid- 
dleſex, | 

—, Sir James Lowther, baronet, 
to the dignities of baron, viſcount, 
and earl of the kingdom of Great 
Britain, by the title of baron Low- 
ther, of her in the county of 
Weſtmoreland, baron of Kendal in 
the ſaid county, and baron of Burgh 
in the county of Cumberland, vif- 


- count Lonſdale and viſcount Low- 


ther, and earl of Lonſdale. 
—, Thomas lord viſcount Bulke- 


(H 2) ley, 
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ley, to the dignity of a baron of 
the kingdom” of Great Britain, by 
the title of lord Bulkeley baron of 
Beaumaris in the county of Angle- 
lea, 

—, Sir Thomas Egerton, baro- 
net, to the dignity of a baron of the 
kingdom of Great Britain, by the 
title of baron Grey de Wilton in the 
county of Hereford. | 
i. Sir Charles Cocks, baronet, 
to the dignity of a baron of the 
kingdom of Great Britain, bv the 


title of lord Sommers, baron of 


Eveſham in the county of Worceſ- 
ter. 

—, John Parker, eſq. to the dig- 
nity of a baron of the kingdom of 
Great Britain, by the title of baron 
Boringdon, of Boringdon in the 
county of Devon. 

— . Noel Hill, eſq. to the dignity 
of a baron of the kingdom of Great 
Britain, by the title of baron Ber- 
wick of Attingham in the county of 
Salop. 

0 James Dutton, eſq. to the 
dignity of a baron of the kingdom 
of Great Britain, by the title of lord 
Sherborne, baron of Sherborne in 
the county of Glouceſter. 

—. David earl of Leven, to be 
his majeſty's high commiſſioner to 
the general aſſembly of the church 
of Scotland, 

—, The rev. William Cecil Pery, 


D. De to the biſhopric of Limeric 


in the kingdom of Ireland, wice Dr. 


William Gore, 


—. The rev. Chriſtopher Butſon, 
of dean of the 


cathedral church of Waterford, vice 
the rev. Cutts Harman, | 
ei. The right hon. John Scot, 
to be his majeſty's chief juſtice of 
tze court of King's Bench in the 
kingdom of Ar, | 

—, The right hon. John Scot, to 


PRINiCIP A 1 I» 


fee of conſtable of the caſtle of 


de his majeſtyꝰ agent and 


the dignity of a baror ; 
dom of Ireland, A 
ron Earlsfort, of iſſon-eatl * 
county of Tipperary, - 

13. Lieutenant-colonel C 
Rooke, appointed by the queen 
be one the gentlemen uf 

uarter-waiters to her majeſty, , 
enry Reveley, elq. 

18. Henry Reveley, eq, » 
one of the commiſſioners for hi 
jeſty*s revenue of exciſe, vice (hy 
Garth, eſq. | 

20. George Harriſon, eſq, v 
office of Norroy king of army, 4 
principal herald of the northe 
parts of England. | 

e. The rev. Philip Willa 
A. B. to be chaplain to the hon 
able the Houſe of Commons, i 
Folliot Herbert Walker Comewd 

28, Charles Booth, eſq, hi 
ſheriff of the county of Kent, 
the honour of knighthood. 

June 2. Commodore Rich 
King, to the honour of ky 
hood 


5. Francis Townſend, eſq. b 
Windſor herald of arms, vice Geo 
Harriſon, eſq. ' 

8. Anthony Botet, eſq. tothe 


tlemain in the county of Ker. 
12. William Hanbury, < 
conſul 


the circle of Lower Saxony and 
free cities of Bremen and Lube, 
19. George lord viſcount & 
ſaph, appointed by the prin 
ales to'be one of the gentleme 
his royal highneſs's bed-thamber, 
29. Alexander Gordon, of k« 
ville, eſq. to be one of the lo 
his majeity's court of ſeſſion fort 
kingdom of Scotland, vice Un 
Dalrymple, of Welt hall, eq. 
30. John Barton, eſd. appoint 
by the duke of Montagu wo bee 


6 
the purveyors and granitors of 
royal ſtables, vice George Swi- 


el N . 
35 Sir James Harris, K. B. 
his majeſty's envoy extraordi- 
1nd plenipotentiary to the 
« General of the United Pro- 


Alexander duke of Gordon, 
the dignities of baron and earl of 
kingdom of Great Britain, by 
title ol baron Gordon of Hunt- 
'n the county of Glouceſter, 
| ear] of Norwich in the county 
Norfolk, 
John lord Talbot, to the 
ities of viſcount and earl of the 
vdom of Great Britain, by the 
of viſcount of Ingeſtrie in the 
nty of Stafford, and earl Talbot 
Henſol in the county of Gla- 
gin. 

Richard lord Groſvenor, to 
dignicies of viſcount and earl of 
kingdom of -Great Britain, by 
title of viſcount Belgrave in the 
ty palatine of Cheſter, and 
btofvenor, 

Edward lord Beaulieu, to the 
ity of an earl of the kingdom 
eat Britain, by the title of 
Beaulieu of Beaulieu in the 
nty of Southampton. 

The rev. Hugh Blair, D. D. 
Willam Greenfield, to be joint 
eſlors of rhetoric and belles let- 
u the univerſity of Edinburgh. 
Charles Logie, eſq. to be his 
cz conſul and agent · general at 
ers, 

Francis Fownes Luttrel, eſq. 
© one of his majeſty's — 
n of taxes, vice Alexander 
jam, eſq, 

o. George Mordon, eſq. to be 
maeſty's conſul in the iflands of 


Pra and Minorca, 


. The right hon, ür John Bla. 


Se 
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quiere, K.B. and Robert Warren, 
of Crookſtown in the county of 
Cork, eſq. to the dignity of a ba- 
ronet of the kingdom of Ireland. 
. 19. James lord viſ.ount Cliffden, 
and William Brabazon Ponſonby, 
eſq. to be his majeſty's poſt-maſters 
2 of the kingdom of Ire» 
nd. | 
—. John Lees, eſq. to be ſecre- 
tary; Lodge Morns, eſq. to be 
treaſurer, or recciver-general; John 
Armit, eſq. to be accomptant-ge- 
neral; William Forteſcue, eſq. to 
be reſident ſurveyor; and Robert 
Shaw, eſq. to be comptroller of the 
ſorting office in his majeſty's gene- 
ral poſt office in the kingdom of 
Ireland. 

24. The right hon. Lloyd Ken- 
yon, to the dignity of a baronet of 
the kingdom of Great Britain. 

28, The hon. William Weſley 
Pole, appointed by the lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland to be governor of 
the Queen's county. 

. Colonel Thomas Carleton, to 


be captain - general and governor in 


chief of the province of New 
Brunſwick, | 

31. William M*Connell, eſq. to 
be commiſſary of Wigtoun, vice 


John M' Culloch, eſq. 


 Anuguft 2. Sir John Griffin Grif- 
fin, K. B. called up, by writ of 
ſummons, to the houſe of peers, by 
the title of lord Howard of Walden. 

7. Counteſs of Harcourt, appoint- 
ed by the queen to be one of the la- 
dies of her majeſty's bed-chamber, 
vice duchels of Argyle, 

11. Francis Willes, eſq. to the 
honour of knighthood. 

14. Patrick Wilſon, A. M. and 
F. R. S. of Edinburgh, to be al- 
ſiſtant to doctor Alexander Wilſon, 
profeſſor of practical aſtronomy, 
and obſerver in Glaſgow college, 
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and to the reverſion of the ſaid of- 
nice. 

20. James earl of Courtown, to 
be treaſurer of his majeſty's houſ- 
hold, and of his majeſty's moſt ho- 
nourable privy council, 

21. Robert Waller, eſq. to be 
one of the grooms of his majeſty's 
bed-chamber, wice major general St. 

ohn. ; 
J —, Major general Adeane, to be 
one of the grooms of his majeſty's 
bed-cbamber. | 

—. Hon. Keith Stewart, to be 
receiver general of his majeſty's 
land rents and caſualties in Scot- 
land. | 

1 3. Sir James Harris, 
K. B. to be of his majeſty's moſt 
honourable privy council. 

—. Thomas lord Sydney, the 
right hon, William Pitt, the right 
hon, Henry Dundas, Thomas lord 
Walfingham, the right hon. Wil- 
liam Wyndham Grenville, and Con- 


ſtantine John lord er of the 


kingdom of Ireland, to be his majeſ- 
ty's commiſſioners for the affairs of 
India, 

—, George Crauford, eſq. to be 
commiſlary, to treat with the com- 
miſſaries of the moſt Chriſtian king, 
purſuant to the Jie treaty of peace. 

—, Henry Hew Dalrymple, eſq. 
to be ſecretary, 

18, Joſeph Frederic Wallet Deſ- 
barres, eſq. to be governor of the 
iſland of Cape Breton. 

October 1. Auguſtus Rogers, eſq. 
to be ſecretary to his majeſty's board 
of ordnance, wice John Bodding- 


ton, w._ 

27. His royal highneſs prince 
Frederic biſhop of Oſnabruck, to be 
colonel of the Colditream regiment 
of foot guards, wice general John 
ear] of Waldegrave, and to be a licu- 


tegantegeneral in the army. 


PRINCIPAL " 


- 


November 4. George earl Wy 
grave, to be matter of the how 


her majeſty, vier late earl W 
grave, 

13. The rev, William pez 
A.M. to the biſhopries of K 
and Achonry, vice Dr, Willa 0 
ci] Pery, 

—. John lord Howard de Way 
to be lieutenant and cuſtos wt 
of the county of Eflex, vi 4 
earl Waldegrave. 

16. Charles earl Cornwall 
* conſtable of the tower of 

on, vice lord George 
nox. N 

17. George lord Herbert, toly 
his majeſty's moſt honourable ox 
council, | 

20. George lord Herber, 9 
vice chamberlain of his maje 
houſhold, vic George loid viſe 
Chewton, now earl Waldegrar; 

24. Granville earl Gower, t 
keeper of the privy ſeal, 

27. Prince Frederic biſhop 
Oſnabruck, to the dignities of 
duke of the kingdom of Great] 
tain, and an earl of the kingdom 
Ireland, by the titles of duke 
York and of Albany in the king 
of Great Britain, and earl of | 
in the kingdom of Ireland, 

30 George Grenville Ny 
Temple, earl Temple, to the! 
nity of a marquis of the kingd 
Great Britain, by the title of 
quis of Buckingham in the a 
of Buckingham, 

—, William earl of Shelbun 
the kingdom of Ireland, ad 
Wycambe, baron of Chipping 
combe in the kingdom of 6 
Britain, and K. G. to the dp 
of a viſcount, earl, and maryut 
the kingdom of Great Bui 
the titles of viſcount 


Cauſton in the county of 


11. 


1 Wycombe of Chi ping Wy- 
ade in the county of Bucking- 
u. and marquis of Lanſdown in 
county of Sowerſet. 

Haendler 1. Chatles lord Camden, 
be pre dent of his mazelty's molt 
oll e brivy chuncil. 

18, Veie Hunt, jun. eſq. and Jo- 
„ Hoare, eq. to the dignity of 
nets of the kingdom of Ireland. 


YERIFFS appointed by his Ma- 
jedy in Council for the y car 1784. 
vir. a 


ire Charles Dalbiac, of Hun- 
gerford Park, eſq. , : 
ck—Kichard Scrimpſhire, of A- 
merſham, eſq. 3 
umberland— ohn Chriſtian, of 
Unerig, eſq. J | 
deſlüre — Thomas Willis, of Sweet- 
enham, eſq. q 
ambridgeſhire and Huntingdon- 
ſire—Thomas Shepheard, of 
March, eſq. 

ornwall-Joſeph Beauchamp, of 
Pengreep, eſq. 

kronſhire—Thomas Lane, of Cof- 
fect, eſq. 

brſerſhire—Ifaac Sage, of Thorn» 
hill, eſq. 

rbyſhire—John Radford, of 
dnalley, eſq. 

Robert Preſton, of Wood- 
ford, eſq. 

louceſterſhire—Giles Greenaway, 
of Barrington, eſq. 

Eentfordſhire— John Thomas Ellis, 
of Widfall Hall, eſq. 
IrretordQure—James Walwyn, of 
Lonpworth, efq, 

1 Booth, of Steed-hill, 


q. 
efterſhire—-Charles Grave Hud- 
fon, of Wanlip, eſq. 

ncolnſtire — George William 
_ of Witham on the Hill, 
eld, ' 
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Monmouthſhire—Chriſtoph. Cham - 
bre, of Llangfoiſt, eſq. 

Northumberland — Sir Fran. Blake, 
of Fowbray, bart. 

Northamptonſhire—Richard Kirby, 
of Floore, eſq. 

Norfolk—Sir Thomas Durrant, of 
Scottow, bart, 8 

Nottinghamfhire—Pendock Neale, 
of Tollerton, eſq. 

Oxfordſhire Arthur Anneſley, of 
Bletchingdon, eſq. 

Rutlandſhire— John Hawkins, of 
Brooke, eſq. - 

Shropſhire— William Child, of Kin- 
lett, eſq. 

Somerſetſhire — Andrew Guy, of 
Enmore, eſq. 

Staffordſhire— John Edenſor Heath · 
cote, of Longton, eſq. 

Suffolk — John Wenyeve, of Bret - 
tenham, eſq. 

Southampton — Sir John Carter, of 
Portſmouth, knt. 

Surrey - William Alderſey, oſ Stoke, 
near Guildford, eſq. 
Suſſex— Thomas Dennett, of Aſh- 
hurſt, eſq. : 
Warwickſlire—Joſeph Boultbee, of 
Baxterley, eſq. 

Worceſterſhire—Thomas Bund, of 
Wick, eſq. 

Wiltſhire— William Chaſin Grove, 
of Zeals, eſq. 

Yorkſhire—=Wm, Danby, of Swin- 
ton, eſq. 


SOUTH WALES. 


Brecon—Edmund Williams, of Ty- 
mawr, eſq. 

Carmarthen— Robert Banks Hodg - 
kinſon, of Edwinsford, eſq. 

Cardigan — William Williams, of 
Cardigan, eſq. 

Glamorgan—John Richards, of E- 
nerglyn, eſq. 

Pembroke—]ohn Protheree, of E- 
germont, eſq. | 

(H 4) Nad- 
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Radnor—Buſhe Shelley, of Mi. Montgomeryſhire—Belt f 
chaak-hurch, eſq. 4 ſach, eſq, Liog, . 
NORTH WALES. February 13, 178, 


His Majeſty in Council was pleaſe 
to appoint the following lber 
VIZ. 


Angleſey — Thomas Aſhton Smith, 
of Trefarthyn, eſq. 

Carnarvon — Robert Wynne, of 
Llanerch, eſq. Bedfordſhire— William Goldſnig, 

Denbigh—John Ellis, of Eyton, eſq. of Streatly, eſq. 

Flint—Thomas Patton, of Flint, Warwickſhire—Francis Burdet, , 
eſq. 8 Bramcote, eſq. in the room 

Merioneth David Roberts, of Bla- Joſeph Boultbee, of Baxterly 
cnyddol, eſq. | eſq. 
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Houſe of Commons, Jovis 270 Die Novembris, 12783. 


for the Benefit of the Proprietors and the Public, brought into the Houſe by 
ie Right Honourable Charles Fames Fox, Member for Weſtminſter, Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs; and ſeconded by the Right Honourable 
Lord North, Member for Banbury, and Secretary of State for the Home 


Depar ment. | 


Arainſt the Bill, For the Bill. 
St. John, St. Andrew 


Bedfordſhir Co . Upper Oſſory, earl of 


AKE, fir W. Bedf, 
Whitbread, Sam. J ord 
Berkfhire. 


ſaille, R. Aldworth Reading 
Powney, Pen. Portlock Windſor 


ubrey, John ; 
e Chaloner Wallingford N 
Buckinghamhire, — Tha. 
; 5 
zrenville, hon. W. W. Buckingham 


refville, James 
lahon, loi d Wycomb 
rd, Thomas Ayleſbury Bacon, Anthony 


layton, William Marlow 
Smith, Richard 


Hartley, Winch. Henry 
| Elwes, Joha 


3 Wendover Smith, John Manſell 
Drake, William | 
Tre, William, jun, { Ameribam 
orke, Philip Cambridgeſhire, 
Univerſity Townſhend, hon. John 
Cambridge Mansfield, James 


"IF Cheſhire, Crewe, John 
pootle, Rich. Wilbrah. { Cheſter 


rolv2nor, Thomag 
Cornwall. 
ein, fir John 


eceval, hon, oY G, ; J Launceſton 


3 Leſkeard „ Salt, Samuel 
cbaſſone, George Leſtwithiel Mlialden, viſcount 


A000 ne, Bamber Truro 1950 
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file Minority and Majority on the Second Reading of the Bill for veſting 
— LE aft India Company in the Hands of certain Commiſfioners, 
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Againſt the Bill, 


Bodmyn 
Boffiney 

Hyde, lord Helſton 

Jenkinſon, right hon, C. Saltaſh 

Cocks, — 1 — Weſt loo 

M pPherſon, james 

Pardoe, John | Camelford 
Penryn 

Dawes, John Tregopy 

Praed, William St. 1 

Smith, Abel FAT 
St. Germain's 
St. Michael 
Newport 

Lowther, fir James Cumberland. 

Lowther, William Carliſle 

Lowther, John 

Der by/hir e. 

Derby 

1 2 Devonſhire, 

alk, fir Robert 

Boone, Charles Aſhburton 

Brett, Charles Dartmouth 
Okehampton 
Honiton 
Plymouth 
Beeralſton 
Plympton 
Totneſs 
Barnſtaple 
Taviſtock 

Baring, John Exeter 

ö | Dorſelſbire. 
Dorcheſter 
Lyme 
Weymouth, &c, 

Scott, Thomas 72 

Sykes, fir Francis Shafteſbury 

Boyd, John Wareham 


# 


> F or the ; 
Hunt, 8 


Maſterman, wy: 
Luttrell, hoa. Klo, 


Luttrell, hon. Joh 
Cooper, fir Grey 


Baſſet, fir Francis 
Stephenſon, Johy 


Long Dud! P. 
Hale, ö F — G 
Hanger, hon. Willian R 
Maitland, viſcount 
Fletcher, fir Henry L 
Surrey, earl G 
Curzon, hon, Nath, dn 
Cavendiſh, lord 
Coke, Edward 
Cavendiſh, lardG, H. 1 * 
- Ap 
a 
i | Ha 
Minchin Hump | 
Wilkinſon — Sj 
arby, George 
Cox, Lawrence 0 
Payne, fir Raph Ni 
Stuart, hon, James 
Brown, Lancelot 
Clerke, fir Philip Jen, 
Baſſet, Francis 10 
Rigby, right hon. Rich, Ma 
Bampfylde, fir C. N. 
Damer, hon, George 
Ewer, William 
Fane, hon. _ 
Steward, Gabric 4 
Ellis, right hon. Weld 10 


Beckford, Richard 
Mortimer, H. W. 


ie! 


Bond, ohn 


Graham, lo 


dymons, 
Xott, John 


Tempelt, John 
. Henry 


Pexnyman, fir James 


Peirſe, Hen 7 
Robinſon, hon. Fred. 


Galway, lord 
Wilberforce, W 


Smyth, fir Robert 
Martin, James 


Harley, right hon. Tho. 


Dimſdale, baron 


Honywood, Filmer 
Marſham, hon, Cha, 


| Corfe Caſtle 


Durham 
Ebor. 
Aldborough 


Beverly 


Boroughbridye 
Heydon 


Knareſborough | 


Malton 
Northallerton 
Richmond 


Rippon 


. Thirſk 


York 

Hull 5 
er. 

Colcheſter 


Harwich 


Glouc eff, er hire . 
Tewkeſbury 


Cirenceſter 
Glouceſter 


Herefordſhire, 


Hereford 
Leominſter 
Weobly 


Hert d/bire. 


Hertfo 


Huntingdonſhire. 


Huntingdon 
Kent, 


Rocheſter 


Queenborough 

Maidſtone 
"2 Canterbury 
Lancaſhire, 
Lancaſter 


Stanley 

Braddy1l, — 

I Rawlinſon, Abraham 4 
Againſ 
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Againſt the Bill, 
Jankes, Henry 


For the Bill. 


Melliſh, Charles 
Anderſon, Evelyn 
Ambler, Charles 
Eyre, Anthony 
Chaytar, William 
Duacannon, viſcount 


Hare, James 


Burke, right hon, Edm, 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. 
ö Gaſcoigne, fir Tho. bart. 


Thompſon, Beilby 
Cavendiſh, lord Joha 


North, hon. G. A. 
Robinſon, John 


Dutton, James 


Barraw, fir Charles 


Webb, John 


Scudamore, John 
Knight, Rich. Payne 


Plumer, William 
Baker, William 
Hinchinbroke, viſcouny 


Ludlow, earl 


Palliſer, ſir Hugh 


Gregory, Robert 
Hatton, George Finch 
Frederick, ſir Charles 
Rawlinſon, fir Walter 
Taylor, Clement 
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urgOyne, ri ght hon, 
i Preſton 1 y n 50 e | 
Gaſcoyne, Bamber, jun. Livecpool Rawlinſon, Hay 
I | Wigan Cotes, John | 
| | Wal hon. Horaig 
ay . ee, John 
Ul 1 155 e 
4 aL ewton ven fir 
#1 Pochin, William _ Leiceſterſhire. ka 
4 Leiceſter Grey, hon. Booth 
Þ Lincolyſhire. Thorold, fir John 
A Howard, fir George Stamford 
WM Sutton, George Grantham Cuſt. Fra. Cockayns 
J. Boſton Burrell, fir Peter 
Le Grimſby — Franci 
1 . ner, Robert 
ih} Lincoln 1am Any J. Fenton 
'l Wilkes, John Middleſex. Byng, George 
: Lewes, fir Watkin London gabe 3 
it Wray, fir Cecil Weſtminſter — hon. Cha. Jams 
I; Norfolk. 8 Will. 
1 Townſhend, rt, hon, C. 
Hh Yarmouth Walpole, hon. Rick, 
[ Hopkins, Richard Thetford | 
fi Mackreths Robert Caſileriſing Erſkine, fir James 
4 Knightley, Lu N | 
1 Powys, 8 Northamptonſhire. 
1 Phipps, James Peterborough Benyon, Richard 
þ Brackley Caſwell, Timothy 
| rn Lucan, viſcount 
1 P Rodney, hon, George 
4 Higham Ferrers Montagu, right hon, . 
| Northumberland. 8 
me, Peter 
* Storer, Anthony 
Berwick Vaughan, hon. John 
Nottinghamſhire. Bentinck, lord Ed. Cl, 
Retford Amcotts, Wharton 
Sutton, F rw Newark Clinton, fir Henry 
Smith, Robert Nottingham Coke, Dan. Parker 
Oxon. Spencer, lord Charles 
Oxford Spencer, lord Robert 
Univerfizy Dolben, fir William 
Woodſtock Eden, right hon, Will 
Banbury N orth, ord 
Brudenell, Geo. Brid, Rutlondlbire. 
Hill, fir Richard 
Noel, Hill 1 . Salqp. 


Agaial 


inſt the — 
— har c. 
Leichton, fir Cl ö 
poltene ), William 


smith, Samuel, jun. 
Muncaſler, lord 
Townſon, ohn 
Tudway, Clement 


Pratt, hon. John Jeff. 
Beaufoy, Henry 


Thiſtlethwa!te, Rob. 


Arden, Pepper 
Barrington, John | 


Selwyn, William 


M*Donald, Areh, 
Gilbert, Thomas 
Rous, fir John 
Barne, Barne 


Philipſon, Richard 


Narbey, fir Joſeph 
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Hammet, re” 7 


Griffin, fir john Griffin 


(0129 
| For che Bill. 
JSbrenbury 
| | Bridgeman, fir Hen 
Wenloek Forreſter, George * 
Ludlow Clive, Tots 
ard | Davies, Somerſet 
Bridgenorth 8 Hugh 
5 _ live, William 
- Biſhops Caſtle Strachey, Henry 
1 1 £ 1 . 
Ilchefter , Ciuſt, Peregrine 
Milbourn Port ; OT (+ 
Wells A 
Bridgewater Poulett, hon. Aune 
1 Moyſey, Abel 
—— 
Taunton ., Halliday, John 
Briſtol Daubeny, _ George 
Hampſbire. —— Jerv - Clorkiy: | 
Portſmouth ne, hon, pee 
Newport St. John, John 
_ Yarmoutt- Morant, Edward 
} Newton ne 
Lymington | Burrard, Har 
Chriſtchurch Frederrck, fir John 
Andover 
Whitchurch Middleton, viſcount , 
5 Jolliffe, Wilhanr f 
Petersſield 10 olliffe, Tho. Samuel 
Southampton loane, Hans on 
Staffordbire. Lewiſtfam, viſecount 
Stafford 7 Monckton, how, Ed.“ 
Tamworth Courtenay, John 
Newealte | 
Litchfield Ahſon, George — 
Suffolk, Bunbury, fir Th. Ch. 
Dunwich 
Beauchamp, viſcount 
f Orford Conway, hon. R. 8. 
| Creſpigny, Ph. Ch. 
Aldeburgle 1 Martin 
Sudbury Marriott, fir James 
Eye © 
Conway, H. S. 
Bury . fr Cha. 
Surrcy. Clayton, ſir Robert 
Gatton Lloyd, Maurice 


Againſt 
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Againſt the Bill. 
Norton, hon, Edward 


LE 


Thornton, Hemy 
Lenox, lord George 


. 


Herbert, Hen. "2 
Medley, George 

Kemp, Thomas 

Steel, Thomas 
Shuckburgh, fr fir G. A. W. 


Fleming, fir M. Le 
Lowther, James 
Pitt, William - 


13 W. H. 
Townſend, james 


Kenyon, Lloyd Mes! 
Pitt, Thomas 
Burton, Francis 
Gardiner, ſir G. W. 
Eſtwick, Samuel 


Selwyn, Geo, Aug. 


Haſlemere 


Bletchingley 
Guildford 


Southwark 
8 uſſex. 
Ho : 


Bramber 
| Eat Ge 


N root 
14. 


Chicheſter 


Warwickſhire. 


Warwick 
Coventry 


Weft morelant, 
Appleby | 
Wilts © 


Saliſbury 
Chippenham ' 
Calne, | 
Cricklade - 


Malmfbury 
Hindon 


Old Sarum 
Heyteſbury , 


| Weſtbury 


Wooton Baſſet 
Luggerſhall 


Downton 
Worceſterſhire. 
Eveſham 


Droitwich 
Worceſter 
' #6 inque P. orts. 


Haſtings 
Sandwich 
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I 


St. John, hon. G. R. 


| For the Bill, 


J Kenrick, 
Nichols, — 


Onſlow, 
„ fir Maat 


Oſborne 1 

Stanhope, EY ©. 
Gough, £ fir Heat 
* ſir Sampſon 


"RE hon, 
Wyndham, hon. P.. 


Greville, hon. Cb. 
Ladbroke, Roben 
Sheffield, lord 

Conway, W. 8. 


10 


Goddard, Amb, 
Penruddock, Ch, 
Huſſey, William 
Fludyer, George 


Calvert, John, jun. 


St. John, Henry 
Melbourne, lord viſc. 
Conway, hon. H. 8. 
Shafto, Robert 

Foley, hon. Edward 
Rouſe, C. W. B. 
Ruſhout, fir John 
Winnington, Edward 
Rous, Thomas Bates 


Ord, John 
Palmerſton, viſcount 


Stephens, Philip 
— L Richard , 
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uin the Bill. 
fon, Richard 


Dover 
Romney 


Rye 


Wales. 
Angleſea 


Brecon 
Cardiff 
Montgomeryſhire 
Montgomery 
Haverfordweſt 
Pembrokeſhire 
Pembroke 
Radnorſhire 
Radnor 
Scotland. 
Aberbrothock, &c, 
Airſhire 
Argyleſhire 
Berwickſhire 
Crail, &c. 
Culroſs, &c, 
Dumbarton, &c, 
Dumfries, &c. 
Edinburghſhire 
Fifeſhire 
Haddingtonſhire 
Inverneſsſhire 
Irvine, &c. 
Kinroſsſhire 
Linlithgowſhire 
Cromartyſhire 
Orkney & Zetland- 
landſhire 
Perthſhire 
Roxburghſhire 
Selkirk, &c. 
Stirlingſhire 
Stranrawer, &c, 


Wick, &c, 


lleley, lord 


Ferruſon, fir Adam 


Dundas, Henry 
Dalrymple, Hugh 


TazELLERS., 


lie, Ed. 


St. Germain's 
lage, fir Geo, 


Honiton 


Taviſtock 
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For the Bill. 
Henniker, ſir John 
Dering, fir Edward 
Dickenſon, William 
Onſlow, I homas 


Gould, fir Charles 
Mackworth, fir Herbert 
Owen, William 
Keene, Whitſhed 
Kenfington, lord 
Owen, fir Hugh 
Owen, Hugh 

Johnes, Thomas 
Lewis, Edward 


Drummond, Adam 


Campbell, lord Fr, 
Scott, Hugh _ | 
Anſtruther, John 
Campbell, James 
Craufurd, John 
Herries, fir Robert 


Skene, Robert 


Frazer, hon. Arch. 
Edmondſtone, fir Arch, 
Graham, George 
Cunyngham; fir W. 
Roſs, George 


Dundas, Charles 


Murray, hon. James 
Elliott, fir 2 
Cockburne, fir James 
Dundas, fir Thomas 
Adam, William 
Roſs, Charles 


— Gpm_ — —— > Cds. And 
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Ti of the Majority and Minority in the Houſe of Lords wfion the Bi F 
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wefting the Affairs of the Eaſt India Company in the Hand; 


Cammiſſioners, preſented at the Bar of that Houſe 


Charles James Fox, Secretary of State. 
Monday, December 15. 


HOUSE of LORDS on the India Bill, it was moved to adjourn. 


7 


by the Right Ha 


Contents. Viſcounts Northumberland Caffilis 
Archbiſhops of Weymouth Marg. of Lothian Lauderdale 
Canterbury Sackville Earls of Dartmouth 
York | Biſhops of Pembroke Buckinghamſhire 
Dukes of Saliſbury Stanhope Fitzwilliam 
Rutland Rocheſter Waldegrave Powis 
Brandon Worceſter Darlington Egremont 
Chandos Cheſter Hillſborough Ilcheſter 
Dorſet Exeter Viſcounts Spencer 
Bridgwater Lincoln Wentworth Mansfield 
Earls of Litchfield and Courtenay Viſcounts 
Saliſbu > Covent Biſhops of Hereford 
Denbigh Lords London Townſhend 
Winchelſea Abergavenny Durham Stormont 
Cheſterfield De Ferrars Bangor Maynard 
Eſſex Percy Lords Hampden 
Doncaſter Paget Say and Sele Keppel 
Abingdon St. John Middleton Biſhops of 
Coventry Oſborne Forteſcue — Wincheſter | 
Galloway Romney Hawke 18 Peterborough 
Aberdeen King Oxford 
Dunmore Talbot Not Contents. St. David's 
Marchmont Chedworth Prince of Wales Glouceſter 
Ferrers Vere Dukes of Briſtol 
Tankerville Grantham Devonſhire 
Aylesford Scarſdale Portland Audley 
Harborough _ Boſton Manchefter Craven 
Macclesfield Beaulieu Earls of Boyle 
Effingham Camden Derby Cad 
Brooke Amherſt Suffolk Monſon 
Gower Thurlow . Weſtmoreland Montford 
Temple Brudenell . Peterborough Sand 
Harcourt Walſingham Stamford Ponſonby 
Cornwallis Grantley Sandwich Walpole 
Delawar Rawdon Carliſle Sondes 
Radnor Sydney 69 Plymouth Pelham 
Chatham By Proxy. Scarborough - Vernon 
Bathurſt Dukes of Jerſey. Cardiff 
Aileſbury Leeds holmondeley Brownlow 
Clarendon Queenſberry Glencairn Harrowby : 


* BL 2'E: 


Gordon 
Aborourh Athol 
_ 57 Earls 
„* R 

% Proxy. Ox h ord 
Dukes of Eglinton 
bo Roſeberry 
borovoh Suflex 


Contents. Lords 

beſore 69 Groſvenor 

Deduct Milton — 
bop of Ro- 
heſter I — 


2 7 
68 : 


As before 
7 Prince of Wales 


Mansfield 
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Harrington Norwich 
Guildford Lords 
Hardwicke Willoughby 
Fauconberg Teynbam 
Northington Onſlow 
Viſc. Leinſter Rivers — 
Biſhops of Bagot 22 
Carliſle 


Wedneſday, December 173 
« That the ſaid Bill be rejected.“ 


Not Contents. —Viſc. Montzgu 
57 Lord Stawell 
Deduct 


Earls of 


gremont 


I | > 


Proxies. 


Add Proxies. Viſc. Stotmont As before 22 
ite of Ancaſter As before 18 Deduct 

Farls of Add — Earls of 
ercorn Earl of Oxford 3 Oxford 
unsfield Lord Dacre Add Hardwicke 
Viſcounts 2 Earls of Lord Rivers 3 
mont — Huntingdon — 
re 20 Hettford 19 

7E a oa 


ative of the Proceedings of the 
etlemen and Freeholders of the 
County of Middleſex, in the Queſ* 
ten of an Addreſs to be preſented 
1 bis Mayefty on the C ange in 
Adninifiration. . 

Monday, January 19, and the 
owing day's the ſubſequent ad- 
Milment appeared in moiſt of the 
dlic papers: 

No, I. 


d the Freehslders of the County 
of Middleſex, 


Gentlemen, 


In conſequence of a requiſition 
" n vs, and ſigned by many re- 
— freeholders of the county 
Madleſex, to call a meeting 
irecholders on Wedneſday or 
94% 


Thurſday next, to conſider of an 


humble addrefs to the crown on the 


ctitical ſituation of the public affairs 
of this country,“ we do appoint ſuch 


a meeting to be held at the Sep- 


herd and Shepherdeſs, near the 
City Road, on Wedneſday next, 
the 21ſt inſtant, at twelve o'clock 
at noone 

| Barnard Tux Nen; 
Taouas SkIxNER, 

Sheriffs, 

London, Jan. 1784. 


No. II. 


Wedneſday, Jan, 21, a numer- 
ous body of freeholders were con- 
vened at the Shepherd and Shepherd- 
eſs in the City- Road. A little be- 

(I) 6 fore 
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fore one the ſneriffs came into the 
room, when there was a loud cry 
of „Chair, Chair.“ Mr. Byng 
firſt addreſſed the freeholders, ſay- 
ing, that in one point he differed 
in opinion from his worthy col- 
league; for he did not conceive 
that he could diſcharge his duty as 
a member of parliament, it he 
acted in conformity to the inſtrue- 
tions of his conſtituents, when 
thoſe inſtructions contradicted the 
dictates of his own mind ; but he 
ever had and ever ſhould conſider 


+ himſelf reſponſible for his parlia- 


mentary conduct, whereas, accord- 
ing to the principle profeſſed by 
his colleague, he (Mr. Wilkes) threw 
off all reſpontibility from himſelf, 
leaving his conſtituents to bear the 
weight of any cenſure that might 
be due to the repreſentative, He 
conceived that ſufficient norice had 
not been given for the ſenſe of the 
county to be collected; and added, 
it ever he acted, or ever ſhould act, 
inconſiſtent with the duties of his 
public ſtation, he ſhou!d ſubmit to 
diſmiſſion with all the deference 
and reſpect due to the opinions ef 
his worthy conſtituents, to pro- 
mote whoſe individual and com- 


mon advantage was the firſt object 


of his wiſhes. 

Mr. Byng was followed by Mr. 
Wilkes. In one point he diſagreed 
with his worthy colleague; for he 
felt himſelf bound implicitly to 
obey the inſtructions of his conſti- 
tuents; it being expreſſed in the 
writ for ſummoning parliamente, 
that the king requeſts the opinions 
of „ his people; and by what- 
ever means were in his power he 
ſhould on all occaſions endeavour 
to collect the ſentiments of his 
conſtituents, which he would ſup- 
port without regard to the ſug- 
geſtions of his own mind, The 
meeting had been called for the 
purpoſe of a;iccing to an adateſs 


holders had been haſtily convened 


tion in all the evening papers; at 


P A'P:' ERIK 


to his majeſty on th 

ous ſtate of "public hn 

that addreſs ſhould Contain, | 

would not preſume to hint 2. 

thy ar — — conſider A 

is indiſpenſible du | 

the flag N 

Mr. Townſend thought the fre 


and on account of the great ny 
ber preſent, propoſed an adjoun 
ment to ſome open place: th U 
over-ruled, and after a deal of nit 
and confuſion the two ſherifh ve 
nominated to take the chair. U 
ſheriff Skinner thought he had u 
been treated delicately ; a requi 
tion for the meeting was ſent toki 
between eleven and twelve on 
day night, to be inſerted in four 
ing papers of Monday and -I 
day. He thought himſelf bon 
to conform, but conceiving the n 
tice not ſufficient, he ordered ins 


inſtead of four, in the reſt of t 
morning papers; but whether 
per notice had or had not bet 
given, he would diſcharge his du 
impartially. 

The queſtion being loudly call 
for, Mr. Robinſon movcd, tha 
committee be appointed to prep 
an addreſs to his majeſty. Up 
which the recorder of the city 
on the table, and ſaid, that thou 
a committee had been mored{ 
to prepare an addreſs, it had! 
been decided that any addrel 
neceflary ; and after being ry 
edly called upon for that purp 
he moved, that an addreſs ine 
be preſented on the preſent n 
— critical ſtate of public aff 

Mr. Skinner obſerved, that ti 
came the parties who had i 
the requifition to the {her 
ſtand forth, and avow thelr real 
for convening the freeholden; 
confequence of which the nan 
the ren perſons, who had r 
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4 fienatures, were defired to be 
Ale over. Iwo liſts of commit- 
for preparing the addreſs, were 
ox preſented to the ſheriffs, that 
ey might take the ſenſe of the 
-mbly, as to which ſhould be 
ined One was formed by the 
nds of Mr. Byng, and conſiſted 
Mr. recorder of London, Mr. 
on of Enfield, and three other 
ntlemen. The other conſiſted of 
-ntlemen, u hoſe political opinions 
ere of a different ſtamp, and whoſe 
dress would have been of a ten- 
ney ſinülar to that of the city of 
ndon. The ſheriffs now put the 
belton for the former addreſs, and 
«clared the ſhew of hands to be in 
; favour, It is as follows: 
We, your majeſty's dutiful and 
wal ſubjects, freeholders of the 
puaty of Middleſex, aſſure your 
nelly of our moſt cordial attach- 
ent to your perſon and govern- 
ent, and our reverence for the 
dnſticurion as eſtabliſhed at the 
onous revolution. 
e cannot refleck on the very 
culiar fituation of the country, at 
e preſent moment, and the me- 
ncholy ſtate of the national debt, 
thout repreſenting the neceſſity 
ut appears for the moſt diligent 
d active endeavours of thoſe 
on your majeſty ſhall. think pro- 
to entruſt with the conduct of 
public affairs, to relieve the 
e and to reſtore the other; but 
nult deſpair of ſeeing theit ut- 
It exertions attended with the 
ſt ſucceſs, unleſs they are aſſiſt- 
nd promoted by the co- opera- 
in of your parliament, 

* Therefore conſidering it as the 
peg on — give of our af- 
i and loyalty to your majeſt 
aol humbly 5 — — 
io appoint ſuch an àadminiſtra- 
a may poſſeſs the confidence 
Jer parliament and the public; 
i by the means of their ünͤted 
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efforts, ſuch meaſures may be pur - 
ſued as may tend effectually to eſta- 
bliſh the glory and happineſs of 
your majeſty's reign, and perma- 
nently ſeeure the true intereſts of 
all your dominions. 


No. III. 

To the Gentlemen, Cletgy, and 
Freeholders of the county of 
Middleſex; 

Gentlemen, 

It having been fignified to us in 
writing by upwards of one hun 
reſpectable frecholders, that the 
room in which the late coun 
meeting was held was not ſuffici- 
ently large to admit the great num- 
ber of freeholders who cathe there 
to give their voice: 


We therefore, in compliance 


with the requeſt now made to us, 
do appoint a general meeting of the 
freeholders of this county, to be 
held on Thurſday next, the 19th 
inſtant, at twelve o'clock at noon 
preciſely, at the New County-hall 
at Clerkenwell-Green, 
We are, Gentlemen, 

1 Your moſt humble ſervants, 
ARNARD TURNER, X 
Thomas Skinner, F Sherillss 
Sheriff's- Office, Middleſex, 

Feb. 13, 1784. 


No. IV. 

At a meeting of the freeholders 
of the county of Middleſex, held 
on Thurſday the :gth of February, 
1784, at the Mermaid, at Hack- 
ney, by repeated public advertiſe» 
ments from the ſheriffs, an addreſs 
was read and propoſed by Mr. 
Horne Tooke, which being ſecond- 
ed, the queſtion was put thereupon, 
and carried in the negative, 

A motion was then made, and 
ſeconded, to adjourn, which, upon 
a divifion, was negatived. 

Mr. Mainwaring then propoſed 
and read an addreſs to his majeſty, 

(I 2) which 
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which being ſeconded, paſted in the 
affirmative, by a conſiderable ma- 
jority. 

A motion was then made, and ſe- 
conded, that this addreſs be fairly 
tranſcribed, ſigned by the ſhe: ift+, 


and delivered by them to the wem 


bers for che county, to be preſented 
to his majeſty, which was carried in 
the athrmative by a great majority. 

The meeting then came to the 
folloing reſolutions ; 

Reſolved, by a very conſider- 
able majority, That the endeavours 
gf the late miniſters, and their ad- 
Herents, to impede the buſineſs of 
the nation for ſome weeks paſt, ap- 
pears to have been founded on pri- 
vate, intereſted and factious mo- 
tives, and not in public principles. 

Reſolved, by a very conſiderable 
majority, That his majeity in his 
wiſdom and juſtice, having been 

leaſed to remove his late miniſters, 
the attempt to conſtrain him to re- 
Kore them to office, is an encroach- 
ment on the juſt and legal prero- 
gative of the crown, and appears 
to be contrary to the unanimous 
ſenſe of the whole kingdom. 

Reſolved, by a very great ma- 
jority, That the repreſentatives of 
this county in parliament be 1n- 
ſtructed ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe every 
encroachment on the juſt and fair 
prerogatives of the crown, no leſs 
than the inalienable rights and li- 
berties of the people, to preſerve 
the equal bal nce of power, ſo 
. wiſely eſtabliſhed by the conſtitu- 
tion, among the three branches of 
the legiilature, and to carry on 
with immediate and unremitted di— 
.ligence and diſpatch, the great na- 
tional buſineſs now depending in 
parliament, particularly that of the 


ſupplies, ſo eſſentially neceſſary to 


the ſupport of all government, and 
the preſervation of public credit. .. 

Reſolved, unanimouſly, That 
we will unremittingly perſcyere in 


5 . 


ing be given wet por Wilkes, ef 
in parliament, and in particular if 
his oppoſition to the Faft-ln 


to uſe his utmoſt endeavours for 


meeting of the electons of We 
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our exertions to procure an fc 
and ſubſtantial reiorm of park 
ment, in order that the * 
houſe of parliament may hare 
common intereſt with, and ws 
ſpeak the voice of the people. 

Reſolved, by a very vrea nay 
rity, That the thanks of this mo 


for his manly and uniform condal 


Reform Bill, and alſo to the l 
ceipt Act, and that he be requel 


more equal repreſentation of f 
peopie, and for ſhortening the 
ration of parliaments, 
Reſolved, unanimouſy, 
the thanks of the meeting be gin 
to the ſheriffs, for their fair andi 
partial conduct in this meeting, 
Reſolved, That the proceedi 
of this meeting be inferted in 
public papers, figned by the ſhen 
BAR NAD Turn, 
Tron, SKINNER, 


. 
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Narrative of the Proceedings of t 
Inhabitants of the City of Wi 
minſier, in the Queſtion of an 4 
dreſs to be preſented to bis N 
on the Change in Adminiſirati0e 


On Monday, Feb. 2, an add 
was preſented to the bing purpd 
ing to be the addreſs of the 
ſteward, burgeſſes, &c. ot 
minſter, and thanking his nge 
for the removal of his late mint 
This addreſs was figned by 28 
perſons. It was animadverted 
in the following advertilement 


. 


At a numerous and reſpect 


minſter, aſſembled at the d 
ſpear tavern, Covent - Garden, 
Thurſday, Feb. 5, 17% a 


pUBLIC 


Nous BV NON, eſq. in the chair. 
The following reſolutions were 
ropoſed and patied ananimouſly : 
Keſoived, That it is the —_ 
this meeting, that any A dreſs, 
fuming lignatures without the 
preis conſent of the parties, or 
rained by private ſolicitauon, 
thout public notice, 1s Contrary 
„tie ulual open and conſtitutional 
nile of addreſſing the crown, and 
upon on the country. 
delolved, That it is the opinion 
this meeting, that the parlia- 
entary conduct of the right hon. 
harles james Fox has been con- 
"nant to the practice and principles 
eltabliſhed at the glorious revo- 
nion, and ſuch as to entitle him 
o the continuance and periect 
teem and confidence of his conſti- 
vents, 

Tuouas BrROR, Chairman, 


This advertiſement was immedi- 
tely followed up by an invitation 
ff the electors of Weſtminſter to a 
reneral meeting in Weſtminſter- 
vll, on Tueſday, Feb. 10. 
udſequent advertiſement appeared 
dy way of rejoinder, 


No. II. 

Feb. 7. 
0 the worthy and independent 
Electors of the City and Liber- 
tes of Weſtminſter. 


The friends of Public Liberty 
re earneſtly requeſted to come for- 
jad on Tueſday next, and by at- 
endn7 the general meeting in 
Veltminfer-kall, at eleven o'clock 
n the forenoon, prevent any im- 
oper advantage being taken by a 
klperate and degraded faction, and 
© men who are determined to 
bort their own independence, 
et au addreſs expreſsly contra- 
pC0ry to their own free ſentiments 
dd the general voice of the inha- 
ants of Wellminſter. 


The 


FP AFC ERS 
No. III. | 
General Meeting of ths Electors 
: of Weltminſter./- - 
The ſittings of the courts of juſ- 
tice having made it neceflary to 
pot pone the meeting of the elec- 
tors of Weſtminſter, as originally 
propoſed for to-morrow, the 1oth 
infant, notice is hereby given, that 
the ſaid meeting will be held on Sa- 
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turday next, the 14th inſtant, (be- 
ing the firſt. day on which the hall 


will be diſengaged) when the inde- 
pendent electors are requeſted to 
attend, in order to conlider of an 
humble addreſs to his majeſty on 
the preſent critical ſituation of pub- 
lic affairs. — 
Feb. q, Tuouas ByroN, 
1784. Chairman. 


No. IV. 
Monday, Feb. 9, 1784. 
To the worthy and independant 
Electors of Wellminſter. 
Gentlemen, 

J he moment the reſolves of the 
meeting at the Shakſpeare, on 
Thurſday night laſt, were made 
known, many electors of Weſtmin- 
ſter who had taken an active part in 
the late addreſs to his majeſty,* de- 
termined to attend the meeting call- 
ed for to-morrow in Weſtminſter- 


hall, in order to avow and juſtify 


every ſtep they had taken in that 
buſineſs, 

In' conſequence of a miſtake be- 
ing diſcovered, the chairman of the 
Shakſpeare meeting has revoked 
the invitation for to-morrow, in- 
tending to fix on ſome other place, 
or to put it off to a later day. 
This, it is truſted, will not pre- 
vent the electors of Weſtminſter 
from meeting in the Court of Re- 
queſts, Wettmintter-hall, to-mor- 
row, the ic th inſtant, by half after 
eleven, in order publicly and tem- 
perately to coulider of meaſures 
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proper to be taken in the preſent 
unhappy ſituation of affairs. 
Many Electors of Weltminſter, 


No. V, 
To the worthy Electors of the City 
of Weſtminſter. 


As it appears to be the determi- 
nation of the friends to the general 
meeting of the eleftors of Welt- 
minſter, to be held fairly and 
openly in Weſtminſter-hall, on Sa- 
turday next, at twelve o'clock, to 
take no notice of the ſcurrilous and 
inflammatory hand- bills, circulated 
by the ſupporters of the late ad- 
dreſs from the high ſteward and 
court of burgeſſes, an impartial 
elector deſire: only to draw the at- 
tention of the candid and indepen- 
dent inhabitants of this city to the 
different conduct of the two par- 
ties. By one ſide, a general and 
public meeting, agreeable to the 
uſage and practice in this city, is 
appealed to, and the firſt day on 
which Weſtminſter-hall can be had 
(the only proper place for ſuch a 
meeting) is fixed on. By the other 
fide, a new and extraordinary de- 
vice 1s practiſed, of privately voting 
an addreſs from the high ſteward of 
Weſtminſter, the dean, and a cer- 
tain court of burgeſſes, who, or 
what they are, no man knows! On 
one fide again we hear of no vio- 
lence in the proceeding, but on the 
33 a decent and reſpectful 
advertiſement, calling impartially 
on all the electors, is put forth, and 
_ every thing is done, at the meeting 
where it originates, to diſcourage 
tumult, and to protect from inſult 
thoſe who differ in opinion from 
that meeting. On the other fide, 
a partial and anonymous meet- 
ing is attempted to be obtained by 
a trick in the Court of Requeſts ; 
the moſt abufive and inflammatory 
hand-bills are ſent about, and the 
declared object is, that a ſmuggled 
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addreſs, obtained by privite ny 
nagement, ſhall be ſupported þ 
direct and open tumult, |; wal 
be an affront to the good ſenſe of 
the electors of Weſtminſter, io 2 
which party proceeds in the fired 
manner, or on which fide ther 
ſeems a conſciouſneſs of a rote 
cauſe ? 
An Impartial Eledu, 
Feb. 1 Og 1784. 


t 1s almoſt. unneceſſury tu cu 
tion the friends to Mr. Fox, « 
thoſe who defire a fair general meet 
ing in Weſtminſter-hall, not to x 
tend an anonymous call in de 
Court of Requeſts this day, addreſ 
ed only to the ſupporters of thy 
late addreſs. 


On Tueſday, Feb. 10, a conf 
derable number of perſons bein 
aſſembled in the Court of Requel 
fir Cecil Wray was placed in th 
chair, and commenced the buline{ 
with a declaration of his condyf 
in parliament, and hoped it þ 
merited their approbation ; this 
claration was received with th 
greateſt applauſe, and every tel 
mony that was due to the ere 
plary conduct of their worthy 
preſentative. 

Lord Mahon opened the bubnd 
with an able ſpeech, in which! 
entered largely into the ment 
of the preſent adminiſtration, d 
cuſſed the conduct of the lan 
niſters with regard to the rect 
tax and the Eaſt-[ndia bill; | 
lordſhip declared he had been u 
formly againſt the American & 
and joined in the oppoſition wii 
had been ſucceſsful againſt f 
North's adminiſtration ; bis l 
ſhip ſaid, he could not concee! 
propriety or confiſtency of 8 
a miniſter out one day and jet 
with him the next, and repio 
the coalitjon in the ſever B 


— = 


e 
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„ which was received with ge- 
ral ayprobation ; he then recom- 
nded it to the people to agree to 

ddrefs, preciſely in the ſame 
un with that which had been pre- 
ned to his mijeſty, and figned 
2534 perſons; that the common 
Fife of this country was involved 
the ſupport of the preſent admi- 
:#ration, and hoped it would meet 
ih general approbation. He was 
onded by fir Robert Smyth, bart. 
Lord Mountmorres ſpoke for a 
aliderable time with great energy, 
{ was heard with the greateſt at- 
ation, His lordſhip declared that 
e people of Ireland had but one 
ice; and that was, to ſupport 
e father of his people in the 


intenance of his juſt prerogatives 


vinit the invaders of the Britiſh 
nititution, 
Sir Cecil Wray then read the ad- 
cls, and upon a ſmall *clamour 
ling from thoſe who were juſt 
me into the court of Requeſte, 
rery juſtly obſerved, that he 
ped, if any diverſity of opinion 
erailed, thit they would conduct 
emſelyes with temper and pro- 
ty, without warmth or inſult ; 
t that language was only be- 
ming the Shakſpeare. 
The addreſs was approved of with 
rery few difſentient voices. 
Lord Mahon then moved five 
ſolutions : approving the conduct 
ir Cecil Wray; appointing 
n to preſent the addreſs; adding 
nun names to the Weſtminſter 
Mmmittee ; and recommending a 
flamentary reform. 
The laſt reſolution moved by lord 
bon was to deſire the early at- 


ce of the electors in Weſt» 


alter-hall, on Saturday next. 


(No. VI.) 


At a very numerous and moſt 
peclable public meeting of the 


r 
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electors of the city and liberties of 
Weltminſter, holden (in purſuance 

of a public advertiſement) this 1cth 

day of February, 1784, in the 

_ of Requelts in Weſtminſter- 
als 


Sir C geit Wray, bart. in the 
chair, 

iſt. Reſolved, (with leſs than 
ten diſſentients) That the following 
addreſs to his majeſty (moved by 
lord viſcount Mahon, and ſeconded 
by fir Robert Smyth, bart.) be 
approved of by this meeting : 


« To the king's moſt excellent 
majeſty. 
«© The humble addreſs of the elec- 


tors of the city and liberties of 


Weſtminiter, 

«© Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

« We your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the electors 
of the city and liberties of Weſt- 
minſter, beg leave to approach your 
throne with the moſt zealous aſſur- 
ances of loyalty to your perſon, 
family, and government. 

„It was with the utmoſt con- 
cern that we beheld an attempt made 


by your majeſty's late miniſters, to 


deprive a great commercial com- 
pany of their chartered rights by 
the bill brought into paruament, 
which, had it paſſed into a law, 
would Have been a dangerous pre- 
cedent, and created a new execu- 
tive power unknown to the conſti - 
rution of this country, 

«© We moſt — thank your 
majeſty for the diſmiſſion of thoſe 
miniſters from their employments, 
and aſſure your majeſty, that we 
have great confidence in the prin- 
ciples of the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion, and that whilſt they purſue 
meaſures conducive to the Honour 
of the crown and the true intereſts 
of their country, they may ſafely 
rely on the ſupport of the people,” 

g (1 4) f ; 2d. Re · 
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2d. Refolyed, (with leſs than 


ten diſſentients,) That the cordial 


thanks'of this meeting be given to 
fir Cecil Wray, bart, our worthy 
repreſentative, tor his ſieady, uni- 
form, upright and patriotic con- 
duct in parliament, and that he be 
requeſted to preſent the addreſs of 
the electors of Weſtminſter to his 
majeſty, a 

3d. Keſolved, (with leſs than ten 


diſſentients), That the Weſtminſter 


committee be continued, and have 
full power to make all regulations 
relative to the ſame; and that the 


following perſons be added to the 


committee. 

(The names of one hundred per- 
fons were then read, and unanim- 
oully approved of.) 

4th. Reſolved, (unanimouſly, ) 


Thar we will unremittingly perſe- 


vere in our exertions to Procure an 
effeftual and ſubſantial reform of 
arliament, in order that the com- 
— houſe of parliament may 
have a common intereſt with, and 
may ſpeak the voice of the people. 
5th. Reſolved (unanimouſly), 


* That this meeting be adjourned to 
Weitminſter-hall, to Saturday morn- 


ing next. 
CsciL Wa Ar, Chairman, 


No. VII. 
To the Independent Flectors of 
Weſtminſter, 
The very numerous and reſpect- 


able public meeting, held on Tueſ- 
day laſt, at the Court of Requeſts, 
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row, in order to {| the 
and _— ſenſe of the 
expreſſed in thoſe proceedins A 
firmneſs and 2 oh 
As your worth reſentar 
fir Cecil Wray, 5 — 9 
chair in the court of Requely, 
would it not be right and prope 
to call him again to the char 
Weſtminſter-hall? 
Ted. ;. 
Early on Saturday morning, 
immenſe number of eletors am 
bled in Weſtminſter-hall, purſua 
to notice giyen in the public prin 
By twelve o'clock the hall w 
— full, and it is ſuppoſed 
thouſand perſons were preſent, Mr 
Fox then made his appearance, x 
companied by the duke of Bedfort 
earl Fitzwilham, lord Mald-n, | 
Ludlow, Mr, Crewe, Mr. Life 
general Burgoyne, Mr. Fitzpatri 
Mr. Byhg, Mr. Burke, the be 
Mr. St, John, captain Byron, 
Sheridan, Mr, Houſe, &ec. &e. kg 
Mr. Fox at his entrance was n 
ceived with the loudeſt applauſe, & 
Cecil Wray next appezred, attends 
by lord Mahon, lord Mountmom 
Dr. Jebb, &c. &c, and was ſalut 
with loud and repeated acclant 
tions. After ſome time, Mr. kt 
appeared in the front of the hu 
ings, ſupported on one fide by x 
Byng, the member for Middle 
on the other, by Mr. Byron, | 
had called the meeting. Repei 
burſts of applauſe, and the Ws 
of hats, ſeemed for a time top 
miſe a little order, as the au 


having come to ſeveral important 
reſolutions (which have fince ap- 
| ; * in the public papers) and 
| aving adjourned to Saturday next 
(to-morrow) the 1:th day of Fe- 
bruary inſtant, to mect in Weſt- 
minſter-hall : 

The electors are earneſtly re- 
ueſted to attend at Weſtminſter- 
al early in the forenoon, to- mor- 


ries of Mr, Fox were-evidently 
pirited and finking ; when l 
Mahon, foreing his way e 

bigh railing that ſurrounds ! 
court of Common-Pleas, and ft 
ing on, the top of them wared | 
hat with the moſt violent gel! 
tions. Thi operated as a ſign! 
his adherents, A ſet of Wy 
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ſhed on to the huſtings, 

oP - with their hands, and 
zn every act of violence and out- 

due, raiſed ſuch a clamour and 
yproar, a rendered it impothble for 
ur, Fox to be heard. One of them 
Suns at the head of Mr. Fox a 
il, whoſe villainous ingredients 
may be eaſily inferred, from the 
fects it produced upon every indi- 
(dual, within the reach of its nox1- 


„ plainly perceiving that he 
an — = heard, and well 
knowing that in the war of tumult, 
lungs, not reaſon, mult prevail, 
called upon fir Cecil Wray to di- 
nde the aſſembly, as the only poſ- 
ble means to aſcertain the num- 
hers, beyond the power of cavil or 
impoſition, This propoſal was 
conſented to, and Mr. Fox adjourn- 


caving the pofſethon of the hall to 
the friends of adminiſtration, 

Mr, Fox took the opportunity of 
aldrefing the numerous and reſ- 
pectable body of his conſtituents, 
who had accompanied him from 
the hall, and were afſembled in Old 
Palace-yard, from a window in the 
King's-Arms. He was heard with 
the moſt reſpectful attention, at- 
tended with repeated marks of ap- 
plauſe and approbation. After 
which the horſes were taken from 
bis chariot, which was drawn by 
the people from the King's-Arms 
to Devonſhire-houſe, attended by 
multitudes of people of all ranks. 
In paffing through Pall-Mall, they 
fopped a few minutes oppoſite to 
Carlton-houſe, where they rent the 
ar with repeated acelamations. 

The proceſſion was graced by the 
appearance of many ladies at the 
dindous in all the ſtreets, through 


dus influence. The friends of Mr. 


ed to Palace - yard, followed by a 
conſiderable number ot electors, and 


vlich they palled, who wared their 


handkerchiefs in token of approba- 


tion, | 
No. VIII. 
General meeting of the electors of 
Weliminſter, 


Feb. 14, 1784. 
At a moſt numerous meeting of 
the electors of Weſtminſter, Feld 
this day in Weſtminſter-hall, the 
right hon. Charles James Fox hav- 
ing been called to the chair, 

The following reſolutivn and ad- 
dreſs were carried upon a ſhew of 
hands, by a majority of at leaſt Six 
to One. | 

Reſolved, That this meeting will 
unremittingly perſevere in all legal 
and conſtitutional endeavours to 
obtain a more adequate repreſenta- 
tion of the people in the commons 
houſe of parliament, which im- 
portant branch of the legiſlature 
the people muſt ever regard as the 
natural guardian of their unalien- 
able rights, and the independence 
of which is abtolutely eſſential to 
the preſervation of the conttitu- 
tion, as eſtabliſhed by the glorious 
revolution. 

Reſolved, That the following 
addreſs be preſented to his majeſty 
by the hon. Mr. Fox. 

We your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the electors of 
the city of Weſtminſter, whoſe 
names are hereunto ſubſcribed, 
leave to approach your throne wit 
the moſt unfeioned attachment to 
your ſacred perſon, and to the in- 
tereſt of your royal family, 

To aſſure your majeſty, that we 
will uſe our utmeſt endeavours to 
promote that unanimity ſo eſſential 
to the public welfare in the preſent 
critical ſituation of affairs. 

And as we have always regarded 
the commons houſe of parliament, 
as the natural guardian of our un- 
alienable rights, we humbly hope 

_ that 
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that whatever miniſters your ma- 
jeſty may, in your wiſdom, call to 
the high poſts of government, will 
hold the tenſe of that houſe in the 
ſame reſpect as their predeceſſors in 
office have done from the æra of the 
glorious revolution, to the prefent 
period. | 


That your majeſty may long 


reign in the hearts of a happy and 
united people, is the prayer ot your 
faithful ſubjects, 
Reſolved, that this meeting do 
now adjourn, 

C. J. Fox, Chairman. 


No. IX. 


WesTMINsTER MEETING. 
. Feb. 14, 1784. 
At a very numerous and moſt 
reſpectable meeting of the electors 
of Weſtminſter, held this day in 
Weſtminſter-hall, the huſtings that 
had been ill erected by the friends 


of Mr. Fox, near the ſteps of the 


court of Common-Pleas, broke 
down, which prevented the chair 
being taken ſo ſoon as otherwiſe it 
would have been. 

Lord Mahon was then carried in 
triumph to the oppoſite ſide of the 
hall, on the ſhoulders of the elec- 
tors, where his lordſhip moved the 
following reſolution: which being 
printed in very large capitals, on a 
wide ſheet of parchment, was held 
up by him, and was diſtinctly ſeen 
from every part of the hall, The 
reſolution was as follows, and, be- 
ing ſeconded, was carried by a pro- 
digious majority, viz. 

Reſolved, That this meeting do 
adopt all the proceedings of the 

ublic meeting held at the Court of 
equeſts, on Tueſday laſt. | 

Lord Mahon was then carried 
(as above) to the ſteps leading to 
the court of Chancery and King's- 
bench, where the ſaid Reſolution 
was again meved by his lordſhip, 
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ſeconded and carried f 
contiderable — = a (ill more 

Sir Cecil Wray was the 
to the chair at the Sond 
place, and the following reſolution 
were then moved, ſeconded i 
all carried, with very few dif 
tients, The ſecond, third * 
_ — were moved by 

r. Jebb, and ſecond | 
—— "by tad 
Reſolved, firſtly, That this me, 
ing do approve of and confirm the 
addreſs to his majeſty, which wa 
agreed upon in the Court of ge. 
queſts, Weſtminſter-hall, on Tu, 
day laſt. 

Secondly, That the coalition 
formed between the right honour. 
able Charles James Fox, and the 
right hon. lord North, was inju- 
rious to the cauſe of freedom and 
of public virtue, and that the con- 
duct of the conſequent adminiſrs» 
tion was highly detrimental to the 
intereſts of Great Britain and Irs 
land. 

Thirdly, That it is effential ts 
the cauſe of public freedom, tha 
all ranks and orders of men, ſhould 
unite and aſſociate in favour of 
ſubſtantial reform in the repreſen- 
tation of the commons, and thit 
this, or any adminiſtration, wil 
deſerve the ſupport and confideuce 
of the country, in proportion to 
the zeal with which they ſhall brag 
forward, and endeavour to car 
into effect, that ſalutary meaſure 

Fourthly, That the parliamen- 
ary conduct of fir Cecil Wray, batt 
has ever been honourable to bin- 
ſelf, as well as beneficial to his 
country—that he is entitled to ths 
warmeſt gratitude of his confiti 
ents, and in the higheſt degree de 
ſerving of their future confidenc 
and ſupport. 

Fifthly. (On the motion of 1 
right hon, lord Ongley, wh 
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J ſeconded by the right hon. 
id <7 Yi it was unani- 
fly reiolved, 

= thoſe men who ſhall, at 
his period, endeavour to obſtruct 
be recefſary buſineſs of the nation, 
webt to be confidered as enemies 
) their country. 

cinthly, Refolved, (with very 
1 dillentients) That the thanks 
this meeting be given to lord 
hon, lord Mountmorres, and 
r. lebb. 

— Reſolved, That the 
banks of this meeting be given to 
e gentlemen who compoſe the 
nmittee, for conducting the bu- 
nefs of the addreſs of thanks to 
is majeſty for diſmiſſing his late 
popular miniſters, 
Cecil Wray, Chairman. 


No. X. 
Ling's-Arms Tavern, Palace-yard. 
Feb. 18, 1784. 

At a numerous and reſpectable 
eeting of the Weſtminſter com- 
ice, ſummoned by public adver- 
iſement in all the papers. 

Joux BRBTr, eſq. in the chair. 

Reſolved, That the addreſs in- 
tled, «An addreſs of the high 
ſfevard, dean, and court of bur- 
eſſes, and other houſeholders of 
be city of Weſlminſter,“ was ſur- 
eptitiouſſy obtained, and was a 
ealure contrary to the uſual, open, 
ud fair mode of proceeding in this 
ty, 

Reſolved, That the advertiſe- 
ment, calling a general meeting on 
aurday the 14th inſtant, in con- 
quence of the previous meeting 
i the Shakſpeare, and ſigned with 
de cnarman's name, gave timely 
nd ſufficient notice to the electors 
Nt this city that ſuch general meet- 
P's would be held on that day, and 
aA manly and becoming proceed- 


ing, and agreeable to the uſage in 
fuch caſes of this city. 

Reſolved, That the proceedings 
of a meeting, held in the interval 
in the Court of Requeſts, on Tueſ- 
day the 1©th inſtant, called by ano- 
nymous hand-bills and advertiſe- 
ments, defiring at firſt the attend- 
ance only of thoſe who had ſigned, 
or who approved, the addreſs of the 
high-ſteward, dean, and court of 
burgeſſes, and perſevered in by ad- 
vertiſements ſtill anonymous, after 
Saturday the 1oth inſtant (being 
the firſt day on which the hall was 
diſengaged) had been publicly noti- 
fied for the general meeting, were 
altoge: her partial and irreguiar, and 
that the reſolutions of ſuch a meets 
ing cannot with decency be pre- 
tended to have ſpoken the ſenſe of 
the electors of Weſtminſter. 

Reſolved, That the ſaid meet- 
ing in the court of Requelts, even 
if it had been fairly and impartially 
called, being in conſequence of a 
ſummons for electors only, and 
this committee being conſtituted by 
the inhabitants at large of the city 
and liberties of Weſtminſter, the 
extravagant vote paſſed at that 
meeting, for adding one hundred 
members to this committee, cannot 
But he conſidered as an artifice 
which would have been unworth 
a fair aſſembly, and was alſo a di- 
rect and violent infringement of the 
rights of a reſpectable part of the 
conſtituents of this committee, and 
that this committee do accordingly 
treat the attempt with becoming 
indignation, and direct their ſecre- 
tary not to admit the name of any 
one of thoſe hundred perſons ſo ap- 
pointed, upon the books of this 
committee, 

Reſolved, That the ſubſequent 
conduct of the abettors of the ſaid 
meeting and addreſs, by perſever- 


ing 
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ing in anonymous advertiſements 
and ſcurrilous hand- bills, to ap- 
point an earlier hour for taking the 
chair, by naming a chairman pre- 


vious to the meeting, and by other 


inflammatory proceedings, did ma- 
nifeſtly tend to call for and promiſe 
a ſpirit of tumult and confuſion, 
when the meeting ſhould take place; 
and that as ſuch was their preced- 
ing conduct, ſo this committee have 
abund.nt evidence that, during the 
— there was every appear- 
ance of a premeditated plan of riot 
and violence, : 

This committee farther receiving, 
with the molt ſerious concern, in- 
formation of many acts of great 
outrage and violence committed, 
and endeavoured to be committed 
at the general meeting, and more 
particularly of a moſt atrocious at- 
tempt, unprecedented in the annals 
of this country, and abhorrent to 
the nature of Engliſhmen, and 
which might have had the moſt fa- 
tal conſequences, do reſelve, That 
a ſelect committee of nine mem- 
bers be appointed to examine [ully 
into the ſame, and to lay before 


this committee the reſult of their 


enquiries with as much expedition 


as poſſible. 


Reſolved, That the following 
members are choſen as the ſelect 
committee, viz. 

Earl of Surrey, 

Right hon. Rich. Fitzpatrick, 
Sir Godfrey Webſter, bart. 
Thomas Byron, eſq. 

R. B. Sheridan, eſq. 

Dudley Long, eſq. 

A. Wallinger, eſq. 

R. Hollingworth, eſq. 

A. Shove, eſq. 

Reſolved, That this committee 
do adjourn to Friday next, at twelve 
o'clock at noon, to receive the re- 
port of the ſelect committee, and 
on other ſpecial affairs, 

- Joux BxETT, Chairman, 


that period in that part of the! 


King's-Arms Tavern, Palace pat 
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To rnE Poste. 


King's Arms Tavern, p 
We Amine. > 


The committee appointe 
duct the buſineſs of the addres o 
thanks to his majeſty for Ciſmiſine 
his late miniſters, having ſeen n 
the public prints an advertiſemen, 
ſigned C, j Fox, ſtating, that u 
the gereral meeting of the elch 
of Weſtminſter, held in Wei 
ſter-hall on Saturday laſt, the res 
tion and addreſs therein inſengl. 
were carried by a majority of d 
leaſt Six to One; 

This committee think proper 
appriſe the public, that fn 
members of 4 {aid committee & 
politively aſſert, (and are ready 
when properly called upon, to at 
teſt) that they were cloſe to thy 
huſtings the whole time Mr. Fox 
was in the hall, and that ſo gre 
was the noiſe and tumult durag 


that they were not able to heat u 
thing that fell either ffom Mt. Fe 
or from any of his friends, 
The public will therefore jug 
whether it were poſſible for ſo man 
thouſand electors, as were th 
aſſembled, to have aſſented to, 
diſſented from, propoſitions the 
and there aſſerted to have be 
made, from the utter impoſhbilit 
of hearing or underſtanding tl 
purport of them. 25 
Joh CyvrcH1LL, Cham 


No. XII. 


| Feb. 20, 178ʃ 
At a numerous and molt relp 
able adjourned meeting of the Ve 
minſter Committee of Aﬀociatiol 
Joux BaET r, eq. in the chaif 
The, report of the ſelect comm 
tee was received and read. 
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geport of the ſelect committee 
gointed to examine into the = 
qutrage and violence committe 
the general meeting held in 
«dmintter hall, on Saturday the 
inſtant, : 
275 a ſerious and full enquiry 
© the circumſtance attending the 
rages -ommitted, and the tu- 
ults attempted to be raiſed at the 
neral meeting, held on Saturday 
te 14th inftant, at Weſtminſter- 
1, your {elect committee find it 
bbantiated by the moſt indifput- 
ble teſtimony, that there were ſe- 
ral bands of ruffians diſperſed 
rough the hall, who your com- 
nee have reaſon to believe, were 
ther electors or inhabitants of 
Vellminſter, and who acted evi- 
ally upon a concerted plan, and 
hoſe outrages were ſuch, as to 
danger even the lives of perſons 
hom your committee have exa- 
ined, 
Upon the ſubje&t which your 
mmittee are more particularly 
reed to examine into, they find 
pon a full inveſtigation and exa- 
nation of evidence, that after 
it. Fox had been ſome time in the 
ont of the huſtings, and while he 
s addreſſing the electors (his 
nincipal opponents being at a con- 
derable diſtance) a canvas bag was 
brown at him, 
[t appears by the manner in 
ch this was done, and from the 


=O 


lat the contents ſhould diſcharge 
demſelves in the face of Mr. Fox. 
Your committee find, that though 
texecution of this failed in part, 
u Mr, Fox, and many perſons 
Nom four committee have care- 
h examined, were inſtantly and 

nolertly afflicted by a noiſome pow- 
4 'nd vapour which iſſued from 


gular conſtruction of the bag, 
at the intention muſt have been 
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That an attempt was immedi- 
ately made by ſome ruffians to re- 
cover the bag: but that it was de- 
tained hy the exertions of perſons 
whom your committee have exa- 
mined, and that afterwards being 
produced at Devonſhire-houſe in 
the preſence of a great number of 
perfons, your committee have the 
teſtimony of gentlemen, who were 
immediately, upon ſmelling the 
powder at a diſtance, ſeized with 
violent coughing and ſickneſs, and 
that fome ot thoſe gentlemen were 


affected thereby for the remaining 


part of the evening. 

That upon this is was determin- 
ed to have the contents examined 
by ſome eminent chemiſt ; whoſe 
opinion your committee ſubjoins. 

Your committee have alſo the 
affidavits of perſons, to ſubſtantia e 
the identity of the bag and con- 
tents delivered to Mr. Stock, 

Your ſelect committee have alſo 
the moſt reſpectable authorities, 
which render it unqueſtionable, that 
euphorbium 15 a drug of ſo poiſon- 
ous and ſubtle a nature, that a very 
ſmall quantity reaching the ſtomach 
of any perſon, might produce the 
moſt fatal conſequences. \ 

(Signed) Godfrey Webſter, 

homas Byron, 
R. Hollingworth, 
R. Fitzpatrick, 
Dudley Long, 
J. A. Wallinger, 
R. B. Sheridan, 
A. H Shove. 
The teſtimony of Mr. Stock re- 


ferred to by the above report. 
„Having examined very care- 


fully the contents of the bag brought 
to me by Mr. Robinſon and an- 
other gentleman, I find it to con- 
tain capſicum and euphorbium- 
The euphorbium is extremely well 


diſguiſed, being in powder, and 


therefore I am led to judge it to be 
that, 
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that, more from its great activity than 
from its viſible appearance; I exa- 
mined it with great caution, and 
indeed apprehenhon, becauſe I have 
been frequently affected by it; yet, 
with all my caution of ſtopping my 
noſe and mouth, I felt its effects. 
My ſervants who were in the 

lace, or accidentally paſſing, were 
inſtantly ſeized with heat in the 
noſe and throat, and violent cough- 
ing, A perſon coming mto the 
warehouſe from the air was affected 
by it immediately. The quality of 


| both theſe ingredients, more par- 


ticularly euphorbium, is extremely 
noxious and dangerous when ap- 
plied ſo as to he taken into the eyes, 
noſe, and mouth; it occaſions vio- 
tent and extreme inflammation, diſ- 
charge of watery humour from the 
eyes and noſe, and violent and in- 
tolerable heat in the throat ; it will 
occaſion ulcerations in the throat; 
indeed, when violent inflammation 
is excited in any part, there is no 
ſaying where ſuch ſymptoms ma 
end, nor 1s there any reaſon why it 
may not produce effects that will 
put an end to life. 

« Wy. STOCK, Ludgate- hill.“ 


For the further ſatisfaction of 
ſome members of this committee, 
who are oppoſcrs of the addreſs and 
proceedings ſigned by Mr. Fox, the 
chairman of the ſelect committee 
offered to enter into the detail of 
the evidence upon which the ſelect 


committee had founded their re- 


port; and at the deſire of thoſe 
gentlemen, a reſpectable witneſs, 


Who had not attended the ſelect 


committee, was called in and exa- 
mined by this committee. The 
following refolutions were then 
unanimouſly agreed to: 

Reſolved unanimouſly, That this 
committee, conceiving a juſt in- 


. Cignation at the enormity of the 


proceedings ſtated in * report 
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of their ſelect committee, 4 
tinue the appointment of the & 
ſelect committee, and 
2 them to purſue the * 
ectual methods for the diſcovers, 
the authors and inſtrument; * 
tumults and acts of Outrage fate 
in their report; and more eſyec; 
to uſe their utmoſt endearoun 
detect the contrivers and pere 
trators of that atrocious atten; 
which diſgraces humanity and 
manners of a free people, 

Reſolved, That, for the funde 
ance of this object, immediate x 
plication be made to the magiln 
of Weſtminſter ; and this commins 
do hereby offer a reward of ty 
hundred guineas, to any perſon « 
perſons, who _ diſcover 1) 
parties concerned in preparing d 
ſaid bag and ay ay | 
throwing the ſame, knowing 
contents thereof; which ſum 1 
placed in the hands of Meſſ. Drun 
mond and Co, bankers, Charing 
croſs, to be paid on convidtion 
any of the offenders. 

This buſineſs being ſettled, | 
was moved, that, whereas an 1 
vertiſement has appeared in ſere 
of the public papers, ſigned jol 
Churchill, purporting that the n 
mult near the huſtings, in Vet 
minſter-hall, on Saturday the 14t 
inſtant, was ſuch as to preven! tl 
perſons neareſt the huſlings fr 
bearing what fell either from Mt 
Fox, or any of his friends: 

And reſolved, (with one diet 
tient) that it appears to this co 
mittee, that no perſon, or nung 
of perſons, aſſembled near the dui 
ings, for the purpoſe of intern} 
ing the proceedings of the meeut 
by tumult and clamour, have 4 
right to impeach the validity 
ſuch proceedings, under 2 0 
that the propoſitions could nd! 
diſtinctly heard, when the {ent 
queſtions were regularly put}. 
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| the meeting, and de- 
—_— to the uſual mode, 
| 4 ſhew of hands ; and that the 
finuation contained in the above- 
"tioned advertiſement can only 
conſidered as an attempt from 
- minority who diſſented from 
e proceedings agreed to on the 
th of February, to convey an 
founded imputation upon the 
ndour, fairneſs, and impartiality, 


chairman, as well as of the ma- 
rity of electors aſſembled on that 


Mijourned to Friday the 27th 
February, inſt. at twelve o'clock 


noon, ; 
Joux BxEeT1, chairman. 
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wrative of the Proceedings of the 
Members of the Houſe of Commons, 
who met at the St. Albans Tavern, 
for the Purpoſe of promoting an 
Union of Parties. 


No. I. 


A meeting of ſuch members of 
e houſe of commons as wiſh to 
omote an union of parties, is 
meſtly requeſted at the St, Al- 
ns Tavern, this day, the 26th 
tant, at twelve o'clock preciſely. 


No. II. 


Monday, gs 26, there was a 
ng of the country geptlemen 
the St. Albans Tavern. They 
ie filty-five in number, and, in 
at of property and conſideration 
ide country, truly reſpectable. 
de hon. Mr. Groſvenor, as hav- 
E tod forward in the houſe to 
t the ſtandard of union, was 
ted into the chair. The meeting 
"came to a refolution, declaring 
tity would ſupport, the party 
dſhould, in the preſent diſtracted 
Peat, manifelt a diſpoſition to 


dich characterized the conduct of 


/ 


union ; and they appointed a com- 
mittee of delegates to wait on the 

rincipal perſons, and endeavour, 
bo mediation and treaty, to bring 
about the delirable union. Ac- 
cordingly the committee repaired 
ro St. James's, as Mr, Pitt could. 
only be ſeen there, and they had a 
conference with him of three quar- 
ters of an hour ; the reſult of which 
we do not know, farther than that 
he gave them the moſt explicit aſſu- 
rance that parliament ſhould not 
be diſſolved with his conſent. 


No. III. 


Authentic Account of the Proceedin 
FA the Gentlemen, Members of te 
ouſe of Commons, who aſſembled 
at the St. Albans Tavern on Mon- 
day, Tueſday, and Yeſterday, with 
a View to conciliate Differences, 
and to forward an Union of the 

contending Parties in Parliament. 


On Monday, the 26th inſtant, a 
meeting was held at the St. Albans 
Tavern, for the purpoſe of recom- 
mending an union of parties, when 
an addreſs was agreed to and figned 
by fitty-three members of the houſe 
of commons, and preſented by 2 
committee to the duke of Portland 
and the right hon. William Pitt. 
The committee were, the hon. 
Mr. Groſvenor, the hon. Charles 
Marſham, fir William Lemon, and 
Mr. Powys. The purport of the 
addreſs having already appeared in 

rint, it is unneceſſary to re 
it, To which the following an- 
ſwers were returned : | 

The duke of Portland returned 
for anſwer : 

„That he ſhould think himfelf 
happy in obeying the commands 
of ſo reſpectable a meeting; but 
the greateſt difficulty to him, and 
he imagines ſtill greater -to Mr. 
Pitt, is Mr. Pitt's being in _—_ 

' r, 
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Mr. Pitt's anſwer was: 

« That he will be very ready to 

y attention to the commands of 
fo reſpectable a meeting, and co- 
operate with their wiſhes, to form a 
ſtron zer and more extended admi- 
niſtration, if the ſame can be done 
with principle nd honour,” 

On Tuectday the 27th, the gen- 
tlemen met at the ſaid tavern, 
when there appeared to be ſeventy 
members, and the above anſwers 
being read, they came to the fol- 
lowing reſolutions: 

Reſol-ed, That the thanks of 
this meeting be given to his grace 
the duke of Portland, and the right 
hon. William Pitt, for the atten- 
tion they have reſpeCtively declared 
themſelves ready to pay to the re- 
quiſitions preſented to them in our 

names. 

Reſolved, ſecondly, That, in 
anxious expectation of a corglal 
co-operation of great and reſpect- 
able characters acting on the ſame 
public principles, we beg leave to 
expreſs our moſt earneſt wiſh, that 
ſome explanation may be had be- 
tween the duke of Portland and 
Mr. Pitt on any difficulty in that 
* of confidential intercourſe, 

eſolved, thirdly, That we do 
not preſume to point out the mode 
in which ſuch mutual explanation 
may be obtained, ſtudiouſly avoid- 
ing any interference on our part, 
which may impede or counteract 
whatever ſteps are taken towards 
that communication which it is our 
object to effect. 

Reſolved, fourthly, That the 
chairman be defired to communi- 


cate the reſolutions to his grace of 


Portland and Mr. Pitt. 

The reſolutions being commu- 
nicated to Mr. Pitt, he returned 
the following anſwer : 

&« Mr, Pitt having received from 
ſo reſpectable a meeting an intima- 


, 
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tion of their wiſhes 5 
planation may be — > 
dulce of Portland and himſelf 2 
any difficulties in the way of * 
fidential intercourſe, beg to he 
Mr. Groſvenor {the Chairman) * 
there are no difficulties on his l 
in the way of an immediate Inters 
courſe with the duke of Portland 
on the ſubject of an union, con- 
ſiſtent with honour and principle, 
which he agrees with the . 
of the meeting in thinking of the 
greateſt importance in the preſent 
ſtate of the country, If, on his 
grace's part, there are any obje 
tions to ſuch intercourſe, Mr. Pin 
wiſhes to have them ſtated, a 
will immediately give a direct u 
{wer with regard to them,” 

The duke of Portland returne 
the following anſwer (addrefled 1 
the chairman) : 4 


Devon-houſe, Thur 
Jan. 29, 1784, 
Sir, | 

As you have ſo very obliging 
communicated to me the aſſurne 
you have received from Mr, Pit 
e that there are no dithculte 
his part in the way of an immedis 
intercourſe between him and me, ( 
the ſubject of an union of parti 
and that he 1s ready to gire an 
mediate and direct anſwer to 
objections which I may hae 
ſuch intercourſe,” my fincert1 
clination to concur in the wiſles 
the very reſpectable meeting 
which you fo worthily fil t 
chair; and my anxious der 
ſee ſuch an adminiſtration fom 
upon a ſolid and ſecure bal 
may reſtore harmony to th 
ſtrated empire, and may be! 
titled to the confidence and ſup 
of every true friend of Jus d 
try, make it neceflary for m 
trouble you with a repetiuon a 


( 


1 


— — — 
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ions which I aſſigned to you and 
her gentlemen who delivered me 
the repreſentation and requiſition 
of vour meeting of the 26th of 
anvary, for declining an imme- 
lie interview with Mr. Pitt, on 
ve nreſent arduous fituation of 
thlic affairs. 

| had the honour of ſtating to 
ou, I did not think it poſſible that 
ſuch a meeting would tend to for- 
wird the deſirable end we all wiſh, 
4 long as Mr. Pitt remained in his 
miniſterial capacity, notwithſtand- 
ing the reſolution of the houſe of 
ommons of the 16th inſtant. Un- 
fer theſe circumſtances the embar- 
raſſnent ſeems mutual, and difficult 
to be got over; but if any expe- 
ent can be deviſed for removing 
t, ſhall be extremely ready to 
onfer with Mr. Pitt, and to con- 
ibute every faculty in my power 
promote the object of our joint 
aſhes, 

[ have the honour to be, 

With great reſpect, 

Your moſt obedient 
(Signed) Po T LAND. 
Ibo. Groſvenor, eſq. 

chairman. 


Thurſday the 29mh. The gen- 
men met, and there being above 
gbey members preſent, they came 
the following reſolution : 

Reſolved, That the chairman be 
queſted to return our thanks to 
de duke of Portland and Mr. Pitt, 
che additional favour they have 
by gien of their attention to our 
thes, 

To expreſs our cordial ſatisfac- 
"tv find they agree in opinion 
th this meeting, that an union 
't the higheſt importanee, and is 
tj: of their joint wiſhes, 

To inimate to them, that after 
tle declarations, we are the more 


| - f) confirmed in our hope and 
i v4 
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expectation, that by the intervens 


tion of mutual friends, ſome ex- 
pedient may be adviſed, which - 
tend to retnove the difficulty whic 
is ſtated to be the moſt material ob- 
ſtacle to a communication between 
them, on the ſubject of a cordial 
and permanent union. | 

(Signed) T. GrosvenoRs 

chairman. 

The members then adjourned to 
Monday next. 

[It is but faitneſs to add, that 


the duke of Portland had ſeen Mr. 


Pitt's anſwer, but Mr. Pitt has not 
yet ſeen the duke's.] 


No. IV. 


St. Albans Tavern, Saturday, 
Jan. 31, 1784. 

At a meeting held by the gen- 
tlemen, members of the houſe of 
commons, who affembled from 
time to time, with a view to con- 
ciliate differences, and to forward 
an union of the contending parties 


in parliament, the following an- 


ſwers were received and read: 


Mr. Pitt has already had the 
honour of ſtating to Mr. Groſ- 
venor, that there are no difficulties 
on his part in the way of an im- 
mediate intercourſe for the purpoſe 
of effectiug an union conſiſtent 
with honour and prineiple- With 
regard to the embarraſſment ſtated 
by the duke of Portland in, his 
grace's letter, referred to in the 
reſolutions of the meeting, ariſing 


from Mr. Pitt's remaining in his 
miniſterial capacity, it is an em- 


barraſſment which Mr, Pitt cannot 
remove, by reſignation, in order to 
negociate. In theſe circumſtances, 
Mr. Pitt has it not in his power to 
ſuggeſt any expedient, but is very 
defirous of learning whether the 
duke of Portland can propoſe any 
thing which his grace conſi lers ag 
fuch ; and he begs at the ſame 

(8) time 
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time to add, that his preſent mini- 
ſterial capacity is no obſtacle to his 
diſcuthng every point that relates to 
the deſirable object in queition, as 
freely and openly as he could do in 
any other ſituation, 

Berkeley-ſquare, 

31ſt Jan. 1784. 


Devon-houſe, Sat. 
31ſt Jan, 1784. 
Sir, 

I am extremely ſorry that Mr. 
Pitt appears ſo poſitively to decline 
ſuggeſting any expedient, on his 
part, to remove the difficulties 
which obſtruct the confidence you 
deſire. I believe you will agree, 
that the continuance of the preſent 
miniſtry and the honour of the 
Houſe of commons are not very 
eaſily reconcileable. 

It was the ſenſe of thoſe diffi- 
culties, and my earneſt defire of 
complying with the opinions of 
gentlemen, whoſe ſentiments claim 
my higheſt reſpect, that induced 
me to ſuggeſt the poſſibility of an 
expedient which you will eaſily diſ- 
cern would not depend upon me. 
The recollection of ſimilar events 
in two ſucceſſive years led me to 
flatter myſelf that there was a mid- 
dle way between the actual reſigna- 
tion of miniſters and the neglect of 
what appeared. on the journals of 
the houſe of commons. I hoped 
that Mr. Pitt would have adverted 
to thoſe events, and I truſt they 
will yet have due weight with 
him; I ſhall moſt certainly rejoice 
in any propoſition that can promiſe 
to lay a baſis for the tranquillity aud 
ſettlement which are the objects of 
our common wiſhes. 

I have the honour to be, with 


great truth and regard, fir, your 


moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 


(Signed) PorRTLand. 
Tho. Groſvenor, eſq, ya 
chairman, | 


PAPERS 


The meeting, after dinj, 
ther, adjourned to Mond 
ſecond of February, at 


S 107%, 


ay, the 


eleven 


o'clock, The chair to he +. 
preciſely at twelve. __ 


The following Members of the 
Houſe of Commons, with other; 
whoſe names we have not bees 
able to aſcertain, attended the 
meetings lately held at the &. 
Albans Tavern, with a viest 
effect an Union of Parties, ad 
thus lay the ground for a fg 
and permanent Adminiltraticn, 

THomas GROSVEnos, cfg, 

chairman. 
Francis Anneſley, eſq. 
Jobn Barrington, eſq. 
Hon. George Berkeley 
Richard Wilbraham Bootle, ef 
Hon. William Bouverie 
Tho. Berney Bramſton, eſq, 
Viſcount Bulkeley 
John Buller, jun. eſq. 
Sir George Cornyall 
Sir Rob. Saluſbury Cotton 
John Dawes, eſq. 
Baron Dimſdale 
William Drake, jun. eſq, 
The hon. George Keith Feu 
ſtone | 

Earl Euſton 
Wiltiam Ewer, eſq. 
Hon. Archibald Frazer 
Thomas Gilbert, eſq. 
Ambroſe Goddard, eſq. 
George Graham, eſq. 
Sir Harry Gough 
Benjamin Hammett, elq. 
Hon. Thomas Harley 
E. Hervey, eſq. 
Sir Harry Houghton 
Arthur Holdſworth, eſſ. 
Filmer Honey wood, elq. 
Sir Richard Hotham 
Sir George Howard 
William Huſſey, eſq. 
Benjamin Keene, y 1 
Thomas Kemp, elq. _ 
Richard Payne Knight, *9 0 


un Lie 


dir Robert Lawley 
cir William Lemon 
Sir James Tylney Long 
Hon, James Luttrell 
Hon. general Luttrell 
William Lygon, elq. 
dir Horace Mann 
Hon, Charles Marſham 
Sir Joſeph Mawbey 
Sir Roger Moſtyn 
John Parry, elq. 
Henry Veurſe, eq. 
William Pochin, eſq. 
Thomas Powys, eſq. 
William Praed, eſꝗ. 
John Purling,  etq. 
Sir Walter Rawlinſon 
Abraham Rawlinſon 
Henry Rawlinſon 8 
Sir Matthew White Ridley 
John Rolle, eſg. 
Cha. W. Boughton Rouſe, eſq. 
Thomas Scott, eſq. 
dir George Shuckburgh _ 
Humphry Sibthorpe, eſq. 
John Sinclair, elg, 
dit Thomas George Skipwith 
Villam Charles Sloper, eſq. 
Robert Smith, eſq. 
Sit Robert Smith 

ohn Smyth, eſq. 
Peer — 13 eſq. 
Thomas Stanley, eſga. 
Strutt, eſq. 

on. John Sutton 
Clement Taylor, eſq. 
John Tempeſt, eſq. 
Rod, Thiſtlethwayte, eſq. 
belby Thompſon, eſq. 

dir John Trevelyan 

Thomas Whitmore, eſq. 

du John Borlaſe Warren 
Jokn Wilmot, eſq. | 
Glynn Wynn, 4 


No. V. 


* Albans Tavern, Monday,. Fe- 


druary 2, 1784. 


At a meeting of the gentlemen, 
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who aſſembled from time to time, 
with a view to conciliate differences, 
and to forward an union of the 
contending parties in parliament, 
the following letters were read : 


Feb. 1, 1784, 
Berkeley-ſquare. 

Mr. Pitt being ſincerely deſir- 
ous that there ſhould not continue 
any obſtacie in the way of ſuch an 
intercourſe as has been wiſhed for, 
regrets that it is not in his power to 
ſuggeſt expedients to remove the 
difticulty felt by the duke of Port- 
land, He does not underitand pre- 
ciſely what is the middle way which 
his grace ſeems to allude to; the 
events in the two years to which his 
grace refers, appear to Mr, Pitt to 
have been only modes of reſigna- 
tion, and ſuch a meaſure, in order 
to enter into a negociation, is what 
the preſent miniſtry, as has been 
already declared, cannot agree to 
whenever any expedient is directly 
ſtated, Mr, Pitt will be happy to 


give every explanation upon it. 


Devon-houſe, Monday 
morn, 2d Feb. 1784. 

Sir, 
I very ſincerely regret that the 
expedient to which I referred, 
ſhould be thought unapplicable to 


the difficulties I had ſlated. I cer- 


tainly ſuggeſted it as a mode of re- 
fignation, but as a mode of reſigna- 
tion the leaſt embarraſſing to go- 
vernment in the ordinary functions 
of office, and at the ſame time as a 
proof of a diſpoſition to conſult the 
honour of the houſe of commons, 
as it ſtands pledged by the reſolu- 
tion of the 16th of January. This 
laſt is a preliminary, which, as a 
friend to the ſpirit of the conſtitu- 
tion, I muſt think myſelf bound 
invariably to require, 


enters of the houſe of commons, With reſpect to myſelf, I am 
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willing to hope that I have not been 
miſtaken in the conception I form- 
ed of your wiſhes, S ſuppoſing 
that it was with Mr. Pitt that you 
were deſirous I ſhou!d have a liberal 
and unreſerved intercourſe, and 
not with the head of an adminiſtra- 
tion, to which I was merely to 
bring an acceſſion of ſtrength. But 
Mr, Pitt's meſſage places him in 
another character; and your own 
good ſenſe will readily ſuggeſt to 
you, that it was impoſſible for me 
to ſuppoſe that your expectations 
extended to a confidential eonfe- 
rence with him as the repreſenta- 
tive of the preſent adminiſtration. 

If I had done this, I muſt have 
fallen in your eſleem, (which, I 
aſſure you, is a very ſerious object 
to me) as I ſhould have ſhewn my- 
ſelf inſenſible of what is due to 
the houſe of commons. 

I have unreſervedly ſubmitted 


to you my ideas of the extent of 


your expectations, In contormity 
with thoſe expectations, (Mr. Pitt 
having uniformly declined to ſug— 
geit any expedient on his part) I 
took the liberty of ſuggeſting an 
expedient; which 1 thought might 

ut us into a ſituation, in waich the 
Intercourſe you wiſhed might take 
Place with propriety. 

[ ſhall be happy to find that my 
propoiitions have met with your 
approbation ; but in every point I 
hope that my anxiety to merit the 
partiality you have ſhewn me, wall 
eatitle me to its continuance. 

I have the honour to be, | 

With great regard and eſteem, 
Sir, 
Your moſt faithful, and 
Obedient ſervant, 

(Signed) PorRTLAND. 

T. Groſvenor, eſq. 


The meeting adjourned to this 


day. 
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No. VI. 


St. Albans Tavern. 


At the meeting of the gent 
members of the houſe of comma 
held at the St, Albans Tavern th 
day, the following reſolution wy 
unanimouſly come to ; 

«© That whatever may be ths 
iſſue of the preſent conteſt beine 
the two parties in the houſe d 
commone, we will ſteadily perſe. 
vere in our endeavours to effec the 
object of this meeting, which hy 
been unanimouſly approved ad 
adopted by the houſe of common 
namely, the procuring a firm, ef. 
cient, extended, united admini. 
ſtration, intitled to the confidence 
of the people, and ſuch as may 
have a tendency to remove the u- 
fortunate divitons and diſtractom 
of this country.” 

Adjourned to Monday, twele 


o'clock. 
Feb. 4, 1784. 
No. VII. 


Monday, Feb. g, at tvelre 
o'clock, there was another meet- 
ing of the independent member 
of the houſe of commons, at the 
St. Albans Tavern; Mr. Gro 
venor, member for the city d 
Cheſter, in the chair, The ger. 
tlemen of the committee, after 
the minutes of the ſeveral forme! 
meetings were read, made report 
of another conference held vit 
Mr. Pitt on the ſubject of an unis 
of parties; but as the duke « 
Portland refuſes to treat while Mr, 
Pitt continues in office, the neg 
ciation is ſuſpended, The preſet 
ſtate of parties in the nation Fl 
then very generally canvaſſed, and 
it was 7elotved that the preſen 
meeting ſhould continue to be It 
once a week, at leaſt, during th 
fitting of parliament, in order g 


UI 


watch any period that may preſent, 
„ forwarding ſuch an union as 
ems to be abſolutely neceſſary at 
this particular juncture, and to re- 
commend it in their places in par- 
lament. As the houſe of com- 
mons met at two o*clock, they 
broke up ſoon, and went down to 
Weſminſter to attend parliumentary 
luſneſs, There were about fitty 
members preſent, including the 
chairman and gentlemen of the 


committee. 
No. VIII. 


& Albans Tavern, February 13, 
1784. 

At a meeting of members of the 
houſe of commons, deſirous of pro- 
moting an union of parties ; the 
hon, Charles Marſham in the chair, 
(in the abſence of T. Groſvenor, 
eſq, confined by Hneſs) the tollow- 
ing reſolutions were unanimouſly 
greed to: 

. To repreſent to the right hou, 
William Pitt, and to the right hon. 
Charles James Fox, the ſatisfaction 
we have received from the manly, 
candid, and explicit avowal they 
hare reſpectively made of their pub- 
lic views; and to intimate to them, 
tuat in conſequence of this mutual 
explanation, we entertain a molt 
alured hope, that ſuch an admini- 
ſration as the houſe of commons 
k unanimouſly declared to be re- 
quite, may be obtained by an 
non conlittent with principle and 
bonour. 

2, That the thanks of this meet- 
as de given to the right hon. Fre- 
dae lord North, for the public 
nd voluntary declaration he has 
made of his fincere and earneſt de- 
ire to promote, as far as depends 
<a a cordial and permanent 
Won, 


C. Marsyan, chairman. 


P ER 
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Feb. 18. 
Tt is with no ſmall degree of 
confidence that we aſſure the public 
of his majeſty's diſpoſition to com- 
ply with the wiſhes of the houſe of 
commons in bringing about an 
union of parties: to this end on 
Sunday laſt his majeſty ſent for his 
race of Portland to meet Mr. Pitt, 
in the hope of ſertling an admini- 
ſtration to the ſatisfaction of the 
houſe of commons at leaſt, if not 
to the nation at large, In anſwer 
to the meſſage, his grace expreſſed a 
readineſs to attend his majeſty at all 
times, but declined a meeting with 
Mr, Pitt. And thus the matter 
ſtands at preſent, 


No. X. 

March 1, there was another 
meeting of the country gentlemen 
at the St, Albans Tavern, when 
the hon, Charles Marſham and 
Mr. Powys ſtated to the company 
the circumſtances of the negocia- 
tion, which they had conducted for 
ſome days paſt, and which had un- 
happily concluded with as little 
ſucceſs as the former endeavours of 
that body. They ſaid, that when 
the duke of Portland delivered his 
final anſwer, that he could not meet 
Mr. Pitt, until he had ſhewn a diſ- 
poſition to comply with the wiſhes 
of the houſe of commons, either 
by an actual or virtual refignation ; 
and Mr, Pitt had peremptorily de- 
clared, that he would do neither 
the one nor the other as a prelimi- 
nary to negociation ; it was thought 
that an expedient might be found 


to clear the ground, and bring them 


to an interview, without any con- 
ceſſion of principle, but only a con- 
ceſſion of mode. With this view 
it was, that a meſſage was ſent from 
his majeſty to the duke of Portland. 
intimating, © his majcſty's earneſt 

(K 3) delire 
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defire, that his grace ſhould have a 
perfonal conference with Mr. Pitt, 
tor the purpoſe of forming a new 
adminiſtration on a wide batis, and 
on fair and equal terms.“ This 
meſſage was conſidered by the duke 
of Portland as a removal of the 
previous obitacle, ſince, though it 
was not a declaration on the. part of 


Mr. Pitt, it was tantamount to a 


virtual reſignation, The prelimi- 
naries of the conference were next 
to be conſidered, and here an objec- 
tion preſented itſelf which called 
for the explanation of a term in 
the meſſage, His grace could have 
no objection to the word fair—it 
was a general term, and he and Mr, 
Pitt might, in framing the arrange» 
mente, mutually diſcuſs what they 
conlidered to be fair; but the other 
term in the meſſage, the word equal, 
was a more ſpecific and limited 
term; it might be conſtrued vari- 
ouſly, and his grace thought it ne- 
ceſſary, as a preliminary to negoci- 
ation, that Mr. Pitt ſhould explain 
preciſely what he meant by the 
word equal. In an anſwer to this, 
Mr. Pitt ſaid, in a meſſage, that 
there was no occaſion, in his mind, 
of entering into an explanation of 
the term, as it could be beſt ex- 
plained in a perſonal conference. 
The duke of Portland replied to the 
pegociators, that it was impoſſible 
for him to agree to any perſonal 
conference on a preliminary meſ- 
ſage, the terms of which the author 
refuſed to explain. Mr. Pitt per- 
ſevered in his reſolution not to ex- 
plain the word; and here the nego- 
ciation broke off- On this ſtate- 
ment of the caſe, Mr. Marſham and 
Mr. Powys delivered their ſenti- 
ments, and a reſolution was pre- 
pared and adopted by the meeting 
to the following effect. 

« This meeting having heard. 
with infinite concern, that an inter- 


mended me to your 
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view between the duke of p. 
doubt reſpecti a ſingle word, * 
unanimouſly of opinion, t 
would be no difhogourable ia 
either of the gentlemen to gin way 
and might be highly xdvantarioy 
to the public welfare,” 


been one of the moſt © any | w 
of the preſent year, and, inded, 
one of the moſt extraordinary ful 
of our conſtitutional freden, it . 
been thought a matter, of ſome cis 
fity- to preſerve ſome of the mift in 
portant papers that appeared in i 
courſe of it, 


No. I, 


To the Worthy and Indepente: 
Electors of the City and Libs 
of Weſtminſter, 


Gentlemen, | 
His majeſty's miniſters havin 
thought fit, in contradicdion to ther 
own declarations, in defiance of the 
ſenſe of the houſe of common, 
and without any public pretencs 
whatever, to ſabjed?- the nation 10 
all the inconventercies which mul 
infallibly attend a diſſolution « 
arliament at the preſent moment, 
i humbly beg leive, once more, tt 
folicit the favour of your votes and 
intereſt, to repreſent this great ui 
reſpectable city. 19 
To ſecure to the people of thy 
country the weight which belong 
to them in the ſcale of the conſis 
tion, has ever been the principle 
ray political conduct. 
Conſcious that in every fu, 
(whether in or out of offre) I 
invariably adhered to this ſyſtem, | 
cannot but flatter myſelf that jm 
will again give your ſand! 
thoſe principles which cries 
notice, 

whed 
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que periods, to ho 
dur ſuflrages. 

J 1 — honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your moſt devoted and grateful 
Humble ſervant, 

C. J. Fox. 
8. lames's- ſtreet, 

March 24+ 


No. II. 


T2 the Worthy and Independent 
letors of the City and Liberty 


of Weliminiter, 


Gentlemen, 
When the popular deluſion in 


firour of the preſent miniſtry was 
ſupp1ſed to be moſt prevalent, I was 
onfident that the good ſenſe and 
adineſs of the electors of Weſt- 
iner would be proof agaĩnſt every 
n anc. every temptation, 

The unparalleled ſucceſs which I 
have experienced upon my canvas, 
fully juitifies this confidence, and I 
have the greateſt reaſon to expect 
that you partiality towards me 
ill appear to have increaſed in 
proportion to the perſecution of my 
enemies. a 
A; I have ever ſtood forth, and 
km aluays reſolved to continue firm 
In the cauſe of the people, ſo. it is 
pot to be wondered at that I ſhould 
t all times be the object of the en- 
uty of that pernicious faction 
phoſe principles are as adverſe to 
de conſtitution as the dark and ſe- 
ret manner in which they have 
adeavoured to enforce them. 
| It would hare been my moſt ear- 
avi to have paid my reſpects in 
ron to every individual elector, 
lie extent of the city had not 
ae it impothible, 

The very flattering reception 1 
re met with among thoſe whom I 
Rye had the opportunity of ſeeing, 


lich induced you, at two ſubſe- 
| nour me with 
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cannot but add to my regret upon 
this account, | 

My public conduct is too well 
known to you to make any profeſ- 
ſions neceſſary; upon that ground 
I firſt experienced your partiality, 


upon that alone I can expect to re- 


tain it, 

To you who have approved it, I 
need ſay no more; and I will not 
be guilty of the unbecoming flattery 
to thoſe who have differed trom me, 
as to pretend that I ſhall in any de- 
gree deviate fr that line of poli - 
tical conduct which firſt recom- 
mended me to your notice. 

Upon theſe tried principles, I 
once more beg leave to ſolicit your 
votes, intereſt, and poll, at the en- 
ſuing election; and I do aſſure you 
that no expreſſions can do juſtice to 
the ſentiments of gratitude and 
eſteem with which 

I am, gentlemen, 
Your moſt obedient and 
Devoted ſervant, 
C. J. Fox. 
St, James's-ſtreet, 
March 31, 1784. 


No. III. 


The following Note was ſent to the 
High Bailiff of Weſtminſter. 
Shakſpeare Tavern, Friday 
: evening, April 2. 
Mr. Fox's committee moſt ear- 
neſtly requeſt the high-bailiff of 
Weſtminſter, to exert the powers 


_ veſted in him by law, for the pre- 


ſervation of the peace, and of the 
freedom of election during the poll, 
in order to prevent a repetition of 
the outrages of this day, ſo diſgrace» 
ful to the police, and ſo dangerous 
to the ſafety of the peaceable elects 


ors of this city. * 


To the High-Bailiff of 
Weſtminſter . | 


— "ICS 
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No. IV. | 
April 2. 

Mr. Fox's committee, in juitice to 
the independent electors of Wel- 
minſter, who were ſo ſhamefully 
prevented this- day from coming up 
to the hultings to poll in his favour, 
by a gang of ſailors, headed by na- 
val officers, and carrying his ma- 
jeſty's colours, think it incumbent 
on them to declare that they have 
taken ſuch precautions as they are 
aſſured will prevent ſimilar outrages 
on this occaſion, and enable the 
peaceable electors of the ſaid city to 
give their ſuffrages without further 
moleſtation. 


No. V. 


Shakſpeare, April 4, 1784. 
Ws TMINSTER ELECTION. 


The committee for conducting the 
election of Mr. Fox have received 
information that a great number of 
lodgers and others, not legally qua- 
Iified to vote. have polled for lord 
Hood and fir Cecil Wray. 

The committee requeſt the moſt 
immediate communication of them, 
and of all other events that tend to 
contaminate the freedom and fair- 
neſs of the election. 

As the meaſures taken by this 
committee to reſtore peace and good 
order, have been found peifectly ef- 
fetual, they carneilly requeſt the 
friends of Mr. Fox to vote as early 
as poſſible to-marrow, when, with- 
out doubt, the iſſue of the poll will 
bs as flattering to their old and true 
favourite as the arts practiſed lat 
Saturday, in bringing up all the 
ſervants and dependants of the 
king's houthold—all the ſoldiers 
and ſerjcants of the guard—all the 
people of the queen's band of mu- 
he, and many other deſcriptions of 


great majority. 
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perſons, trained to obey the Word 
command, ſeem to have Liven 
temporary triumph to his enenje 
By order of the committee 

| J. R. Cocks, fer, 


No, VI. 


Woop's Horer, April 0 


The committee for conduct 
the election of lord Hood aud f 
Cecil Wray, preſent their compli 
ments to ſuch of the worthy inde 
pendent electors of Weſtminierth 
were prevented from giving the 
ſuflrages on the firit and fecou 
days of the poll, (by the vio 
outrages of a deſperate banditti 
Iriſh chairmen and pick-pocket 
and reſpectfully acquaint them th 
through the great vigilance of th 
high-bailiff, the avenues laing 
the huſiings are now ſufficient 
protected by the peace-officers, th 
they may give their votes withe 
uw; ſafety to themſelves; anf tha 
your early attendayce for that pur 
poſe is moſt humbly ſolicited, 

The falſe and inſidious cha 
made by our opponents agua the 
friends of our two worthy c-nd 
dates, of having been diturbers d 
the peace, in preventing the elect 
from approaching the huſlng 
cannot be more evinced than by tat 
great majority gained by you of 
Saturday, ſolely owing to the, goot 
order then kept; and this commit 
tee maſt ardently ſolicit every ade 
their good friends in this nod 
ſtruggle, to ſupport ſuch peace ug 
good order, as much in reſpect l 
thoſe of the oppoſite party, %'0 
any other; for on this, and Ul 
alone, depends the ſuccels of you 
worthy candidates, and in the end 
cannot fail to produce them 2 


No. VII. 
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No. VII. 


April 6. 
nal RELATION OF FACTS. 
The affertions of Mr. John 


Aab and his committee muſt 
wobtedly obtain due credit with 
rr konelt elector of Weſtminſter. 
he ſecond day of the election, 
univerſally KNOWN, that the 
1s of Mr. Fox were driven 
n the huſtings, and believed in 
Shakipeare by 2 gang of ſail- 
. two of whom, being afier- 

queſtioned, confeſſed that 
g received daily for their ſervices 
\ ſhill ugs a- piece. On Mon- 
„ at the clo e of the poll, the 
re gang, armed with bludgeons, 
e ſeen to come down King- 
eth and knock down ſeveral un- 
med perſons, who had Fox rib- 
nds in their hats. The populace, 
erer, at length made head 
inf them, and ſeverely retaliated 
u them the outrages of that and 
preceding days. Tueſday the 
fe ging began fimilar riots in 
morning. A gentleman was 
ved by them into the houſe of 
Blackmore, taylor, in Henriet- 
treet, where they took from him 
nbband in his hat. One of 
m was, however, ſecured by the 
e-olficers attending about the 
ſings. In the afternoon, long 
re any tumult in Covent-gard- 
two parties of ſailors, armed 
| bludgeons, ran along the 
ind vp Southampton-ſtreet, to 
cnvicion of many hundreds of 
cable ſpectators, with an evident 
ole of making a riot. In con- 
on, however, it appears that 
F were again worſted. This js 
jan recital of known facts. How 
can Mr. John Churchill and 
committee, in their, advertiſe- 
Ws of yelterday morning, darę 
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to charge the late diſorders on the 
triends of Mr. Fox? 


No. VIII. 


To the Worthy Electors of the City 
and Liberties of Weſtminſter. 


Gentlemen, 


The advantage obtained by my 
opponents upon the poll (though 
by no means deciſive) is ſuch as to 
render your utmoſt exertions neceſ- 


ſary. | 
_ intereſts, in this conteſt, 
are much more deeply engaged than 
mine. If the cauſe of the inde- 
pendent electors ſhould, in this in- 
ſtance, be overborne, it is next to 
impoſſible that any man ſhould 
again venture to ſtand for this city 


in oppolition to the nomination of 


the court. 

The queſtion now is not, Who 
ſhall be elected? But who ſhall 
clect? It is not between fir Cecil 
Wray and me, but between the in- 
fluence of the court and the rights 
of the independent electors, 

The number of unpolled votes is 
yet ſo great that there is little doubt 
of your ſucceſs, it proper exertions 
are made, Nothing ſhall be want 
ing on my part; I will ſpare na 
pains: I will ſubmit to every in- 
convenience, rather than be acceſ- 
ſary in delivering you over to that 
ſtare of ſubjection from which you 
ſo honourably reſcued yourſelves at 
the laſt general election. 

I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
| Your moſt obedient and 
Faithful humble ſervant, 


C. J. Fox. 


St. James's-ſtreet, Tueſday, 


No. IX. 
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No. IX, 
April 6. 
To the truly independent Electors 
of Weſtminſter, 


A cauſe ſupported by the influ- 
ence of a court and the union of 
two great and powerful noblemen, 
is neceſſarily capable of more ſud- 
den exertion than an oppoſition 
reſting ſolely on the ſeparate efforts 
of many free and independent indi- 
viduals. To this circumftance, fir 
Cecil Wray is wholly indebted for 
his temporary majorities. But the 
tide is now turned. Yeſterday you 
gained an advantage, however ſmall, 
yet ſufficient to animate you to fur- 
ther endeavours, If you have ſtill 
the ſpirit which you ſhewed in your 
firſt election of Mr. Fox, it is un- 
doubtedly = in your power to en- 
ſure ſucceſs 

The guards, perhaps, have ever 
been, in ſome degree, employed to 
turn the ſcale of a conteſt in favour 
of a court candidate But hitherto 
decency, at leaſt, was preſerved on 
fimilar occaſtons. You well know, 
that they were never before marched 
to the huſtings in ſuch bodies; I 
may ſay, in companies and regi- 
ments. If you have the independ- 
ency of Engliſhmen, or the common 
feelings of men, ſuffer not ſuch a 
daring attack on the freedom of 
elections; or will you wait, till 
you ſee the whole corps in regi- 
mentals, with fixed bayonets, drawn 
up in Covent-garden? That only 
will remain, if you acquieſce in the 
preſent inſult. 


No. X. 
April 10. 
Treland's, Bow-ſtreet, 
Select Committee, 
Falſe Votes for Hood and Wray. 
The ſele& committee think it 
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their duty to inform the f- 
Mr. Fox, that they ok 
received the moſt indifputz6le, 
mony of above two hundred f 
votes polled for Lord Hood az 

Cecil Wray, and they bart 
reaſon to be convinced thy \ 
Fox has, at this moment, a mai 

of legal votes upon the poll, 
An authenticated ſtate of fone 
the extraordinary caſes of füt 
impoſition practiſed upon this, 

fon, is preparing to be laid 
the pubile — . 
R. Moxie, { 


No. XI. 
Weſtminſter Election. 
A Caution, 


Whereas authentic informa 
has been received that numben 
perſons, who are neither cle 
nor inhabitants of Weſminf 
have had the audacity to ite 
Mr. Fox; and whereas it apps 
evident that particularly on Ty 
day and Wedneſday the majority 
thoſe who voted for Mr. For 
lodgers, and perſons reſding out 
the city and liberties of Weſn 
ſter, (many of whom are know 
be weavers in Spitalfelds, and 
have received money for their c 
J his is to give notice, that whos 
ſhall appear to have been gui 

rjury or miſdemeanor, by 
ing money for his vote, or by fil 
declaring himſelf to be 3 id 
keeper, the names of ſuch pe 
will be publiſhed, and they vi 
proſecuted to the utmoſt rgo 
the law. 

Wood's Hotel, 

April 16, 1784. 


No. XII. 


The Freedom of Election viol 
Whereas a moſt daring 7 
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k was this day com- 
— the cloſe of the poll, 
7 »-officers, ſeveral of 
m were dangerouliy wounded 

armed with cleavers, 
-20ns, and other offenſive Weas 
* Whoever will give infor- 
on of any of the avove offend- 
© that they may be brought to 
ment, (ball, on their convic- 
\ receive twenty pounds, to be 
"= J. P. ATKINSON, 
Secretary to the ſub-· com- 
mittee for conducting the 
election of lord Hood and 
fir Cecil Wray. | 
Wood's Hotel, 
pril 17, 1784. 


No. XIII. 


Wood's Hotel, April 20, 1784. 
Weſtminſter Llection. 


ke committee for conducting 
eeftion of lord Hood and fir 
il Wray think proper, from mo- 
of humanity, to give notice to 
poor unfortunate men who 
lable to be ſeduced, that eyery 
who accepts money to vote is 
Je to a penalty of gol. that 
one who takes a falſe oath on 
poll is liable to be tranſported 
ſeren years; and that the mem- 
of the committee are deter- 
ec, as a duty they owe to the 
Ic, to proſecute every one who 
ats or gives a bribe or promiſe, 
een lays a wager, or gives 
or any thing, under pretence 
Jurchaſe, than it is really worth, 
ſe being devices contrary to the 
ia agault bribery and corrup- 


. B, Even the perſon who 
5 the bride may be a witneſs 
m1 the man who has been 
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No. XIV. 


Ireland's, Bow-ſtreet, 
April 21, 1784. 
Select Committee. 
Subornation of Perjury ! 


Among the many baſe and con- 
temptible arts practiſed by the op- 
mos of Mr. Fox, and detected 

y this committee, it is not without 
concern they inform the public that 
a new inſtance of the miſerable de- 
pravity of the court -· party, and one 
of the very blackeſt dye, is now 
come well authenticated to their 
hands. Tuo unfortunate wretches 
have confeſſed, that they have ac- 
tually received a ſum of money to 
fwear that they were bribed to poll 
for Mr. Fox! The friends to juſtice 
may reſt aſſured, that proper legal 
ſteps are now taking to bring the 
matter home to the unprincipled 
managers in this dark and deteſt- 
able tranſaction, who, in the eye of 
reaſon, are undoubtedly more guilty 
than their deluded inſtruments, who 
have now a proper ſenſe of the ini- 
quitous ſnare they were drawn in- 
to. 

By order of the committee, 


R. Mos RELL, ſecretary, 


No. XV. 
St. James's-ſtreet, April 26, 1784. 


To the worthy and independent 
Electors of the City and Liber- 
ties of Weſtminſter, 


Gentlemen, 
The preſent ſtate of the poll ex- 


hibits a glorious example of what 
may be expected from the perſever- 
nce 'of independent men in the 
cauſe of liberty and the conſtitu- 

tion. 
I beg leave moſt earneſtly to ſoli« 
cit the continuance of your gene- 
rous 
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Tous exertions in my favour, The 


importance of every individual voie 


is now ſuſhciently evident; and the 
number of electors who have aſſured 
me that they would come forward 
whenever it ſhould appear that 
their vote might probably be deci- 
ſire, leaves me no doubt of ſuc- 
CC:5, | 
The unprecedented exertions 
which the ſervants of the crown 
have thought themſelves at liberty 
ro make againſt me, as well by an 
indecent proſtitution of the moit ſa- 
cred names, as by every other ſpe- 
cics of unconſtitutional influence, 
have produced the effects natura!l 
to be expected from ſuch proceed- 
ings, by raiſing the ſpirit and 
awakening the indignation of every 
honeſt and independent elector. 

My public life 1s too well known 
to you to make any profeilions ne- 
cellary. Thoſe principles which 
brought about the glorious revolu- 
tion, which ſeated his majeſty's il- 
juſtrious family upon the throne, 
and which have preſerved the li- 
berty of this conſtitution, have 
ever been the inviolable rule of my 
political conduct. 

Upon theſe grounds I again pre- 
ſame to requeſt your ſupport; and 
if I ſhould be happy enough to be 
re · elected repreſentative of this great 
and reſpectable city, you may de- 

end upon finding in me a ſteady 
porter of the whig cauſe, a de- 
termined enemy to that ſecret influ- 
ence by which the preſent adminiſ- 
tration was created, and an unalter- 
able friend to the rights of the peo- 
le. 
4 I am, with every ſentiment of 
gratitude and reſpect, 
Gentlemen, 
Your moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, ” 
C. J. Fox. 


ruffians within the polling ral, 
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No. XVI. 


1 Shakſpeare T 
Monday evening, — ; 


Lord Robert Spencer in the d 


At a meeting of t | 
for conduding Me. Foyt 
held to take into confideratia, 4 
circumſtances of the riot 1 
happened at the cloſe of this ti 
ing's poll, and has been conindl 
through the whole of the day, 

Reſolvedunanimouſſy, That 
appears to be the ſtrongeſ grc 
to believe that the whole his 2 
from a moſt profligate and iq 
tous conſpiracy on the part of 
opponents of Mr. Fox, to endear 
to break the peace of the dec 
and to overawe the independent 
tizens, by the moſt flagrant u 
ſtitutional means, which the def 
of a corrupt and unprincipled a 
could ſuggeſt. 
Reſolved, That the intrody 
of the military, after every apy 
ance of riot had ceaſed in them 
ing; their ſeizing perſons peace 
remaining on the ſpot, retai 
them under a military guard, 
fuſing the admiſſion of any eie 
in their behalf, and aſſaulting 
fixed bayonets, a panty of yen 
men who came by appoint 
with the magiſtrates to offer | 
for them, are acts which, if a 
tenanced, violate not only the i 
dom of election, but every pm 
ple of liberty in the country, 

Reſolved, That the beging 
the riot is ſolely to be attribute 
the extraordinary act of waz ile 

ower exerciſed this morning, 
2 to the huſtings a bag 


der pretence of their beiay 
made conſtables, though the p 
able conduct of the poll, fer 
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: has proved that no ſuch 


4 1428 neceſſary for any good 


Tale That a committee be 
ediztely appointed to enquire 
; the whole of this atrocious 
| extraordinary tranſaction, by 
+ the freedom of election has 
wdaciouſly violated, and the 
| facred richts of Engliſhmen 
ically trampled under foot. 


y of 2 Circular Letter, ſent by 
the direction of the Lord Lieute- 
ant of the County to the diffe- 
nt acting Juſtices, 

« Fir, 

i Having received a letter from 
like of Northumberland, cuſtos 
ulorum of the county of Middle- 
ud c'ty and liberty of Weiſtmin- 
„of which the following is a 


© Northumberland Houſe, 
May 8, 1784. 
« Fit, 
| think it neceſſary that a 
ing of all the acting magiſtrates 
the city and liberty of Weſtmin- 
ſhould be held forthwith, to 
kder ſuch meaſures as may be 
er and adviſeable to be adopted 
the preſervation of peace and 
x order within the ſaid city and 
ty on the cloſe of the poll, 
> it is expected will ſoon take 
t I muſt therefore defire you 
all ſuch meeting on Monday 
| to be held at eleven o'clock 
[at torenoon, at the Guildhall, in 
Neltert. Weſtminſter, and 1 
a0 doubt you will be careful 
recommend that ſuch ſteps as 
then be determined on may be 
ed with vigour and effect. 
lan, with great regard, fir, 
Jour moſt obedient: 
* Humble ſervant, | 
*NoaTHuMBERLAND. 


illam Mainwaring, eſq.” 
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% I take the earlieſt opportunity 
of communicating it to you, and 
doubt not you will pay due atten / 
tion to his grace's wiſhes upon the 
matter, and that you will meet on 
Monday next, at eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon, at the Guildhall, 
Weſtminſter, purſuant thereto. 

« T am, fir, 
*« Your moſt obedient 
« Humble ſervant, 
„WII LTA Matxwarixg, 
* Chairman of the ſeſſions.” 


By order of the committee, 
J. R. Cocks, ſec. 


No. XVII. 


Shakſpeare Tavern, 
Wedneſday ni ht. 


General Committee, May 12, 1784. 


The ſelect committee appointed 
to enquire into the cauſe of the late 
riot, have reported many circum- 
ſtances, ſubſtantiated by the moſt 
incontrovertible evidence, by which 
it now indiſputably appears that 
the late tumult, and the unfortu- 
nate conſequences which followed, 
are to be attributed ſolely to the 
atrocious conduct of the magiſtrate 
who brought to the huſtings of Co- 
vent garden, RO of aſ- 
fiſting the peace-ofticers on Mon- 
day laſt, a deſperate banditti, a- 

ainſt the opinion and remon- 
— of all the other magiſtrates 
who met at the Guildhall, Weſt- 
minſter, on that morning. A wars 
rant 1s obtained againſt one of the 
ring leaders in the execution of this 
daring plan. Enquiries are mak- 
ing after others, and proper me- 
thods purſuing to bring the offend- 
ing magiſtrate to juſtice, 

Reſolved, That the ſelect com- 


mittee be deſired to perſevere in 


their enquiries in this bufineſs, and 
that a ſtate of the iniquitous trans, 
ſactions 


— 
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ſactions already brought to light be 
immediately prepared for publica- 

By order of the committee, 
J. R. Cocks, ſec. 


No. XVIII. 
A Murder. 


Whereas, on Monday laſt, be- 
tween the hours of threc and four 
o'clock, a moſt violent aſfault was 
made in Covent-garden, at the cloſe 
of the poll, on ſeveral perſons, by 
men armed with bludgeons, cleav- 
ers, and other offenſive weapons ; 
in conſequence of which, Nicholas 
Caſſon, a peace-ofhicer, received 
many wounds on his head, and ſeve- 
ral other parts of his body, which 
occaſioned his death, and the coro- 
ner's inqueſt have found, that the 
faid Nicholas Caſſon was wilfully 
murdered by ſome perſon or perſons 


unknown. 


And whereas there 1s the ftrong- 


eſt reaſon to believe that the ruffians 
ſo armed with bludgeons and cleav- 
ers, who committed this daring out- 
rage, have been daily hired from the 
commencement of the election to the 
preſent period. | 

The committee appointed to con- 
duct the election of lord Hood and 


fir Cecil Wray, thinking it a duty 


which they owe to the public in ge- 
neral, and to the electors of Weſt- 
minſter in particular, to bring every 
offender to juſtice, who has been 
concerned in this mhuman and 
bloody tranſaction, do hereby offer a 
reward of fifty pounds to any perſon 
or perſons who ſhall diſcover the 
murderers, or the parties who hired 
or employed them. The reward to 
be paid on conviction, by Mr. Sa- 
muel Wood, Covent-garden Piazza, 
J. T. ATx1ns0x, ſec. 


Wood's, Covent · garden, 
May 12, 1784. 
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No. XIX. 
General Committee, 


Shakſpeare Tag 
8 May 14, 17%, 
Authentic information he; 
arg that the meaſure oſ bir 
ody of near two hundred un 
ruffians, under pretence of 285 
_ * ; | 
onday laſt, and lods; | 
the committee-room I 
and fir Cecil Wray, in King fi 
from whence they iſſued to the 
of poll, and on the cloſe of its 
menced the fatal outrages which 
ſued, was in no reſpe& author 
by or concerted with the magiſ 
alſembled that morning by the 
lieutenant, but was, on the con 
the ſole act of juſtice Wilng 
gainſt the advice and remonſ 
of all the ſaid magiſtrats, 
committee for conducting Mr, Fi 
election think it incumbent on i 
immediately to retract any refed 
which may appear to be conta 
in their former advertiſement 
this ſubject againſt the magiſmi 
general who formed the afore 
meeting. And the comnnitee 
ther pledge themſelves to proſec 
to the utmoſt the magiſtrate 
planned this moſt iniquitious| 
neſs, as well as the ring-leade 
who were ſo audaciouſly achm 
the execution of it. It is uu 
ſary for this committee to req 
the public to ſuſpend their opi 
on this affair, till the authentic| 
ticulars are laid before them to. 
row. The falſhoods and ſcurnii 
iſſüed from Wood's Hotel, at 
baſe and contemptible — | 
have produced no other effect, de 
general ſuſpicion of the __ 
rty they are meant to excuſa 
25 of the commit 
J. R. Cocri 
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No. XX. 
A Murder. 


May 19. 
leres a deſperate banditti, 
| ,oinſt the will and remon- 
'f all the Weſtminſter ma- 
ies, and armed with bludgeons, 
s and piſtols, under pretence 
[iting the Weſtminſter peace 

dad, on Monday laſt, iſſue 
tom Hood and Wray's com- 
e · Toom, in King: ſtreet, to the 
eof poll at Covent-garden, and 
+ cloſe thereof did violently and 
uml allault ſundry peaceable 
ns, and thereby raiſe an affray, 
dich Nicholas Caſſon loſt his 


his is to give notice, that a re- 
i of one hundred guineas will 
jad by the ſecretary to the com- 
for conducting Mr, Fox's 
don, to any perſon or perſons 
ſhall diſcover and apprehend, 
that they may be proſecuted to 
ricion, any of the ſaid daring 
ders, or the party who hired, 
„ or undertook to pay them. 
I. B. As warrants are obtained 
joſt two of the principal ring- 
ers, perſons preſent at the aCtual 
mencement of the affray, are 
ted inſtantly to communicate 
material information relative to 
Ir accomplices, or their employ- 
to Mr, Fox's committee at the 
iſpeare, 
By order of the committee, 
J. R. Cocksr, Sec. 


No. XXI. 
mes s ſtreet, June 10, 1784. 
te Independent Electors of the 

aty of Weſtminſter, 
Gentlemen, - 


e difficulty of alluding, with 
Pty, to a ſubject actually in 
ion before the houſe of com- 
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mons, and the impoſſibility of 
wholly omitting the mention of the 
late return in any addreſs to you, 
have been the motives which have 
hitherto induced me to refuſe my- 
ſelf the ſatisfaction of expreſſing 
my gratitude to you, ſor the great 
honour you have done me, in elect- 
ing me a fourth time to be your re- 
preſen:ative in parliament, 

J do aſſure you, that I do not 
feel the obligations you have con- 
ferred upon me the leſs, becauſe 
they have not yet had their full ef- 
fect. The plan which appears to 
have been concerted between his 
majeſty's miniſters and the high 
bailif, to deprive you of your 
rights, has been indeed but too ſuc- 
ceſsfully executed. The extreme 
caution with which the return ap- 
pears to have been framed, in order 
ſtudiouſty to avoid all legal exami- 
nation, either in the common courts 
of juſtice, or before a committee 
under Mr, Grenville's a&, and the 
art with which the miniſtry have 
contrived to revive, in this inſtance, 
the judicature of the houſe of com- 
mons in matters of election, are 
circumſtances which deſerve your 
moſt ſerious attention, and which 
of themſelves ſufficiently evince the 
opinion entertained of theſe late 
meaſures by their authors. No 
other return could have anſwered 
their purpoſe of avoiding legal exa- 
mination, -and of precluding you 
from legal redreſs. If the high 
bailiff had returned fir Cecil Wray, 
a petition againſt ſuch return muſt 
have been heard by a committee 
upon oath, and a ſpeedy remedy 
muſt have been obtained. If a dou- 
ble return had been the meaſure, 
your redreſs would have been till 
more immediate ;—the wiſdom of 
our anceſtors having given a juſt 
priority to ſuch cates, upon that 
facred and fundamental principle, 

never 


never till now violated, that the firſt 
bufineſs vf a houſe of commons 
upon the meeting of parliament, is 
to ſee that its numbers are complete. 
Even if lord Hood had been return- 
ed ſingly, ſuch a return could not 
have been explained away, ſo as not 
to fall under the proviſions of Mr. 
Grenville's act. To avoid there- 
fore the poſſibility of your cauſe be- 
ing referred to any other tribunal 
than that of the houſe of commons 
at large, a tribunal whoſe injuſtice 
and partiality in matters of election, 


have been recognized by the houſe - 


itſelf, a mode of return was invent- 
ed, for which no precedent has been 
found on the records of parliament ; 
and the houſe of commons have de- 
termined that the high bailiff may 
go on with the ſcrutiny. Reſpect 
to the houſe of commons forbigs me 
to make any other obſervation up- 
on their decifion, than that it mult 
make the neceſſity of Mr. Grenville's 
act univerſally acknowledged. 

I proteſt ſolemnly againſt the le- 
gality of this ſcrutiny; but I will 
thun no opportunity of vindicating 
the inſulted character of my con- 
ſtituents. I therefore ſubmit to pro- 
ceed upon it, with this determina- 
tion : while I am thanking you tor 
paſt favours, I muſt earneſtly ſoli- 
cit the continuance of your exer- 
tions in your ſeveral pariſhes, as 
well to detect the bad votes of my 
adverſaries, as to defend ſuch of 
your own, as may be unjuſtly at- 
tacked. 

The audacious manner in which 
the high bailiff juſtified himſelf at 
the bar of the houſe of commons, 
upon thoſe very grounds which he 
diſclaimed with indignation in the 
veſtry room — the virulence and 
party ſpirit that appeared in bis 
written defence, which his friends 
were yet prudent enough to prevent 


being ſubmitted to the peruſal of the 
0 _ 


members; and above al " 


deſtine intercou W 
have been . "> Tk | 
and my opponents, ew 
whole time of the election bg 
boundleſs confidence which wr 
to have given to all the idle ta 
their agents, yield us no ye 
tering proſpect of equity bo 
in the court before which this 
quiry is to be conducted: but 
and juſtice, ſupported by 
ance and reſolution, will ukin 
be triumphant againſt the 
conſpiracy which has been ſe 
avainſt them, 
| To raife tumults and riors hy 
means of conſtables, whoſe dury 
to preſerve the peace ; to mike 
riots the pretence for an uncouſ 
tional introduction of the milix 
during an election; o attempt 
a moſt infamous proſecution, tot 
away the lives of innocent my 
and finally, by an unprecedet 
return, to exclude this city f 
the benefit of Mr. Grenville 
and to deprive you of your right 
repreſentation, ſo that your mc 
may be given and granted wit 
your conſent ; theſe are the am 
which thoſe, who have in 
courted your favour, now hope 
intimidate you in%* ſubmifhon, 
feel myſelt aſſured, they will | 
that it is as impoſhble toterniy 
as to deceive, and that this relpt 
able city will, in this ſeaſon of 
pular delufion, ſtand a ſplendid 
am ple of ſteadineſs and attacht 
to thoſe principles, to which 
king owes his crown, and G 
Britain her liberty, It willde 
humble taſk, both in and ont 
parliament, to ſecond your cy 
and to do all in my to jun 
the partiality you have ern 
through ſuch arduous trials, 
with ſuch unſhaken perſere 
I muſt again repeat, that uo vc 
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1 f ora» 
" erpreſs thoſe ſentiments of g 
ile with which I have the ho- 


Nur 10 de, 
Gentlemen, 


Your moſt obliged, and 
Devoted ſervant, 


Co J. Fox. 


— 


ative of the Proceedings in the 
gcrutiry that Was in/lituted in Be- 
half of Sir Cecil W ray, Bart. for 
the Purpoſe of inveſtigating the 
Legality of the Votes given in the 


lute Weſtminfler Election. 


No. I. 


de following is an official Copy of 
the Return made by the High 
Buli of Weſtminſter to the 
Serif of Middleſex, and by the 
Sderitt to the Clerk of the 
Crown : 

Thomas Corbett, bailiff of the 
ty of the dean and chapter of 
collegiate church of St. Peter, 
Weltminſter, in the county of 


by jdleſex, doth hereby certify unto 
* ſheriff of the ſaid county of 
a jdleſex, that by virtue of a 


tan precept, Gated the 26th day 
May laſt, and on the ſame day 
vered to him the ſaid bailiff, by 
lad ſheriff for the election of 
ctzens to ſerve in the enſuing 
amen: tor the city of Weſtmin- 


and by virtue of the writ there- 
cht fccited, (proclamation of the 


nies in the ſajd precept firſt 
moned, of the day and place as 
the e precept is directed firſt 
oo dy rage) he the ſaid batliff did 
er i the election of two Cti- 
io ewe in the enſuing parlia- 
* Rt tor the ſaid city of Weſtmin- 

the firſt day of April now 


% on which day appeared 


* 
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and were put in nomination the 
three candidates herein after men- 
tioned, and a poll being demanded, 
he the ſaid bailiff did forthwith 
proceed to take the ſaid poll, and 
continued to take the ſame day by 
day, during fix hours each day, 
viz, from nine in the forenoon to 
three 1n the afternoon, until the day 
of the date of theſe preſents inclu- 
five, on which day the ſaid poll was 
finally cloſed, when the numbers 
on the ſaid poll for the ſaid ſeveral 
candidates ſtood as follows, viz. 


For the right hon. fir Sa- 

muel Hood, baronet; 
baron Hood of the 

kingdom of Ireland - 6694 
For the right hon. Charles 

James oK!“ — 6233 
For fir Cecil Wray, baro- 


get g 1 


The ſaid bailiff further ſets forth, 
that on the ſaid final cloſe of the 
ll, a ſcrutiny was duly demanded 
in behalf of fir Cecil Wray, which 
ſcrutiny the ſaid bailiff has granted 
for the purpoſe of inveſtigating the 
legulity of the votes more accurately 
than could be done on the faid poll; 
and the ſaid ſcrutiny fo granted is 
now pending and undetermined; and 
by reaſon of the premiſes, the ſaid 
bailiff humbly conceives he cannot 
make any other return to the ſaid 
precept than as herein-before is 
contained, until the faid ſcrutiny 
ſhall be determined, which he tull 
intends to proceed upon with all 
practicable diſpatch. In witneſs 
whereof, he the faid Thomas Cor- 
bett, bailiff of the ſaid liberty, hath 
hereunto ſet his hand and ſeal, the 
17th day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1784. 
Tuo. CorBiTrT, bailiff. 


(L) No. 
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o 


| May 26. 

The petition preſented by Mr. 
Fox, relative to the election for 
Welitminſter, is very long, and 
takes notice of ſeveral trauſactions 
during the poll; it ſtates fully the 
return made by the bailiff, and then 
obſerves 

That at the final cloſe of the poll, 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, on 
the 17th day of May, a ſcrutiny 
was demanded on the part of fir Ce- 
cil Wray, which was immediately 
objected to by your petitioner. 

That the bailiff did take upon 
him, contrary to the exigency of the 
writ, the poſitive injunction of the 
ſtatute, and the invariable law and 
uſage of parliament, in the molt ar- 
bitrary and illegal manner, to de- 
clare that he would grant ſuch ſeru- 
tiny, to commence and be proceeded 
upon, after the day appointed for 
the day of returning the writs for 
ſummoning this parliament. 

That the faid bailiff in refuſing to 
execute the ſaid indenture tendered 
to him, and to return the petitioner 
as one of the two citizens duly elect- 
ed to ſerve in parliament for the ſaid 
City, according to the uſual courſe 
of proceeding in ſuch eaſes, and in 
the common and eſtabliſhed form of 
returns, and in making ſuch ſpecial 
return as aforeſaid, has conducted 
himſelf in a manner equally arbi- 
trary, illegal, unconſtitutional, and 
unprecedented, and which, if coun- 
tenanced, would not only totally 
ſubvert the ancient forms of elections 
of members to ſerve in parliatnenr, 
but would defeat all the wiſe ends 
for which thoſe forms were at firſt 
adopted, and have ſince hitherto in- 
variably prevailed. 

That your petitioner humbly con- 
ceiies, and is adviſed, that the ſaid 
return is highly injurious to your 
petitioner, is a palpable breach of 

4 | 
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duty in the ſaid bailif 
lation of the a& of = 
wiltul diſobedience of the ut. . 
a manifeſt diſregard of the in. 
ble laws and uſage of parliament, 

It then prays the houſe to tk 
the ſame into their immediate co 
ſideration, and to order the ſaid b 
liff torthwith to execute the aid i 
denture of return ſo tendered to hi 
and to make a proper aud perfect; 
turn, to be annexed to the ſaid y 
tor Weſtminſter, or to give him (ug 
other relief, as to the iuſtice of 


honourable houſe ſhall ſeem meet, 


No. III. 
June 11. 


The following proteſts were this 
delivered to the high-bailiff 
St. Anne's veſtry-room, 


To Thomas Corbett, eſq, Hi 
Bailiff. 


Before I go upon the boſine! 
this ſcrutiny, 1 do hereby tolen 
proteſt againſt its legality, and 
ſerve to myſelf the right of imp 
ing it hereafter either in any et 
of judicature, or before a com 
of the houſe of commons under 
Grenville's act: and J hereby 
declare, that I reſerve to myſelt 
right of ſuing the high-bailiff f 
the expences, or the doubl 
them, which are draws upon me 
this illegal act in the appointme 
this ſcrutiny. 

d C. J. Fe 


Veſtry- room, St. Anne's, 
June 12, 178+ 


To Thomas Corbett, 5 high 
liff of Weftnuntter. 


We whoſe names are ſub'c 
electors of Weſtminſter, do p 
againſt your commencing 0! 
ceeding on any ſerum!) of it 


. r 
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te late election for repreſenta- 
in parliament for this city, 
udo reſerve to ourſelves the right 
4 rover to object to, and impeach 
| rour 1 therein, as we 
be adviſed. 

— under our hands, on be- 
half of ourſelves and the 
other electors of this city, 
this 11th day of June, 1784. 
ONATHAN PAGE, 
a, GILCHRIST, 
Joun Davis, 
CrHarLEs PROBART, 
EpwarD LANE, 
Tnouas Brooks, 
WiLtLiam FisHeRy 
WirLIAM FITCH, 
TromaAs ELILIs. 


June 15, 
At 10 &clock this morning the 
v-bailif, his deputy, and coun- 
i fir Cecil Wray, lord Hood, and 
ir counſel, and colonel Fitzpa- 
cl. and other gentlemen, with Mr. 
lips and Mr. Garrow, as counſel 
bchalt of Mr. Fox, being met, the 
vlating articles were conſidered, 
d the following were agreed to by 
th parties—two counſel only to 
aamitted on each fide—three 
qutiveers on each fide, with liberty 
change them, upon giving notice 
the high bailiff.—Sir Cecil Wray 
do through all his objections in 
e pariſh, firſt ; and Mr. Fox then 
go through all his in the ſame 
ther, and then the books of that 
"1:0 be ſhut,—One clear day's 
Rice to be given of the objections 
ite voters, —When the ſcrutiny 
Kjourned to another pariſh, no 
toſeftive view allowed reſpect- 
$40) voters in the former pariſh. 
There were beſides other regula- 
M5, which not being agreed to, 
Med of courſe, ſuch as an order 
but out the voters, except three 
like, The diſcuſſion of this 
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article took up a conſiderable time, 
until the high bailiff's counſel very 
candidly acknowledged, that he very 
much doubted his authority to ex- 
clude the electors, and that it would 
be infinitely more prudent, to ad- 
mit as many as the room would 
conveniently hold. Two fide bats 
were then propoſed, by way of pre- 
ſerving a proper entrance for the 
officers, &c. and this propoſal was 
acceded to. Ir. Garrow pro- 
poſed, that the liſt ſhould go on in 
rotation, and that no excuſe ſhould 
be made, for omitting a voter, and. 
going to the next; he ſtated a num- 
ber of inconveniencies, which had 
accrued from the admiſſion of this 
practice, even in a ſmall degree in 
the city, and after having commit- 
ted his propoſal to paper, he ſub- 
mitted 1t to fir Cecil and friends, 
neither of whom would accede to 
it, They inſiſted, that the high 
bailiff's diſcretion muſt govern that 
oint. It being now twelve o'clock, 
r. Fox arrived, and the high bailiff 
addreſſed him in a very becoming 
manner, ſtating, that whatever pre- 
judices might have prevailed with 
Mr. Fox againſt him, or whatever 


reſentments he might be ſuppoſed to 


entertain on account of the unmerit- 
ed aſperſions which were caſt againſt 
him, yet that he was determined to 
adminiſter ſtrict and impartial juſ- 
tice, In fact, he had given ſecu- 
rity for ſuch conduct, having called 
to his aſſiſtance an impartial and 
learned gentleman of the law, to 
whom he ſhould refer every queſtion 
of difficulty. The accommodating 
articles were now read, and Mr. 
Fox, fir Cecil Wray, and lord 
Hood ſigned them: and other tri- 
fling matters being adjuſted, the 
court was adjourned until the next 
day at ten o'clock. KEN 
Tune 16. This morning the high 
bailiff and deputy, with his counſel, 
(L 2) Mr. 
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Mr. Hargrave, attended in the veſ- 
try-room of St. Anne, to proceed 
upon the ſcrutiny, and produced the 
liſt of rotation of the different pa- 
riſhes, which ſtood-atter St. Anne's, 


3X WARTS - 


St. Margaret's, and St. John's, ſe- 


cond; but Mr. Fox and his friends 
ropoſed drawing the pariihes by 
ots, which being aſſented to, lots 
were accordingly drawn, and the 
pariſhes now ſtand in the following 
order: St. Martin's, St. Margaret's 
and St. John's, St. Clement's and 
St. Mary le Strand, St. Paul's, Co- 
vent-garden and St. Martin's le 
Grand, St. James's and St. George's. 
uly 20. The ſcrutiny in the pa- 
riſh of St. Anne's, Weſtminſter 
cloſed on the part of fir Cecil 
We bart, The number of votes 
objected to was ſeventy-one—of 


which twenty-three were diſquali- 


fied, forty-fix declared to be good, 


and two caſes of foreigners reſerv- 


ed for farther conſideration, were 
aiterwards declared to be bad.— 
Mr. Fox's agents delivered in their 
liſts of objections againſt fir Cecil's 
voters, and the court adjourned. 
Aug. 7. At eleven o'clock the 
parties being afſembled, and the 
room uncommonly crouded iu anxi- 
ous expectation of hearing the 
great queſtion of denization argued, 


Mr. Philipps, Mr. Morgan, and 


Mr. Garrow, who is returned from 


the circuit, ſuddenly retired into 
the church, where they ſtaid up- 
wards of half an hour, Upon 
their return, Mr. Philipps addreſſed 


the high bailiff, ſtating the length 


of time the court had ſat, and the 


- uncommon attention. which had 


been paid to the bulineſs, together 
with the enormous expence 1ncur- 


red. Having taken theſe circum- 


ſtances into their ſerious conſider- 
ation, they had agreed to give up 
the remaining objeCtions, ſeveral of 
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which he was confiden | 
to ſave trouble to "pa, f 
pence to e and exres; 
the ſcrutiny, provided the 
bailiff would indulge them & 
adjournment for one week, prey 
ous to entering upon the par; 

St. Martin. It —_ — | 
the face of it, he aid, that ac 
pliance with ſuch requeſt wou 
tend to delay; but a moment 
conſideration would prove that ho- 
ever paradoxical, yet it was fri 
complying with the direction; 
the houſe of commong, and proces 
ing with “ the utmoſt pradtici 
diſpatch,” For inſtance, the 90 
which he now gave up, would 
tainly have taken up_more ti 
than the indulgence requirg 
added to which the agents br 1 
parties would have time 0 enqui 
into the ſeveral caſes, and on 
one hand not bring forward ſuch 
they were not well authorized | 
the ſtrength of evidence to 
and on the other not to defend ſ 
as they were convinced ought to 
given up. This he faid wo 
greatly ſhorten the buſineſs, tot 
mutual eaſe and health of all p 
ties. He therefore informed t 
court, that they had agreedtom 
ſome conceſſions which he ſpecifi 
and which would wholly comp 
the liſts of both parties, and g 
Mr. Fox a majority of one 1 
the ſcrutiny ; he therefore mo 
the court accordingly. Mr. M 
gan ſeconded the motion, aud; 
Garrow made a moit elegant ſpes 
wherein he pointed out the gl 
object obtained ; namely, to d 
vince the world of the falſehood 
thoſe baſe and injurious allergy 
which had been made reſpect 
Mr. Fox's voters. He Wis} 
fectly of opinion that the adjo 
ment would expedite the bu 


n 


lich bailiff ſaid, “ Diſpoſed 
jo oblige, yet l am ſorry 1 
\ nt fee J could be ju tified. 
te counſel enforced the'r argu- 
ent, and Mr. Philipps again ob- 
wing upon the enormous expence 
d client, added“ which we can 
ill afford, let the world know, 
4 The high bailiff appealed 
Mr. Hargrave, who obierved 
ut the arguments were forcible, 
ut the court was preſled by very 
ent reaſons, and that he was 
ich inclhed to believe that the 
Fourgment would eventually 
onen the buſineſs ; yet it was ut- 
fly out of his power to anticipate 
e opinion of the houſe, That it 
x entirely with the high bailiff's 
(cretion, which he had no doubt 
t the houſe would interpret in a 
eral minner, It was at laſt a- 
ed that a written requeſt ſhould 
made and entered upon the 
ks, which being done, the high 
if made the adjournment, and 
ounced the diſſolut on of the 
tiny in St. Anne's parith, 

The number of votes objected to 
the part of Mr, Fox were thirty- 
b, of «hich twenty-ſix were de- 
rd bad, five good, and one poſt- 
del. Majority in fa\ our of Mr, 
in St. Anne's pariſh one vote. 
journed till this day ſe'ennicht 


ten in the morning at St. Mar- 
$reliry, 


— — 


ſnleving Addreſſes of ſome of the 
adidates at the late general Elec 


bog rey thought worthy of our 
eſtory, 


No. I. 


tie Gentlemen, Clergy, Free- 
a Frechelders of the City 
aw County of Norwich. 
Gent!emen, ' 


n empliince with the wiſhes, 
12 large and reſpectable in- 


Norwich. 
tution of this country is founded 
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tereſt has long done me the honour 


to entertain towards me; 1 ſtand 


forth as a candidate for the city of 
My zeal for the conſti- 


upon an impartial and ſerious at- 
tention to its real intereſts, nor 
would I be deterred from diſcharg- 
ing my duty, by the oppoſition 
even of a free and enlightened peo- 
ple, when they act to the prejudice 
of their own rights, My opinions 
are not to be ſllaken by every tran- 
fient blaſt of clamour, and as to 
my motives, they are ſuch, I truſt, 
as will not ſhrink from the ſeverett 
ſcrutiny, I ſhould indeed condemn 
myſelf as moſt unworthy of your 
choice, if the leading principles of 
my actions could be diſtorted into 
endleſs inconfiſtencies, by a ſervile 
accommodation to thoſe changes, 
which have lately prevailed in 
public opinioas, and public mea-— 
ſures, | 
Scorning the mean arts of diff- 
mulation, I have planted myſelt 
before the judgment or my friends, 
and the prejudices of my enemies, 
in open day, I may offend the un- 
wary, and even the well-diſpoſed; 
but 1 cannot dece:ve them; nor 
will I ſacrifice to any felith views 
tha! openneſs of dealing, which 
can alone ſecure to me the conti- 
nuance of your eſteem after ſuc- 
ceſs, or the approbation of my own 
heart under — 1he 
fame conduct, which procures me 
the honour of your ſupport, ſhall 
juſtify you in beſtowing i“. 
Reports, I am aware, have gone 
abroad, of which, groundleſs and 
extravagant as they are, it may 
be neceſſary xo take ſome n«tice, 
Yet I will not wrong your candour 
and good ſenſe, by ſuppoſing that 
they are, in the flighteſt degree, 
hurtful to that cauſe, which is 
equally dear te yourſelves and to 
(L 3) Me. 
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me. I feel, indeed, ſome ſort of 
degradation in the very attempt to 
refute thoſe dark and invidious in- 
ſinuations, which have hitherto aſ- 
ſumed no determinate form, which 
have been employed only on the 
credulity of thoſe who know me 
not, and which are induſtrioufly 
circulated by the artifices of thoſe, 
whom, becauſe they do know me, 
it is more eaſy to convince than to 
filence, 

If I rere unable to diſtinguiſh 
between the comparative merits of 
men or meaſures, or unwilling to 
act according to my ſenſe of thoſe 
merits, I ſhould be totally unfit for 
the important and honourable truſt 
which you repoſe in your repre- 
ſentatives. He that is incapable of 
making ſuch diſtinctions cannot 
ſerve you effectually; and he, who, 
from whatever motives, refuſes to 
make them, mult often betray you. 
In the freedom with which I have 
ever declared my ſentiments, at the 
hazard even of diſobliging my 
friends, you have a pledge, ſurely, 
for the firmneſs with which I ſhall 
on all occaſions make my own diſ- 
pailionate judgment the ſole and 
fixed rule of my conduct. What 
circumſtances have they, who are 
moſt prodigal of their cenſures, 
ever diſcerned in my character or 
ſituation, which can juſtify them in 
repreſenting me as the bigot of any 
ſyſtem, or the ſlave of any party ? 
As to popularity, I diſdain to court 
it by a deſertion of thoſe very ſen- 
tients which firit obtained for me 
the flattering diſtinction of your 
warm and unſolicited approbation ; 
but I am moſt anxious to deſerve 
that approbation by the faithful and 
diligent diſcharge of my duty, in 
protecting your moſt ſacred rights 
againſt every man, and every ſet of 
men, who may wiſh to undermine 
and ſubvert them. I wave the 
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honour to. be, with the v 
reſpect, 8 
Gentlemen, 

Your moſt obedient, and 
Faithful humble ſervant, 


W. Wixbyay, 


Norwich, March 26, 178, 


No. IT. 
To the Gentlemen, Clergy 


Jv IN 


Freeholders of 'the County 
Middleſex, 


I was firſt called forth to ma 
tain the independency of 5 
county. Through your means 
was enabled to aſſert it. No ert 
tions of mine ſhall be wanting 
preſerve it. The hand of pon 
has, on every occaſion, been raif 
againſt me. It has now varied | 
form of its attack, but its end 
the ſame. We have triungl 
over it in a former inſtance, It 
we ſhall be equally ſucceſsful 
this. Conſcious that my cond 
has been governed by one unif 
principle, that I have deen a(t 
ed by no ſelfiſh views; that] | 
watched over your 1nterefs 1 
unremitting attention ; and tl 
have zealouſly perſevered in 
cauſe of freedom, it is with e 
dence that I again appeal to 
for your ſuffrages. 

I am, | 
With the moſt unfeigned grat 

Your faithful humble ferra 

| ' G. By. 


Berkeley - ſquare, March 2; 


No, III. 


To the Gentlemen, Cletey, 
Freeholders of the Count 
Middleſex. 
_ Gentlemen, : 
Conſcious of having on 

occation diſcharged u 1 


AS 23% 


uur the various duties of the 
- ich which I 
important charge, Mun ;th 
C intruſtec, and reflecting wit 

ritzde on the frequent public 
dans of your approbation during 
be late preceding parliaments, 1 
der to be permitted again to make 
oy the humble t nder of my ſer- 
+5 ar the enſuing general elec- 
on. 8 i 
| ahrays conſidered 1t as the duty 
f your repreſentative in parha- 
"rt to deliver there the real ſenſe 
{ his conſtituents, and, in obedi- 
nee to your commands, to ſubmit 
| dutitul manner to the ſovereign 
de ſentiments of this retpectable 
tr, Such has been the invar1- 
ble rule of my conduct, which I 
ul appears firm and conliſtent, I 
re conſcientiouſly adhered to the 
enn engagement ſigned by your 
te much-lamented member, Mr. 
drm, and myſelf, previous to 
| general election in 1774. In 
je momentous point, after a ſtrug- 
2of many years, ſucceſs follow- 
o he full extent of my warmeſt 
hes. 1 glory in having obtained 
jou the moſt complete ſatisfac - 
n from the late parliament, I 
Jude to the motion in Max, 1782, 
i riadicating the injured rights 
the treeholders of this county, 
« the whole body of electors 
thus united kingdom, and the 
dſequent order that all the decla- 
tons and reſolutions, which mi- 
red againſt your rights and fran- 
is, ſhould be «6 expunged from 
Journals, as being ſubverſive 
de rights of the whole body 
tors, of this kingdom.” 
& flential articles however of 
ti7agement remain ſtill to be 
Imylilked, particularly “a more 
1 equal repreſentation of the 
jt and ee the ſhostening the 
jan of parliaments. ] pledge 
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myſelf to you that both theſe 


weighty queſtions ſhall receive a 
full diſcuſſion very early in the new 
parliament, if your favour ſhould 
give me a ſeat in the great council 
of the nation, 

I intreat you, gentlemen, to do 
me the juſtice to believe that I ſhall 
be extremely defirous of receiving 
your inſtructions on every event of 
importance reſpecting my parlia- 
mentary conduct, it I am ſo happy 
as to have the late honorable relation 
to you renewed, The powers, 
which I may derive from you, ſhall 
regularly be exerted in obedience 
to the directions of my worthy con- 
ſtituents. My parliamentary voice 
ſhall faithfully declare the opinion 
of the freeholders of Middleſex, 
and my vote be given in ſtrict con- 
formity to their inſtructions, by 
which the ſenſe of the people will 
be ſo far aſcertained with fairneſs 
and preciſion. It is my ambition 
.to be acknowledged in the preſent 
age, and tranſmitted to the lateſt 
poſterity, as a ſtrenuous, ſteady, 
and unitorm ſupporter of civil ſi 
berty, of the moſt general and li- 
beral toleration in all matters of re- 
lig ous concern, of the noble fran- 
chiſes and rights of this free peo- 
ple, and the balance of power in 
that happy, well-poized conſtitu- 
tion, which the immortal William 
eſtabliſhed at the glorious Revo- 
lution, 

In the preſent alarming criſis, 
gentlemen, I confels that I anx1- 
ouſly ſupplicate the honour of your 
ſuffrages, that I may be enabled to 
ſtrengthen the hands of our preſent 
virtuous young miniſter in his pa- 
triotic plans to retrieve your af- 
fairs, to reſtore public credit, to 
recover the faded glory of our 
country. I conceive ſuch a con- 
duct to meet the clear, declared 
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opinion of a great majority of the 
tiecholders of Middleſex, I know 
his ability, his unwearied attention 
to the public ſervice, and his zeal 
to promote thoſe objects of national 
magnitude, whch you have at 
heart. He will therefore recerve 
every ſupport, which you may en- 
able me to g1ve, while he continues 
to potleils the ſanction of your 
eſteem, and I am convinced that 
time, the moſt unerring judge, by 
daily bringing an additional degree 
of meritorious ſervice, will conitrm 
and incieaſe to him the attachment 
of a grateful nation, 


As the ſheriff has advertiſed a 


general meeting of the frecholders 
ot this county to conſider of proper 
perſons to be nominated by them 
to repreſent this county in the en- 
ſuing parliament, to be held at the 
Mermaid, at Hackney, on Saturday 
next the zd of April, at twelve 
o' clock at noon, give me leave to 
ſolicit the early appearance of my 
friends there, and their generous 
protection. 

Ihe election will be at Brent- 
ford on Thurſday, the 22d of April, 
when I hope to be again the man 
of your flee choice, and by the 
continuance of that obliging par- 
tiality, which has been my diſtinc- 
tion in life, the repreſentative of 


my native county in the-enſuing 


pix] ament, 


| I am, gentlemen, 
With great regard and gratitude, 
Your moſt faithful, and- 
O bedient humble ſervant, 


Joux Wirtkes, 


Prince's Court, Weſtminſter, | 
Monday, March 29. 


F 


No. IV. 
Tothe Livery of the City of London 
Gentlemen, þ 

I have juſt learnt that I hare 
this day propoſed, in  mangs 
equally unexpected and faneringt 
me, as 2 candidate to repreſent | 
city of London in parliament ; x 
that I had the honour of havins 
name returned on tlie ſhew of ad 
It is impoſſib e for me not to ff 
the warmeſt gratitude and (asf 
tion in receiv'ng fo diſtinguiſhed 
mark of confidence from ſo en 
and reſpectable a body. It A 
more honourable to re, as | « 
attribute it only to their approl 
tion of my pub lic principles: 
conduct in the preſent impon 
moment. Senfible as I am art 
ſame time, that my engagenf| 
are not ſufficiently compatible 
the duties incumbent on one 1 
has the honour of being placed 
that fituation, I ſhould be want 
in reſpect and attention to the 
of London, if | did not take 
earlieſt opportunity of begging 

miſſion to decline the pl, 
mit me to add, that I truit If 
on no occaſion be found lefs 1 
ous to promote the intereſt of 
city, and, with it, thoſe of 
kingdom in general, than it! 
the honour of being ſent a; t 

immediate repreſentative. 
I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your moſt obedient and 
Faithful humble ferra 
Downing ſtreet, W.) 

March zo, 1784. 
No. V. 
To the Worthy Electors of th 
rough of Hertford, 
Gentlemen, 

Notwithſtanding the ert 
the late poll, I ſhould be uns 
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bet good opinion with which 
Nat 5 
nas have honoured me, if I 
- in the moſt cordial manner 
ar; to them m fincere acknow- 
| ments. It was not in ther 
aer to prevent the, ettect of thoſe 
mined cireumttances which the 
pular fury of the t mes, and the 
ius influences operating in fa- 
\ur of my opponents, rendered 
e\{ble, ' 

Ir ſone new and courtly con 
eption Of things there are thoſe 
ho have perſuaded themtſelves to 
eclare, that length of 1ervice in 
arllament is an acquittal of every 
hliration to profeſs the public 
inc ples on which they act, 
ep2ti of ſervice and :ndepend- 
ce of mind are not always ſy no- 
zmous. And I have never thought 
in onfifent with my duty, or 
erradins to my honour to avow 
ine, In doing this 1 refer to my 
norm pu lie conduct for ſixteen 
Fears paſt, J have nothing to con- 
al, nr any bias on my mind by 
dich! J can be tempted in any in- 
yce to lacrifice objects of ſerious 
tional importurce to views of 
emporary emolument, either in 
flea or expectation, 

The part which has been taken 
gunſt me | reſent not: — The ſup- 
dt | hare experienced from my 
If and new friends | receive with 
witude, in the choice of your 
rent members you have ated in 
danuer moit agreeable to your 
ils, and they will have perform- 
ro more than their bounden 
un, by err ing you w.th the {ame 
—uttereſiedneſs and fic- lity with 
ich have endeat oured to atone 
{many other defects. 

bn this and every fimilar occa- 
N jor will do well to conſider 
Jon are called upon to the ex- 
ito this valuable franchiſe, to 


fe that balance in our copiti- 


A (169) 
tution on which all our liberties 
depend ; and bearing in your minds 
a late moſt extrnordinary tranſac- 
tion, you will dread as the worlt of 
evils that can befall you, every 
ſpecies of ariitocratic influence, 
unce a moment's reflection will con- 
vince you, that nothing leſs is 
meant by the moſt flattering con- 
deſcenſions, than to eſtabliſh an in- 
tereſt among you for the purpoſes 
of private ambition, and you will 
hardly be perſuaded, that thoſe 
w II prove the molt zealous aſſertors 


of your rights and independence: 


who have ſhametully betrayed their 
own, 

In my private fituation, I ſhall 
be happy to prom«te the proſper- 
ity of your town; and am, with 
the moſt unfeigned regard, 

Your obliged and obedicat 


ſcrvant, 
Bay ford-Bury, W. BakER. 
April 2. 
No. VI. / 


To the Gentlemen, Clergy, and 
Fr:eholders of the County of 
Middleſex, 

Permit me to expreſs my grate- 
tul teclings for the very honourable 
ſupport i experienced at my nomi- 
nation at Hackney on Saturday laſt, 
and to aſſure you that J look for- 
ward 1th the utmoſt confidence to 
the day when by your generous 
cftoris 3 may be again returned your 
repreſ: ntative in parliament, 

Every practice of power, and 
every device that the moſt dt ſign- 
ing men can ſugreſt, have been 
uſcd againit me, The papers filled 
with the moſt fallacious accounts of 
the tranſactions at the meeting. 

A teſt was propoſed, not fimilar 
to that of the city of London, but 
particularly marked as oppoſite to 
my known declarations, previous 
to your former choice of me, 


To 
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To put an end to the American 
war, to reverſe the deciſion which 
deprived you of your rights, to re- 
duce the influence of the crown, to 
ſhorten the duration, and to reform 
the repreſentation of parliaments, 
were all objects of your deepeſt con- 
cern. In principle we concurred, 
and without a promiſe of obedience 
I obeyed. 

Relying on the proofs of your 
regard which I have experienced 
during my canvas, I refer to my 

| conduct, which, ſuperior to any 

rofeſſions I can vſe, will beſt evince 
the ſincerity of my principles, and 
that unalterable attachment with 
which J am, 
Gentlemen, 
Your much obliged and 
Faithful ſervant, 


G. Bync. 
Berkeley-ſquare, 
Apr. 4, 1784. 


No. VII. 


Pembroke -hall, Cambridge, 
Apr. b, 1784. 

Sir, | 
I think it my duty to take the firſt 
moment to communicate to you, 
that I am returned for the univer- 
fity of Cambridge. I cannot ſuf- 
ficiently expreſs how much I regret 
the impoſſibility of accepting the 
honour intended me by the corpo- 
ration of Bath. I truſt they will 
do me the juſlice to believe, that 
nothing but the particular circum- 
fances of my connection with this 
place could have prevented my em- 
hracing an offer 1o flatrering to my 
feelings. May I beg the farc ur of 
you to aſſure them, that J ſhali al- 
ways retain a juſt ſenſe of ſuch a 
mark of their good opinion, and 
fre! myſelf bound in the rongeit 


knowlege the paſt favours of n 
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manner by attachme b 
tude to their ſervice. "t int ui 
I am with Cat 
Sir, mam 
Vour obedient and 
Faithful ſervant, 


John Leake, eſq. . bin. 
Bath. 


3 = VIII. 
o the Gentlemen, C! 
Freeholders of * Sy 
Norfolk. 
Gentlemen, 
In compliance with the opinion 
of many reſpectable friends, I re. 
tire from a conteſt, which is likely 
to diſturb the peace of the county; 
without producing any advantag 
to that cauſe in which I am engzyd 
ed. The ſhortneſs of the intern; 
between the nomination and the 
day of election was thought inſuf 
ficient to recover the ele of 
canvas, which (it now appears) ha 
begun, during my abſence in town 
was Carried on without my knen 
lege, and owed much of its ſuccel 
to an artifice not the moſt juſtifiable 
the pretence of a junction betuteſ 
my late worthy colleague and m 


Opponent. | 
With gratitude I ſhall ever ac 


conſtituents ; nor can I reflet, wih 
out triumph, on the endeavour 
have faithfully and ſteadily exert 
to deſerve the continuance of the 
From whatever cauſes my preſen 
diſappointment may have ariſen 
your part, it cannot, I am lure 
imputed to any want of fincerity e 
conſtancy on mine, I was call 
forth as your repreſentative, n 11 
port of revolutional principles; 20 
where is the inſtance in which m 
moſt prejudiced foe can ſlew tial 
have deferred them? Upon tit 

| pi 
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roles, gentlemen, I took a do- 
f | after your choice of my 
"etitor, | muſt add, a diſtin- 
wiſhed part in oppoſing the 2 
n war: 1 gave my vote mo 

artily, and moſt 2 for 
Mcrouling the enormous influence 
the crown 3 and afliſted in that 


ruiy conſtitutional meaſure, by 


ing was taken away trom the 
«mediate dependants of the crown, 
hu the ſame principle, and with the 
ne feady view to the common 
od, | will never give up my 
im to conſiſtency in having ſup- 
arted the duke of Portland in his 
Alon with lord North, being 
rſuaded that ſuch a meaſure, 
axerer liable to miſrepreſentation, 
:s, by a change of circumſtances, 
dome indiſpenſibly neceſſary. I 
it my duty to follow the exam ple 
{many honeſt men, who, after the 
mcluton of the American war, 
wing no juſt ground of difference, 
de willing to lay aſide perſonal 
imolities, for the ſake of pur- 
ung meaſures ſalutary in them- 
lres, and which nothing but their 
non could render practicable. 
hut, whatever opinion you may 
rm of my conduct, the purity of 
y motives ſtands, I wa unim- 
ched. Had a regard for your 
tereſt, and for the honour of be- 
ming your repreſentative, held a 
ondary place in my wiſhes, there 
4 path in which I poſſibly, as well 
$ others, might have gratified a 
k generous ambition, and have 
bred myſelf the diſappointment 
ich 1 now experience, 

lu fating theſe facts, I mean not 
mike an oftentatious diſplay of 
me, which have no other merit 
a the motives that dictated them; 
ut Udo mean to convince you, 
it I have not betrayed the truſt of 
«z zou have deprived me; and 


eh the much-abuſed power of 
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that whatever reaſons you may have 
for giving a preference to other 
men, you have no juſt ground of 
accuſation againſt me. 

While I lament the loſs of your 
confidence, as it aftefts myſelf, I 
teel a more ſerious concern for the 
conſequence of that loſs to the Whig 
intereſt, which my family was in 
this county brought forward to ſu 
port in the year 1768, and which 
now ſeems threatened with a total 
overthrow by the michinations of 
its enemies, and by the temporary 
prejudices of many of thoſe who 
ſhould be its ſupporters. Let me, 
however, do juſtice to thoſe nume- 
rous and reſpectable friends, to 
whoſe generous exertions, in the 
preſent inſtance, I am ſo highly in- 
debted, and whoſe firmneſs, in de- 
fence of conſtitutional liberty, will, 
I truſt, on ſome future occalion, be 
more effectual. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

With the greateſt reſpect, 
Your moſt fairhful, and 
Obedient humble ſervant, 
THro, WM. Coke. 
Narwich, April 12. 


No. IX. 


To the Gentlemen, Clergy, and 
Freeholders of the County of 
Middleſex. 


Gentlemen, 

I moit earneſtly deſire your ac- 
ceptance of my beſt thanks for the 
very honourable and diſtinguiſhed 
teſtimony you have given me of 
your approbarion and good opinion, 
by your endeavours to reſtore me to 
that confidential truſt which I lately 


poſſeſſed. 


In a mind wholly devoted to your 
intereſts, ſentiments of grati : ude are 
not the only impreſſions which your 
great and generous exertions ſhould 
produce: I am called by a ſenſe of 

thoſe 
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thoſe principles which led me to 
engage in your ſervice, to ſecond 
your efforts, and to co-operate with 
you in giving them that effect, 
which I believe in my conſcience 
they are juſtly intitled to, 

It is not the cauſe of an indivi- 
dual, it is your cauſe, it 1s the cauſe 
of the real electors for which I am 
contending, and in which therefore 
I rely upon your aſſiſtance and vigi- 
lance in detecting thoſe arts which 
may have been practiſed to over- 
throw it. | 

In the ſcrutiny which I have 
thought it my duty to demand, I 
had no object but the aſſertion and 
vindication of your rights, and the 
preſervation of that great and in- 
valuable franchiſe on which our li- 
berty ſo entirely depends, and which 
it is my wiſh to ſecure againſt the 
combined attempts of power, ambi- 
tion, and treachery. 

I feel the importance and weight 
of the taſk I have undertaken, and 
am well aware of the conſequences 
attendant upon it; but whatever 
may be the event of my preſent ite 
veſtigation, which my expectation 
of ſucceſs ſhall not tempt me vainly 
or vexatiouſly to purſue, you may 
be aſſured that my ſpirit is un— 
broken, and that my zeal in your 
cauſe ſhall remain unabated ; and 
that, whether in a public or private 
ſtation, I ſhall equally retain the 
ſame ſentiments of regard and at- 
tachment with which I now profeſs 
myſelf, Gentlemen, 

Your molt grateful, and 
Faithful humble ſervant, 
G. ByYNG. 
Berkeley-ſquare, 
Apr. 24, 1784. 


No. X. 

To the Gentlemen, Clergy, and 
Freeholders of the County of 
Middleſex. 
la compliance with my engage- 
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ment to you at t 
poll, and with a ook: Tt 
of proſecuting the ſerutin man 
I have purſued every * 
i Pp Which to 
me appea red conducive to the F 
vindicating your riphts, and i | 
covering that honourable * 1 
ny 9 3 been my ſtu 5 _ | 
erve a long, di 
active - Ave ITY 
If | was encouraged in th; 
dertaking by the 0 4 4 
cauſe, and a ſenſe of tue imponan 
of the object, I have been confim 
ed in it by the unremitting exe 
tions of my friends, and the dj 
proofs I have received that our con 
plaints were well founded. 
The enquiry atſented to in word 
has however been denied in fad 
it would be a tedious and vſ{cl- 
raſk to recite all the inſtances 
cavil to which my opponent and 
party had recourſe ; the new pri 
ciples of evidence which his counk 
were ſuffered to lay down, and ti 
various ſcruples which the ſheri 
themſelves entertained, all calc 
lated to anſwer the ends of tho 
who had every thing to gain 
delay, and every thing to dr 
from a fair and ſtrict examination 
| have the comfort of reflect 
that no practicable meaps whid 
honour, on my part, could ſuggt 
have been letr ontried for gin 
effect to our common efforts, al 
though the ſcrutiny is at an e 
thoſe who have atrended the p 
ceeding will have the candour 
acknowlege, that it was not 3 
doned by me whilſt a rational hd 
remained that the judges to ue 
we had appealed were able to do 
juſtice. 
Happily for us the law base 
bliſhed a tribunal competent t0 
cide, and to whom [ ſhall, with 
delay, appeal, truſting that, by 
deciſion, your rights vil be > 
bliſhed, and the ſeat I am nt 
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, by your free ſuffrages, re- 


red. 
, with great truth, 
Year molt faithful, _ 


heley-ſquare, 
May 18, 1784- 


— 


„ Maiefy's Speech to both Houſes of 
Parliaments March-24, 1784. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
on a full confideration of the 
dent ſituation of affairs, and of 
extraordinary circumſtayces 
hich have produced it, I am in- 
ed jo put an end to this ſeſſion 
parliament : I feel it a duty 
vc | owe to the conſtitution and 
the country, in ſuch a ſituation, 
recur as ſpeedily as poſſible to the 
ſe of my. people, by calling a 
x pirhament. 
[truſt that this means will tend 
dhviate the mi ſchiefs ariſing from 
unhappy diviſions and diſtrac- 
8 which have lately ſubfiſted ; 
| that the various important ob- 
& which will require conſidera- 
n may be afterwards proceeded 
2 with leſs interruption, and 
th happier effect, 
an have no other object, but 
peſerve the true principles of 
F free and happy conſtitution, 
10 employ the powers entruſted 
le by law, for the only end for 
Ki tacy were given, to the good 
nj people, 


— 


of his Grace the Lord Lieute- 
at of Irtland to both Houſes of 
vlanent, May 14, 1784. 

Ny Lords and Gentlemen, 


| ureſſing you for the firſt 
2 {atlament at the cloſe of 


PAT EE (173) 
the ſeſſion, I embrace with pleaſure 
the occaſion which is afforded me 
of returning you my affectionate 
acknowledgments for the cordiali 

of my reception, and the early ak. 
ſurances of your confidence, And 
I am at the ſame time highly grati- 
fied in being authorized to commu- 
nicate to you the ſentiments of per- 
fect ſatisfaction with which his ma- 
jeſty approves of your exertions for 
the public welfare. | 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 

I am happy in obeying his ma- 
jeſty's commands to thank you for 
the chearfulneſs with which you 
have made proviſion for the exigen- 
cies and honour of his government. 
Let me aſſure you, on my part, 
that the readineſs with which you 
have 2 ſupplies, ſtimulates my 
utmoſt attention and care that they 
ſnall be managed with œconomy, 
and applied with prudence. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

You will have much ſatisfaction 
in reflecting, that the various ob- 
jets which, in conſequence of the 
acknowledged independence of the 
legiſlature, were recommended for 
your deliberations at the opening of 
this ſeſſion, have been diligently 
purſued and accompliſhed, 

You have wiſely given your ſane- 
tion to the extraordinary expedients 
which it has been necefſary to em- 
ploy, in order to preſerve the king- 
dom from famine. And I feel great 
ſatisfaction in the proſpect, that 
they will be prevented for the future 
by the new and judicious arrange- 
ment of your corn laws, and the 
improved extenſion of your agri- 
culture, 

I ſee with pleaſure the exertions 
of an humane and liberal principle, 
which has prompred you to give 
encouragement to the national in- 

cultry, 
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duſtry, by favourable regulations 
and well · directed bounties. I have 
warmly at heart the advancement of 
your trade, and the ſucceſs of all 
your manufactures; and | ſhall not 
fail either to conſider or to repre- 
ſent thoſe inſtances, whereof the 
peculiar circumſtances of the em- 

ire have hitherto prevented a full 
inveſtigation, and which ſhall be 
found to require a further adjuſt- 
ment. | 

The uſeful regulations propoſed 
to be introduced in the collection 
and management of the revenue; 
the Ry of private property, 
and extenſion of national credit, 
by depoſiting in the bank of Ire- 
land the money of ſuitors in the 
courts of Chancery and Exchequer ; 
the plans for improving the metro- 
polis, calculated not more for or- 
pament and ſplendor, than tor health 
and convenience ; your unanimous 
determination to defend the freedom 
of the conſtitution againſt the attacks 
of licentiouſneſs ; and your atten- 
tion to the ſupport of charitable in- 
ſtitutions, are all unequivocal teſti- 
monies of your wiſdom, humanity, 
and juſtice. 

I have not failed to convey to our 
ſovereign the ſatisfaction you hare 
ſo decidedly expreſſed in the bleſſ- 
ings of that happy conſtitution 
which you enjoy under his majeſty's 
auſpicious government. Senſible as 
you are of theſe eminent advan- 
tages, it can hardly be neceſſary for 
me to deſire that you ſhould be at- 
tentive to impreſs them on the minds 
of others, over whom your ſupe- 
riority of rank and information muſt 
and ought to give you a juſt and be- 
nevolent influence. 

I have a ſure confidence, that, 
during your reſidence in your re- 
ſpective counties, you will ſeek to 
direct and encourage the induſtry of 
your neighbourhood in the purſuits 
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beſt adapted to their fityzs 
by which the communy 
may be moſt effeQually benefn, 
You will point out to them the tex 
reſources of a free and fertile 8 
try, under the bleſſings of * 
and the mild protection of the laws 
and you will not ſuffer miſs 
heuſions to perplex, or falſe nfor 
m— to miſguide them. 
t is my happineſs and pride: 
reflect, that — nd 
been and is directed to the ſame d 
jects of maintaining and advancy 
the rights, the dignity, and th 
proſperity of Ireland, and the | 
neral intereſts of the empire, 


— 


From the Lox box Gazerre, 


Whitehall, May 15, The fi 
lowing intelligence * the 
Indies, received by his maje( 
ſhip Crocodile, has been tranſmir 
to the right hon. lord Sydney, 
majeſty's principal ſecretary of ft 
for the home department. 
Bombay Caſtle, Dec. zo, 17. 
His majeſty's ſhip Crocodile 
rived the 26th inſtant from Beng 
and Madras. She left Bengal abt 
the middle of November, but | 
brought no advice from the gor 
or-general and council, A f 
received by her from the ſelect o 
mittee at Madras, dated the 4th 
ſtant, gives an account of thep 
greſs of Meſſrs. Sadlier and on 
ton, and of ſome ſteps ad 
taken in the mutual evacuation 
the conqueſts, The general 
Tippoo Saib's army in the Car 
was in full march to the Chang? 
Paſs, accompanied by thele 
tlemen: and their arrival os 
tioned by Tippoo Saib, in 15 
ters to general Macleod, as 2r 
that will bring with it 2 certain 


Peace. 


0 b 


we boats with ſepoys having 
wrecked near Cannanore, in 
* dad weather upon the Ma- 
— f them 
hr coalt, and about 200 of t 
ed and detained by the Biddy, 
aithtanding repeated applica- 
n made for their releaſe, both 
e Macleod and the reſident 
Fillicherry and the Cannanore 
emment being on all occaſions 
mei to the company, the ge- 
al, immediately after the relief 
{ Mangalore, declared his inten- 
o to take ſatisfaction for theſe in- 
ies, In a letter received within 
ele few days, we are adviſed of 
he place being taken, and promiſed 
under particulars in a ſhort time; 
ut in this letter the general men- 
jons that the nabob Tippoo Satb 
id deſired him to deſiſt, and claim- 
| the Biddy as his ally ; the ge- 
eral, however, aſſures us that no 
ad ccnſequences will enſue, f 
The ſeparate treaty with Mhadajee 
india is arrived, The preſident 
id ſelect committee have juſt re- 
red a letter from the Peſhwa, in 
fer to their's, wherein he ex- 
ſes his full acquieſcence in the 
ety, and his readineſs to join 
th the Engliſh in offenfive mea- 
res againſt Tippoo Saib, ſhould he 
nin performing the conditions 
quired from him, 
Bonbay Caſtle, Jan. 10, 1784. 
ae laſt night diſpatches arrived 
vm brigadier-general Macleod, 
ped on board the Ranger ſnow, 
| Mangalore, the 28th and 2gth 
. 
in the firſt the general gives a 
macular detail of the capture of 
nu ore, and in the ſecond ad- 
Nen general terms, that the 
Pons for peace were going 
ad that Tippoo Saib had not 
\ued permiſſion to revictual Man- 
it, which ſervice the general 
i then performing, the boats 
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being in the river, and the veſſels 
under way with the proviſions for 
Onore. 


1 


His Majefly"s Speech to both Houſes of 
Parliament, May 17. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have the greateſt ſatisfation in 
meeting you in parliament at this 
time, after recurring, in ſo impor- 
tant a moment, to the ſenſe of my 
people. I have a juſt and confident 
reliance, that you are animated with 
the fame ſentiments of loyalty, and 
the ſame attachment to our excellent 
conſtitution, Which I have had the 
happineſs to ſee ſo fully manifeſted 
in every part of the kingdom. The 
happy effects of ſuch a diſpoſition 
will, I doubt not, appear in the 
temper and wiſdom of your delibe- 
ations, and in the difpatch of the 
important objects of public buſineſs 
which demand your attention. It 
will afford me peculiar pleaſurè to 
find that the exerciſe of the power 
entruſted to me by the conſtitution, 
has been productive of conſequences 
ſo beneficial to my ſubjects, whoſe 
intereſt and welfare are always near- 
eſt my heart. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe 


Commons, 


I have ordered the eſtimates for 
the current year to be laid before 
you; and [I truſt to your zeal and 
affection to make ſuch proviſions for 
their farther ſupply, aud for the ap- 
plication of the ſums granted in the 
laſt parliament, as may appear to be 
neceſſary. 

I ſincerely lament every addition 
to the burthens of my people; but 
they will, am perſuaded, feel the 
neceſlity, after a long and expenſive 
war, of effectually providing for 
the maintenance of our national 
faith and our public credit, ſo eſ- 

ſential 


of 
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ſential to the power and proſperity 
of the ſtate. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The alarming progreſs of frauds 
in the revenue, accompanied in fo 
many inſtances with violence, wall 
not fail, on every account, to excite 
your attention, I muſt, at the ſame 
time, recommend to your moit ſeri- 
ous conſideration, to frame ſuch 
commercial regulations as may ap- 
pear unmediateiy neceflary in the 
preſent moment. The affairs of 
the Eaſt India company form an 
object of deliberation deeply con- 
nected with the general intereſts of 
the country. While you feel a juſt 
anxiety to provide for the good go- 
vernment of our poſleſſions in that 
part of the world, 2 will, I truit, 
never loſe fight of the effect which 
any mealure to be adopted for that 
purpoſe may have on our own con- 
ſtitution, and our deareſt intereſts at 
home, You will find me always 
deſirous to concur with you in ſuch 
meaſures as may be of laſting bene- 
fit to my people: I have no wiſh but 
to conſult their proſperity by a con- 
ſtant attention to every object of na- 
tional concern, by an uniform adher- 
ence to the true principles of our 
free conſtitution, and by ſupporting 
and maintaining, in their juſt ba- 


lance, the rights and priviieges of 


every branch of the legillature. 


His Maje/?y's Sreech to both Houſes of 


Parliament, Auguſt 20. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I cannot cloſe this ſeſſion of par- 
liament without returning you my 
warmeſt thanks for the eminent 
ex you have given of your zea- 


ous and diligent attention to the 


public ſervice. 
The happieſt effects may be ex- 
putted from the proviſions which 
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you have made for the better 


vernment of India, a ; 
ſtitution of a — fn 
ada pred to the trial of — 
mitted in that diſtant count "I 
I obſerve, with great ſatiatacde 
the laws which you have paſſed ſo 
the preſervation and improrememal 
the revenue. No exertions ſhall be 
wanting on my part to give then 
gour > fea, YI 


Gentlemen of the Houſe « 
Commons, 


The zeal and liberality with 
which you have provided for th 
exigencies of the public ſervice, and 
the aſſiſtance which you have viren 
me to prevent a growing arrear it 
the expences of my civil lift de 
mand my particular thanks. 

I feel in common with you for th 
— burthens of my pee 
ple. 

The importance of effectuall 
ſupporting our national credit, ake 
a long and exhauſting war, es 
alone reconcile me to fo painful 
neceſſi y. I truſt the ſame conlide 
ration will enable my faithful ſub 
jects to meet it, as they have uni 
formly done, with fortitude and p 
tience. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The Definitive Treaty which 
been ſigned with the States Gene 
of the United Provinces, aud 
peace concluded in India, as well 
the aſſurances which I receive fi 
foreign powers, promiſe the col 
nuance of general tranquillity 

I truſt, therefore, that after 
laborious a ſeſſion, it will not 
found neceſſary to call you 9 
together at a very early periods 

Many important object wit 
ſpect to our trade and comme 
which could not now be pie 
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il naturally require your at- 
ation after the receſs; and ſuch 
ions will, I truſt, be framed, 
Ls full inveſtigation, as ſhall be 
ul beſt calculated to promote the 
alh and proſperity of all parts of 


ſe empires 


Beall of a Bill for wefling the 
fair of the E afi-1[ ud a Company 
« the Hands of certain Commr/- 
fmer: for the Benefit of the Pro- 
prietors and the Public, brought 
"mo Parliament by the right Hon. 
Charles James Fox. 


Whereas great diſorders have 
evailea and do ſtill increaſe in 
he management of the territorial 
oſſeſſons, revenues, and commerce 
f this kingdom in the Eaſt Indies, 
Iminiſhing the proſperity of the na- 
ires,and impairing, and threatening 
th utter ruin, the valuable inter- 
{s of this nation in that country: 
That the government. and ma- 
urement of the preſent directors 
pd proprietors be fuſpended: 
That William earl Fitzwilliam, 
ie right hon, Frederic Montagu, 
beorge lord viicount Lewiſham, 
de han. George Auguſtus North, 
* Gilbert Elliot, bart, fir Henry 
eicher, bart, and Robert Gre 
rr, eſq. be conſtituted directors, 
the fereral powers of the for- 
ker court of directors and general 
un of proprietors: | 
| That the above directors imme- 
lately enter into poſſeſſion of all 
Ind; tenements, books, records, 
eels, goods, money, and ſecu- 
ue in truſt for the company: 
Iht Thomas Cheap, George 
mn, Richard Hall, John Har- 
im, [oleh Sharp, john Michie, 
Ohy Smith,, George Tatem, and 
cs Motfar, eſquires, proprietors 
* of 20301, company's 
754 
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ſtock at leaſt, be aſſiſtant directors, 
entirely ſubordinate to the prinvipal 
directors : 

That any vacancy in the board 
of directors be filled by his majeily, 
under his fign manual, within 
twenty days: 

That any vacancy in the board 


of aſſiſtant directors, be filled by 


the majority of proprietors, qua- 
lified as formerly, not by ballot, 
but in an open court ; 

That any five of the directors be 
empowered to remove any of the 
aſſiſtant directors, entering in their 
journals their reaſons for the re- 
moval : | 

That William earl Fitzwilliam, 
be chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, and the right hon. Frederic 
Montagu be deputy-chairman, with 
the reverſion of the chair; future 
Vacancies in theſe offices to be ſup- 
plied by the election of the direc - 
tors: 

That the chairman, or in his ab- 
ſence the deputy- chairman, have 
power to ſummon any extraordinary 
meeting of the board, and to pro- 
poſe the buſineſs to be firſt conſi- 
dered, with the privilege of a caſt- 
ing voice; the majority of the di- 
rectors however being at liberty 
to adjourn their meetings as they 
ſhall think proper: 

That the directors vote openly, 
and in any difference of opinion, 
except us to the election to offices of 
a perſon not haying before been 
in the company's ſervice, enter up- 
on their journals their reaſons for 
their vote : 

That no perſon concerned in any 
mercantile manner with the com- 
pany, 

That no perſon charged with 
corrupt practice, peculation, or op- 
Ee in India, within two years 

efore the time of his nomination, 
until the directors, or three of 
(M) them 
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them, ſhall have examined into and 
acquitted him of the charge, 

That no perion who has been, 


or ſhall hereafter be, in the com- 


pany's fervice in India, until two 
as from his return be elapſed ;— 

e capable of being a director, or 
aſſiſtant director: 

That the directors, once in every 
ſix months, lay before the general 
court of proprietors an exact ſtate 
of their accounts ; 

That the directors, within twenty 
days after the commencement of 
every ſeſſion of parliament, lay be- 
fore the — — of the trea- 
ſury, to be ſubmitted to both houſes 
of parliament, an accurate ſtate of 

their accounts and eſtabliſhments : 
That the directors have full 
power to remove, or ſuſpend, every 
perſon from any ſtation, civil or 
military, in the company's ſervice : 

That every charge of peculation, 
uſury, receipt of preſents, oppreſ- 
ſion or breach of orders, tranſ- 
mitted to the directors, be examin- 
ed by them within twenty days, 
and if they ſhall not think proper 
to recal, or order a proſecution a- 
gainſt the perſon ſo charged, each 
director enter in their journals his 
reaſons for declining thoſe ſteps: 

That the directors, before they 
confirm theappointment themſelves, 
or ſuffer the departure from Great 
Britain for India of any perſon a- 
gainit whom any ſuch charge has 
been made, make a full examina- 
tion into the ſubject of the charge, 
and enter upon their journals their 
reaſons for not attending to it: 

That in caſe of any difference 
between the governor-genera! and 
council of Bengal, or between any 
of the preſidents and their conncils, 
or between the government of one 
ſettlement and the government of 
another, the directors enter into an 
examination of the difference with= 


. queſtion within three month, 0 


injury as ſpeedily as may be, b-gi 


A. A 


in twenty days ith! 
months Ros "yer. * 
deciſion, or enter u n their — 
nals their reaſons fir e 
to ſuch deciſion: 1 
That in caſe of an 5 
mitted to the rn 
the preſidencies in India, the & 
rectors return an anſwer to t 


enter upon their jour ? 
ſons of "heir revs N 

That, in caſe of apy breach « 
treaty, injury or grievance, c 
mitted againſt any prince in Indi 
complained of, or. otherwiſe com 
ing 10 the knowledge of the direc 
tors, the directors enquire into ſuck 


their examination by conliderin 
the treaties or the orders of thy 
former directors and court of pre 
prietors, and do complete juſtice i 
ſuch prince on every material 2 
ticle of complaint, and not upat 
the whole in groſs : 

That three of the directors forn 
a board : 

That the correſpondence of thi 
directors be figned by their ſecre 
tary : i 

That the directors and afliſan 
directors, be incapable of holdin 
any office in the company's ſervic 
or any place of profit from th 
erown during pleaſure: 

That it be lawful for his majel 
to remove any of the directors c 
affiſtant directors, upon an addrel 
from either houſe of parliament, 

That any director hereafter to! 
appointed by his majeſty, be nd 
didgualified rom fitting in the hou 
of commons. 

That the aſſiſtant direftcp: ne 
ceive from — wo a Cle 
early ſalary of cool. 

7 T Fat this 7 in ford 
for four years, 
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a Dill for the better Go- 
4 * of the Territorial Pof- 
; 10 and Dependencies in India, 
brought into P arliament by the 


right bon. Charles James Fox, 


Whereas great diſorders have 
»railed in the government of the 
ih Faſt Indies, and the laws 
nd lawful authority of this king» 
bm, have not been duly obeyed 
by the ſervants of the Eaſt India 
. authori'y is, or was in- 
ended to be granted by an act of 
the 13th Geo. III. [Lord North's 
Fat india Bill] or by any other act 
to the governor-general and council 
of Bengal, or any other perſon, 
exempting them trom a ſtrict obe- 
dience to the orders of the late court 
of directors, or the future orders 
of the commiſſioners, named in- 
fead of thit court, in an ad of 
this ſeſſion of parliament: 

That the orders of the late court 
of directors be confidered as rules 
for the conduct of the company's 
ſerrants, until notice ſha!l be given 
by the commiſſioners of any altera- 
tion or rope: 

That the reſtrictions and provi- 
hons of the act 1 3 George III. were 
not intended, and are hereby ex- 
prelly declared not to be confined 
to the forts, factories and other 
lubordinate places in the ſettle. 
ment of Fort William, but extend 
oall ordinances iſſued by the go- 
remnor-general and council of Fort 
William : | 

That an abſtract of ſuch ordi- 
nances be regiſtered and affixed in 
the Pertian and Hindoſtan lan- 
Sages, in every provincial court 
a the provinces of Bengal, Bahar 
al Oriſſa, or in the ter; itory to 
nh they relate: 
laat the powers of the governor- 


itir | 


2 as 


general and council, or of any pre- 
fident and council, be incapable of 
being delegated, and that no pro- 
ceedings in the execution of any 
ſpecial commiſſion be finally ap- 
proved, until a full report, accom- 
panied with vouchers, be made to 
the governor-general and council, 
or preſident and council: on 

That all communications of .. iy 
native prince or his agent, or any 
Brittſh refident, or ſubordinate 
ſettlement, or collector of revenue, 
ſhall be addrefſed to the governor» 
general and council, or preſident 
and council, and all ſuch commu- 
nications, howvever addreſſed, be laid 
before the council : 

That the governor-general or 
preſident may adjourn the conſi- 
deration of any queſlion in the ref. 
pective councils for the ſpace of 

ſuch queſtions not to 
be adjourned oftener than 

That the governor-general and 
council, or preſident and council, 
ſhall not exchange any territory, or 
accept any acquiution: 

That the governor-general and 
council do not invade tne territory 


of any independent prince, until a 


majority in council, in minutes 
ſubſcribed by each member com- 
poling the majority, ſhall declare 
that ſuch prince 1s about to attack 
the — of the company or 
their dependencies : 

That the governor-general and 
council, or preſident and council, 
do not form any alliance for the 
purpoſe of dividing or ſharing any 
territory : 

That the governor-general and 
council, or preſident and council, 
do not hire out any part of the 
company's troops to any indepen- 
dent prince: 

That the governor- general and 
council, or preſident and council, 
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do not appoint to any office any 
perſon removed from any office for 
miſdemeanour: 

That the governor- general and 
council, or preſident and council, 
or any collector of revenue, or 
member of any ſubordinate ſettle- 
ment, do not let out to hire any 
farm, or other thing, to any ſer- 
vant of any perſon in the civil ſer- 
vice of the company; the profits 
of all contracts, contrary to this 
clauſe, to be recoverable from the 
principal : 

That all monopolies in India be 
void : 

That no debt or balance exceed- 
ing in conſequence 
of any advance for any purchaſe, 
be recoverable after the ſpace of 

and no perſon be 
impriſoned for ſuch debt : 

That, whereas by the act 13 Geo. 
III. it is enacted, That every ille- 
gal preſent-be deemed to have been 
received for the uſe of the com- 
pany, and whereas that proviſion 
has been attended with inconveni- 
ence ; that every ſuch preſent, if 
the ſame be not corruptly given, 
to obtain any place or other object, 
to which the perſon giving the 
ſame ſhall not be entitled, be re- 
turned, and be recoverable by ac- 
tion: 
| That in caſe the perſon giving 
ſuch 'preſent, or the company do 
not ſue for the ſame within 
months, the ſame be recoverable 
by any perſon for his ſole uſe and 
benefit: | | 

That if any perſon be convicted 
in any of the courts in India of re- 
ceiving any preſent contrary to the 
act 13 Geo. III. ſuch perſon ſhall 
thereupon 3 N 

That all lands and tenements, 
not in the actual occupation of the 
company, or by them farmed out, 


be deemed to be the 


1 a body of troops 
0 


1 


; eſtate aud 
heritance of the native ＋— 


and families, unleſs diſpoſſeſ. 
judgment of ſome 8 
for ſome erime or miſdemeanou,. 
* of cheir tent: 
at the rent paid b 
holders immediately — 
ſhall not be altered or incredt 
That the governor-general 2 
council may reſtore any landholds 
diſpoſſeſſed of his territory ; (x 
Ject nevertheleſs to ſuch leaſes 
ſhall have been made before th 
and if the land 
holder ſhall have quitted his tert 
tory upon condition of receiving 
any penſion, and ſhall prefer ſyct 
penhon, that the ſame upon no ac 
count be diſcontinued : 
That no princes engaged to keep 
. or the ſervic 
the company, or to pay any 
body of Engliſn troops, Sh pay 
any tribute for the protection of th 
company, be moleſted in the en 
enjoyment of their rights: 
That all perſons be amenable t. 
the commiſſioners, and to all cou 
of juilice of competent juriſdiction 
to try offences committed in Ind 
for offences committed in the tern 
tories of any protected prince: 
That no ſervant of the compan 
or of his majeſty, take upon hi 
ſelf to collect or farm the revenue 
of any protected prince : 
Thar, if any ſervant of the com 
pany ſhall invade the territories d 
any independent prince, withou 
written orders from the governet 
general and council, ſuch perſo 
upon conviction thereof be 
That no protected prince har 
any other prince dependent upot 
him, any farther than ſuch prince 
ſhall have ſtood bound to him be 
fore the year ; the troop 


of theſe laſt not to be — 


f 
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bout the orders of the governor- 
eeneral and council, or preſident 
nd council: 

115 the ſucceſſion of the pro- 
wed princes ſhall not be altered 
e (iſpoſed of by will contrary to 
de laws of the country and the 
kth of treaties 3 ü 

That the protected princes do 
we farm any lands of the com- 


he no protected prince be per- 
nited to relide for more than 

years in any of the company's 
ſttlements, unleſs being expelled 
n fom his dominions: 

That no ſervant of the company 
hare any pecuniary tranſactions 
with any protected prince; all ſuch 
nations to be and any 
perſun convicted of ſuch tranſaction 
o be 

That no protected prince remove, 
jr increaſe the rent of any zemin- 
ar beyond what was paid in the 


year 
That all zemindars ſo diſpoſſeſſed 
tall be reſtored : 
That the nabob of Arcot, the 
aof Tanjour, or any other protect- 
prince, do not mortgage any land 
118888" {07 Britiſh ſubject; ſuch mort- 
paves to be and their 
duce recoverable by action: 
That no money be received upon 
count of any debts from any pro- 
ated prince, except ſuch as were 


am nſolidated in the year 

$0 [out being firſt examined, and 
10 pranny to the commiſſioners to 
10 ie been contracted in ſome open 


6 avowed courſe of trade, and 
t the reward of any ſervice, 
t for any other matter prohibited 
F as, or by the future orders of 
de commilſioners ; the evidence in 
port cf the debt to be entered 
- journals of the commiſ- 


Nhat the diſputes between the 


4% (181) 
nabob of Arcot and the raja of 


Tanjour, be examined and adjuſt- 
ed by the commiſſioners as ſoon as 
may be, according to the principles 
of the treaty 1762, the orders of 
the directors to George lord Pigor, 
and the arrangements of George 
lord Pigot: 

That the commiſſioners tranſmit 
to the governor- general and coun- 
eil, or to the preſident and council 
of Fort St. George, or to ſuch per- 
ſons as they ſhall ſpecially appoint, 
full orders for terminating the ſaid 
diſputes ; for, examining the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the affairs, revenues 
and debts of the ſaid princes, and 
the claims of Britiſh ſubjects upon 
them; for making an immediate 
report to the commiſſioners; for 
adopting or ſuggeſting ſuch means 
for the liquidation of the bona fide 
debts, as ſhall be conſiſtent with 
juſtice to the creditors and the ſer- 
vice of the company, and ſhall oc- 
caſion the leaſt inconvenicnce to 
theſe princes ; and for making an 
immediate report of their proceed- 
ing to the commiſſioners : 

That all polygars diſpoſſeſſed 
ſince the year be reſtored 
at the ſame rent as they were liable 
to pay immediately betore 

That, whereas diſputes have ari- 
ſen reſpecting the extent of the 
controling power given by the act 
13 Geo, III. to the governor-ge- 
neral and council over the preſi- 
dencies of Madras, Bombay and 
Bencoolen, in matters of war, 
peace and treaties, the ſaid power 
do extend to all matters, directly 
or indirectly tending to the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities; the gover- 
nor-general and council to enter up- 
on their minutes their reaſons for 
treating any proceeding as — 
to this declaration; and the preſi- 
dencies, in caſe of any doubt, to 
ſubmit to the acts of the governor- 

(M 3) general 
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general and council, and to lay the 
caſe before the commiſſioners: 

That it be lawful for the prefi- 
dency of Bombay, in caſe of war or 
the danger of war, in the north-weſt 
and weſtern coaſts of India or in the 
territories of the Marattas, to con- 
clude any treaty truce or alliance 
with any native prince; the preſi- 
dency to inſert in ſuch treaty a 
proviſion, that the ſame ſhall be 
null and void, unleſs ratified within 
a limited time by the governor-ge- 
neral and council; to enter upon 
their minutes the reaſons of their 
conduct with vouchers, to tranſmit 
to the governor- general and coun- 
cil, and to the commiſſioners; 
and to obey the orders of the go- 
vernor- general until they ſhall be 
altered — the commiſſioners: 

That the preſidency of Madras 
have the like power, in caſe of 
war or the danger of war, on the 
coaſt of Coromandel or from 

to on the coaſt of 

Malabar: 

That no ſervant of the company, 
or agent of any protected prince, 
be capable of fitting in the Houſe 
of commons; ſuch perſons actu- 
ally members of the houſe of com- 
mons to fit during the remainder 
of the preſent parliament : 

That no perſon having been in 
the ſervice of the company, ſhall 


be capable of fitting 1a the houſe 


of commons within after 
his return, or whilſt any public 
roſecution is depending againſt 
im for any offences alledged to 
Have been committed while he was 


in that ſervice ; ſuch proſecutions. 


to be commenced within 
after his return, and to be deter- 
mined within , Unleſs 
the delay be at the requeſt, or 
through the default of the party 
proſecuted ; 
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That all offences aeaing g. 
may be proſecuted 2. 
court at Calcutta, in the N 0 
courts, in the court of ligg be 8 
or in any other court * 
be inſlituted for this 4 
pon given to the court of king 

ench by the act 13 George! 
to extend to offences againſt f 
act; and in all caſes where the x 
ni/hment is not herein appoint 
the court is to impoſe, at their d 
cretion, any fine not exceed 
| or impriſonment | 


exceeding or the i 
capacity of ſerving the compan 


. 5 
Abſtra of a Bill for the better 
vernment an Management ef 

A Fairs of the Eaſt-India C 

pany, brought into Parliament 

the right hon. William Pitt, in 

Fourth Sgſion of the fifteenth p 

liament of Great Britain, and 

jeaed by the Houſe of Commun 

For the better government 
ſecurity of the territorial pof 
ſions of this kingdom in the 
Indies: 0 

That it be lawful for his maje 
to appoint 1 being pri 
counſellors, of whom the ſecret 
of ſtate for the home departne 
and the chancellor of the exc 

uer ſhall be two, to be comm 
Gonety for the affairs of India: 

That of the commll 
ers form a board: 

That the ſecretary of ftate, or 
his abſence the chancellor of 
exchequer, or in the abſence 
both, the ſenior privy counſel 
preſide at the board: F 

That the preſident have aca 
vote: 

That the commiſſion of ſupt 
intendance and control be (y 
pleaſure ; 


up LI C 


nut the commiſſioners be not 
gualifed from fitting in the houſe 
commons: 

— board be authoriſed to 
ck, ſuperintend and control the 
end miliary government and 
enue of the company: 

| hat a ſecretary to the board be 
pointed by the ſecretary of ſtate, 
het to the diſmiſſion of the 
ward ; the ſecretary to minute the 
weeedings of the board, and to 
| paid ſuch ſalary as his majeſty 
all direct: 

That the commiſſioners in enter- 
u upon their office take and ſub / 
nde the following oath : 

« A. B. do faithfully promiſe 
id fear, that as a commiſſioner 
member of the board for the af. 
urs of India, Iwill give my belt 
ice and affiſtance for the good 
forernment of the Britiſh poſſeſ- 
ions in the Eaſt-Indies; and will 
recute the ſereral powers and truſts 
poſed in me, according to the 
ell of my ſkill and judgment, with- 
ut farour or affection, prejudice 
r malice to any perſon what- 
j rer.“ 

That the commiſſioners have ac= 
to all papers and muniments of 
company, and that the court of 
prectors deliver to the board copies 
(the proceedings of all courts of 
Wrectors and courts of proprie- 
brs within days; and co- 
Jes of all diſpatches received by 
em immediately, and copies of 
| orders propoſed to be ſent to 
_ days before the 
ne propoſed for ſending them; 
e dreftors to pay due obedience 
the onders of the board touching 
il nd military government and 
denues; . 

That within days after 
e r5ceipt of the copies laſt men- 
ec, the board return the ſame 
ta their approbation, ſubſcribed 


commiſſioners, or their 
reaſons at large for diſapproving 
them, together with inſtructions 
upon the ſubject ; the otders ſo ap- 
proved and amended to be ſent 
without delay : a 

That, in caſe the board fend any 
orders, which in the opinion of 
the directors relate to points not 
connected with civil and milita 
government and revenues, the di- 
rectors to complain to his majeſty 
in council; the decifion of his ma- 
jeſty in council to be final : 

That, as the office of the coun- 
ſellors of the preſidency of Forts 
William become vacant, the preſi- 
dency conſiſt of a 1 
and counſellors only; the 
commander in chief to have voice 
and precedence next after the go- 


vernor- general: 


That the preſidencies of Fort St. 
George and Bombay conſiſt of a pre- 
ſident and counſellors only; 
the commander in chief to have 
voice and precedence next after the 
preiident : 

That after the appoint- 
ment of the commander in chief at 
Fort William, Madras and Bom- 
bay veſt in his majelly : 

That it be lawful fe his ma — 
to beſtow the reverſion of thoſe: of« 
fices : 


That the perſons, upon whom 


ſuch reverſion ſhall be beſtowed, 


have military command, next after” 


the commander in chief, at his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure : | 8 
That it be lawful for his majeſty 
to recal of vacate the appointment 
of the governor-genera:, or preſi- 
dent, or any member of their re- 

ſpective councils ! * 
That the appointment to any of. 
fice by the eourt of directors, be 
ſubject to the approbation of his 
majeſty ; and, in caſe it ſhall not 
be approved by his majeſty, rhe 
(M 4) di- 
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directors proceed within 

days to a ſecond appointment, ſub- 
ject to the approbation of his ma- 
jeſty, and ſo, roties quoties : 

That, in caſe the directors with- 
in days after the notifica- 
tion of the vacancy, or, of his ma- 
jeſty's diſapprobation, do not pro- 
ceed to ſupply the ſame, it be law- 
ful for his majeſty to appoint a ſuc- 
ceſſor: 

That any perſon reſigniag the 


office of governor - general, preſi- 


dent, commander in chief, or coun- 
ſellor, make his reſignation by an 
inſtrument in writing under his 
hand and ſeal: | 

That it be not lawful for the 
court of proprietors to reſcind, or 
alter any proceedings of the court 
of directors: 

That ſo much of the act 21 Geo, 
III. or of any other act of parlia- 
ment, or charter, as is repugnant 
to this act, be diſcontinued : 

That this act take place in Great 
Britain after and in India 
after and continue in force 
tor years : 

That this act be deemed a public 
act. 
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Some Account of the Proceedings on the 
' Trial of the Indiftment, the King, 
on the Proſecution of William Jones, 
Gentleman, againft the Reverend 
William Davies Shipley, Dean of 
St. Aſaph, for a Libel, at the 
Aſixes at Shrewſbury, Auguſt 65 
1784, before the Honourable Mr. 
Jaſtice Bullen. 4 
At the great ſeſſion, held at 
Wrexham, for the county of Den- 
bigh, in April, 1783, a bill of in- 
dictment was found againſt the dean 
of St. Aſaph, to which the defend- 
ant pleaded not guilty. 
At the great ſeſſion, held at 
Wrexham, for the county of Den- 
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. publiſhing a Kbel, entitled, 5 
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bigh, in September, 153 
was put off on the * 
proſecutor, on account of the 
{tribution of a printed Paper 
the jury. bh; 

At the great ſe 
Wrexham, for the = n- 
bigh, in April, 1784, the pro 
cutor having obtained a cert 
which was allowed by the « 
removed the indiftment into 
court of King's Bench, when 
court directed it to be tried at 
next aſſize at Shrewſbury, 

On Friday, the 6th of Augt 
1784, the trial came on, at the 
at Shrewſbury, before the h 
Mr. Juſtice Buller, 

The indictment was laid for 


Prineiples of Government, ina I 
= between @ Gentleman ard 

armer- This dialogue was writ 
by William Jones, eſq. now 
William Jones, knight, and one 
the judges of the ſupreme court 


judicature at Fort William in ! 


gal. 
The Jury. 
John Nicholls, of Chelmarkh, e 
William Pemberton, of Walfe 
elq. 
Charles Walcorr, of Bitterley, 
Francis Lloyd, of Beryhill, eſ 
Fhomas Ottley, of Pitchford, 
Joſbua Blakevay, of Lythwoc 


eſq. 
Richard Jones, of Riſton, el 
Jobn Hill, of Prees, eq, | 
Edward Williams, of Norton, 
Thomas Kinnerſley, of Leg 
ton, eſq. . 
Thomas Eyton, of Wellingt 
eſq. | 
John Smitheman, of Bula 
eſq. x 


Counſel for the Crown. 


Mr. Bearcroft, 
Mr, Cowper, 


FD 


if, leyceſter, 
7 Bower, 
Wr. Manley, 
Mr, Richards. 
Solicitor, 5 
wr, William Jones, of Ruthin, 


Counſel for the Defendant. 
The hon, Thomas Erſkine, 
. Cor bett, A 
2 „on. Thomas Brodrick, 
Ur, Abbot. 
Solicitor, 
Mr. Lewis Hughes, of St. Aſaph. 


af of Mr. Ex3K1Nt's Speech. 


« Gentlemen of the jury,** 
« The only difficulty which 1 
in refiting ſo falſe and malevo- 
an accuſation, is to be able to 
eb the feelings of my mind, ex- 
| by its folly and injuſtice, 
kin thoſe bounds, which leave its 
lies their natural and uncloud- 
operations ; for I ſolemnly declare 
you, that if my client had becu 
ited as a libeller of our holy 
on, only for publiſhing that 
world was made by 1ts almighty 
thor, my aſtoniſhment could not 
e been greater that it is at this 
ment, to ſee this little book, 
ich 1 hold in my hand, preſent- 
by a grand jury of Engliſh ſub- 
ts, 25 2 libel upon the govern- 
af England. Every ſentence 
kained in it, if the interpreta- 
n 0f words is to be ſettled, not 
ming to fancy, but by the com- 
n rules of language, is to be 
ws in the brighteſt pages of En- 
Il literature, and in the moſt ſa- 
V rolumes of Engliſh laws: if 
f ne ſentence, from the begin- 
to the end of it, be ſeditious or 
Klous, the Bill of Rights (to uſe 
languz of the advertiſement 
ited to It) was a ſeditious libet ; 
T0lution was a wicked rebel- 
; the exiſting government is a 
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traiterous conſpiracy agaiuſt the he- 
reditary monarchy of England ; 
and our gracious ſovereign, whoſe 
title I am perſuaded we are all of us 
prepared to defend with our . blood, 
is an uſurper of the crowns of theſe 
ingdoms,*** 

Gentlemen, my reverend friend 
ſtands before you under circum- 
ſtances new uit extraordinary, and 
I might add harſh and cruel! for he 
is not tried in the forum where he 
hves, according to the wiſe and juſt 

roviſions of our ancient laws; he 
is not tried by the vicinage, who, 
from their knowledge of general 
character and conduct, were held 
by our wiſe and humane anceſtors 
to be the fitteſt, or rather the only 
judges of that males animus which 
is the eſſence of every crime; he is 
deprived of that privilege by the 
arts of the proſecutor, and is called 
before you, who live in another 
part of the country, and who, ex- 
cept by vague reputation, are utter 
ſtrangers to him, 

« But the proſecution itſelf, 
abandoned by the public, and left 
in the hands of an obſcure indivi- 
dual, is not leſs extraordinary and 
unjuſt, unleſs as it is a circumſtance 
which. palpably refutes the truth of 
the accuſation; for if this little 
book be a libel at all, it is a libel 
upon the ſtate and conſtitution of 
the nation, and not upon any perſon 
under the protection of its laws : ic 
attacks the character of no man in 
this or any other country; and 
therefore no man 1s individually or 

rſonally injured or offended by it. 
if it contain matter dangerous or _ 
offenfive, the ſtate alone can be en- 
dangered or offended, 

And are we then reduced to that 
miſerable condition in this country, 
that, if diſcontent and ſedirion be 
publicly exciting amongſt the peo- 
ple, the charge of ſuppreffing it de- 
volves upon Mr. Jones? My learned 

| friend, 
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friend, [Mr. Bearcroft] if he would 


have you believe that this Dialogue 
is ſeditiods and dangerous, muſt be 
driven to acknowlege, that govern- 
ment has groſsly neglected its truſt ; 
for if, as he ſays, it has an evident 
tendency in critical times to ſtir up 
alarming commotions, and to pro- 
cure a reform in the repreſentation 
of the people by violence and force 
of arms; and if, as he likewiſe ſays, 
a public proſecution is a proceeding 
calculated to prevent wels probable 
conſequences, what excuſe is he pre- 
pared to make for that government, 
which, when, according to the evi- 
dence of his own witneſs, an appli- 
cation was made to it for that ex- 
2 purpoſe, poſitively and on de- 
iberation refuſed to proſecute ? 
What will he ſay for one learned 
gentleman *, who dead is lamented, 
and for another 4, who living is ho- 
noured by the whole profeſſion, 
both of whom, on the fiſt appear- 
ance of this Dialogue, were charg- 
ed with the duty of proſecuting all 
offenders againſt the Cl yet who 
not only read it day after day in 
pamphlets and news-papers, with- 
out ſtirring againſt the publiſhers, 
but who, on receiving it from the 
lords of the treaſury by official re- 
ference, oppoſed a proſecution at 
the national expence Y What wall 
he ſay of the ſucceſſors of theſe gen- 
tlemen, who hold their offices at 
this hour, and who have ratified 
the opinions of their predeceſſors by 
their own conduct? And what, 
laſtly, will he ſay in vindication of 
majeſty itſelf, to my knowlege not 


unacquainted with the ſubject, yet 
from whence no orders iſſued to the 


inferior ſervants of the ſtate ? 
4% So that after Mr, Fitzmaurice, 
reſenting this Dialogue as big 
with ruin to the public, has been 
laughed at by the king's miniſters at 
; | 


* Mr. Wallace, then atturney-general. 
+ Mr. Lee, late attorney, then ſoliciter - general. 
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the treaſury ; b the kn. 1: 
of whom be had an 1 
by thoſe appointed by 1 
to conduct all proſecutions |; 
public ; yet you are fill calle 
to believe that it is a libel & 
ous and deſtructive; and thy 
the ſtate, neglected by thoſe 
are charged with its preſervaig 
tottering to its centre, the f. 
conſtitution of this ancient n 
is happily ſupported by Mr.] 
who, like another Atlas, be; 
upon his ſhoulders, *'# 
Gentlemen, I now come 
point very material for your 
ſideration ; on which even my lt 
ed friend and I, who are bro 
here for the expreſs parpoſe of 
agreeing in every thing, can 
no difference of opinion; on w 
judges of old and of modern ti 
and lawyers of all intereſts and 
ties, have ever agreed ; na 
that even if this innocent x 
were admitted to be a libel, the 
lication would not be crimi 
you, the jury, ſaw reaſon to 
lieve that it was not publiſhed b 
dean with a criminal intention. 
is true, that if a paper, contal 
ſeditious and libellous matte 
publiſhed, the publiſher is 
facie guilty of ſedition, the bat 
tention being a legal inference! 
the act of publiſhing ; but 
equally true, that he may rebut 
inference, by ſhewing that he 
liſhed it innocently, 
The dean of St. Aſaph u 
of a great many reſpectable 
tlemen who, impreſſed with 
dangers impending over the p 
credit of the nation, exhauſts 
a long war, and oppreſi 
ie vous taxes, formed theme 
into a committee, according (0 
example of other counties, 0 
tition the legiſlature to obſerie 
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expenditure of the 
er. This Dialogue being 
«hy fr William Jones, a near 
«1 of the dean by marriage, 
"ther ſents or found its way to 
abe courſe of public circu- 
le knew the character of 
bor; he bad no reaſon to 
> him of ſedition or diſaffec- 
| 2nd ſay and believed it to be, 
| | 2t this hour believe, and 
repreſented it to you, a plain, 
maunzr of ſhewing the people 
eat intereſt they had in peti- 


ui the 


deal to the public. It was ac- 
frgly the opinion of the Flint- 
committee, and not particu- 
dor the dean as an individual, 
the Dialogue ſhould be tranſlat- 
io Welſh, and publiſhed. It 
xcondingly delivered, at the 
of the committee, to a Mr, 
a, for the purpoſe of tranſla- 
„ This gentleman, who wall 
called as a witneſs, told the dean 
days afterwards, that there 
te perſons, not indeed from their 
eatiments, but from ſpleen and 
witon, who repreſented. it as 
vdo miſchief, ſrom ignorance 
| miſconception, if tranſlated and 
ulated in Wales, 
Now, what would have been 
language of the defendant upon 
atormation, if his purpoſe had 
a that which is charged upon 
by the indiAment ? He would 
laid, * If what you tell me 
el founded, haſten the publi- 
m; my object is ſedition; my 
bs, that there may be rebellion 
Nies; I am ſure I ſhall never 
me here, by the difſemination 
led a pamphlet in Engliſh ; 
fore (et it be inſtantly tranſlat- 
l tie ignorant inhabitants of 
muintalns are likely to collect 
bat it is time to take up 


5 


ive parliament for every thing, 
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© But Mr, Jones will tell you, 
that, on the contrary, the inſtant he 
ſuggeſted that ſuch an idea, abſurd 
and unfounded as he felt it, had 
preſented itſelf from any motives to 
the mind of any man, the dean, im- 
preſſed as he was with its innocence 
and its ſafety, inſtantly acquieſced, 
and recalled, even on his own au- 
thority, the intended publication by 
the committee; and it never was 
tranſlated into the Welſh tongue at 
all, nor cireulated amongſt that mul- 
titude, which Mr, Bearcroft is fo 
defirous of kceping in darkneſs; as 
if obedience to free government; like 
bigotry to prieſteraft, was to be up- 
held by ignorance and deluſion, 

„ And here the dean's connec- 
tion with this Dialogue would have 
ended, if Mr. Fitzmaurice, who 
never loſt any occaſion of defami 
and miſrepreſenting him, had not 
thought fit, near three months after 
the idea of tranſlation was aban- 
doned, to reprobate and condemn 
the dean's conduct, at the public 
meetings of the county, in the ſe- 
vereſt terms, for his former inten- 
tion of circulating the Dialogue in 
Welſh, declaring that its doctrines 


were ſeditious, treaſonable, and re- 


pugnant to the principles of our go- 
vernment. 
It was upon this occaſion that 
the dean, naturally anxious to re- 
deem his character from the unjuſt 
aſperſions of having intended to un- 
dermine the conſtitution of his coun - 
try; conſcious that the epithets ap- 
plied to the Dialogue were falſe and 
unfounded, and thinking that the 
production of it would be the moſt 
decifive refutation of the groundleſs 
calumny caſt upon him, directed a 
few Engliſh copies of it to be pub- 
liſhed, in vindication of his former 
opinions and- intentions, prefixing 
an advertiſement to it, whieh plainly 
marks the ſpirit in which he pub- 
liſhed 
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liſhed it. For he there complains 
of the injurious miſrepreſentations I 
have adverted to, and impreſſed 
with the ſincereſt conviction of the 
innocence, or rather the merit, of 
the Dialogue, makes his appeal to 
the friends of the Revolution in his 


juſtification, *** 


„Gentlemen, after the length of 
time which, very contrary to my 


inclination, I have detained you, I 


am ſure you will be happy to hear 

that there is but one other point to 

which my duty obliges me to direct 
our attention. 

I ſhould, perhaps, have ſaid 
nothing more concerning that parti- 
cular province which belongs to 
you as a jury, upon this occaſion, 
than the little I touched upon it at 
the beginning, if my friend Mr. 


Bearcroft had not compelled me to 


it, by drawing a line around you, 
ſaying (I hope with the ſame effect 
that king Canute ſaid to the ſea), 
&« Thus far ſhalt thou go.” But 
fince he has thought proper to coop 
you in, it is my buſineſs to let you 


to what I am about to ſay to you, I 
have no objection that every thing 
which I may utter ſhall be conſider- 
ed as proceeding from my own pri- 
vate opinions ; and that not only 
my profeſſional character, but my 
more valuable reputation as a man, 
and a member of ſociety, may ſtand 
or fall by the principles which I 
ſhall lay down for the regulation of 
your judgments. 

This is certainly a bold thing 
for me to ſay, ſince what I am 
about to deliver may claſh in ſome 
degree, though certainly it will not 
throughout, with the deciſion of a 
great and reverend judge who has 
adminiſtered the juſtice of this coun- 
try for above half a century, with 
—— advantage to the public, 

diſtinguiſhed reputation to him- 


this was all that was meant hy 
out; and to give the greater weight 


2 put it. My lord, 
| 
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ſelf; but whoſe extraondin 
culties and general inteerr;. 
I ſhould be loſt to al! (4, 71 
juſtice if I did not ac: 
reverence and af\&;,.. *. 
protect him from mach 
when he appeared tl. 
of thoſe doctrines Which! By 
to controvert, I H ...; 
never join in the came de 
lowed them, becauſe l 6 
acted upon that, as upon all ( 
occaſions, with the rise 
grity ; an admiſſion which it; 
duty to make, which I res; 
great ſatisfaction, and which of 
nothing more than that the ord 
of men are fallible in their | 
ments, and warns us to judge 
the eſſences of things, and nt 
the authority ot names, ho 
impoſing. 5 
« Gentlemen, the opinion 
lude to is, that libel or not lit 
a queſtion of law for the j 
your juriſdiction being confing 
the fact of publication. An 


poſition (though 1 could nere 
mit it to be conſonant with re 
or law), it would not affect 
the preſent inſtance, fince all 
it would amount to would be, 
my lord, and not you, would 
liver that opinion, which w 
guide the preſent verdict 

what I am afraid of upon thi 
caſion is, that neither of you 
to give it; for ſo my frend 


he, will probably not give yo 
opinion whether it be a libel 
not, becauſe, as he will tell] 
it is a queſtion open upon th 
cord; and that if Mr. Erſkine ti 
the publication innocent, he 
move to arreſt the judgment. 
this is juſt rhe moſt artful and 
moſt mortal ſtab that can be 
to juſtice, and to my - 
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Al I with is his lordſhip's expect 


+ to guide yours in de- 
* Heber this pamphlet be 
0 2 bel; becauſe, know- 
be ſco of his underſtanding 

22 ability, I have a 
| certainty that his opinion 
Ube frourable. If therefore 
or 00 Übel be a queſſion of 
u is aſſerted by Mr. Bear- 

call for his lordſhip's judg- 
pon that queſtion, according 
e reoular courſe of all trials 
e the law and the fact are 
ed; 'n ai which caſes the 
uus cee of the judge is to 

i the conſcieaces of the jury, 
n correct legal coneluſion 
the facts in evidence before 
A jury are no more bound 
ma ſpecial verdict in caſes of 
than upon other trials criminal 
civil where law is mixed with 
but are to find generally upon 
rcceiving, as they conſtantly do 
rein every court at Weſtmin- 
the opinion of the judge both 


he evidence and the law. 


dy the contrary who will, I 
this to be the genuine, unre- 
| conſitution of England; 
terefore, if the learned judge 
tell you that this pamphlet is 
e abſtract a libel ; though I 
bot agree that you are there- 
bound to find the defendant 
unleſs you think ſo likewiſe, 
| ſhall certainly think that it 
t to have very great weight 
jou, and that you ſhould not 
„ and without great conſider- 
o againſt it. But if you 
a to find the fact of pub- 
dich is not even diſputed, 
| judge is to tell you, that 
utter being on the record, he 
hut himſelf up in filence, and 
® Opinion at all as to the li- 
s nd ſeditious tendency of 


Fr, and yet ſhall ne vertheleſs 
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you to affix the epithet of 
guilty to the publication of a thin 
the guilt of which you are forbid, 
and he refuſes, to examine; mi- 
ſerable indeed is the condition into 
which we are fallen! For if you, 
following ſuch directions, bring in 
a verdict of guilty, without finding 
the publication a libel, or the pub» 
liſher ſeditious, and I afterwards, 
in mitigation of puniſhment, apply 
to that humanity and mercy which 
is never deaf when it can be ad- 
dreſſed conſiſtently with the law, 
I ſhall be told, in the language I 
before put in the mouths of the 
judges, © You are eſtopped, tir, 
by the verdict ; we cannot hear you 
ſay your client was miſtaken, but 
not guilty ; for, had that been the 
opinion of the jury, they had a ju- 
riſdiction to acquit him. 

Such is the way in which the 
liberties of Engliſhmen are by this 
new doctrine io be ſhuffled about 
from jury to court, without having 
any ſolid foundation to reſt on, * ** 

„But it ſeems your verdict 
would be no puniſhment, if judg:- 
ment on it was afterwards arreſted. 
I am ſure, if I thought the dean fo 
loſt to ſenfibility as to ſeel it no pu- 
niſhment, he ſhould find another 
counſel to defend him. But I know 
his nature better. I know that, 
conſcious as he is of his own pu- 
rity, he would leave this court 
hanging down his head in ſorrow, 
if he was held out by your verdict 
a ſeditious ſubject, and a difturber 
of the peace of his country ; and 
that he would feel an arreſt of judg- 
ment, which would follow in the 
term upon his formal appearance 
in court as a criminal, to — a cruel 
inſult upon his innocence, rather 
than a triumph over the unjuſt 
proſecutors of his pretended guilt. 

«© Let me therefore conclude 
with reminding you, gentlemen, 

| | that 
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that if you find the defendant 
guilty, not believing that the thing 
publiſhed is a libel, er that the in- 
tention of the 'publiſher was ſedi- 
tious, your verdict and your opi- 
nion will be at variance, and it 
will then lie between God and your 
own conſciences to reconcile the 
contradiction, 

As the friend of my client, and 
the friend of my country, I/ſhall 
feel much ſorrow, and you your- 
ſelves will probably hereafter regret 
it, when the ſeaſon of reparation 
is fled, But why ſhould I indulge 
ſuch unpleaſant apprehenſions, 
when 1n reality I fear nothing? I 
know it is impoſſible for Engliſh 
gentlemen, fitting in the place you 
do, to pronounce this to be a ſedi- 
tious paper; much leſs, upon the 
bare fact of publication, explained 
by the prefixed advertiſement, and 
the defendant's general character 
and deportment, to give credit to 
that ſeditious purpoſe which is ne- 
ceſſary to convert the publication 
even of a libel itſelf into a crime,” 


Extract of the Charge to the Jury. 


„% Now, gentlemen, this is the 
whole of the evidence that has been 
given on the one fide and the other. 
As to the ſeveral witneſſes who 
have been called to give Mr, Ship- 
ley the character of a quiet and 
peaceable man, not diſpoſed to ſtir 
up ſedition, that cannot govern the 

reſent queſtion ; for the queſtion 

= you to decide is, whether he 1s 

ar is not guilty of publiſhing this 
phlet ? | 

« You have heard a great deal 
ſaid, which really does not belong 
to the caſe, and a part of it has 
embarraſſed me a good deal in what 
manner to treat it. I cannot ſub- 
ſcribe to a great deal that IJ have 
heard from the defendant's counſel; 
but I do readily admit the truth of 
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that propoſition whi 
from Mr, ps Arg * 
the law ends, rann begins," 
queſtion then is, what is the 
applicable to this bufinet} 
narrow it ſtill more, what i 
in this ſtage of the buſineG2... 
have been preſſed very much 
counſel, and fo have J alſo, . 
an opinion upon the queſj 
ther this pamphlet 8 — | 
libel? Gentlemen, it is my 
pineſs that TI find the law ſo we 
ſo fully ſettled, that it is imnd 
for any man who means we 
doubt about it; and the counk 
the defendant was ſo conſcious 
the law was, that he himſelf 
what he knew muſt be the ut 
which he would receive from 
that is, that the matter appean 
the record—and as ſuch, it 
for me, a ſingle judge, ſiting 
at Niſi Prius, to ſay, whethet 
or 1s not a libel, Thoſe who 
the contrary doctrine, forget 
to what lengths it would go; f 
that were to be allowed, the ob 
conſequence would be what 
ſtated by the counſel in reply, 
ly, that you deprive the ſubj 
that which is one of his d 
birthrights: you deprive him 
appeal—you __ him of hi 
of error; for if I was to g 
opinion here that it was not a 
and you adopted that, the mat 
cloſed for ever, The lav 
equally and juſtly, as the pa 
ſtates—it is equal between the 
ſecutor and „the defendant; 
whatever appears upon the rec 
not ſor our deciſion here, bub 


be the ſubject of future con 
tion in the court out of whis 
record comes; and atterwar 


either party thinks fit, they 
right to carry it to the demi 
ſort, the houſe of lords. Th 
is the ſame in both dimm 
civil caſes, and there * 
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\ round this table who 
we know that is the conſtant 
orm anſwer which is given 
— been addreſſed by the 
ken of a great many caſes 
bels. It ſeems to me, that 
queſtion is ſo well ſettled, that 
enen ſhould not agitate it 
u. or at leaſt, when they do 
ie it, it ſhould be done by ſtat- 
ily 20d fully what has paſſed 
ales, not by ſtating a paſſage 
o from a particular caſe that 
be twiſted to the purpoſe that 
| want it to anſwer. And how 
1 frine ever comes to be now 
ally contended for, is a matter 
me aſtoniſhment to me; for I 
ot know any one queſtion in the 
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ed than that is. I Know it is 
he language of a particular ſet 
arty of men, becauſe the very 
aſe that has ever ariſen upon a 
| as conducted by a very re- 
Able and a very honourable 
*, who is as warm a partiſan as 
counſel for the defendant, and, 


* lere, of what is called the ſame 
- 5. But be ſtated the caſe in 
14 words, which I certainly a- 


ed afterwards, and which, I 
e no man ever doubted about 
propriety of, That caſe aroſe 
three weeks ago at Guildhall 
La queſtion on a libel ; and in 


mat . . 

un by the plaintiffs caſe, he told 

a Jury that there could be but 
T queſtions, 


1 s guilty of publiſhing the 


TheSecond, Whether the innu- 


| Or the averments made upon 
ſecord are true? 


Me Third, which is a queſtion 
. Whether it is or is not a 


fp Thereldre, {aid he, the two 


which is more thoroughly eſta - 


The Firſt is, Whether the de- 
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firſt are the only queſtions you have 
to confider : and this, added he, 
very rightly, is clear and undoubt- 
ed law, It has been ſo held for 
conſiderably more than a century 
paſt, It is admitted by the coun- 
ſel, that upon great conſideration, 
it has been ſo held in one of the 
cafes he mentioned, by a noble 
lord who has preſided for many 
years, with very diſtinguiſhed ho- 
nour, in the firſt court of cruninal 
juſtice in this country; and it is 
worthy of obſervation, how that caſe 
came on. For twenty-eight years 


paſt (during which time we have 


had a vait number of proſecutions 
in different ſhapes for libels) the 


uniform and invariable conduct of 


that noble judge has been, to ſtate 
the queſt ons as I have juſt ſtated. 
them to you; and though the caſes. 


have been defended by counſel not 
likely to yield much, yet that point 
was never found fault with by them, 
and often as it has been enforced 
by the court, they never have at- 
tempted yet by any application to 
ſet it aſide. At laſt it came on in 
this way; the noble judge himſelf 
brought it on, by ſtating to the 


court what his directions had al- 


ways been, with a deſire to know 
whether, in their opinions, the di- 
rection was right or wrong? The 
court were unanimouſly of opinion 
that it was right, and that the law 
bore no queſtion or mY 13 


admitted by the counſel _— 


that in the time that my lord chie 

Juſtice Lee preſided in the court of 
King's-Bench, the ſame doctrine 
was laid down as clear and eſtabliſh. 
ed. There was not a ſounder law- 
yer, or an honeſter man, that ever 
ſar on the bench than he was. But 
if we trace the queſtion further 
back, it will be found, that about 
the year 1731 (which, I ſuppoſe, 


„ Mx. Lee, 


hay 


— — 
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Has not eſcaped the diligence of the 
counſel) another chief juſtice held 
the ſame doctrine, and in terms 
which are more obſervable than 
thoſe in moſt of the other caſes, 
decauſe they ſhew pretty clearly 
when it was that this idea was firit 
broached.— That was, an informa- 
tion againſt one Franklin (I thinl) 
for publiſhing a libel called The 


Craftſman.— The then chief juſtice 


ſtated the three queſtions to the 
Jury in the ſame way I mentioned. 
He ſaid, The firſt is the fact of 
publication; ſecondly, Whether 
the averments in the informat on 


are true or not; and thirdly, Whe- 


ther it is a libel. He ſays, there 
are but two of thefe queſlions for 
your conſideration ;—the third is 
merely a queſtion of law, with 
which you, the jury, have nothing 
to do, as has now of late been 
thought by ſome people, who 
ought to know better; but, ſays 
he, we mult always take care to di- 
ſtinguiſn between matters of law 
and matters of fat, and they are 
not to be confounded. 

With ſuch atrain of authorities, 
it is really extraordinary to hear 
the matter no inſiſted on as a queſ- 
tion which admits a doubt; and if 
we go farther back, it will be found 
{111 clearer : for about the time of 
the Revolution, authorities will be 
found which go directly to the 
point. In'one of them, which 
arofe within a year or two from the 
time of the caſe of the Seven Bi- 
ſhops which the counſel alluded to, 
a defendant, in an information for 
a libel, which was tried at bar, ſaid 
to the court, „As the information 
ftares this to be a ſcandalous and 
ſeditious libel, I defire it may be 
left to the jury to ſav whether it is 
a ſcandalous and ſeditious libel, or 
not. The anſwer then given by 
the court was, That is matter of 
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law; the jury are to dec 

the nl ; ind if wy 
guilty of the fact, the coun 
fterwards conſider whether jr; 
is not a libel.” If one by 
farther back, we find it ſettled 
a principle which admits of 0. 
pure, and laid down ſo early a 
reign of queen - Elizabeth a 
maxim, that * od queſtionen 
reſpon dent Jur atores, ad queſti 
Jur /s reſpondent judices,” And in 
caſe that the counſel has thoy 
fit to allude to, under the name 
Euſhel's caſe, the ſame marin 
recognized by the court negati 
VIZ. ad quaſtionem fafli nor ref 
dent judices, ad queſiionen loi 
re/pondent juratores; for, faid 
court unanimouſly, if it be: 
ot the jury what the law is, t 
cannot ſay; if it be aſked of 
court what the fact is, they car 
ſay. 
Nou, ſo it ſtands as to legal 
tory upon the bufineſs. Supy 
there were no authority at all, 
any thing be a ſtronger prod 
the impropriety of what is cont 
ed for by the counſel for the 
fendant, than what I have had 
courſe to? They have addr 
you——Nor as is very uſual to adt 
a jury, and which you mult k 
yourfelves, if you have often | 
ed upon them ; they have add 
you upon a queſhon of law 
which they have quoted caſes 
century back. Now, are you 
ſeſſed of thoſe caſes in your 
minds? are you apprized of 
ditinctions on which thoſe dete 
nations are founded? Is it 
little extraordinary to require 
jury, that they ſhould ca 
legal determinations in theirm 
If one looks a little farther int 
conſtitution, it ſeems to me, 
without recourſe to author 
cannot admit of a doubt. lu 


1b Bb 1c 


u of acminiſtering juſtice in 
«country ?—T b< Judges are ap- 
url to decide the law; the ju- 

to deeide the fact, Ho 7— 
\ under the ſolemn obligation 
u oath, The judges are {worn 
dnigiter the law faithfully and 
in The jury are not {0 fivorn, 
o give a true verdict according 


evidences Was it ever yet at- 


gd to glre evidence of what 
ay was ?—If it were done in 
"tance, it muſt hold in all. 
woe a jury ſhouid ſay; that 
is fated upon a record Is 
reaſon or murder; if the fats 
upon the record are not ſoz 
4 the duty of the court to look 
the record, and they are bound 
their oaths to diſcharge the de- 
kt, The conſequence if if 
not fo, would be, that a man 
il be liable to be hanged, who 
ofended zgainſt no law at all. 
b upon! the facts, as found by 
jury, that the court are to ſay 
ther it is any offence or not: 
wld undoubtedly hold in civil 
| well as criminal; and as 
wunſel for the proſecution has 
in reply, by the ſame reaſon 
the caſe of an ejectment, you 
it decide conrrary-to the law. 
mu it ever ſuppoſed, that a 
[us competent to ſay what is 
weration of a fine, or a reco- 
þ of a warranty, which are 
queſtions of law? — 
el de eouti'el ſays, if is a 
| extraordinary thing, if you 
Whing elſe to decide but the 
the publication; Becauſe 
ſe jury are to do nothing but 
fie that which was never dif- 
Now, there is a great deal 
An that argument, and it was 
Wennuſly put by the coun- 
i there js a fallacy in the 
„ which ariſes from not 
ay how the matter ſtands 


* true, that the De- 
& 
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fendant; by the iſſue; admits that he 
ever publiſhed it. No; upon the 
recotd he denies it ; but when he 
comes here; he thinks fit to admit 
it. That does hot alter the mode 
of trial; | 
Then it is aſſerted, that if you 
go upon the publication only, that 
the defendant would be found 
guilty, though he is innocent, But 
that is by no means the caſe; and 
it is only neceſſary to {ee how many 
wha the law has made; to ſhew 
io erroneous that argument is. 
If the fact were, that the defends 
ant never denied the publication; 
but meant to admit it, and infift 
that it was not 2 libel, he had an- 
other way in Which he ſhould have 
done it (a way uniterſally known 
to the profeſhon)—for he ought to 
have demurred to the indiftment ; 
by Which in ſubſtance he would 
have ſaid - I admit the fact of pub- 
liſhing it; but deny that it is any 
offence. —But he is hot precluded 
even now; from ſaying it is not 4 
libel ; for if the fact be found 
you, that he did publiſh the 22 
et, and upon future confideration 
the court of King's Bench ſhall be 
of opinion that it is not a libel, he 
muſt then be acquitted, As to his 


coming here, it is his own choice. 


Bur, ſay the counſel farther, it 
is clear in point of law, that in a cri- 
minal caſe the deſendant cannot 
pleac᷑ ſpecially; therefore he might 


give any thing in evidence that 


would be 4 juſtification if he obuld 


plead ipectally,——I admit it : but 
what dees that amount to? you 
ruſt plead matter of fact: you 
cannot plead matter of law; the 
plea is bad if you do, Then ad- 


mitting that he eould give that in 
evidence upon Not Guilty, which 
would in point of law, if pleaded; 
amount to an excuſe or 4 defence, 
the queſtion ſtill is, what are the 
fads on whioh the deferce is found 
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ed? That brings the caſe to the 
queſtion of r for the 
innuendos are no more than this: 
firſt, the indictment ſays, that by 
the letter G. is meant Gentleman, 
and by the letter F. is meant Far- 
mer. Now the title of this p mph- 
let is, „The Principles of Govern- 
ment, in a Dialogue between a 
Gentleman and a Farmer.” — The 
innuendo is not upon initials or let- 
ters that may be doubtful, but whe- 
ther the king written at length 
means the king of Great Britain, 
and whether the parliament means 
the parliament of Great Britain, 
Theſe are points I don't know huw 
to ſtate a 3 upon; and if 
you are ſatisfied as to the innuendos, 


the only remaining queſtion of fact 


is as to the publication, 

Whether Mr. Jones's evidence 
will or will not operate in mitiga- 
tion of puniſhment, is not a queſ- 
tion for me to give an opinion up- 
on, becauſe it is not for me to in- 
flict the puniſhment if the defend- 
ant is found guilty. But upon his 
evidence it ſtands thus : the dean 
had thoughts of printing the pamph- 
let in Welſh, but upon what was 
faid to him by Mr. Jones and other 
gentlemen, he declined it, But he 
afterwards paubliſted it in Engliſh : 
tor this converſation is ſworn by 
Jones to be on the 7th of January, 
and not till the 24th of January 
does he ſend this letter to Evans 
with the pamphlet, defiring that it 
might be publiſhed ; therefore there 
is no contradiction as to the publi- 
cation; and if you are ſatisfied of 
this jn point of tact, it 18 my duty 
to tell you in point of law, you 
are bound to find rhe A 
guilty.—I wiſh to be explicit in 
what I ſay to you, becauſe if I err 
in. any reſpect, it is open to the 
defendant to have it corrected, As 


par as it is neceflary to give any 


opinion in point gf law upon the 
+ | by 


'as to the truth of the innuende 


him guilty. , It you are not 
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ſubject of the trial, 1 
beyond that I don't mean to & 
word, N it is not neces 
nor r here, 1 

of the buſineſs, if the _ 2 
found guilty, he will hare z f 

to demand my opinion; and if f 
that happens, it is my duty to g 
it, and then I will: but ul! 
happens, I do not think it prov 
or by any means incumbent ur 
one who fits where I do, to go 
of the caſe to give an opinion y 
a ſubject which the preſent tzve 
the caſe does not require, . Th 
tore I can only ſay, that if you 
ſatisfied that the defendant did: 
liſh this pamphlet, and are fat) 


int of law, you ought to 


hed of that, you will acquit hi 


The Jufy withdrew to confi 
their Verdict. When they re 
again into Court, the Foremai 
they found the Defendant Gui 
Publiſhing only, 

. Mr. Juſtice Buller, That 
dict is not quite corre, You, 
tlemen of the jury, muſt explai 
way or the other, whether yo 
the meaning of the innuendos, 

indictment has ſtated that G.m 

Gentleman, F. Farmer, — The! 

the King of Great Britain, at 

Parliameat, the Parliament of ( 

Britain, Do you find bim g 
One of = Jury. Yes, ws 

him guilt that, 

Me. Ertkine. They find 
fendant guilty of publiſhing 

One of the Jury. We ou 

any thing to judge of the lid 

only find him guilty of publ 
Mr. Erſkine. I beg — 

ſhip's pardon, I am fore Ie 
thing that is irregular: [ 
ſtand the jury faid, they oa 

that the dean publiſhed i. 

Ons of the Jury, 36: 


rrſkine, They only find that 
lean publiſhed this pamphlet. 

. Broderick, They have not 
1 that it is a libel of, and con- 


ine the king and his govern- 


, juice Buller. I aſked them 
b — were ſatisfied that 
Line meant the King of Great 
+ whether the letter G. meant 
vleman, and the letter F. meant 


there 2ay other innuendo in the 
ment? Fo 

u. Erkine. When the Jury 
in, they gave the very verdi 
- mg the cath of the 
wainſt Woodfall ; they ſaid 
Ity of publiſhing only,—Gentle- 
of the jury, do you mean that 


rerdict ? ; 
Ine of the Jury. Certainly, 
l. Juicy Buller. Gentlemen, 


iring, or at leaſt not finding 
truth ot the innuendos ; that I 
od you dd not mean to do. 


general verdict of guilty.— I 
e your loraſluip, fitting here as 

o record the verdict as given 
the jury; if the jury depart 
the word oxly, they alter their 
2 


Juice Buller. I will take 
Frerdict as they mean to give 
Kſlall not be altered. Gen- 
a, de you mean to find him 
af publiſhing the libel ? 

ſe 0f the Jury. Of publiſhing 
japhlet; we don't decide up- 
„ie og a libel or not. 

Jullboe Buller, And that the 
gal the innuendos is as ſtated 
wikment ? 


C the Jury. Yes, cer- 


Iikine,” Would on have 
wa recorded > 
del the ſury, Yes. : 


vr; they ſay they are ſatisfied, - 


word only thall ſtand part of 


u add the word only, it will be 


t. Erkine. That has the effect 
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Mr. Erſkine, Then I inſiſt that 


it ſhall be recorded. 


Mr. Juſtice Buller. Mr. Erſkine, 


fit down, or I ſhall be obliged to 
interpoſe in ſome other way. 
Mr. Erikine, Your lordthip may 


fit, TI 

Mr. E Buller. Gentlemen, 
if you ſay guilty of publiſhing only, 
the conſequence is, that you nega- 


tive the meaning of the particular 


words I have mentioned— that is 


the operation of the word only, In 


effect, you would give a verdict in 


words contrary to ay =p | 


One of; the Jury. How will it 


operate 2. Ad 


Mr. Juſtice Buller. If you ſay 


nothing more but find him guilty 


of publiſhing, the queſtion of law 
is open upon the record, and they * : 
have a right to apply firſt, to the, 
Eing b. Bench to arreſt the © 
judgment; and if they are not ſa- 


court of 


tisfied with the opinion of that 
court, either party has a right to 


go to the houſe of lords, and you 
find nothing more by that verdict. 


but the ſimple fact; but if you find: 
him guilty of publiſhing oa/y, that 
verdict will not include the innu- 
endos on the record, Fe 
One of the Jury. That is ad- 
mitted, 24) * aol att 
Mr. Erſkine. I deſire to ak your 
lordſhip this queſtion in the hearing 
of the jury, Whether. if they fin 
the verdict—Guilty bf publiſlung, 
leaving out the word ozly, and on 
my application to arreſt the judg- 
ment, the judgment ſhall not be 
arreſted, but entered up in the 
King's Bench; whether the ſedition 
does. not ſtand recorded? | 
Mr. Juſtice Buller. No, it does 
not, unleſs the pamphlet be a libel. 
in point of la. 
Mr. Erſkine, True, But can 1 
ſay that the defendant did not pubs 
liſh it ſeditiouſly, if judgment is 


(N 2) not 


interpoſe in what manner you think 
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not arreſted, but is entered in the 
record ? | 
Mr. Juſtice Buller. Gentlemen, 
this is my ſatisfaction. If in what 
I am ſaying to you I am wrong in 
ahy inſtance, they have a right to 
have a new trial directly for aſking. 
But | muſt tell you the law is this: 
if you find the defendant guilty of 


- publiſhing, without ſaying any 


more, the queſtion of libel or not 
1s open to the confideration of the 
court; but if you ſay he is guilty 
of publiſhing oxy, it is an incom- 
plete verdict. [7 

One of the Jury. We certainly 
mean to leave the queſtion of libel 
or not to the confideration of 'the 
court, | 

Mr. Erſkine, Do you find the 
N * 5 \ | = | 
© One of the Jury. We give no 
verdict upon it. 1 


Mr. Juſtice Buller. When you 
underſtand your verdict yourſelves, . 


I will take it in the manner you 


ſtate it. If you ſay guilty of pub- 


liſhing only, there muſt be another 
trial, becauſe the verdict will be 
imperfect. l 

One of the Jury. No, we did 
not ſay that; we put the word only 
firſt— Guilty only of publiſhing. 

' Mr, Erſkine. I deſire, with great 


ſubmiſſion, the jury having faid 


Guilty ozly of 1 that it 
may be ſo recorded. ; 

Mr, Juſtice Buller, Whether 
you ſay guilty oy of publiſhing, 
or guilty of publiſhing ozly, that 
amounts to the ſame thing. You 
may ſay this, Guilty of publiſh- 
ing; but whether it is a libel or 
not you don't know,“ if that is 
your intention. | | 
One of the Jury. That is our in · 
tention. N 

Mr. Juſtice Buller. Do you give 


your verdict in this way, „Guilty 


fs 
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of publiſhing, but whether 
libel or not, the ju ' 
One of the K ; ma 
cide upan it, 
Mr, Erſkine, f 
Bebo 729 wie 
Mr. uſtice Buller, | 
attempted to be done, — 
Mr. Erſkine. There is no im- 
per attempt upon m 
this of your lordſhip, and dein 
anſwer, as a judge, whether or 
if, when I come to move in 
of bag. amp and the court ſhe 
enter up ju nt, ſaving, tha 
en 
fay, in mitigation of puniſhing 
that the defendant did not put 
it ſeditiouſly, when he is { 
guilcy of publiſhing it in ma 
and form as ſtated ? Therefore 
jury are made td find a man gy 
of ſedition, when in the ſame 
ment they ſay they did not u 
ſo to do. Gentlemen, do you 
the dean guilty of ſedition ? 
One of the Jury, We ne 
find the one nor the other. 
Mr, Price (Aſſociate). Do 
ſay « ** publiſhing, 
whether a libel or not you do 
find ?” 
Mr. Juſtice Buller, Is that 
meaning ? 


One of the Jury. It is our 


ing. 
Nr. Beareroft. All you me 
to leave the law where it 15? 
One of the Jury. That is i 
meaning. . | 
Mr. Foſtice Boller, The 
tion of the jury was from tht 
as clear as it could be, only 
wanted to confound it. 
The aſſociate recorded the 
4% GUILTY of PUBLISHING 
WHETHER A LIBEL ON 
THE JURY DO NOT * 
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0PPLIES granted by Parliament for 
the Year 1784. "u 55 Of 


NAVY, 
Juxe 1, 1784» 4 
HAT 26,000 men be employed for the ſea 2 * | 
ſervice, for the year 1784, including ; | 
F marines. ; 22 ; | | 
\ That a ſum, not exceeding 41. per man per | 
nth, be allowed for. maintaining the ſaid 26,000 | | | 
i for thirteen months, including ordnance for ſea L. . 4. 
rice — — — 153527000 © © 
Junk 21, 1984. a 5 
i. For the ordinary of the navy, including half. pay ; 
ſa and marine officers, for the year 1784 701,869 0 6 
1 Towards the building, rebuilding, and repairs 
ſhips of war in his majeſty's yards, and other ex- "þ 


{ works gver and above what are propoſed to be 1 
© WF" upon the heads of wear and tear in ordinary, for | 
65 year 1784 — — 1,100,000 o o | 


3.153,869 0 6 © | 
ARMY, | 
Joxs 15, 1784. 
. That a number of land forces, including 2,030 
ids, amounting to 17,4843 effective men, com- 
Aon and non-commiſſioned officers included, be 
ployed for the year 1984 
tor defraying the charge of 15,483 effective 
, for guards, garriſons, and other his majel:y's 
u forces in Great Britain, Guern'ey, Jerſey, &. 636,190 9 1 
+ for maintaining his majcſty's AL a and garri- | 
$10 the plantations, and thoſe in garriſon at Gib- 8 
8 2 A — 284,213 2 9 
ker the pay neceſſary to be advanced to one re- 
am of light dragoons, and five b.ttalions of foot, 
errice in Eaſt India, for the year 1 84 — 
For the pay of the eneral and general ſtaff-offi- 


8,232 7 9 


a breat Britain, for the year 1784 — 6,080 6 6 
(N 3) 6, For 
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the 25th day of June 1783, to the 24th day of Decem- 
ber 1784 


7. For the amount of exchequer fees, to be paid by 


the paymaſter - general, and on account for poundage 
to be returned to the infantry of his majeſty's forces, 
ſor the year 1784 2 — 

8. For defraying the charge of the in and out · pen · 
fioners of Chelſea hoſpital, and of the expences of 
the ſaid hoſpital, for the year 1784 — 

| uns 28, 1784. 2 
1. Towards defraying the — expences 


of bis majelly's land forces, and other ſervices, in- 


curred from the. 1ſt day of February 783, to the 24th 
of December following, both days inclulive, and not 
provided for by parliament - — 
2. Upon account of the reduced officers of his ma- 
jeſty's land forces and marines, for the year 1784 
3. For detraying the charge of allowances to the 
ſeveral officers and private gentlemen of the two 


troops of horſe-guards reduced, and to the ſuperannu- 


ated gentlemen of the four troops of horſe-guards, for 
the year 1784 — — — — 
4. Upon further account of the reduced officers of 
his majeity's land forces, for the year 1784 — 
8. Upon account of the commithoned officers of his 
'majeſty's Britiſh American forces, for the year 1784 
6. Upon account of ſeveral officers late in the ſer- 
vice of the States General, for the year 1784 — 
7. For defraying the charge of penſions to be paid 
to the widows of commiſſioned officers, and expences 
attending the ſame, for the year 1784 | 


8. For defraying the charge of ' penſions to be paid 


to the widows of commiſſioned officers of his majeſ- 


ty's Britiſh American forces, for the year 1784 — 636 


9. For defraying the charge of two regiments of 
foot, ſent from Ireland to Gibraltar during the year 


1783 — — — 


10, For defraying the charge of additionals to three _ 
10,574 


regiments of foot, for the year 1783 — 
11. For defraying the charge of ſeveral corps to 
the reſpective times of their being diſbanded, during 
the year 1783 — — 
12. For defraying the charge of five battalions of 
his majeſty's Hanoverian infantry in the pay of Great 
Britain, "oh the 25th of December 1783, to the 


24th of June 1784, both days incluſive, being 183 


a days — — — 
1 . 
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6. For defraying the charge of two Hanoverian bat. 
talions of foot in Great Britain, for 183 days, from 


67,551 14 


173,001 15 


2,360,992 0 
754116 18 


563 12 


130, 300 0 


54653 19 
. 54 1 


17:00 
42246 11 
953211 


95419 
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zying the charge of general and ſtaff- 
<4 — _— ſerving with the forces in 


ica and the Welt Indies, for the year 13 
nn 1 * 5 
7 Foun 9. 1784. 55 | 

Towards defraying the charge of ſubſidies due 

he landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, the hereditary prince ä 
; Heſſe Cafſel, the reigning prince of Waldeck, the > 9 
nene of Brandebourg Anſpach, the reigning = 
r of Anhalt Zerbſt, and the reigning duke of _ + 
ofvick, purſuant to treaties for the year 1784 120,369 11 7 
i Towards defraying the charge of 6,453 men, | 
ng a detachment of the troops of the landgrave of 
we Caſſel, including ſtaff-officers in the pay of 
reat Britain, from the zuth of May, 1784, to the ; | 
h of December following, both days incluſive - 60,035 8 45 
Jo make good a deficiency on the ſubſidy due to 2 5 
l reigning duke of Brunſwick, for the year 1783 24366 13 | 0 

Au usr 7, 1784. : | . 

For defraying the charge of three regiments of ö 
ot, from the 25th of June 1784, to the 24th of 
Jecember following, both days incluſive, being 183 x | 

V3 — — 3 1 57626 4 11 


* 


4.080, 220 13 91 


ORDNANCE, 
Juns 14, 1784. | 
1. For defraying the expence of ſervices performed 
the office of ordnance for land ſervice, and not 
nided for by parliament in the year 1983 — 181,141 6 4 
2, For the charge of the office of ordnance for the 
d ſervice, for the year 1784 — 429,008 2 7 


— — 


610,149 8 11 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 
Juxk 3, 1784. | 
1, For diſchargin exchequer bills, made out by 
ſve of an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
ale, „An act for raifing a certain ſum of money 
if loans or exchequer bills, tor the ſervice of the 
Fear 1783,” and charged upon the firſt aids to be 
ated in this ſeſſion of parliament 1,000,000 @ © 
4 for paying off and diſcharging the exchequer 
« made out by virtue of an act paſſed in the laſt 
wn 0! par iament, entitled, „An act for raiſing 
 Mher'ſum*of money by loans or exchequer 
ber the ſeryice of the year 1783,” an 


N 4) 


6 11 


41 


charged 


————ʒ—x—— — II — ———— ; — — 
— — — — 
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civil liſt, aid to 
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charged upon the firſt aids to be granted in this ſeſſion 
of pariiament 0 —— — > Ie 
I Juxs 14, 784. Vt "2482 
1. To þe advanced ta the governor and company of 
merchants of England trading into the Levant eas, ta 
pe applied in aſſiſting the ſaid company in carrying on 
their trade | E pe 
2, Towards enabling the truſtees of the Britiſh 
Muſeum to carry on the execution of the truſts ro- 
poſed in them by parliament 8 
236 Jung 15, 1784. | 
Upon account of the expences of the new roads of 
mmupication, and building bridges in the High, 
nds of North Britain, in the year 1784 — 
Jouy 2c, 1754+ 
To make compenſation to the rev. Thomas Weekes 
Dalby, the repreſentatixe of Charles Weekes, dey 


thip Hopę belonging to the ſaid Charles Weekes, on 
account of his majeſty's victualting office, i the 
years 1743 nd 1744 - 
| Jury 26, 1784. 
To diſcharge — debt contradted on his majeſty's- 
efray the further expences thereof 
a AvucusrT 5, 1784. 

For defraying the charges of the following civil 
eſtabliſhments, and other incidental expences attend · 
ing the ſame, in America. . | 
1, His majeſty's colony of Nova Scotia — 

2. His majeſly's iſland of St. John's — 

3. His majeſty's province of Eaſt Florida — 
4. His majeſty's province of New Brunſwick — 

5. His majeſty's 1fland of Cape Breton — 

o. For the relief and benefit of ſundry American 
civil officers, and others, who have ſuffered on agcount 


of their attachment to his majelty's government — 


7. To diſcharge bills drawn on the commiſſioners 


of the treaſury by John Parr, eſq. governor of No- 
ya Scotia, and other ſervices — | 
8. Towards carrying on the buildings at Somerſet- 
houſe, for the year 1784 — — 
9. To be paid to Joſeph White, eſq. for the ex- 
pences attending the bill for inflicting pains and pe- 


palties on fir Thomas Rumbold, baronet, in the laſt 


ſeſſion of parliament — — ; 
10. To George White, eſg. clerk to the commit» 
tees appointed ty enquire into the cauſes of the war in 
the Carnatic, in the years 1:81 and 1782 — 
'=+:. To William Evatt, clerk to the felect com- 


Mmitteęs appointed to take into confideration the ſtate 


greaſed, for the loſs ſuſtained by the detainer ot the 


| 25,000 4 


* 


_ 1891 13 


69,000 0 ( 


95559 
34150 
34959 
3 0 
14750 


Oo © © S© os 


759750 15 


125816 15 
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iniſtration of juſtice in the provinces of 

4 dr and Oriſſa, in the four laſt ſeſſions of 
fo Mr. White, junior, clerk to the ſelect com- 
tees to whom © The reports of the court of di- 
6 rectors 07 the united company of the merchants 
u trading to the Eali Indies” were referred during the 
ul and this preſent ſeſſion ot parhament — 

„ To Mr, Arthur Benſon, clerk ts the commut- 
xe a;point-d, in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, to en» 
quire into be illicit practices uſed in defrauding the 
revenue of this kingdom ud 

| AvcusT 7, 1784, 

1, To make compenſation to the commiſſioners ap- 

med to examine, take, and ſtate the public ac- 
counts of the kingdom, for their — 3 &c. 
. To make good the like ſum which has been paid 
o the ectetaries of the commiſſioners appointed to ex- 
mine the public accounts, &c. and to the commiſſion» 
ers appointed to enquire into the loſſes of the Amert- 
ean loyaliſts, and which has not been made good by 


parhament — 


3. To make good the ſum which has been iſſued by |. 
his majeſty's orders, in purſuance of the addreſſes of 


this houſe _— — 

4. For repairing, maintaining, and ſupporting, the 
Britiſh forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa 
. To replace the ſum iſſued by his majeſty's order 
to Duncan Campbell, eſq. for the expence of conſin- 
Its, maintaining and employing convicts on the 
River Thames 


b. To perfect the pyrchaſe of the ſoil of the Ba- 


paz iſands, and to ſupport the civil eſtabliſhment of 
te ſaid iſlands, in addition to the ſalaries now paid 
It of the quty fund, to the public officers — 

7. For the ſalary propoſed to be allowed to the 
diet juſtice of the Bermuda or Somers iſlands, from 
ie 24th of June 1784, to the 24th of June 1785 


DEFICIENCIES. 
Jux 1g, 1784. 

0 To make good the deficiency of the grants for 
3 of the year 1758, to replace to the finking 
d the like ſum paid out of the ſame — 
| * make good the deficiency of the grants for 
in, of the year 1778, to replace to the finking 

= um paid put of the fame == — 
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7,000 © o 
36,841 1 6 
13,000 ꝙ 0 


12,212 11 6 


7,850 o 0 


500 © o 


1 — 


* 


23,586 3 7 


168,090 1 02 
Zo To 


| 
| 
| 
| 


3ties, and the further ſum of 360, cool. by a lottery in 
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3. To make good the deficiency of the grants for 
the ſervice of the year 1779, to replace to the ſinking {. 
fund the like ſum paid out of the fame — 75533 f 

4. To make good the deficiency of the grants for OY 
the ſervice of the year 1780, to replace to the ſinking 
fund the like ſum paid out of the ſame  — — 

5. To make good the deficiency of the ts for 
the ſervice of the year 1782, to replace to the finking 
fund the like ſum paid out of the fame — — 

6. To make good the deficiency of the grants for 
the ſervice of the year 1783, to _ to the ſinking 
fund the like ſum paid out of the fame — 


207999 10 
4351888 19 


244943 5 


7. To make good the deficiency of the grants forthe 

ſervice of the year 1783 — — 36,814 15 
To make good deficiencies in the malt tax and 

land tax —— — + _ 706, 166 o 


[ 


1,676,708 1 6 


Total of ſupplies — — 1588, g 


Wars and MzaAxs for raifieg the Supplies granted to his Majeſty for i 
2 Year 1784. | 

NoveMBeR 24, 1783. ee 
That the duties upon malt, mum, cyder, and perry, 
be further continued for one year — — 50,00 0 


Dzczuzzx 10, 1783. 

That the ſum of four ſhillings in the pound be 
raiſed, within the ſpace of one year, upon lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, penſions, offices, and perſonal 
eſtates, in that part of Great Britain called England, 
Wales, and the town of Berwick upon Tweed, and 
that a proportionable ceſs be laid upon that part of 
Great Britain called Scotllaad— — 2,000,000 0 


Jury 1, 1784. 1 
1. That the ſum of 6, ooo, oool. be raiſed by annu- 


manner following 

That every contributor ſhall, for every hundred 
pounds contributed, be entitled to the principal ſum of 
tool. in annuities, after the rate of zl. per cent. to 
gol. after the rate of 41. per cent. and to an annuity of 
five ſhillings and fix pence for the term of ſeventy-five 
years and bx months. | 

That every contributor ſhall, for every 10001. be 
entitled to fix tickets in a lottery to conſiſt of 36,000 +. 
tickets, upon the payment of the ſum of 10l. per 
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die. The ſaid 360,00 l. to be diſtributed into 

nes for the lottery. | 

That the annuities, after the rate of 3l. per cent. be 
ade one joint ſtock with the 31. per cent. annuities con- 
Clidared; the annuities, after the rate of 41. per cent, 
ore joint ſtock with the 41. per cent. annuities conſoli- 
ited; and the annuities of five ſhillings and fix 

ace, one joint ſtock with annuities granted for the 
freral terms of 995 98, 80, 78, and 77 years, conſoli- 
- That out of the ſavings of the ſeveral army ſer- 
rices, be applied, towards defraying the — 
apences of bis majeſty's land forces, and other ſer- 
rices incurred between the iſt of February, 1783, and 
the 24th of December following, and not provided for 
by parliament, the ſum of — — 


AvcusrT 2, 1784. 

1. That there be raiſed by loans or exchequer bills, 
to be charged upon the firſt aids to be granted in the 
dert ſeſſion of parliament, the ſum of — 

2. That there be raiſed by loans or exchequer bills, 
t be charged upon the firſt aids to be granted in the 
pext ſelſion of parliament, the ſum of — | 


| Avevsr 7, 1784. 

1. That there be iſſued and applied, out of the 
grerplus monies, and other revenues compoſing the 
foking fund, the ſum of —— — 

2, That there be applied, remaining in the receipt 
ef the exchequer, for the diſpoſition of parliament, 


£ 
6,360,000 


| 441,702 13 91 


5. 
o 


d. 
o 


7 


4 


I, 5$0C,C00 G 0 


1,000,000 o & 


$00,000 © o 


the ſum of — — 105,318 5 1 
Total of ways and means — I2 20 
Total of ſupplies — — I above 3 a} 
Exceſs of ways and means — — . 969,346 10 35 
E — 
New Taxes for the Year 1784. | | 
Candles, one half pny per pound — — 100,000 © o 
Bricks, two ſhillings and fix pence per thouſand; 
ec tiles, from three to thirty ſhillings per thouſand — 50,000 o o 
Hats, from three pence to two ſhillings, and licences 
lending the ſame — — * 150,000 © © 
Fleaſure horſes, ten ſhillings per head, running - 
porſes two guineas ye head — — 100,000 © o 
britiſh linens and cottons, from three farthings to 
« ſhilling per yard, and licences for bleaching and 
g the (ame — — 120,000 © 6 


\ands, from one penpy for every twelve yards, 


is. a * 
* 1 . 
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to one penny per yard, and gauzes, from two pence to Fa 


four-pence per yard. 


Licences for retailing beer, ale, and other exciſeable 


iquors; and to the makers and dealers in certain ex. 


ciſeable commodities, from ten ſhillings to fifty pounds 
Qualifications of ſhooters, two pounds two ſhillings 
per head, and deputations from lords uf manors ten 


ſhillings per head — 


Paper, from one penny to ten ſhillin r ream 
paſteboards, millboards, 4 ſcaleboards N 2 — 

Hackney coaches, five ſhillings per week © — 
_ Stlrer plate, ſix pence per ounce, and gold plate 
eight ſhillings per ounce — 


; — 25, „ 0 
Lead ex ported, one guinea per ton —— 15,000 0 
Poſtage of letters, one penny aud two pence 200,900 0 

Regulations of franking — — 20000 0 
Raw and thrown filk imported, three ſhillings, and 


two ſhillings per pound — 


2 


N 
Ew” 120, 0 
110,000 0 


— — 


10,000 0 


18,000 0 
12,000 9 


— — 


— * 


Public Ads paſſed in the Fourth 
Seffion of the Fifteenth Parliament 


of Great Britain. 


December 24, 1783. 

An act for continuing and grant- 
ing to his majeſty certain duties up- 
on malt, mum, cyder, and perry, 
for the feryice of the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty- our. 

An act for granting an aid to his 
majeſty by a land tax, to be raiſed 


in Great Britain, for the ſervice of 


the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty - four. 

An act to continue, for a limited 
time, an act made in the laſt ſeſſion 
of parliament, intituled, An act 


for preventing certain inſtruments 


from being required from ſhips be- 
longing. tio the United States of 
America, and to give to his ma- 
ieſty, for a limited time, certain 
powers for the better carrying. on 
trade and commerce between the 
ſubjects of his majeſty's dominions 


act, made in the laſt ſeſſion of 


and the inhabitants of the 
United States,” 
An act to continue ſo much « 
act, made in the laſt ſeſſion of 
liament, as allows further tin 
the payment of certain ſums 
and to become due to the) 
from the United Company of | 
chants of England trading to 


March 11, 1784. 
An act to explain and amet 


liament, intituled, An a&t 
pealing an act, made in the tx 
{ſecond year of his preſent ma 
intituled, An act for char 
ſtamp duty upon inland bulls « 
change, promiſſory notes, ot 
notes, 3 otherwiſe that 
demand;“ and for granting 
ſtamp duties on bills of exc 
promiſſory and other notes, it 
ſtamp duties on receipts ; 

indemniſying all perions who 


1 Of any bill of ex- 
. promiſſory or other note, 
ar teteipt, not ſtamped accord- 


wr) for eſtabliſhing certain re- 
rom concerning the portage 
| conveyance of letters and pack- 
by the pot berween Great Bri- 


uud [reland+ - 

March 24, 1784. | 
u a for puniſhing mutiny and 
bon, and for the better pay- 
atof de army and their quar- 


oo oo oo Oo 


An dl for the regulation of his 
gel marine forces while on 


0 put in execution an act of this 
in of parliament, intituled, 
uu att for granting an aid to his 
ey by a land tax, to be raiſed 


year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
ciphty-four ;' together with 
i named in two former acts for 
xinting commiſſioners of the land 
nd with thoſe named in an 
Jof the laſt ſeffion of parliament, 
med,“ An act for granting an 
to bis majeſty by a land tax, to 
niſed in Great-Britain, for the 
ce of the year one thouſand 
hundred and eighty-three.“ 
& a for further continuing, 
2 limited time, an act made in 
at ſeſion of parliament, in- 
4 An at for preventing 
an inſtruments from being re- 
ed from ſhips belonging to the 
kd States of America; and to 
v bis majeſty, for a limited 
certain powers for the better 
Fang on trade and commerce 
1 the ſubjects of his majeſty's 
ens and the inhabitants of 
T 1 States.“ 
t for defraying the cha 

Waltz in that — of Great 


U,B-LI.C'! P An 


ko aftfor appointing commiſſion- 


Great Britain, for the ſervice of 


(20 
Britain, called England, for one 
year, beginning the twenty-fifth 
day of Much, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty four; and for 
leſſening the number af deputy 
lieutenants and juſtices of the peace 
to act in the execution of the laws 
relating to the militia. 

An act to continue the proviſions ' 
of an act of the twenty-third of his 
pay majeſty, for granting a 

unty upon the exportation of 
Britiſh and Iriſh buckrams and til- 
tettings, Britiſh and Iriſh linens, 
Britiſh callicoes and cottons, or cot- 
ton mixed with linen, printed, paint- 
ed, ſtained, or dyed in Great Bri- 
tain, for a limited time. | 

An act for allowing further time 
for inrollment of deeds and wills 
made by papiſts, and for relief of 
proteſtant purchaſers, 

An act to authorize tit removal 
of priſoners in certain caſes, and to 
amend the laws reſpecting the tranſs 
portation of offenders. 


Public Achs paſſed in the Firſt 8: 
of the Sixteenth 3 
Great Britain. | 


June 18, 1784. 


An act for further continuing, 
for a limited time, an act, made ia 
the twenty third year of the reigu of 
his preſent majeſty, intituled, An 
act tor preventing certain inſtru- 
ments from being uired from 
ſhips belonging to the United States 
of America; and to give to bis ma- 
jeſty, for a limited time, certain 
powers for the better carrying on 
trade and commerce between the 
ſubjects of his majeſty's dominiona 
and the inhabitants of the ſaid 
United States.“ 


An act to impower the Eaſt India 
company to make a dividend to the 
pro- 


<A Ile er tte einguoen, 


— 


| 


o: —L— «c — ñÄ“‚ſ 


* 
—— 
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rietors of Eaſt India, flock, at 


ſummer, 178. 
July 16, 1784. Q 

An act for raiſing a certain ſum 
of money by way of annuities, and 
for eſtabliſhing a lottery, 

An act to enable the governor and 
company of the bank of Scotland 
further to increaſe the capital ſtock 
of the ſaid company. . 

An act to enable ſuch officers, 
mariners, and ſoldiers, as have been 
in the land or ſea ſervice, or in the 
marines, or in the militia, or any 
corps of fencible men, ſince the ſe- 


cond year of his preſent majeſty's 


reign, to exerciſe trades. 

An act for eſtabliſhing certain re- 
gulations concerning the portage and 
conveyance of letters and packets by 
the poſt between Great Britain and 
Ireland. 3 | 

July 20, 1784. 

An att tor laying additional du- 
ties upon all candles (except wax 
and ſpermace:i candles), and for 
more effectually ſecuring the duties 

n candles. | 

An act for appointing and en- 
abling commiſſioners further to exa- 
mine, take, and ſtate the public ac- 
counts of the kingdom. 


| uly 30, 1784. 

An . additional du- 
ties upon paper, paſteboards, mill- 
boards, and ſcaleboards ; and for 
explaining certain doubts reſpecting 
the duties impoſed by an act made 
in the twenty-firſt year of his pre- 
ſent majeſty's reign, intituled, An 
a& for repealing the preſent duties 
upon paper, paſteboards, millboards, 
and ſcaleboards, made in Great Bri- 
tain, and for granting other duties 
in lieu thereof.” | 

An act to revive and continue an 
act, made in the twelfth year of the 
reign of his preſent majelly, for en- 
couragidg the manufuctuxe of lea» 


PUBL tC: 


ther, by lowering the duy * 
upon the importation of oak bak 
when the price of ſuch bar f 
exceed a certain rate, for a Inge 
time ; and for extending ſeven 
acts of parliament relative © 
manufacture of leather to that r 
of Great Britain called Scha 
An act for further continu;ns 
for a limited time, an act made? 
the twenty-third year of the rei 
of his preſent majeſty, intitulet 
An act for preventing certain in 
ſtruments from being required fro 
ſhips belonging to the United Stare 
of America; and to give to his 
jeſty, for à limited time, certs; 
powers for the better carrying « 
trade and commerce between tl 
1 of his majeſty's dominior 
and the inhabitants of the (a 
Unired States,” | 
An act for the preſervation u 
encouragement of the hat man 
factory within this realm, by pr 
venting the exportation of Bntil 
hare ſkins, Britiſh hare wool, an 
Britiſh coney wool, and all unde 
ed or untawed Britiſh-coney ſkin 
and for preventing any of the (a 
eins from being ſtained or dyed 
and for the importation of yu 
hair into this kingdom, duty free, 
An act to diſcontinue the pen 
cuſtom on aliens goods import 
into Great Britain, —_— duty 
one per centum on- export 
to, 8 imported from, the Medite 
ranean Seas, in unqualified ſup 
and for repealing ſo mueh of an ud 
paſſed in the fourth year of tl 
1eign of his preſent majeſty, as ena 
that no part of the old ſubſidy ſ 
be drawn back upon goods export 
to the Britiſh colonies or plantatn 
in America. 


Aga 15, 178. ; 
An act for granting to his t 
jeſty ceftain rates and _ | 


PUBLIC 


; made in Great Bri- 
= —— additional du- 
on bricks ns tiles imported 
pte fame 4 

hn act for lay ing an additional 
an hackney coaches, and for 
Lining and amending ſeveral 
bol parliament relating to back- 
; coaches. : ; 

uu a& for granting to his ma- 
& an additional duty upon li- 
" for retailing beer, ale, and 
her exciſeable liquors. 7 
An act for raifing a certain ſum 
noney, by loans or exchequer 
ls, for the ſervice of the year one 
wand ſeven hundred and eighty - 


. 
An act for granting to his ma- 
ly certajn duties on horſes kept 
the purpoſe of riding, and on 
res [uſed in drawing certain car- 
wes, in reſpect whereof any duty 
exciſe i made payable. 

An act to poſtpone the payment 
the ſum of two millions, ad- 
unced by the governor and com- 
ny of the Bank of England, to- 
u the ſupply for the ſervice of 
je year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
ed and eighty- one. 

An act for the better regulation 
a management of the affairs of 
Laſt India company, and of the 
ih pofſefions in India; and for 
Iablihing a court of judicature, 
de more ſpeedy and effectual 
| of perſons accuſed of offences 
anitted in the Eaſt Indies. 

An act to repeal ſo much of two 
„ made in the tenth and fif- 
cath years of the reign of his 
went majeſty, as authorizes the 
ler of the houſe of commons 
llue his warrants to the clerk of 
cn for making out writs for 
* eleftion of members to ſerve in 
"ment in the manner therein 
ones, and for ſubſtituting other 
"wrs tor the ike purpoſes. 
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An act for veſting certain lands, 


tenements, and hereditaments in 
truſtees, for better ſecuring his ma- 
jeſty's docks, ſhips, and ſtores, at 


Portſmouth and Plymouth ; and 


alſo for reveſting certain meſſuages, 
lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, in the counties of South- 
ampton, Cornwall, and Devon, in 
the former proprietors thereof; and 
for other purpoſes therein men- 
tioned, ; n 

An act for authorifing the trea - 
ſurer of the navy to pay to the 
officers and men belonging to his 
majeſty's ſhip Santa Margaretta the 
like bounty, for taking the French 
frigate called L'Amazone, as is al- 
lowed to wor — ro _ 2 
board any of his majeſty's ſhips of 
war raking or deſtroying ſhips of 
war belonging to the enemy. 5 

An act to impower the biſhop of 
London, for the tirhe being, or any 
other biſhop, to be by him appoint- 
ed, to admit to the order of dea- 
con, or prieſt, perſons being ſub- 
jects or citizens of countries out of 
his majeſty's dominions, without 
requiring them to take the oath of 
allegiance as appointed by law. 


Auguft 19, 1784. 

An act for granting to his ma- 
jeſty a certain ſum of out of- 
the linking fund, and tor applying 
certain monies therein mentioned 
for the ſervice of the year one. 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty- 
four ; for appropriating the monies 
arifing by the duties on malt, mum, 
cyder, and perry, and alſo by a 
land tax granted to his majeſty 
two acts made in the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament; and for further appro- 
priatiog the ſupplies granted in this 
ſeſſion of parliament, 

An act for raiſing a further ſum - 
of money, by loans or exchequer 
bills, tor the ſervice of the year 
one 


———— — 
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one thouſand ſeven hundred 
eighty-four. 0 
An act for granting to his ma- 


jeſty additional duties on linens 


printed, ainted, ſtained, or dyed 
in Great Britain; and for granting 
certain duties on cotton ſtuffs bleach- 
ed or dyed in Great Britain, and on 
licences for bleaching or dying the 
ſame, and upon the importation of 
ſtuffs made of, or mixed with, cot- 
ton, not painted, printed, ſtained, 
or dyed in foreign parts. 

An act for laying certain duties 
upon licences to be taken out by the 
makers of, and dealers in, exciſe- 
able commodities therein men- 
tioned. . | 

An act for granting to his ma- 
jeſty certain duties on licences to be 
taken our by perſons vending hats 
by retail, and alſo certain duties on 
hats ſold under ſuch licences; and 


for laying additional duties on all 


hats and caps imported into this 
kingdom. 

An act for granting to his ma- 
jeſty certain duties on all gold and 

Iver plate imported; and alſo cer- 
tain duties on all gold and ſilver 
wrought plate made in Great Bri- 
tain. 

An act for repealing the preſent 
dutics upon wax candles made in 
Great Britain, and for granting, in 
lieu thereof, other duties upon wax 
candles made in Great Britain, and 
upon wax imported, and upon li- 
cences to make or fell wax candles 
in Great Britain, 

An act to diſcontinue, for a li- 
mited. time, the payment of the du- 
ties upon low wines and ſpirits for 
home conſumption ; and for grant- 


ing and ſecuring the due pepmane 


of other duties in lieu thereof; and 
for the better regulation of the mak- 
ing and vending Britiſh ſpirits; as 
well for home conſumpuon as, for 
exportation; and for deſtroying all 


home - made and 44 
the condemnation * 
veſting in his majeſty the a 


exciſe within the lands of ge 
in the county of Iuvetneſß: , 
for diſcontinuing, for a limited in 
certain impoſts and duties upon : 
aud ſpirits imported from the f, 
Indies. £5 

An act for better focus; 
duties on ſtarch and ſoap. 

An act for granting annüte 
— — * victualli 
and tranſport bills, and ordna: 
debentures. | i 

An act for the relief of the! 
India company, with reipect i 
payment of certain ſums due tat 
public, and to the 
certain bills drawn upon the f 
com and for regulating t 
dividends: to be made by the 


— 

An 27 more effectual j 
vention ing in this ki 
don. 1 oy 

An act to enable his majeſy 
grant to the heirs of the forn 
proprietors, upon certain terms 
conditions, the forteited eſtates 
Scotland, which were put under 
management of a board of truſie 
by an act paſſed in the twerity-fi 
year of the reign of his late 
jeſty king George the Second; 
to repeal the ſaid act. | 

An act to extend the power 
an act, made in the twenty-ti 
year of his preſent majeſty, forg 
ing his majeſty certain powers 
the better cartying on trade 
commerce between the ſubjeth 
his majeſty's dominious and the 
habitants of the United Stats 
America, to the trade and chm 
of this kingdom with the 
colonies and plantations in An 
with reſpe& to certain 
therein mentioned. 

An act to indemnify ſuch pet 


pUBLIC 


ited to qualify them- 
pn aces and employments, 
o indemnify juſtices of the 
”. or others, who have omitted 
F oiſter or deliver in their quali- 
— within the time limited by 
ks, and for giving further time for 
thoſe purpoſes ; and to indemnify 
members and officers in cities, cor- 
ions, and borough towns, whoſe 
Fins have been omitted to be 
fumped according to law, or, hav- 
1 bern ſtamped, have been loſt or 
miſlid, and for allowing them time 
p provide admiſſions duly ſtamped ; 
io give further time to ſuch per. 
ns 25 have omitted to make and 
ble affidavits of the execution of in- 
&nures of clerks to — — 
licitors, or to pay the duties on the 
T — 33 of clerks, 
prentices, or ſervants. 
An a& to revive and continue 
Gereral laws relating to the allow- 
Ing the exportation of certain quan- 
tines of wheat, and other articles, 
u bis majeſty's ſugar colonies in 
nerica, and to the allowing a 
awback of the duties on rum 
ſipped as ſtores to be conſumed on 
beard merchant ſhips on their voy- 
pres; and io extend the proviſions 
if an act of the twenty-third year 
if his preſent majeſty, relative to 
de removal of wine in caſks, to 
ne removed in bottles, and other 


kaves, 

An at for the effectual tranſ- 
mation of felons, and other of- 
ders ; ard to authorize the re- 
koral of priſoners in certain caſes ; 
ad for other purpoſes therein men- 


An a(t to explain and amend an 

made in the eleventh and 

Kelth years of the reign of king 

lam the Third, intituled, + An 

h enadle juſtices of peace to 

uy repair gaols ip their re- 
4, 


PAPERS. (269) 
ſpective counties ;” and for other 


purpoſes therein mentioned. 

An act to explain and amend an 
act, made in the twenty-ſecond year 
of the reign of his preſent majeſty; 
intituled, ** An act for the amend- 
ing, and rendering more effectual, 
the laws in being relative to houſes 
of correction.“ 


AHuguft 20, 1784. 

An act for granting to his majeſty 
certain duties on certificates ifſued 
with reſpect to the killing of game. 

An act for granting to his ma- 
jeſty certain additional rates of poſt- 
age for conveyance of letters and 
packets by the poſt, within the 
kingdom of Great Britain ; for pre- 
venting frauds in the revenue car- 
ried on by the conveyance of cer- 
tain goods in letters and packets ; 
and for further preventing frauds 
and abuſes in relation to the ſending 
and nee letters and packets 
free from poſtage. 

An act for granting additional 
duties upon raw and thrown filk im- 

rted into Great Britain, and upon 

ead exported from Great Britain 
into parts beyond the ſeas; and for 
allowing a drawback upon the ex- 
portation of ſilks, and ſtuffs mixed 
with ſilk. 

An act for repealing the ſeveral 
duties on tea, and for granting to 
his majeſty other duties in lieu 
thereof, and alſo ſeveral duties on 
inhabited houſes, and upon the im- 
portation of cocoa nuts and coffee, 
and for repealing the inland duties 
of exciſe thereon, 

An act to explain, amend, and 
render more effectual, an act made 
in the zoth year of the reign of his 
late majeſty king George the Se- 
cond, intituled, ** An act for the 
more effectual puniſhment of per- 
ſons who ſhall attaip, or attempt to 

(O) attain, 


attain, poſſeſſion of goods or money 
by falſe or untrue pretences ; for 
preventing the unlawful pan ning of 
goods; for- the eaſy redemption of 
goods. pawned; and for preventing 
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neymen, labourers, ſervants, 1nd 
apprentices; “ ſo fat as the. wn, 
relates to the preventing of the 1 


lauful pawning of goods, and ſo U 


caſy redemp 


don ot goods parece, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


\NECDOTES and CHARACTERS. 


The LIFE of CHARLES CHURCHILL, the Poet, 


from the Third Volume of Dr. Kirris's Edition of the Biographia 


Britannica. ] 


« CHURCHILL (Charles), an 

eminent ſatirie poet, was 
dom in Vine-ſtreer, in the pariſh of 
& John's, Weſtminſter, in the 
yer 1731, His father, who was a 
rey teſpectable clergyman, was 
curate and lecturer ot the pariſh, 
in! was poſſeſled, beſides, of a liv- 
ig in the country. Young Charles, 
4 might be expected from the vici- 
aity of his ſituation, received his 
gummatical education at Weltmin- 
ler ſchool; in which he ſoon di- 
finguihed himſelr ſo far as to make 
ls tutors ſenſible that he was a lad 
a conſiderable abilities. His ap- 
plication, however, as is too fre- 
quently the caſe with youths of 
rely parts, by no means kept pace 
th bis natural talents ; ſo that the 
(et character he obtained was, 
at ke was a boy who could do well 
Ude would, One day, having 
teen enjoined to make an exerciſe, 
it laled in bringing it at the time 
minted; for which reaſon his 
miſter not only chaſtiſed him with 
me ſecerity, but even charged him 
mid ſtupidity, The laſt reproach 
made a ſtrong impreſſion upon 
Charles Churchill's mind, and the 
ot ſhame wrought an effect 
= the tear of ſtripes could not 
784. 


roduce. On the next day he 
— his exerciſe finiſhed in ſuch 
a manner, that he received the pubs 
lic thanks of the maſters of the 
ſchool. This inſtance of his ſenſi- 
bility, and of the applauſe that re- 
ſulted from it, was not followed by 
a complete reformation of conduct. 
The vivacity of his imagination, 
and the diſſipation of his temper, 
ſtill prevented his walking regularly 
forward in the trammels of a ſcho- 
laſtie education, When, there- 
fore, he was ſent by his father ro 
the univerſity of Oxford, he was 
refuſed an admittance into that il- 
luſtrious ſeat of literature, upon ac- 
count of his want of a proper ſkill 
in the learned languages. This, 
no doubt, was a great mortification 
to himſelf, as well as a ſevere diſ- 
appointment to a worthy parent. 
Churchill, in the ſubſequent parts 
of his life, often mentioned his re- 
pulſe at Oxford; and the following 
turn was given to it by himſelf and 
his friends, He and they frequently 
aſſerted, that, he could have an- 
ſwered the college examination, had 
he thought proper; but that he ſo 
much deſpiſed the trifling queſtions 
which were propoſed to him, that, 
inſtead of returnipg ſuitable replies, 


A 2 he 


[4] 


he only launched out into fatirical 
reflections on the abilities of the 
gentleman whoſe office it was to 
make the trial of his literary im- 
provements. It this was really the 
truth of the caſe, Mr. Churchill's 
conduct, to ſay the leaſt of it, was 
highly imprudent. Whoever wiſhes 
to receive the benefit of an univer- 
ſity education, muſt comply with 
the cuſtomary forms of admiſſion; 
and it would be perfectly ridiculous 
for a young man to have it in his 
own power to preſcribe in what 
mode he ſhould be examined, pre- 
viouſly to his matriculation. Church- 
ill's rejection from Oxford will ſup- 
ply one very probable reaſon for the 
ſeverity with which, in the courſe 
of his writings, he hath ſometi mes 
treated that famous ſeminary. 

“ After this event, Mr. Churchill 
continued to proſecute his ſtudies at 
Weſtminſter ſchool; and there can 
be no cauſe to doubt, but that he 
wou!d ſoon have been eſteemed 

roperly qualified for an entxance 
into one of our learned univerſities, 
if his views of this kind had not 
been prevented by an act of impru- 
dence which had a conſiderable ef- 
fect upon the colour of his future 
life, When he was little more than 


ſeventeen years of age, he contract- 


ed an intimacy with a young lady 
in the neighbourhood, which ſprang 
up into a warm affection, and was 
followed by a haſty marriage. This, 
like many others, was a match which 
began in patſion and ended in diſ- 
guſt. Their regard, however, for 
each other, which in its origin was 
mutual and fincere, was preſerved 
in its purity and ardour for a num- 
ber of years, In the ſequeſtered 
life which Mr. Churchill was now 
obliged to lead, he made ſuch a 


progreſs in literature, and ſuſtained , 


ſo good a character, that, notwith- 
ſtanding his want of an univerſity 
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having taken a little houſe, he a 


education, he was thouoht 

of being admitted into baby 
at the uſual age of obtaining the 
and aecordingly was ordained | 
Dr. Sherlock, at that time biſhop e 
London. The firſt preſermen | 
received in the church was a ve 
trifling one, being only a ſmall « 
racy ot thirty pounds a year f 
Wales. To this remote part of 
kingdom he carried his wife, and 


plied himſelf to the duties of h 
{tation with aſſiduity and chearfy 
neſs. His behaviour gained hit 
the love and eſteem of his paiill 
ioners; and his ſermons, thoug 
ſomewhat raiſed above the level « 
his audience, were commended ar 
followed. What chiefly diſturbe 
him was the ſmallneſs of his incom 
which would indeed have been to 
narrow for the ſupport of a famijy 
even where a much greater degre 
of ceconomy was exerciſed than w 
ſuitable to Mr. Churchill's natu 
diſpoſition, To ſupply, therefor 
the deficiency of his ſcanty ſalan 
he entered into a branch of trad 
which he hoped might raiſe him 
competence, and perhaps to riche 
but which, in fact, involved hy 
in debts that long kept him 1 
perplexity and trouble, The but 
neſs in which he engaged v 
that of keeping a cyder-warehou 
with a view of vending that comm 
dity in the different parts of i 
neighbouring country. A man 
genius and a poet was but ill qual 
tied for ſuch an undertaking. M 
Churchill could not deſcend to th 
patience and frugality which are n 
ceſſary in the common courſe 
merchandiſe, where ſmall gains 3 
to be quietly expected and careful 
accumulated. A kind of rural bat 
ruptcy was therefore the coul 

uence of the attempt. 


&« The ill ſucceſs of Mr, wy 


* 


* 
1. 


n ming ſcheme brought him 
u London, and his father ſoon 
it dying, he ſucceeded him as 
ante and lecturer in the pariſh of 
6 ſohn's. The emoluments of his 
tion not amounting to a full 
were pounds a year, in order to 
prove bis finances, he undertook 
teach young ladies to read and 
me Engliſh with propriety and cor- 
ine, and was engaged for this pur- 
poſe in the boarding-ſchool of Mrs. 
Jeanis, a governeſs who had the 
our of being one of the firſt 
"oducers of a laudable cuſtom, 
which hath fince been adopted in 
nary of the reputable ſeminaries of 
ele education, Mr. Churchill 
ducted himſelf in his new em- 
loyment with all the decorum be- 
ming his clerical profeſſion. Still, 
bovever, his method of living bore 
po proportion to his income; ſo 
but he contracted a variety of debts 
hich he was totally incapable of 
ping; and a gaol, the terror of 
gent genius, ſeemed ready to 
ne upon his miſeries. From this 
eiched ſituation he was relieved 
the bene volent interpoſition of 
Ir, Lloyd, the ſecond maſter of 
Feltminſter ſchool, and father of 
en Lloyd the poet. The doc- 
ir undertook to treat with Church- 
$ creditors, and ſucceeded in en- 
zug them ro conſent to a compo- 
kon of five ſhillings in the pound. 
La inſtance which fell under the 
wege of the writer of the pre- 
at article, as an executor and a 
man, Mr. Churchill, when he 
obtained money by his publi- 
ons, voluntarily came, and paid 
lll amount of the original debt. 
5M8hly probable, from this un- 
atv and unexpected act of equit- 
* retribution, that his conduct 
— lame in ſome other caſes. 

. The ume now approached for 
« Churchill's appearing in the 
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world as an author. Hitherto no- 
thing had come from him in this 
character, though he was known 
among his acquaintance to be a man 
of a very vigorous imagination, and 


a ſtrong underſtanding ; and though 


he was in the habits of! intimac 
with Thornton, Colman, and Lloyd, 
who had already begun to make a 
conſiderable figure in the republic 
of letters. Wich the laſt of theſe 
gentlemen he was connected in the 
ties of the cloſeſt friendſhip. Mr. 
Lloyd had printed a poem, entitled 
the Actor, which met with a very 
favourable reception from the pub- 
lic, and juſtly procured him a con- 
ſiderable degree of reputation. By 
the ſucceſs of his friend, Mr. 
Churchill is ſuppoſed to have been 
ſimulated (how truly we know not) 
to exert his poetical talents upon a 
ſubject of a ſimilar kind, though 
more appropriated and perſonal. 
The theme he pitched upon was ad- 
mirably ſuited to his genius and his 
taſte, He had long been a frequenter 
of the theatre, and had beſtowed 
inceſſant attention on ſtage repre- 
ſentation. The ſcene of his obſer- 
vations was uſually the firſt row of 
the pit, next to the greheſtra. From 
this place he thought that he could 
beſt diſcern the real workings of the 
paſſions in the players, or the arti- 
fices which they ſubſtituted in the 
room of genuine nature and feel- 
ing. As Mr. Churchill was thus 
qualified, by judgment and expe- 
rience, for delineating the excel- 
lencies and defects of the actors, ſo 
the vigour of his fancy, and the 
ſtrength of his conceptions, enabled 
him to do it in the moſt lively co- 
lours. In the month of March, 
1761, the Roſciad” appeared. 
The firſt edition ſtole as it were into 
the world, being very little adver- 
tiſed, and publiſhed without a name. 
A ſecond edition was ſoon called 
A 3 for, 
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for, in the title - page of which the 
author aſſerted his claim to his own 
performance, Scarcely ever was 
there an inſtance of a poet's riſing 
ſo ſuddenly from the moſt perfect 
obſcunty to the greateſt celebrity. 
To this the players themſelves 
contributed more than any other ſet 
of men, They ran about the town 
like ſo many ſtricken deer ; and 
while they ſtrove to extract the ar- 
row from the wound by communi- 
cating the knowlege of it to their 
friends, ſpread abroad more and 
more the fame of the piece, It 
was pleaſant enough to obſerve, 
how artfully ſome of them, who 
were, in fact, the moſt hurt, pre- 
tended to be unaffected by the in- 
jury done to themſelves, but to feel 
extremely for the obloquy thrown 
upon others. Why, exclaimed 
one of theſe difintereſted perſons, 
ſhould this man attack Mr. Havard? 
F am not at all concerned for my- 
ſelf ; but what has poor Billy Ha- 
vard done, th:it he mult be treated 
ſo cruelly ?? “ And pray, replied 
a gentleman who was preſent at 
this artificial declaration of bene- 
volence, What his Mr. Havard 
done too, that he cannot bear his 
misfortunes as well as another?“ 
Whilſt the actors, in different ways, 


expreſſed their reſentment, the pub- 


lic enjoyed their diſtreſs, The 
Roſciad was regarded, in general, 
as 4 pleafant and reaſonable retalia- 
tion for the mirth which the ſtage 
had continually excited by the re- 


- preſentation of the follies and frail- 


ties of mankind. The poem was 
not wholly employed in ſatire, Mr. 
Garrick was commended in the 
higheſt terms of applauſe; and the 
vartous and peculiar excellencies of 
Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber, and 
Mrs. Chve, were celebrated with 
equal warmth and juſtice, Except- 
ing Mr. Garrick, there was not a 


3 
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ſingle man, amongſt the players , 
that period, wr" r 
preſſion, entirely eſcaped the poet 
ſatirical laſh. Thoſe who were | 
moſt eager in expreſſing their 3 
ger, had only the misfortune « 
being treated with greater ſever 
in ſubſequent editions, In this u 
ſpect Mr. Churchill has been blan 
ed by ſome writers; and it has bee 
ſaid, that the Roſciad was not! 
ways benefited by the alteratio 
which it received. Perhaps the 
is little foundation for this aſſertiot 
but, however that may be, it is ce 
tain that its excellence enabled 
firmly to maintain its ground agair 
all oppoſition. Though vario 
pamphlets and poems were publiſ 
ed againſt it, in vindication of t 
players, they were fo poorly will 
ten, that they only ſerved to u 
Mr. Churchill's triumph, | 
© The Critical Reviewers h 
ened to be peculiarly unfortun 
in the account which they gave" 
the Roſciad. In ſpeaking of 
firſt impreſſion of it, they aſcrini© 
it, with ſome degree of confiden © 
to Mr, Lloyd; and though ti” 
would not pretend abſolutely 
aſſert that it was ſolely written 
him, they ventured to affirm, 1TH: 
it was the production, jointly 
ſeparately, of the new triumr! 
” 4 wits, who never let an opp. 
tunity flip of ſinging their 6 
praiſes, The triumvirate, here b 
ferred to, conſiſted of Thornt 
Colman, and Lloyd, The mill 
however, if it had been deln: 
in leſs offenſive terms, was par 
able, as the author had not ſet let 
name to the performance. V 
he aſſerted his claim to the 


the critics acknowleged their © P 
but did not do it witha ver) 
grace, or, at leaſt, in ſuch 3 : 
ner as was ſatisfactory to 


Churchill. Befides his not © ＋ 


uad pleaſed with the account which 
0 — given of his poem, he 
riſked to add ſomething farther on 
he ſobject of the Roſciad, and to 
fy the attack he had made on 
the players. S ccordingly, in a 
un time, he publiſhed his “ Apo- 
10 aadreſſed to the Critical Re- 
eber.“ Whatever reaſons theſe 
gentlemen had to be diſſatisied with 


* e poem, the players themſelves 
* — ſo much offended as they 
| 1d been with the Roſciad. The 


bor had indeed treated the pro- 
efron of acting with great con- 
tempt, and had painted, in the 
fronoeſt colours, the meanneſs and 
reis of itiperant companies, and 
the unhappy ſhifts to which they 
ue occalionally reduced. But all 
this the London actors regarded as 
vinfling injury, compared with the 
fire which had been directed 
wainſt their perſonal faults, It 


un ws likewiſe no ſmall conſolation to 
_ them, that their maſter, the mighty 


Roſcius himſelf, had not wholly 
enden ſpared : for Mr. Garrick was 
ertainly aimed at in the following 
bes: 


« Let the vain tyrant fit amidſt his 
guards, 
is puny green-room Wits, and venal 


3, 
o meanly tremble at the puppet's 
frown, 
: And for a playhouſe freedom loſe their 
r 0 own; 
b ſpite of new-made laws, and new- 
made kings, 
The free-born Muſe with lib'ral ſpirit 


ings, 
by down, ye flaves; before theſe idols 


fall; 


ſet it genius ſtoop to them who've none 

v it all; 

4 Ker will I flatter, cringe, or bend the 
t 

re lo thoſe who, ſlaves to all, are flaves 

T3 to me.. 


* The manager felt all the force 
Ctkſe ſarcaſtic ſtrokes, aud was 
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extremely unhappy that he ſhould 
have provoked fo irritable and ſo 
powerful a writer, Accordingly, 
he wrote a long letter to Churchill, 
which, beſides comprehending an 
apology for himſelf and the players, 
was full of encomiums upon his 
uncommon vein of poetry, and cons 
tained a kind of deprecation of his 
future wrath, A frierfd, to whom 
Mr. Garrick ſhewed the letter, ens 
tirely difapproved of it; and in- 
formed him that the author of the 
Roſciad, who was a man of a quick 
diſcernment and undaunted ſpirit, 
would not think the better of him 

for his humiliations and flatteries. 
© Mr, Churchill being now be- 
come ſo greatly celebrated, and hav- 
ing, at the ſame time, procured a 
large number of enemies, it was 
natural that reſearches ſhould be 
made into his ſituation, connexions, 
and charatter j and upon enquiry it 
was found, that he was not remark- 
able for the regularity of his man- 
ners, and that he particularly in- 
dulged himſelf in fitting up very 
late over a bottle, The reproaches 
hence caſt upon him gave occaſion 
to bis net production, entitled, 
„Night; an Epiſtle to Robert 
Lloyd.“ The object of this poem 
was to vindicate his conduct, or ra- 
ther to avow it in the face of the 
public. The“ Night” was fol- 
lowed by the firſt book of The 
Ghoſt,” a work that took its riſe 
fron a ridiculous impoſture carried 
on in Cock-lane, near Weſt Smith- 
field, and to which ſome men of 
eminent abilities and character paid 
too ſerious an attention. Neither 
of theſe performances being ſo po- 
pular as the Rotciad and the Apo- 
logy, Mr. Churchill was defirous 
of producing ſomething which 
ſhould more ſtrongly excite the cu- 
rioſity of the nation. In this be 
ſucceeded, thuugh we muſt ever 
A 4 lament 


| 
| 

: 

l 

| 

'F 


* carried on with 
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lament the ſubject he fixed upon, 
and the turn of mind with which it 
is treated. Availing himſelf of the 
diſputes in politics which were then 
culiar acrimony, 
and influenced by private fiiend- 
ſhip, he publiſhed his Prophecy 
of Famine, a Scots Paſtoral.” Of 
this piece Mr, Wilkes is ſaid to have 
pronounced, before its appearance, 
that he was ſure it would take, as 
it was at once perſonal, poetical, 
and political. His prediction was 
accompliſhed ; for the poem had a 


very rapid and extenſive ſale, and 


Churchill was extolled by his ad- 
mirers as ſuperior to Pope. This 
was undoubtedly carrying his praiſe 
to an undue height of exaggeration, 
It cannot, however, be denied, that 
the author has diſplayed great force 
of abilities in the Prophecy of Fa- 
mine; though the malignity which 
he has ſhewn againſt Scotland and 
its inhabitants is totally inexcuſable. 
+ Whilſt the literary fame of 
Mr. Churchill ſtood thus high with 
a large part, at lcaſt, of the public, 
his perſonal conduct was very re- 
prehenſible. He laid aſide all the 
external decorums of his proteſſion, 
diveſted himſelf of his clerical ha- 
bit, and appeared 1n the dreſs of a 
blue coat with metal butions, a gold 
laced waiſtcoat, a gold laced hat, 
and ruffles. This part of his beha- 
viour was wholly diſapproved of by 
his moſt intimate friends. They 
confidered it as a very blamcable 
oppoſition to the decencies of lite, 
and as likely to be hurtful to his 1n- 
tereſt ; fince the abilities he was 
poſſeſſed of, and the figure he made 
in political conteſts, would perhaps 
have r:commenced him to ſome 
noble patron, trom whom he might 
have received a valuable benefice.. 
I remember well that he dreſſed his 
-ounger fon in a Scorch plaid, lige? 
a lude Hizhlanger, and carried him 
+ ; 


— Sr — — 


every where in that garb. 
boy being aſked by a yentleman 
with whom | was in company, wh 
he was cloathed in ſuch a manner 
anſwered with great vivacity, « Sir 
my father hates the Scoich, and 
does it to plague them,” Ia her 
reſpects Mr. Churchill's conduct 
was more than indiſcreet. He 
plunged into various irregularities, 
and lived no longer with his wife; 
though whether his quitting her 
was at this particular juncture we 
are not able to determine, * Some 
people, obſerves a certain writer, 
have been unkind enough to (ay, 
that Mrs, Churchill gave the firk 
juſt cauſe of ſeparation, But no. 
thing can be more falſe than this 
rumour; and we can aflure the 
public, that her conduct in private 
life, and among her acquaintance, 
was ever irreproachable.“ We 
have our doubts concerning the 
truth of what is here «flerted, not- 
withitanding the politivity with 
which it is delivereds It was al. 
ways underſtood in Weſtminſter, 
that Mrs. Churchill's imprudence 
kept too near a pace with that of 
her huſband. However, we do no 
hence mean in the leaſt to juſtity 
his diſorderly and licentious manner 
of living. 

„% Mr, Churchill being now em- 
barked as à political ſatiriſt, trom 
which character he derived great 
fame and profit, next drew his pen 
againſt a man whoſe genius he ad- 
mired, and with whom he and Mr 
Wilkes had long been in the habits 
of friendſhip, the celebrarcd Ho- 
garth. It muſt be acknowleged 
that Hogarth himſelf afforded the 
original cauſe of offence. In 
print, called the Times, he 0a 
attacked lord Temple and Mr. Ut 
and ſoon after publiſhed a care 
of Mr. Wilkes. This, which V 


too much tor Churchill w N 
| vArh 
vo 


«riſe to the Epiſtle to William 
y_ wherein that eminent 

ner, whilſt juſtice is done to his 
etmaordinary talents, is treated 
i all the ſeverity of ſatire. 
When Hogarth bad formed the de- 
fn of holding out Lord Temple, 
Mr Pitt, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. 
Mikes, to the public, as objects of 
*tcule, in a ſeries of prints, the 
ul gentleman, by two of their 
common acquaintance, remonſtrated 
vith him againſt ſuch a proceeding, 
«4 hatwould not only be unfriendly 
in the higheſt degree, but extremely 
mudicious. It was urged to him, 
tar fuch a pencil ought to be uni- 
tell and moral, to ſpeak to all 
ves, and to all nations, not to be 
lppped in the dirt of the faction 
& a day, of an inſignificant part 
of the country, when it might 
command the admiration of the 
whole, It would have been well 
for r. Hogarth, if he had liſtened 
p this ſalutary advice, as by ſo do- 
nz he would have ſaved himſelt 
hom the moſt extreme mortifica- 
ton, Churchill's ſatire ſtruck him 
the heart, and is thought to have 
witrbuted to the acceleration of 
bs deceale, Mr. Hogarth's re- 
rage againſt the poet, terminated 
In vamping up an old print of a 
pug-dog and a bear, which he pub- 
lied under the title of The Bruiſ- 
r, C. Churchill, (once the rever- 
mc!) in the character of a Ruſſian 
licrcvles, e. So feeble a blow at 
ks antagoniſt was but a poor com- 
penſation for the deep wound he had 
ered, It mult ever be lamented 
ſat nien of genius, who had been 
ane friends, and might have 
cut nud ſuch as long as they lived, 
Mod have their union diffol ved, 
nd vicord fown among them, by 
we70n of politics-and party. 
he poems we have hitherto 


beben ot employed Mr. Churchill 
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in 1761, 1762, and part of 1763. 
During the ſame time he continued 
to publiſh, at different intervals, 
The Ghoſt, the fourth and conclud- 
ng book of which appeared in the 
laſt of the years now mentioned. 
The molt celebrated paſſage in this 
work was the character of Pompoſo, 
intended for Dr. Johnſon, and 
which was much extolled by that 
entleman's enemies. The doctor 

2 offended Churchill, by declar- 
ing that his poetry had but linle 
merit. The only reply which Dr. 
Johnſon made to our author's ſatire 
was, that he thought him a ſhallow 
fellow in the beginning, and that he 
could ſay nothing worſe of him till, 
Highly as we reverence this emi- 
nent writer's character and abilities, 
we muſt expreſs ourſelves to be of a 
different opinion. However infe- 
rior Churchill might be, in many 
reſpects, to Dr. Johnſon, he cer- 
tainly did not deſerve the appella- 
tion of a ſhallow fellow, He was 
undoubtedly poſſeſſed of a ſound 
and vigorous underſtanding, though 
it might not always be prudently 
and happily applied. The con- 
temptuous terms in which men of 
real genius are apt to ſpeak of each 
other, we have roo often had occa- 
tion to obſerve and lament. With 
regard to the poem of The Ghoſt, 
it may, in general, be remarked, 
that, beſides its being compoſed in 
verſes of eight ſyllables, it is writ- 
ten in a very deſultory and digreſ- 
five manner. It is difficult to de- 
termine what plan and deſign the 
author had in view, and, perhaps, 
he could ſcarcely have explained 
the matter himſelt. The work, 
theref ne, doch not, upon the whole 
excite much of our approbation, 
though there are in it ſome ſhin- 
ing and beautiful paſſages. Even 
Lloyd, the great panegyriſt of 
Churchill, hints at the flovenly na- 
ture 


091 
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ture of the compoſition, in the fol- 
lowing lines, which are, indeed, 
put into the mouth of the Cobler of 
Cripplegate. 


“% The prieſt, I grant, has ſomething 
„ clever, 

& A ſomething that will laſt ſor ever. 

& Let him, in part, be made your pat- 
« tern, 

« Whoſe muſe, now queen, and now a 
« flattern, 

« Trick'd out in Roſciad rules the roaſt, 

Turns — and trollop in the Ghoſt, 

« By turns both tickles us, and warms, 

44 And, drunk or ſober, has her charms.” 


c Nearly at the time when the laſt 
book of the Ghoſt appeired, Mr. 
Churchill publiſhed The Confer- 
ence, in which he returned to his 
uſual meaſure of verſe, the heroic, 
being the meaſure wherein he moſt 
excelled; though he had lately be- 
gun to introduce into it too many 
proſaic lines. The plan of the po- 
em is ſimilar to that of one of 
Pope's ſatires. A dialogue is ſup- 
poſed to be carried on between the 
author and a noble lord, who 1s re- 
preſented as giving him much good 
worldly advice, to which he anſwers 
with great ſpirit, and in his replies 
indulges his fatiric vein with no 
ſmall degree of freedom. One of 


the moſt ſtriking paſſages in the 


Conference 1s that in which he ex- 
preſſes the deepeſt contrition for a 
recent action of his life, that was, 
indeed, highly to his diſhonour. 
He had ſeduced and carried off the 
daughter of a tradeſman in Weſt- 
minſter. In a little more than a 
fortnight his paſſion ſublided, and 
the young woman became very ſorry 
for her crime. Accordingly, a wile 
and judicious friend wrote for her a 
letter to her father, expreſſive of 
her penitence, and of her deſire to 
return home. Her father, with 
equal tenderneſs and prudence, re- 
ceived her into his houſe; and ſhe 


It is more conciſe than the Ghof 


might have been full 
virtuous conduct, had _ wa 
for the ſeverity of an elder file 
who was continually loading he 
with reproaches. Wearied wit 
this uſage, ſhe applied to Chure 
hill, offering 10 return to þ; 
again; which he thought himſe 
bound to admit, by the ideas bee 
tertained of gratitude and hong 
The true point of virtue would har 
been to have provided, as amply a 
he could, for the young woman 
ſupport, and to have had no crimi 
nal connexion with her in future, 
Our author's next poem, if: 
miſtake not, was The Duellitt, i 
three books, written in verſes « 
eight ſyllables. The occafion « 
the work is well known, being M 
Martin's challenge to Mr, Wilkes 
and it is not ſurprizing that Church 
hill's muſe ſhould be awakened i 
the cauſe of his friend. The D 
elliſt has many poetical beauti 


more correct, more directly to 
purpoſe; though one principal of 
ject of it was to ſa: irize other pe 
ſons beſides Mr. Martin. 

«© Mr. Churchill's laſt publicati 
in 1703, ſeems to have been I. 
Author, and it is one of the mc 
pieaſing of his productiovs. Ti 
former part of it is not remarkadl 
ſatirical ; but, towards the conc! 
ſion, the poet is extremely ſeve 
againſt certain writers of the t 
eſpecially ſome political wie 
The character of Kidgell, the! 
former, is drawn in a maſterlym 
ner. The opinion of the Month 
Reviewers, concerning this poet 
was, that it was the moſt agreeab 
and the meſt unexceptionable of 
Mr. Churchill's performances,“ 
ther they conſidered the tendency 
the ſubject or the execution. 
6 intereſts,” ſay they, © of gen 
« and learning arecordiallyeſo: 
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verfully ſupported, while 
—— profeſſed 1gno- 
u rance, and the ſhallownels of 
« wetenders to ſcience, are juſtly 
6 expoſed, and laſhed by the blame- 
kes rod of general ſatire,” Even 
with regard te the ſatirical ſtrokes 
Fa private nature, the critics add, 
hat if the cenfure be juſt, they 
arcely know how to blame it. 
The Ciel Reviewers, though 
bey had been involyed in a conteſt 
with our bard, gave a like teſtimony 
© this occaſion. „It is but juſ- 
bs nce,” they obſerve, « to Mr. 
Churchill, to acknowledge, that 
# his reputation as a poet ſeems to 
' jiſe and increaſe with every per- 
„ formance, The Conference was 
« much ſuperior to the Ghoſt, and 
6 the Author is, in our opinion, a 
better poem than the Conference. 
6 The ſentiments throughout are, 
s for the moſt part, noble and 
„ manly, the ſatire finely pointed, 
the expreſſion ſtrong and nerv- 
60 ous.” 

« Churchill's poetical career for 
1164, began with the firſt book of 
tis Gotham, which was conſidered 
by the generality of readers as ſo 
lunge and irregular a production 
that they could not tell what judg 
nent io form of the writer's inten- 
tun, As he proceeded in the work, 
le appeared to greater advantage; 
nd it became manifeſt from the ſe- 
end and third books, that it was 
ws chief defign, under the idea of 
ws being proclaimed King of Go- 
tam, to repreſent the real duty of 
i monarch; in which view much 
od iuſtruction is conveyed, This 
kformance is leſs ſatirical than 
bolt of our author's pieces. Upon 
ie whole, Gotham is not one of 
be plealanteſt of his poems, though 
b contains a number of beautiful 
fil; ges. 
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&« Churchill's next production was 
The Candidate, which took its title 


from the conteſt that had been car- 
ried on between the Earl of Hard- 


wicke and the Earl of Sandwich for 
the high-ſtewardſhip of the univer- 
fity of Cambridge. The begin- 
ning of the poem is very ſpirited; 
and the words, Come, Panegy- 
* ric,” introduce one of the ſe- 
vereſt ſatires which the pen of man 
ever wrote againſt a nobleman who 
has, indeed, often been the ſubject 
of ſatire; perhaps ſo much as to 
be indifferent and careleſs about the 
attacks that are made on his charac- 
ter. The Candidate was ſucceeded 
by The Farewell, wherein the poet 
is repreſented as having formed a 
deſign to quit his native land, from 
which his friend endeavours to diſ- 
ſuade him. Though there is much 
good ſenſe in this performance, and 
ſeveral excellent obſervations on 
philoſophy, and the love of our 
_—_— it cannot be conſidered ag 
one of our author's chiet works. 
It is deficient in poetical fire, and 
many of the lines are feeble and 
profaic, Partly from a confidence 
in the good opinion of his admirers, 
and partly from the neceſſity of ob- 
taining frequent pecuniary ſupplies, 
Mr. Churchill now became too neg- 
hgent and rapid in his publications, 
In his ſucceeding production, enti- 
tled, The Times, he diſplays his 
uſual vigour and ſpirit. The cha- 
racters of Faber and Apicius, who- 
ever were intended by them, ate 
draun with equal ſtrength and ſe- 
verity. The faire of the poem is 
principally directed againſt an un- 
natural vice, which is expoſed with 
an energy and indignation that can- 
not poſſibly be exceeded. The 
matter“ is, indeed, carried to the 
very height of extravagance; but 
this extravagance ſhews, at the ſame 

b i time, 


172) 


time, the wonderful powers of the 
author's mind, and his juſt and 
boundleſs deteſtation of the crime 
againſt which his poetry is levelled. 

+ Churchill's next publication 
was Independence, a poem which 
does not, in every part of it, diſplay 
the vigour of imagination that is ap- 
parent in ſome of his performances : 
and it is, alſo, chargeable with the 


fault we have more than once had 


occaſion to touch upon, the fault of 
careleſs verification, It contains, 
however, ſeveral ſhining paſſages; 
and a ſtrong vein of good ſenſe 
runs through the whole. Much 1s 
ſaid in it of poets and pations; 

rhaps as much as the ſubject will 
well bear. The author hath admi- 
rably repreſented the ſtriking con- 
traſt between an effteminate lord and 
himſelf; and hath drawn his own 
picture with great humour, Inde: 
pendence was followed by The 
Journey, a ſhort poem, which re- 
fiects no diſgrace on our author's 
abilities. The advice of his friends 
and bis anſwer to it are well con- 
ducted. Towards the concluſion, 
he indulges himſelt in ſatirizing ſe- 
veral contemporary poets. Mr. 
Churchill's lait poetical production 
was the dedication of his ſermons 
to biſhop Warburton, which is writ- 
ten with his uſual ſeverity againſt 
that eminent prelate. Some parts 
of it are very ſpirited, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe paſſages which begin 
with, Health to great Gloſter,” 
If the ſame vigour is not main- 
rained through the whole, it may 
be obſerved that, as the poem was 
left unfiniſhed, in conſequence of 
the author's deceaſe, we cannot tell 
to what height the grave irony of 
the ſatire might have been carried. 
With reſpect to the ſermons, which 
are ten in number, two upon the 
nature of prayer in general, and 
eight upon our Lord's prayer, 
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there certainly could be no 6 
reaſon for publiſhing them th; 
obtain the benefit of a lar fab 
ſcription, The preſent e N 
that he might be able to — 
exact judgment, hath, with exen 
plary patience, read them all; and 
he 1s obliged to pronounce concern 
ing them, that they are writer 
with an uniform mediocrity; and 
it be were to add dulneſs. he would 
not be far from the truth. Thers 
is no animation in the diſcourſes? 
nor could a fingle paſſage be ſelect: 
ed from them, which diſplays the 
fire of genius, or the force of ima 
gination. The ſentiments are prac 
tical, and not uſually to be tound 
tault with; but there is not 2 
thought that 1s new, or which in 
dicates any peculiar ſtrength of 
conception. The ſtyle is peri- 
cuous, without the leaſt prezenſon 
to elegance. There is a dull for 
mality in it, and we often meet 
with the words thereto, therefrom, 
herefrom, whereof, hereunto, and 
others ot a like kind, The fer 
mons have all the air as if they ha 
been compoſed by ſome pla n cher 
gyman in the beginning of the cen 
tury. On the whole, we have ne 
idea that Mr. Churchill could hare 
been the author of them; f. 
ſurely whatever came from his pet 
muſt have manifeſted ſome traces 0 
the natural vigour and acutenels c 
his mind. He probably found 
them in his father's cloſet. 

« Tn the latter end gd the y 
1764, our poet went to France, | 
_ a viſit — friend Mr. Wilke 
who was then in that kingdom. M 
Humphrey Cotes was of the path 
They met at Boulogne, where N 
Churchill was ſeized with a mils 
fever, which baffled the medic 
aid of two phyſicians of {ill an 
reputation by whom he was atten 


ed. Mr, Cotes, who was à 8" 
adrocal 


re for Dr. James's powder, 
”- upon = it, to which 
be puylici ins conſented, but ſaid, 
».t the battle was loſt. They ob- 
irred, at the ſame time, that if the 

ter produced any favourable et- 
lech it would operate as a cachaſtie, 
gr by perſpiration ; but that if it 
el as an emetic, (which was in 
ut the caſe) the patient would be 
nnediately carried off, The event 
ar ep nded with their prediction, 
nd Mr, Churchill departed this 
Von the fourth of November, ut 
Boulogne, in the thirty- fourth year 
i his age. When the violence of 
tz diforder threatened his diffolu- 
ton, the phylicians, according to 
te law of France, were obliged to 


in quainithe church with his danger, 
\ offi: the prieſts might attend to per- 
pi. their ſpiritual functions, and 


pecially, as being a proteſtant, to 
e their endeavours for his conver- 
m. Accordingly, they again 
ad 2yain demanded admiſſion for 
bis purpole; but Mr. Wilkes, 
th that politeneſs, addreſs, and 
wd ſenſe which he is ſo well 
un to poſleſs, parried their at- 
mpts, and prevented them from 
wubling his dying friend. Mr. 


ſe DL 
ba nies, in his Life of Garrick, up- 
bat he thinks good authority, 


th related, that Churchill's laſt 
rds were, ** What a fool have I 
mn.” Though he might, on ſeve- 
accounts, have had too much 
lie to make ſuch a reflection, it 
wot true that it was made by him. 
us ue have been aſſured of by 
b. Wilkes, whoſe teſtimony upon 

ſubject muſt be decifive ; and 
| lame gentleman hath informed 
e vor d, that the goodneſs of 
zuchills heart and the firmneſs 
i» philoſophy were in full luſtre 
mathe whole time of his very ſe- 
*Ulneſs; and that the amazing 
ks of lus uind were not in the 
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leaſt impaired till within a few mo- 
ments before his death. The de- 
ceaſe of a man of ſo much celebrity, 
and of ſuch popularity with a large 
part of the nation, could not be 
received with inditterence ; eſpeci- 
ally conſidering the early period of 
his life, and the ſhort courle of fame 
which he had run. He was greatly 
lamented by his acquaintance and 
admirers ; but no one was ſo deeply 
affectod with his death as Robert 
Lloyd. The news of the melan- 
choly event being announced to him 
ſomewhat abruptly, while he was 
fitting at dinner, he was ſeized with 
a ſudden ſickneſs, and ſaying I 
ſhall follow poor Charles,“ took to 
his bed, from which he never roſe 
again, Belides Churchill's great 
perſonal friendſhip for Lloyd, he 
had been remarkably generous to 
him during his confinement in the 
Fleet, having all that time alloaed 

him a regular ſtipend. Such was, 

at firſt, the enthuſiaſm in favour of 
Mr, Churchill's memory, that there 

was a talk of erecting a monument 

to him in Weſtminſter-Abbey ; bur 

the idea ſoon ſublided, and -will 

ſcarcely ever be revived. The fol- 

lowing inſcription in the cloſe ſtyle 

of the ancients, and engraven on a 

ſepulchral urn of alabaſter, was 

drawn up by Mr. Wilkes, and in» 

tended by him to give the true cha- 

racter of our author, as a friend, a 

poet, and a patriot. 


« CAROLO CHURCHILL, 
„ Amico jucundo, 
„ Poetæ acri, 
« Civi 3 patria merito, 
«6 


« ToHannes Wilkes, 1765." 


„Our opinion of Churchill, as a 
poet, 1s ſufficiently apparent from 
what hath already been fard. Thar 
he had great force of genius cannot 
juſtly be denied; and there are 

ſcarccly 


0 
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ſcarcely any of his performances in 
which the natural vigour of his 
mind is not in ſome inſtances diſ- 
layed, It muſt, at the fame time, 
be acknowledged, that he 1s very 
unequal in his compoſitions, Writ- 
ing from a ſpirit of party, bein 
deſirous of gratifying the 2 
of his admirers, and having a view 
to his cuſtomary tax of half a 
crown for each of his publications, 
he was too rapid in ſending them 
into the world, and tod ſolicitous to 
fill up the quantity of pages expect- 
ed from him, to attend to the ne- 
ceſſary art of bloiting. In his ver- 
fication there is ſometimes ſuch a 
looſeneſs of contexture, as brings to 
our memory Oldham and ſeveral of 
tbe poets of the laſt century; whilſt 
at other times he amply ſhews how 
well he underſtood all the power of 
ſtrong and harmonious numbers, If 
his life had been protracted, if he 
had becn placed in an independent 
fituation, if he could have united 
application with leiſure, he might 
have been capable of producing 
ſome grand work, which would have 
reſcued his name for ever from obli- 
vion. Should it be thought that a 
few of his friends have extolled him 
beyond his merit, it muſt be allow- 
ed that by many perſons he was un- 
duly depreciated. He hath afforded 
a remarkable inſtance of a ſudden 
and ſhort-lived celebrity, and of a 
more than uſual rapidity in the neg- 
lect paid to his writings. Perhaps 
nothing will revive the memory of 
them, ſo as to cauſe them to be 
again generally read, excepting a 
new edition with notes, fully ex- 
plaining the ſatirical and biſforical 
alluſions. This was what. Mr. 
Churchill himſelf, before his de- 
ceaſe, wiſhed to be done. In his 
will is the following paſſage : 6 I 
defire my dear fiiend, John Wilkes, 
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Churchill left two ſons, the you 


eſq. to collect and publi 

with the remarks — . 
he has prepared, and any othe _ 
thinks proper to make,” Wheth | 
Mr. Wilkes will ever have leiſure 
incliration to comply with this q 
queſt, we are not able to fay. pe 
haps the time is not yet arrived f. 
taking away the veil from certs 
objects ; and perhaps it may new 
be defirable ro tevive arty matte 
which, though not ſunk into obi 
vion, have happily ceaſed to inflan 
the paſſions of the mind. 

18 Few of Mr. Churchill's Juveni 
pieces have made their way to i! 
preſs. Some of them are to be 
with 1n a periodical work, entith 
The Library,” which was pu 
liſhed a little more than twenty ye 
ago; and the poetical departme 
of which was conducted, for ſere 
months, by our author ard | 
friend Lloyd. Six of Churchi 
Letters to Mr. Wilkes are in t 
collection printed by that gentle 
in 1769, Our poet was a moſt 
dent admirer of Dryden, but | 
contraCted an enmity to Pope. 1 
reaſons of 1t, which are fully 
ſigned in the publication juſt ref 
red to, do not appear to be f. 
factory. A fincere regard to ht 
is not inconfiſtent with the n 
zealous admiration of Dryden, | 


eſt of whom was generoully « 
cated at the expence of doctor, 
fir Richard Jebb, bart, 

Our author has unbappily ad 
another name to the catalogue, 
ready too numerous in literary 
tory, of thoſe men of genius 
would have ariſen to a much 5 
excellence in writing, and t04 
more illuſtrious reputation, 
their intellectual talents been 
companied with the unifor | 
tice of virtue,” 


ton Robert), an excellent 
— learned prelate of the 
dom Of Lreland,” was born at 
lin, in the year 1695. The 
ily from which he was deſcend- 
| vere the Claytons of Fulwood 
Lancaſhire, whoſe eſtate he be- 
ane poſſeſſed of, by right of 1nhe- 
ne, His father, Dr. Clayton, 
«miniſter of St. Michael's, Dub- 
u. and dean of Kildare; who, be- 
z defirous that his ſon Robert 
wald receive the beſt claſſical edu- 
ion, ſent him to Weſtmiuſter 
bool; where, beſides enjoying the 
Auctions of the able maſters of 
at ſchool, he was put under the 
wate tuition of Zachary Pearce, 
nn king's ſcholar, and afterwards 
efirely biſhop of Bangor and 
cheſter. From ſuch a connex- 
* Mr. Clayton could not avoid 
wing particular advantage; and 
e two young gentlemen formed a 


ed, by a regular correſpondence, 
the end of their lives From 
eſtminſter ſchool, Dr. Clayton 
nored his ſon to Trinity College, 
in, of which, in due time, he 
ane a fellow. Not ſatisfied 
ſh having received a merely ſcho- 
lic education, he was deſirous of 
king to it the benefits of foreign 
wel; and accordingly made the 
ur of Italy and France. From 
on Mr, Clayton received holy 
ers, what preferments he had 
fore he was raiſed to the epiſco- 
) and when he took his de- 
5, we are not informed; only 
ind, that he was become Doctor 
bainity in 1729. In 1728, he 
red into the matrimonial rela- 
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uval freodſhip, which was pre- 
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tion, which he was well able to do 
in the manner that was entirely 
agreeable to his own inclinations, 
by his having come into the poſſeſ- 
ſion of an affluent eſtate, in conſe- 
uence of his father's deceaſe. Some 
time before his marriage, with a 
ſcrupulolity very unuſual, he openly 
reſigned his fellowſhip, without tak- 
ing the leait meaſures to obtain in 
lieu of it any eccleſiaſtical benefice. 
The lady he married was Catharine, 
daughter of lord chief baron Don- 
nellan. Her fortune, which was 
not conſiderable, he made a preſent 
of to her ſiſter. He behaved with 
the ſame generoſity to his own three 
ſiſters : for, not thinking the pro- 
viſion that had been made for them 
to be ſufhcient for ſupporting the 
genteel ſtyle of life in which they 
had been educated, he gave to each 
of them as much more as had been 
bequeathed to them by their father's 
will. He has often been heard to 
relate, with pleaſantry, the pains 
which his father took to engage him 
to ſeek after a wife with a plentiful 
dowry. The old gentleman, in or- 
der to obtain his ſon's compliance, 
would argue, that a lady's beſtow- 
ing upon him # large fortune, was 
the ſureſt teſtimony ſhe could exhi- 
bit of her ſincere and unfeigned af: 
fection. But our doctor, whoſe 
mind was far raifed above pecuniary 
conſiderations, was reſolved to fol- 
low the dictates of his own heart, 
He valued money only for the ho- 
nourable uſe which might be made 
of it; and liberality and munifi- 
cence conſtituted a prime part of his 
character. It was an extraordinary 
inſtance of this diſpolitign, which 
con- 
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contributed towards his more ſpeedy 
advancement te the high rank which 
he ſuſtained in the church, 

„ Soon after Dr. Clayton's mar- 
riage, he went with his lady to Eng- 
land, to paſs a winter in London, 
Whilſt he refided in the metropolis, 
a perſon in diſtreſſed circumſtances 
applied to him for affiſtance, which 
he declined at firſt to contribute, 
from a ſuſpicion that there was ſome 
impoſture in the ſtory. But the pe- 
titioner appealing to the teſtimony 
of Dr. Samuel Clarke for a recom- 
mendation of the cafe, Dr. Clayton 
defired to have a certificate under 
that gentleman's own hand. This, 
accordingly, was procured and pre- 
ſented to Dr. Clayton ; upon which, 
inſtead of the uſual donation on ſuch 
occalions, he gave to the neceſſitous 
man no leſs a ſum than three hun- 
dred pounds, which was the whole 
that he wanted to make him eaſy in 
the world. An action of fo uncom- 
mon a nature could not fail of in- 
troducing our divine to the acquaint - 
ance of Dr. Clarke, which was fol- 
lowed by a mutual eſteem and friend- 
ſhip, and by a free diſcuſſion of 
theulogical ſubjects. The reſult of 
the converſations that paſſed be- 
tween them, was Dr. Clayton's 
embracing thoſe religious principles 
to which he adhered during the re- 
mainder of his life, This he hath 
been heard trequently to declare to 
his friends. | 

Pr. Clarke carried to queen Ca- 
roline an account of Dr. Clayton's 
remarkable beneficence, and it made 
a powertul impreſſion on her ma- 
jeity's mind in favonr of his cha- 
rafter ; which impreſſion was ſtrong- 
ly enforced by the good offices of 
lady Sundon. This accompliſhed 
lady, the favourite of the queen, 
and the particular friend of Clarke 
and Hoadly, had been married:to a 
Mr. Clayton, no very diſtant rela- 
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tion of our worthy divine, 

it is by her — of 3 
ton, rather than that of lac 8. 
don, that ſhe has been moſt kn 
in the world. Such 4 erful, 
tereſt, in connexion wit Dr. Cl 
ton's perſonal merit, procureg 
him an immediate recommendatie 
from her majeſty, to lord Carterd 
then chief governor of Ireland 5 
the very firlt biſhoprick that fo 
become vacant. An opportuni 
of this kind ſoon happened, byt 
tranſlation of Dr, Robeit Howat 
biſhop of Killala, to the ſee of | 
phin. It appears from Dr. be 
ter's letters, at that time primate 
Ireland, that he was well Acqual 
ed with the defign which was t 
formed in England for raiſing l 
Clayton to the prelacy, Nor d. 
the archbiſhop appear to have 
any objection to this intention; ot 
he would have preferred Dr. Cl 
ton's being appointed to the biſho 
of Clonfert. He was, homey 
advanced to the epiſcopal ſeat 
Killala, in January, 1729-30, 
this lituation he continued till 
vember, 1735, when he was tr 
lated to the ſee of Cork, upon 
death of Dr, Peter Brown, 
biſhopric of Derry having bect 
vacant ſome months betore, 
primate Boulter was appreher 
leſt Dr, Clayton ſhould immedi 
be removed thither from Kil 
This did not ariſe from any dil 
which his grace had to our prel 
but from his being of opinion 
ſo young a man, and fo you 
biſhop, ought not to be prom 
with ſuch rapidity to the richelt 
in the kingdom, as it would c 
great uneafineſs to thoſe who 
been longer ſeated on the epilq 
bench. It appears, from two0 
good archbiſhop's letters, thaſ 
was afraid of Mrs, Clayton“ 


vity on this occaſion ; from 8 
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er be collected, that ſne was a 
um of intereſt and ſpirit, and 
bly of ambition. What the 
n xe propoſed was, that Dr. Hort, 
0p of Kilmore, ſhould be re- 
ned to Derry, and Dr. Clayton 
 Kilmore, This arrangement, 
werer, did not take place. It 
thought neceſſary for the pub- 
rice that the excellent Dr. 
die, who had been unjuſtly and 
houantly perſecured 1n England, 
ald be promoted to the biſhopric 
{ Derry ; and the government 
A the opportunity, which hap- 
ed not long after, of advancing 
Ir, Clayton to the fee of Cork, 
mm which he was tranflated to that 
Clogher, in 1745. 

Hitherto we have ſeen little or 
thing of our prelate in his lite- 
y capacity ; and it is remarkable, 
u he had been many years a biſhop 
ore he was at all known in the 
rid as a man of eminent learning. 
is certain, that he laid a good 
undation of literature in early 
k, and his progreſs in it might 
geater than was commonly ap- 
dended; but this was a ſecret, 
kalt to his acquaintance in ge- 
. Being diſtinguiſhed for the 
litenzſs of his manners, converſ- 
much with the ladies, and mix- 
g irequently in public ſociety, the 
rafter of the ſcholar was loſt in 
t of the gentleman, It is in- 
kl, probable, that his application 
tudy grew more intenſe as he 
panced in years; and he is men- 
Red as an inſtance (we preſume 
bly that it is an uncommon one) 
i man's having been rendered 
e by his exaltation to a biſhop- 
« 99 unfavourable an idea was 
tuned of his erudition, that 
he publiſhed his firſt work it 
dot believed to be his own. 
| this prejudice, which aroſe 
; A ignorance of the valuable 
[*$+ 
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manner in which Dr. Clayton had 


ſpent his time, was ſoon removed; 
and the whole world became con- 
vinced of his ſolid, various, and 
extenſive learning. Excepting a 
letter written to the Royal Society, 
upon a ſubje& of no great conſe- 


quence, his firſt publication was an 


Introduction to the Hiſtory of 
the jon which was afterwards 
tranſlated into French, and printed 
at Leyden. Not having ſeen this 
performance, we cannot aſcertain 
the year of its appearance, Our 
prelate's next work was, The 
Chronology of the Hebrew Bible 
vindicated ; the Facts compared 
with other ancient Hiſtories, and 
the Diffieulties explained, from the 
Flood to the Death of Moſes ; to- 
gether with ſome Conjectures in Re- 
lation to Egypt, during that Period 


of Time; alſo two Maps, in which, 


are attempted to be ſettled the Jour- 


neyings of the Children of Iſrael.“ 


This elaborate production was print- 
ed in quarto, in 1747, and contains 
a variety of obſervations, which 
deſerve the attention of the learned 
reader. From the time of Uſher, 
the chronology of the Hebrew Bi- 
ble has been generally adopted by 
the divines of our own country. Of 
late, indeed, hat of the Septuagint 
has been ably defended by Mr. 
Jackſon ; and ſpeculative men will 
find abundant cauſe for doubt, with 
regard to a ſubject which will always 


be attended with difficulties that are 


not capable of being eaſily and fully 
explained, In 1749, biſhop Clay- 
ton publiſhed a Diſſertation on 
Prophecy;” in which he endea- 
voured to ſhew, from a joint com- 
pariſon of the Prophecies of Daniel, 
and the Revelations of St. John, 
that the final end of the diſperſion 
of the Jews will be coincident with 
the ruin of the popedom, and take 
place about the year 2000. If, in 

3 diſ- 
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diſcuſſing matters of fo diſputable a 


nature, our author ſhould be thought 


to have failed in preciſely eſtabliſh- 
ing the point he had in view, it may 
be remembered, that, it he has 
been miſtaken, he has only erred 
with many able men who have gone 
before him in the ſame walk of 
theological literature. The Diſſer- 
tation on Prephecy was followed by 
an © Impartial Enquiry into the 
Time of the Coming of the Meſ- 
fiah,” in two letters to an eminent 
Jew, printed firit ſeparately, and 
then together, in 1751. In theſe 
letters, and eſpecially in the ſecond 
of them, the biſhop of Clogher 
diſplays himſelf to great advantage. 
The arguments are addrefled ſolely 
to the Jews, to convince them of 
their error in rejecting the meſſiah- 
ſhip of Jeſus; and the ſubject 1s 
treated of with true learning, can- 
dour, and judgment, In the ſame 
year (17;1) appeared the © Eſſay 
on Spirit;“ a performance which 
excited a very general attention, 
which has not yet loſt its celebrity, 


and which was productive of a large 


and fruitful controverſy. The whole 
title of the book is, An Eſſay on 
Spirir, wherein the Doctrine of the 
Trinity is confidered in the Light 
of Reaſon and Nature, as well as in 
the Light in which it was held by 
the ancient Hebrews, compared alſo 
with the Doctrine of the Old and 
New Teſtament ; with an Enquiry 
into the Sentiments of the primitive 
Fathers of the Church, and the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, as main- 
tained by the Egyptians, Pythago- 
reans, and Platoniſts; together with 


{ſome Remarks on the Athanahan 


and Nicene Creeds,” 8vo. It is 
plain, trom this long title page, 
that the work abounds with various 
diſcuſſion ; and, indeed, the author 
hath given free {cope to his ſpecu- 
lations. Beginning wich a ſeries of 
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metaphyfical obſervations, he it 

y degrees, to his principal obi. 
which is to aflert the in ink 
the Son, and of the Spirit wi 
Father ; and this point he hath ſy 
tained with ſingular ingenuity, ap 
with no ſmal depree of abilie 
We think, at the fame time, th 
he hath indulgeed too freely to i 
gination and conjecture ; and th 
he might have confined the que 
tion, with greater advantage, to ti 
direct and ſimple ſtandard of ſen 
ture. In the dedication of t 
work to Dr. George Stone, the 
lord primate of Ireland, the matt 
of ſubſcription is conſidered ; at 
it is contended, that the articles 
religion are only required to be ſu 
ſcribed as articles of peace, W 
the writer has advanced upon th 
head hath had ſome proper ſtrictu 
made upon it by the acute: 
learned author of the Confeſſion 
But though our eſſayiſt was for 
matting ſubſcription with acertain 
titude, he thought that the doctri 
impoſed ought to be as plain, f 
and fundamental as poſſible ; and 
ardently wiſhed for ſome degree 
reformation in the church, and 
pecially for the abolition of 
Athanafian Creed, 

« It is a remarkable fat, ; 
hitherto not known in the wo 
that the Eſſay on Spirit was not 
tually written by the biſhop 
Clogher. The real author 0 
was a young clergyman in our | 
late's dioceſe, who ſhewed the 
nuſcript to his lordſhip, and, 
reaſons which may eafily be 
ceived, expreſſed his fear of 
turing to print it in his own 12 
The biſhop, with that roma 
generoſity which marked bis e 
racter, readily took the matter d 
himſelf; and determined to iv 
all the obloquy that might 2 
from the publication. He id 
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ed. abſolutely «vow the work, 
=, he do it with truth : bur 
y leving e paſs from his hands to 
he preſs, and covering it with the 
Wication, which was of his own 
mins, he managed the affair in 
heh a manner, that the treatiſe was 
wirerfally aſcribed to him; and it 
m openly conſidered as his, in all 
te nticks to which it was expoſed, 
Fes perſons, excepting Dr. Bar- 
ard, the preſent dean of Derry, 
bes the fact to be otherwiſe ; and 
e bath authorized Dr. Thomas 
C:mpbell to aſſure the public, that 
te biſhop of Clogher was only the 
xpted father of the Eſſay on 
Fit,” One effect of our prelate's 
m&at in this matter was, his be- 
je prevented from riſing to a higher 
at in the church. In 1752, upon 
e death of Dr. Hort, he was re- 
pmmended by the duke of Dorſet, 
hen viceroy of Ireland, to the va- 
at arcabiſhopric of Tuam. But a 
erative was put upon him in Eng- 
nd, ſolely on account of his being 
nrled as the writer of the Eſſay. 
The next appearance of Dr. 
ayion from the preſs, was in a 
K undoubtedly his own 5; and 
kat was his “ Vindication of the 
tories of the Old and New Tef- 
nent; in anſwer to the Objec- 
ws of the late Lord Bolingbroke ; 
wo Letters to a young Noble 
n $10; 1752. This was only 
fiſt part of his defign, and it is 
red with great ability, The 
Wakes, in particular, to which 
 Bolinghroke's objections to ſe- 
puts of ſcripture were owing, 
nell expoſed and confuted. In 
3, the biſhop of Clogher pub- 
tz * A Journal from Grand 
to Mount Sinai, and back 
n. Tranſlated from a Manu- 
P written by the Prefetto of 
t in Company with the Miſ- 
Wits de propaganda Fide at Grand 
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Cairo. To which are added, ſome 
Remarks on the Origin of Hiero- 
glyphics and the Mythology of the 
ancient Heathens.“ Dedicated to 
the Society of Aniiquaries, London, 
4to. An edition was likewiſe print- 
ed in 8v0. The biſhop, having bes» 
come poſſeſſed of the original Jour- 
nal from Grand Cairo to Mount 
dinai, and which had been men- 
tioned by Dr. Pococke in his Tra- 
vels through the Eaſt, communi- 
caied this tranſlation of it to the 
Society of Antiquaries, with a view 
of exciting them to make ſome en- 
quiry into certain ancient charac- 
ters, which, as appears from the 
Journal, are diſcovered in great 
numbers in the wilderneſs of Sinai, 
at a place well known by the hame 
of Gebel el Mokatah, or the 4vrit- 
ten Mountains. By carefully copy- 
ing a good quantity of theſe letters, 
his lordſhip apprehended that the 
ancient Hebrew character, which is 
now loſt, might be recovered ; and 
he was of opinion, that if a perſon 
were ſent on purpoſe to live for ſome 
time at Tor, on the coaſt of the 
Red Sea, he might make ſuch an 
acquaintance with the Arabs Lving 
near the Written Mountains, by 
the civility of his behaviour, and 
frequently making them ſmall pre- 
ſents, that it would be no great dif- 
ficulty, in fix months, cr there- 
abouts, to attain the defired end. 
As this would require a good capa- 
city in the perſon employed, and 
be attended, likewiſe, with condi- 
derable expence, Dr. Clayton 
thought proper to apply to the So- 
ciery abovementioned, to look out 
for ſome man of ſuch education and 
character as well qualified him for 
the undertaking. The biſhop, at 
the ſame time, offered to bear any 
proportion of the expei ee the ſo- 
ciety ſhould think fit, in order to 
have the deſign thoroughly effected. 

2 2 The 
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he ſum which he propoſed to give, 
agreeably to the cuſtumary genero- 
ſity of his temper, was a hundred 
__—_ a year, for five years. Be- 
des procuring a copy of the un- 
known characters to be found on 
the mountains of Mokatah, our 
prelate had another object in view, 
which was, to have a particular de- 
ſcription of the ſecond ſtone ſtruck 
by Moſes, as mentioned in the 
twentieth chapter of Numbers. Of 
this ſtone, which has lain unno- 
ticed by any traveller of conſe- 
quence for ſo many thouſand years, 
mention is made in the Journal 
from Cairo ; and it was looked upon 
by his lordſhip as an atteſtation of 
the truth of the Moſaical Hiſtory 
written by the finger of God. For 
this reaſon, independently of all 
curioſity, the biſhop thought it 
would be worth while to employ 
ſome perſon to go thither, who 
ſhould be very exact in his deſcrip- 
tion of it. It doth not appear, 
that any meaſures were taken by 
the Society of Antiquaries, in con- 
ſequence of thets propoſitions. 
However, what Dr. Clayton had 
publiſhed excited the attention of 
ſucceeding travellers. The cele- 
brated Mr. Edward Wortley Mon- 
tagu, in particular, made a journe 
from Cairo to the Deſart of Sinai, 
with the expreſs purpoſe of ſeein 
and deſcribing the objects — 
by the biſhop. With regard to the 
Wrinen Mountains, the reſult of 
his enquiry was not agreeable to 
the expectations which our good 
prelate had formed upon the ſub- 
ject. On examining the characters, 
Mr. Montagu was greatly diſap- 
pointed, in finding them every 
where interſperſed with figures of 
men and beaſts, which convinced 
him that they were not written b 
the Iſraelites. It will be difficult, 
he ſays, to gueſs what the inſcrip- 
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tions were ; and he ex 
fear, that if it. ever May - 
covered what they contain, nothin 
important would be the effect of th 
diſcovery. If our recolleQion dot 
not fail us, the reſearches of mo 
recent travellers have been equal 
N 

* In 1754, the biſhop of Clooks 
favoured fs — with th 
ſecond part of his . Vindication « 
the Hiſtories of the Old and N 
Teſtament, Wherein the Moſaic 
Hiſtory of the Creation and Delu; 
is philoſophically explained; tl 
Errors of the preſent Theory of t 
Tides detected and rectified: tog 
ther with ſome Remarks on : 
Plurality of Worlds. In a Ser 
of Letters to a young Noblem 
Adorned with ſeveral explanate 
Cuts,” 8vo. This tract abour 
with curious diſquiſitions, ard wi 
learned criticiſm ; in the whole 
which the author hath diſpla 
ſingular ingenuity ; but that 
judgment is equal to his ingenui 
we dare not take upon ourſelves 
ſolutely to aſſert. Dr. Clayu 
account -of the formation of 
earth and of the celuge, was 
tacked by Mr. Alexander Cate 
a gentleman of the Hutchinlo 
principles, bat of greater leart 
and candour than uſually have 
peared in the advocates for 
Hutchinſon's method of explain 
the ſcriptures of the Old Teltam 
Our prelate's next publication 
in 1755, and conſiſted only of 
letters which had paſſed bers 
his lordſhip, when biſhop of C. 
and Mr. William Penn, on the 
ject of baptiſm. The point i 
bate was, What is the baptil 
Chriſt, and wherein does it con 
Mr. Penn urged the argumen 
Mr. Barclay, to ſhew that the 
tiſm of the Spirit is the ſame 
the true Chriſtian bapaſo 
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our Saviour, Matthew 
= Our author contended, 
„ the other hand, that the true 
Chriltian baptiſm is to continue to 
% end of the world; whereas the 
tim of the Holy Ghoſt has not 
<ntinued, but ceaſed with the ceaſ- 
be of miracles. 
% We come now to an event of 
mat conſequence in the biſhop of 
Cloher's lite. He had long been 
wed with the Athanaſian 
xd, nor did he approve of the 
Vene Creed in every particular; 
n which accounts he was not a lit- 
r Gifurbed, that they continued 
te a part of the liturgy of the 
duch. Theſe ſentiments he had 
kclred in his writings ; but this, 
yon mature deliberation, did not 
pear to him to be a ſufficient diſ- 
unge of his Chriſtian duty. He 
kermined, therefore, to avow the 
ne ſentiments in his legiſlative ca- 
ey; and accordingly, on Mon- 
j, the 2d of February, 1756, he 
wpoſed, in the Iriſh houſe of 
rs, that the Nicene and Atha- 
an Creeds ſhould, for the future, 
| (eſt out of the Liturgy of the 
duch of Ireland. The ſpeech 
kick our prelate delivered upon 
bs intereſting occaſion, being taken 
n in ſhort-hand, was afterwards 
wlſhed, and hath gone through 
ral editions, When the biſhop 
med from the houſe of peers, 
| expreſſed to a gentleman, who 
wmpanied him in his coach, his 
i (atifaction with what he had 
x, He ſaid, that his mind was 
kd of a load which had long lain 
mit; and that he now enjoyed 
deim. telt pleaſure, to which he 
een a ſtranger for above twenty 
en before, 
* Whatever happineſs the biſhop 
Cogher might derive from thus 
Wing with the dictates of his 
cunſcience, he had not the ad- 
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ditional felicity of obtaining the 
approbation of his auditors. His 
ſpeech gave great and general of- 
ence, and was particularly diſguſt- 
ing to the eccleſiaſtical lords. The 
primate ſaid, that it made his ears 
tingle. But, though ſo declared and 
avowed an attack upon the eſtabliſh-' 
ment was regarded in a very atro- 
cious light, no meaſures were taken 
for calling Dr. Clayton to an ac- 
count for it, till he had publiſhed 
the third part of his Vindication 
of the Hiſtories of the Old and 
New Teſtament,” Jn this part, 
which did not appear till the year 
1757, he purſued his ſpeculations 
with as much freedom and ardour 
as ever, The nature of angels, and 
the ſcriptural account of the fall 
and redemption of mankind, were 
the objects of his particular exa- 
mination ; beſides which, he renew- 
ed his attacks upon the Trinity, 
and contended earneſtly for the ut- 
moſt freedom of enquiry in matters 
of religion. In ſhort, he gave up 
ſo many doctrines as indefenſihle, 
and advanced others ſo contradic- 
tory to the Thirty- nine Articles, that 
the governors ot the church of lre- 
land determined to proceed againſt 
him ; and in conſequence of this 
determination, his late majeſty king 
George the Second, was adviſed to 
order the lord lieutenant of the 
kingdom, then the duke of Bedford, 
to take the proper ſteps toward a 
legal proſecution of the biſhop of 
Clogher. A day was accordingly 
fixed for a general meeting of the 
Iriſh prelates at the houſe of the 
primate, to which Dr. Clayton was 
ſummoned, that he might receive 
from them the notification of their 
intentions. A cenſure was certain ; 
a deprivation was apprehended, 
But, — the time appointed ar- 
rived, he was ſeized with a nervous 
feyer, which brought him to his 
3 3 diſſo- 
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diſſolution, on the 25th of Febru- 
ary, 17:8. It is on all haids 
agreed, that the agitation of mind, 
into which the biſhop was thrown 
by the proſecution commenced a- 
gainſt him, was the immediate cauſe 
of his death, We have heen in- 
formed, that nothing affected him 
ſo much as the conſideration that 
he ſhould, on this occaſion, be for- 
ſaken by his royal maſter. It does, 
indeed, reflect diſgrice on the me- 
mory of king George the Second, 
that he ſhould thus have been pre- 
vailed upon to give co'ntenance to 
any meaſures of perſecution, Had 


queen Caroline been living, ſhe 


would undoubtedly have protected 


the p relate of her own creation; 


and who, ſuppoſing him to have 
been miſtaken in ſome of his opi- 
nions, was, nevertheleſs, diſtin- 
guiſhed above ſeveral of his bre- 
thren on the epiſcopal bench, both 
by his abilities and his virtues. He 
was far ſuperior, in theſe reſpects, 
to the primate, Dr. George Stone ; 
who, whatever political talents he 
might poſſeſs, will not be tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity, with any extra- 
ordinary luſtre, in the hiſtory of 
religion and learning. 

The perſon of biſh»p Clayton 
was not above the middle fize ; but 
his aſpect was commanding, and 
his countenance extremely pl-aling. 
His hair was dark, his eyes of the 


fame colour, and though large they 


were piercing. His complexion 
was clear, and all his ſeatures in 
ſymmetry. The lineaments of his 
mind were not leſs fairly drawn, 


In private life he was much eſteem- 


ed, his manners being polite and 
chearful, his accompliſiments high 
and finiſhed, his addreſs open and 
engaging. He happily united the 
dignity of the great eccleſiaſtic with 
the eaſe of the fine gentleman. His 
elocution was diſtinct and ready, 


his preaching frequent, and, 21 
oughr ro be, plain and pradlca 
The _— of his Charity were > | 
commonly numerous, the 
ſtowed by him large ; . 
true ſpirit of chriſtianity, they were 
given with ſuch privacy, that hi 
beneficiaries ſeldom ſaw the hang 
by which they were relieved, 
peculiar elegance diffuſed itſel 
through every department of hi 
hr economy. His table w. 
ſuch as became his rank; but, j 
the enjoyments of it, the bio 
himſelt was ſingularly temperate 
His favourite amuſement was ang 
ling, in which he was a great pro 
ficient. Though he lived much! 
ſociety, he found ſufficient time ſe 
ſtudy, by always rifing at fi 
o'clock in the morning, both 1 
ſummer and winter. By the unie 
of tewperance and exerciſe, ke pr 
ſerved an uncommon ſhare of healt 
till the 64th year of his age; a 
from the goodneſs of his conſti 
tion, a far longer duration of [i 
might have been hoped for, had n( 
the preternatural agitation of ſpin 
above mentioned, thrown him in 
the acute diforder of which | 
died, 
« On Dr. Clayton's literary al 
lities and character, after what 
been already ſaid, it is not neceſl 
to enlarge, It is apparent, from 
writings, that he was a man of 
great capacity, of a vigorous | 
vination, and of extenſive learnin 
The accuracy of bis. judgment ce 
not feem to have been equal to | 
other qualities. From the livelin 
of his fancy, he was ſometimes e 
ried, perhaps too boldly, ine 
regions of conjecture : but th 
occaſional — 2 — 5 
nſated for, by the libefal! 
of things, the general good | 
and the variety of uſeful into! 
tion with which bis works abo. 


err learned Mr. Markland, 
A. letters to Mr. Bowyer, 
„U thank you for the biſhop 


| be 1 Clogher, who I think was a great 
th Ia | ; 

were Our prelate left behind him 
t hi breral works in manuſcript, which 
hang are now in the poſſeſſion of his exe- 


ator, Dr. Barnard, dean of Derry. 
This gentleman is of opinion, that 


fiber would do no diſhonour to the 
e nee; but perſonal regard to the 
ut, u ecealed, and a tenderneſs to his 
bio nmor y, which the dean thinks has 


already ſuffered ſufficiently for what 


ang publiſhed in his life-time, have 
t proff{Mſticierto induced him to ſuppreſs 
uch idem, left they ſhould again revive 
ne (of: {ibject, which were better buried 


noblirion. Such is Dr. Barnard's 
new of the matter; while other 


 vniop: {ons may perhaps be diſpoſed to 
ic prfMentertain a different ſentiment, It 
heal: inpoiible to prevent the Trini- 
> 3 nan controverſy from being per- 
0 (tir ally renewed ; but it is pro- 


babl: chat, in the preſent ſtate of it, 
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the publication of Dr. Clayton's 
manuſcripts would not excite an 
extraordinary attention, or be at- 
tended with any very material ad- 
vantage, | Yue 

„% We forgot to mention, in the 
proper place, that the bilhop of 
Clogher was a member of the 
Royal Society, and of the Society 
of Antiquaries, He maintained a 
regular correſpondence with ſeveral 
gentlemen of eminent literature in 
this country, and, among the reſt, 
with the learned printer, Mr, Bow- 
yer, to whom he made a preſent of 
the copy-right of all his works 
publiſhed in England. His Lan- 
caſhire eſtate he bequeathed to his 


neareſt male heir, Richard Clayton, 


eſq. chief juſtice of the Common 
Pleas in Ireland; but the greateſt 
ſ:are of his fortune is inherited by 
Dr. Barnard, who married his niece, 
and of whom we need not ſay, that 
he is a gentleman whoſe reſpeRable 
character is well known in the 
world, 


\ HEN Charles the Second 


nt de was informed of the 
o = of Cowley, he pronounced, 
yelin that he had not left a better man 
nes C rand im in England.“ It may 
4 * armed with truth, that this 


ane cafe when Dr, Johnſon 
rathcd his laſt, Fhoſe who ob- 
med his,declining ſtate of health 
"ig the laſt winter, and heard 
W complaints of painful days and 
eps ulghts, for which he took 
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us Sketeh has been ſent us, with Enlargements, for Preſervation in 
our New Annual Re iter, with the following Motto from Prior: 


Much may be right, yet much be wanting.“ 


large quantities of opium, had no 
reaſon to expect that he could ſur- 
vive another ſeaſon of froſt and 
ſnow. His conſtitution was to- 
tally broken, aud no art of the 
phytictin or furgeon could protract 
his exiſtence beyoud the 13th of 
December. At the requeſt of Mr. 
Cruikſhank, the executors per- 
mitted his body to be opened, on 
the ſuggeſtion that his internals 
might be uncommonly affe ted, 

3 4 which 
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which was the caſe on inſpection, 


The dead may ſometimes give in- 
ſtruction to the living, The Cyrus 
of Xenophon ordered his breath- 
leſs body to fertil:ze the earth that 
had given it nouriſhment. John- 
ſon's inſide had not the ſoundne's 
of that of old Parr (as related by 
Harvey), not far from whom he 1s 
now depolited. One of his kidneys 
was found to be decayed. He 
never complained of diſorder in 
that region (which was mortal to 
his friend Mr, Garrick) ; and * 
bably it was not the immediate 
cauſe of his diſſolution. Perhaps 
4 of no diſeaſe he died,“ like the 
character from the Tragedian; for 
who can tell wherein vitality con- 
fiſts? Johnſon could hear, per- 
haps, with ambitious ſatisfaction, 
that he was to be buried in Weſt— 
minſter Abbey; for the love of 
fame is the laſt infirmity of noble 
minds, and, to continue quotation 
in the words of Dr. Voung, 

« Nor ends with life, but nods on 

ſable plumes, 


4 Adorns our hearſe, and flatters on 
our tombs,” 


Poſſibly the thought or talk of the 
inciſions of anatomy would have 
diſturbed his imagination, But, in 
This caſe, what was not prohibited 
was permitted, For it may be 
eaſily aſked, in the words of the 
ſoldier to the Epheſian Matron, in 
Petronius, 


« Td cinerem aut manes credis curare 
ſcpultos ?” 
It might be thought that ſo ſtrong 
and muſcular a body might have 
laſted many years longer; for John- 
ſon drank nothing but water, and 
lemonade (hy way of indulgence) 
for many years, almoſt uninter- 
ruptedly, without the taſte of any 
fermented liquor; and he was often 


abſtinent from animal food, ard 


kept down feveriſh ſymptoms 
dictetic management, Of Addi 
and Pope he uſed to obſerve, pe 
haps to remind himſelf, that the 
ate and drank too much, and thy 
ſhortened their days, It was thous! 
by many who dined at the fun 
table, that he had too great an ax 
petite, This might now and the 
be the cafe, but not till he had ſu 
dued his enemy by famine. B 
his bulk ſeemed to require now a 
then to be repaired by kitchen ph 
ſic, To great old age not one in 
thouſand arrives How few wet 
the years of John'on in compa 
ſon of thoſe of ſenkins and Parr? B 
rhaps Johnſon had more of l 
y his intenſeneſs of living. Jet 
kins, as it is expreſſed on his m 
mortal in Bolton church (in whid 
pariſh he lived, and died, at tl 
antediluvian age of one hundre 
and ſixty-nine) was happy, if n( 
in the variety, yet in the durati 
of his enjoyments, which were pr 
bably of fiſhing and of drinking 
His diet was coarſe and ſober, (a 
Cheyne. Johnſon's time is to! 
dated from the number of his ide 
He was old in mind, though n 
comparatively in years, Molt pe 
ple die of diſeaſe, He was all 
life preparing himſelf for deat 
but part'y/Vlarly in the laſt ſtage 
his aſthma and droply. © Ta 
care of your ſoul—don't live ſuc 
life as | have done—don't let yo 
buſineſs or diſſipation make jt 
neglect your ſabbath"—were 16 
his conſtant inculcations. Pn: 
and public prayer, when his 
ſitors were his audience, Were | 
conſtant exerciſes, He cannot 
ſaid to be weary of the weight 
exiſtence, for he declared, that 
prolong it only for one year, © 
not for the comfortleſs ſenſa ions 
had lately felt, he would ſuffrt 


amputation of a limb. He 
: ; will 


gar to endure poſitive pain for 

_ pleaſure. Bur he had no 
apectation that nature could laſt 
auch longer; and therefore, for 
ks laſt week, he undoubtedly aban- 
ned every hope of his recovery 
© duration, and committed his 
50 to God. Whether he felt the 
Fant lobe of death, and met the 
Far of terrors face to face, cannot 
b orn. for “death and the ſun 
not be looked upon,“ ſays Ro- 
Sefcault, But the writer of 
this has reaſon to imagine that 
den be thought he had made his 
ace with his Maker, he had no- 
yag to fear. He has talked of 
admitting to a violent death, in a 
xd cauſe, without apprehenſions. 
bn one of the laſt vilits from his 
eon, Who, on performing the 
uncure on his legs, had aſſured 
im that he was better, he declared, 
he felt himſelf not ſo, and that he 
d not deſire to be treated like a wo- 
an or a child, for that he had made 
p his mind,” He had travelled 
Noch the vale of this world for 
or? than ſeventy-five years. It 
baby was a wilderneſs to him for 
ore than half his time. But he 
in poſſeſſion of reſt and comfort 
u piemy, for the lait twenty 
us. Yet the bleſſings of for- 
te and reputation could not com- 
tate to him the want of health, 
uch purſued him through his 
gnmage on earth, Poſt equitem 
| tra cura. 


i when we mount the flying ſeed, 
Sits £00my Care behind.“ 


ta hundred ſublunary things 
lod on mortals, health is nine- 
une, He was born with a 
chulous habit, for which he 
n wiched, as he acknowleged, 
deal queen Anne, whoſe piece 
fold he carefully preſerved. 
cen 2 Stuart could not expel 


ions 
affer t 
He 

will 


ſano. 
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that enemy to his frame, by a touch. 
For 1t would have been even be- 
yond the ſtroaking power of Great- 
rix in all his glory, to charm it 
away. Though he ſeemed to be as 
athletic as Milo himſelt-, and in his 
younger days performed ſeveral 
feats of activity, he was to the laſt 
a convulſionary. He has often 
ſtept aſide, to let nature do what ſhe 
would with him. His geſtures, 
which were a degree of St. Vitus's 
dance, in the ſtreet, attracted the 
notice of many; the ſtare of the 
vulgar, but the compaſſion of the 
better ſort. This writer has often 
looked another way, as the compa- 
nions of Peter the Great were uſed 
to do, while he was under the ſhort 
paroxyſm. He was perpetually 
taking aperient medicines, He 
could only keep his ailments from 
gaining ground, He thought he 
was worſe for the agitation of active 
exerciſe, He was afraid of his diſ- 
order's ſeizing his head, and took 
all poſſible care that his underſtand- 
ing ſhould not be deranged. Oran- 
dum eff, ut fit mens ſana in 3 
When his knowlege from 
books, and he knew all that books 
could tell him, is confidered; 
when his compoſitions in verſe and 
proſe are enumerated to the reader, 
(and a complete liſt of them, where- 
ever diſperſed, is defirable) it muſt 
appear extraordinary he could ab- 
{tract himſelf ſo much from his 
feelings, and that he could purſue 
with ardour the plan he laid down 
of eſtabliſhing a great reputation. 
Accumulating learning (and the 
example of Barretier, whoſe life he 
wrote) ſhewed him how to arrive at 
all ſcience, His imagination often 
appeared to be too mighty for the 
controul of his reaſon. In the pre- 
face to his Dictionary, he ſays, 
that his work was compoſed * a. 
midſt inconvenience and diſtraction, 
In 
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in ſickneſs and in forrow,” «© [I 
never read this preface,” ſays Mr. 
Horne, but it makes me ſhed tears. 

„ It this memoir- writer poſſeſſed 
the pen of a Plutarch, and the ſub- 


ject is worthy of that great biogra- 


pher, he would begin his account 
from his youth, and continue it to 
the laſt per od of his life, in the 
due order of an hiſtorian. What 
he knows and can recollect, he will 
perform. His father (called gen- 
tleman” in the pariſh regiſter) he 
ſays himſelf, and it is alſo within 
memory, was an old bookſeller at 
Litchfield, and a whig in principle, 
The father of Socrates was not of 
higher extraction, nor of a more 
honourable profefſi,n. Our author 
was born in that city; and the 
houſe of his birth was a few months 
viſited by a learned acquaintance, 
the information of which was grate- 
tul to the doctor. It may probably 
be engraved for ſome monthly re- 
poſicory. The print and the ori- 
ginal divelling may become as emi- 
nent as the manſion of Shakſpeare 
at Stratford, or of Eraſmus at Rot- 
terdam. He compoſed a poetical 
ſtanza, at five years old, on his 
treading on a duck, If it is to be 
given to the public, it ought to be 
with authentication. He was Her- 
eules in his cradle. Could Lopez 
del Vega, or Cowley, or Milton, or 
even Pope, have aſſerted more truly, 
te they liſped in numbers?“ It is 
ſaid of ſome men, they hardly had 
a childhood, but arrived to early 
1ipeneſs, juſt as the Ruſſian winter 
turns into ſummer without paſling 
through the ſpring. He certainly 
muſt have had a good ſchool educa- 
tion. He was entered of Pembroke 
college, Oxford, Oct. 31, 1728, 
and continued there for ſeveral 
terms. By whoſe bounty he was 
ſupported, may be known to en- 
quiry, While he was there, he 
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aſſiſted him to ſet up an acaden 


was negligent of the col! 

and hours, and — 
from ſome of the lectures, for uiii 
when he was reprimanded and in 
terrogated, he replied with gre 
rudeneſs and contempt of the lee 
turer. Indeed he difplayed an over 
bearing diſpolition that would nc 
brook controul, and ſhewed that, lik 
Cæſar, he was fitter to comman 
than to obey, This diftatori 
ſpirit was the leading feature in hi 
deportinent to his contemporarie 
His college themes and declam 
tions are ſtill remembered; and h 
elegant tranſlation of Pope's Me 
fiah into Latin verſe found its ws 
into a volume of poems publiſhg 
by one Huſbands, In 1735, aft 
having been ſome time an uſher 
Anthony Blackwall, his frien( 


near Litchfield, Here he fam 
an acquaintance with the late | 
ſhop Green, then an uſher at Lite 
field, and with Mr, Hawkins Brow 
As the ſchool probably did not a 
ſwer his expectation, (for who dc 
not grow tired of teaching othe 
eſpecially if he wants to teach hi 
ſelf?), he reſolved to come up 
London, where every thing is to 
had for wit and for money (Ro 
omnia wvenalia), and to ſeek his hi 
tune, He was accompanied by 
pupil Mr. Garrick, and travel 
on. horſeback to the metropolis 
March, 1737+ 

„The time and buſineſs of t 
journey are before .the public 
ſome letters from Mr. Walmli 
who recommends Johnſon 4 
writer of tragedy, as a tranll 
from the French language, and 
good ſcholar, He brought with! 
his tragedy of Irene, which aft 
wards took its chance on Dr 
lane theatre. Luckily be di 
throw it into the fire, by deſign 


. Jams did 
otherwiſe, as Parſoa A Ele 


by miſtake. He offered 
belt for the (ervice of the book- 
. « for he was born for no- 


Fcbylus 


4rd from the jeſt obſcene reclaim our 


pour, 
u ict our pa 


« The hurry of this pen pre- 
wts the 1 of his firſt 
4ormances But he uſed to call 
I.diley his patron, becauſe he made 
bn, it not firſt, yet beſt known, by 
rating and publiſhing, upon his 
un judgment, his ſatire, called 
London.“ which was an imitation 
fore of ſuvenal, whoſe gravity and 
ity of expreſſion he poſſe fled, 
e there and then diſcovered how 
le he was „to catch the man- 
x living as they tiſe.“ he 
xm bad a great ſale, was applaud- 
| by the public, and praifed by 
fr, Pope, who, not being able to 
korer the author, ſaid, ** he 
ll ſoon be deterre,” In 1738 he 
Kkily fell into the hands of his 
ber early patron Cave, His ſpeeches 
the ſenate of Lilliput were begun 
11740, and continued for ſeveral 
boos, They pafied tor original 
ih many till very lately, But John- 
, #ho deceſted all injurious im- 
lion, took a great deal of pains to 
wowlege the innocent deception, 
Ene Smollett notice of ther un- 
prality, while he was going 
dis hiſtorical ground, and to be 
Fa his guard in quoting from the 
put Debates. It is within re- 
Merton, that an animated ſpeech 
gut into the mouth of Pitt, in 
er 10 the parliamentary veteran 
re Walpole, was much talked 
| ad couſidered as genuine. 
embers of parliament acknowlege 
i they reckon themſelves much 
ld for the printed accounts of 
«rs of both houſes, becauſe 
Jae made to ſpeak better than 
en the ſenate, Within theſe 


5 


ſions on the fide of truth.“ 
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few years, a gentleman in a high 
employment under government was 
at breakt.ſt in Gray's inn, where 
Johnſon was preſent, and was come 
mending the excellent preſervation 
of the ſpeeches ot both houſes, in 
the Lilliput Debates, He declared, 
he knew how to appropriate every 
ſpeech without a fignature ; for that 
every perſon ſpoke in character, 
and was as certainly and as eaſily 
known as a ſpeaker in Homer or in 
Shakſpeare, Very likely, Sir, 
ſaid Johnſon, aſhamed of having 
deceived him; but I wrote them in 
the garret where I then lived.” His 
predeceſſor in this oratorial fabrica- 
tion was Guthrie; his ſucceſſor in 
the Magazine was Hawkeſworth, 
It is ſaid, that to prove himſelf equal 
to this employment (but there is not 
leiſure for the adjuſtment of chro- 
nology) in the judgment of Cave, 
he undertook the life of Savage, 
which he aſſerted (not incredible of 
him), and valued himſelf upon it, 
that he wrote in fix and thirty 
hours. In one night he alſo com- 
poſcd, after finiſhing an evening in 
Holborn, his Hermit of Teneriff. 
He fat up a whole night to com- 
pole the preface to the Precep- 
tor. 

His eye- ſigbt was not good; 
but he never wore ſpectacles, not 
on account of ſuch a ridiculous vow 
as Swift made not to uſe them, but 
becauſe he was aſſured they would 
be of no ſervice to him. He once 
declared, that «-he “ never ſaw the 
human face divine.” He ſaw bet- 
ter with one eye than the other 
which however was no: like that of 
C.moens, the Portugueſe poet, as 
expreſſed on h's meal. He chcſe 
to ſay to an obſerver and inquirer 
after the apparent blemiſh of his 
left eye, that . he had not ſeen out 
of thar little ſcoundrel for a great 
many years.” It is inconceiv- 
able, he uſed to obſerve, how little 


liglit 


/ 
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ght or fight are neceſſary for the 
purpoſe of reading.” Latterly, 

rhaps, he meant to ſave his eyes, 
and did not read ſo much as he 
otherwiſe would, He preferred 
converlation to books; but when 
driven to the refuge of reading, by 
being left alone, he then attached 
himſelf to that amuſement, “ Till 
this year, ſaid he to an intimate, 
I have done tolerably well without 
fleep, for I have been able to read 
like Hercules.“ But he picked 
and culled his companions he his 
midnight hours, and choſe his 
author as he choſe his friend.“ The 
mind is as faſtidious about its intel- 
lectual meal as the appetite is as to 
its culinary one; and it is obſerv- 
able, that the diſh or the book that 
palls at one time is a banquet at an- 
other. By his innumerable quota- 
tions you would ſuppoſe, with a 
great perſonage, that he muſt have 
read more books than any man in 
England, and have been a mere 
book-worm ; but he acknowleged 
that ſuppoſition was a mittake in bis 
fayour. He owned he had hardly 
ever read a book through, The 

ſthumous volumes of Mr. Harris 
of Saliſbury (which treated of ſub- 
jects that were congenial with his 
own profetſional ſtudies) had at- 
tractions that engaged him to the 
end. Churchill uſed to ſay, hav- 
ing heard perhaps of his own con- 
feſſion, as a boaſt, that “ if John- 
ſon had only read a few books, he 
could not be the author of his own 
works.” His opinion, however, 
was, that he who reads moſt, has 
the chance of knowing moſt ; but 
he declared, that the perpetval raſk 
of reading was as bad as the flavery 
in the mine, or the labour at the 
oar. He did not always give his 


opinion unconditionally of the pieces 
he had even peruſed, and was com- 


petent to decide upon, He did not 
on 


chooſe to have his ſentiment, ; 
nerally known; for there wa, 
great eagerneſs, eſpecially in th 
who had not the pole-ſtar of jud 
ment to direct them, to be tal 
what to think or to fay on liters 
performances. What does Joh 
fon ſay of ſuch a book ?” wi; + 
12 of every day. ' Beſides, | 
id not want to increaſe the num 
of his enemies, which his decifc 
and criticiſms had created bim; f 
he was generally willing to 
his friends, to whom, and thy 
works, he beſtowed ſometimes + 
much praiſe, and recommended 
youd their worth, or perhaps | 
own eſteem. But affection kn 
no bounds. Shall this pen find 
place in the preſent page to mg 
tion, that a ſhamelels Ariſtoph 
had an intention of taking him 
upon the ſtage, as the Reben 
does the great Dryden? Wher 
came to the notice of our exaſpe 
ed man of learning, he conve; 
ſuch threats of vengeance and p 
ſonal puniſhment to the mimic, t 
he was glad to proceed no fart 
The reverence of the public for 
character afterwards, which was 
creaſing every year, would not h 
ſuffered him to be the object of 
atrical ridicule. Like Fame, 
Virgil, wires acquirit exndo. In 
year 1738 he wrote the Life of 
ther Paul, and publiſhed prop 
for a tranſlation of his Hiſtor 
the Council of Trent by ſubſ 
tion; but it did not go on. 
Urban even yet hopes to rec 
ſome ſheets of this tranſſation, 
were in a box under St. | 
Gate; more certainly once Þ 
there, than Rowley's poems 
in the cheſt in a tower of thech 
of Briſtol. 
Night was his time for co 
ſition. Indeed he literally | 
night into day, node vi" 


„ naze, but not like Tigellius 
race. Perhaps he never was 
«ol fleeper, and (while all the 
Jol the world was in bed) he 
& bis lamp, in the words of 


8 In midnight hour, 1 
Kere ſeen in ſome high lone ly tower. 


« He wrote and lived perhaps at 
me only from ſheet to ſheer, and 
cording to vulgar expreſſion) 
m day to day. Dr. Cheyne re- 
hates the practice of turning 
ht into day, as pernicious to 
nd and body, Jortin has ſome- 
pe to ſay on the vigils of a learn- 
man, in his Life of Eraſmus. 
de would not fleep when he 
4, nothing but opium could 
cure him repoſe. There is 
uſe to believe he would not have 
nen unleſs under the preſſure of 
ry. Magifter artis ingenique 
nur enter, ſays Perſius. e 
we to live, and luckily for man- 
u lired a great many years to 
ie, All his pi-ces are promiſed 
1new edition of his works, un- 
F the inſpection of ir John Haw- 
„one of his executors, who has 
niken to be his biographer. 
nlon's high tory principles in 
ſch and ſtate were well known. 
| neither his Prophecy of the 
wrer Horſe, lately maliciouſly 
noted, nor his political prin- 
& or converſations, got him 
any perſonal difficulties, nor 
euted the offer of a penſion, nor 
veeptance. Rara lemporum fe- 
a), ub; ſentire gue welis, et que 
jaw, dicere licet, The preſent 
i family are winning the hearts 
il the friends of the houſe of 
ut, There is here neither 
nor leiſure to aſcertain the 
yreſs of his publications, though, 
ite idea of Shenſtone, it would 
= hiſtory of his mind and 
Abts 


. das employed by Oſborne 
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to make a catalogue of the Harleian 
library. Perbaps, like thoſe who 
ſtay too long on an errand, he did 
not make the expedition his em- 
ployer expected, from whom he 
might deſerve a gentle reprimand. 
The fact was, when he opened a 
book he liked, he could not refrain 
from reading it. The bookſeller 
upbraided him in a groſs manner, 
and, as tradition goes, gave him the 
lie direct, though our catalogue- 
maker offered at an excuſe. John- 
ſon turned the volume into a wea- 
pon, and knocked him down, and 
told him, “ not to be in a burry to 
riſe, for when he did, he propoſed 
kicking him down ſtairs.” Perha 
the lie direct may be puniſhed 44 
modum recipientis, as the law gives 
no ſatisfaction, His account of the 
collection, and the tracts that are 
printed in quarto volumes, were 
well received by the public. Of 
his folio labours in his Engliſh Dic- 
tionary, a word muſt be ſaid; but 
there 19 not room for much. This 
writer has ſufficient proof that 
Dodſley ſuggeſted the firſt idea of 
this great collection, Johnſon 
wanted a long and a large literary em- 
ployment. The propoſal rather took 
him by ſurprize. ! ante molis erat 
The pecumary bargain was neceſ- 
ſary to him, and the engagement 
for time and payment was conclud- 
ed. But the work went on but 
ſlowly. The money was all gone 
(for time and money are the moſt 
waſtable things in the world) before 
the taſk was completed. Illneſs, 
wearineſs, or difſipation, clogged 
the wheels of this machine. A re- 
freſhing fee was perpetually ne- 
ceſſary ; or, to uſe claſſical inſtead 
of legal alluſich, golden ſhowers 
were to be thrown into the lap of 
this literary Danae, to the amoung 
of three hundred additional pounds, 
It required the purſes of five emi- 
nent bookſellers to be opened to pay 
or 


[39] 


for the labours of this Hercules. 
When Johnſon came to ſettle with 
his employers, ſaid Andrew Millar, 
they produced their receipts for the 
money they had advanced, moſt of 
which were for ſmall ſums. He was 
confounded to find the balance 
againſt himſelf, for he kept no ac- 
count, and that he had been work- 
ing nine years for nothing. The 
creditor inſtantly became the debtor. 
The bookſcllers generouſly made 
him a preſent of the difference, and 
paid his reckoning for him. Dodſley 
wiſhed for an alphabetical liſt of the 
books quoted for this dictionary to 
be prefixed to the work ; but he 
was not gratified. The delineation 
of his plan, which was eſteemed a 
beautiful one, was inſcribed to lord 
Cheſterfield, no doubt with per- 
mitlion, whilſt he was ſecretary of 
ſtate, It was at this time, he ſaid, 
he aimed at elegance of writing, 
and ſet for his emulation the preface 
of Chambers to his Cyclopedia, 
Johnſon undoubtedly expected be- 
neficial patronage. It ſhould ſeem 
that he was in the acquaintance of 
his lordſhip, and that he had dined 
at his table, by an alluſion to him 
in a letter to his ſon, printed by 
Mrs, Stanhope, and which he him- 
ſelf would have been afraid to pub- 
liſh. Whilſt he was ineffectually 
hallooing the Graces in the ear of 
his ſon, he ſet before him the flo- 
venly behaviour of our author at 
his table, whom he acknowleges as 
a great genius, but points him out 
as a rock to avoid, and conliders 
him only as a reſpectable Hot- 
tentot.“ When the book came out, 

ohnſon took his revenge, by fay- 
ing of it, „that the inſtructions to 
bis ſon inculcated the manners of a 
dancing-maſter, and the morals of a 
proſtitute.” Within this year or 
two he obſerved (for anger is a ſhort- 
lived pallioo) that, bating ſome im- 
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proprieties, it contained wy 
rections, and was not a bad "oF 
of education, Bur Johnſon 
bably did not think ſo highly of 
own appearance as of his moral 
for, on being aſked if Mr Spe 
had not paid him a viſit! « y 
ſays he, and he probably may th 
he viſited a bear,” ſohnſ 
ſays the author of the Lf: of $ 
crates, 18 a literary Caliban,” « 
- likely, replied Johnſon, 
_ (who was as thick as lor 
is a literary Punchinello,” 
„t does not appear that 
Cheſterfield ſhewcd any ſubſtan 
proofs/ of approbation to our ph 
loger, for that was the prof-ſd 
title he choſe. A ſmall preſent 
would have diſdained. John 
was not of a temper to put up 
the affront of diſappointment, 
revenged himſelf in a letier to 
lordſhip, written with great; 
mony, and renouncing all acct 
ance of favour, It was ha 
about, and probably will be | 
liſhed; for litera ſcripta mant. 
uſed ro ſay, he was miſtaken in 
choice of a patron, for he had 
ply been endeavouring to g 
rotten poſt, An endeavour 
been made to procure a copy 0 
in order to afford an abſtract tc 
reader, but without ſucceſs, 
Langton, when applied to, th 
he could not grant it vitho 
breach of traſt. It is in 
hands than one; and, per 
where ſecrecy was not ene 
Johnſon took care to ſend his 
by a ſafe hund.6 lord Cheſterſ 
who ſhewed it to Dodſſey. 
lordſhip defended himſelf very | 
ſibly againſt the miſtatement 
the writer, and candidly pointe 
ſome beautiful ſentences and 
expreſſions. It was a long le 
grandi, epiſtola } _ —_—_ | 
great aſperity. It prefer 


ler reported, the patronage of 
«i and the benefit from a 
ation, Which be ſaid would 
e been the promotion of the ſale, 
be of Jobnſon's acquaintance, who 
anrerfation probably made lord 
efterield ro be in the wrong, ſaid 
de him, that his lordſhip, tho 
politeſt, was the proudeſt man 
ire; Except one perſon,” ſaid 
| a0quaintance. ** That, ſaid 
bnfon, J take to myſelf; but 
ny pride was defenſive.” But 
yhing that is here ſaid is meant as 
uraigament of lord Cheſter- 


« Lord Cheſterfield indeed com- 
c and recommends Mr. John- 
is dictionary in two or three 
mhers of the World. Not words 
ne pleaſed him. When I had 
krone,” ſays the compiler, “a 
Fund fatiguing voyage, and was 
getting into port, this lord ſent 
t a ſpall cock boat to pilot me 
” The agreement for this great 

was for fixteen hundred 
ids, This was a large book- 
ers renture at that time: and 
$10 many ſhares, 
dbon, and a few more, have 
ſed the price of manuſcript co- 
. In the courſe of fifteen 
m. two and twenty thouſand 
ids have been paid to four au- 
I, Johnſon's world of wonders 
nds frequent editions. His 
ot Doctor of Laws from Dub- 
ml from Oxford, (both of 
came to him unaſte!! and un- 
un, and only not unmerited) 
denon from the king, which 
Þ te conſidered as a reward for 
fartering ſervices in the Eng- 
anguage, and by no means as 
Inde. gare him conſequence, 
made the dictionary and its au- 
nor extenhvely known, It 
yal ſatisfaction to have made 


Robertſon, * 
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the life of a learned man more 
comfortable to him. 


« Theſe are imperial works, and wor- 
« thy kings.” 


&« Lord Corke, who would have 
been kinder to him than a Stanhope, 
(if he could) as ſoon as it came 
out, preſented the dictionary to the 
Academy della Cruſca at Florence 
in 1755. Even for the abridge- 
ment in octavo, which puts it into 
every body's hands, he was paid to 
his ſatisfaction, by the liberality of 
his - bookſellers, His reputation is 
as great for compiling, oigeſting, 
and aſcertaining the Engliſh lan- 
guage, as if he had invented it. 
His grammar in the beginning of 
the work, was the beſt in our lan- 
guage, in the opinion of Gold- 
imith. During the printing of his 
dictionary, the Ramblers came out 
periodically; tor he could do more 
than one thing at a time. He de- 
clared that he wrote them by way 
of relief from his application to 
his Dictionary, and for the reward. 
He has told this writer that he had 
no expectation they would have mer 
with ſo much ſucceſs, and been ſo 
much read and admired, What 
was amuſement to him, 1s inſtruc- 
tion to others. Goldſmith declared 
that a ſyſtem of morals might be 
drawn from theſe eſſays: this idea 
is taken up and executed by a pub- 
lication in an alphabetical ſeries of 
moral maxims. Indeed he ſeems 
to be the great lay-preacher of mo- 
rality to the nation, | 

„The Rambler is a great taſk for 
one perſon to accompliſh, fingle- 
handed. For he was aſſiſted only in 
two eſſays by Richardſon, two by 
Mrs. Carter, and one by Miſs Tal- 
bot. His Idlers had more hands, 
The World, The Connoiſſeur, (the 

Gray's 


j 


— 
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Gray's Inn Journal an exception) 


the Mirror, the Adventurer, the 


Old Maid, all had help- mates. The 
toilet, as well as the ſhelf and table, 
have theſe volumes, lately repub- 
liſhed with decorations. Shenſtone, 
his fellow collegian, calls his ſtyle a 
learned one. There is, indeed, too 
much Latin in his Engliſn. He 
ſeems to have caught the infectious 
language of fir Thomas Brown, 
whoſe works he read, in order to 
write his hfe. Though. it cannot 
be ſaid, as Campbell did of his own 
laſt work, that there is not a hard 
word in it, nor words of learned 
length, in the poetical phraſe of the 
Deſerted Village, yet he does not 
rattle through hard words and ſtalk 
through polyſyllables, to uſe an ex- 
preſſion or Addiſon, as in his earlier 
productions. His ſtyle, (the banter 
and ridicule of Lexiphanes) as he 
fays of Pope, became ſmoothed by 
the ſcythe; and levelled by the rol- 
ler. It pleaſed him to be told by 
Dr. Robertſon, that he had read 
his dictionary twice over. If he 
had ſome enemies beyond and even 
on this fide of the Tweed, he had 
more friends. Only he preferred 
England to Scotland. It were to 
be wiſhed, he had not pronounced, 
in his Hebridian Tour, whatever 
particular provocation was before 
him, that “a Scotchman muſt be 
a ſturdy moraliſt who does not pre- 
fer Scotland to truth.” An inad- 
vertent expreſſion in the houſe of 
lords, on the imputed cowardice of 
the Americans, accelerated them 
into enemies and heroes. If John- 
ſon's accuſation had been more con- 
fined, a Caledonian, like Wotton's 
Embaſſador, might have been per- 
mitted to exaggerate for the honour 
of his country, But it was taken 
for a national reflection, never to be 
forgiven nor forgotten: and it is 
conſidered as a breach of the union, 


at leaſt between Johnſon 3 
land. The dead oO — 
gociator in their cauſe, T0 10 
the truth, Johnſon confeſſed at 1 
that the Scotch would never fory;, 
him for publiſhing that book, 5 
he never wiſhed he had not writ 
it. As it is cowardly to inſult 
dead lion, it is hoped, that as des 
extinguiſhes envy, it alſo docs! 
will: „“ for Britiſh vengeance 
not with the dead.” 

Tbe well-known ſhort epig 
of Cleiveland, againſt our (i 
kingdom, is more malignant th 
all that Johnſon has ſaid or writs 
Rut that ſhall have no place he 
It may be admitted of Johnſon, 
leaſt by his enemies, as it was f 
of South by Tillotſon, “ that 
wrote like a man, but bit like 
dog.” This may be applicab| 
the epic poem of Fingal, and to 
perſonality on the tranſlator, 
puts the writer in mind of the cc 
plaint and expreſſion of fir II 
Newton, on the controverſy 
Hare and Bently about Terer 
that ** it was a ſhame two f 
great men ſhould be fighting at 
a play-book!” The particular 
the diſpute here alluded to mull 
truſted to future biographers, 
noſtrum inter nos tantas compontr 
tes, But for the injunction 
lord Cheſterfield, ** not to ſee 
be ignorant, (eſpecially as an h 
riographer) of any fact,” this 
rary and perſonal altercation w 
not have been referred to, 

„He gave himſelf very mug 
companionable friends for the 
years of his life, (for be was | 
vered from the daily labour 0 
pen, and he wanted relaxation) 
they were eager for the adi. 
and reputation of his conrerl 
Therefore he frequently lett 
own home, (for his — 


were not numerous et G 
t 


«4 for the reception of his 
4 * and viſited 
n boch in town and country. 
3 628 particularly the caſe with 
1nd Mrs. Thrale (ex ano diſce 
4 who were the molt obli ing 
of obliged of all within his inti- 
1 and to whom he was intro 
a by his friend Murphy. He 
d with them a great part of 
ery year, He formed at Streat- 
1 4 room for a library, and in- 
aſd by his recommendation the 
nber of books. Here he was to 
+ found (himſelf a library) when 
fiend called upon him; and by 
m the friend was ſure to be intro- 
ied to the dinner-table, which 
Ms, Thrale knew how to ſpread 
th the utmoſt plenty and ele- 
xe; and which was often adorned 
ih ſuch gueſts, that to dine there 
„ ulis accumbere divum. Of 
u. Thrale, if mentioned at all, 
n cannot be ſaid, than that in one 
the lateſt opinions of — 
if ſhe was not the wiſeſt woman 
the world, ſhe was undoubtedly 
r of the wittieſt,” She took or 
ſed ſuch care to be taken of him, 
ning an illneſs of continuance, 
lt Goldſmith told her, “ he owed 
krecovery to her attention.“ She 
wht him to lay up ſomething of 
income every year, Beſides a 
ral vivacity in converſation, ſhe 
M reading enough, and the gods 
K made her poetical, The Three 
mings, (the ſubje& ſhe owned 
tto be original) are highly inte- 
ung and ſerious, and literally 
Me home to every body's breaſt 
| boſom, The writer of this 
wid not be ſorry if this mention 
Al follow the lady to Milan. At 
adam, where our philologer 
B allo guide, philoſopher, and 
a he pafſed much time, His 
ations here were conſulted, 


. 
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and his will was a law, With this 
family he made excurſions -/ into 
Wales and to Brighthelmſtone, 
Change of air and of place were 

rateful to him, for he loved viciſ- 

tude. But he could not long en- 
dure the illiteracy and ruſticity of 
the country ; for woods and groves, 
and hill and dale, were not his 
ſcenes— 


« Tower'd cities pleaſe us then, 
And the buſy hum of men.“ 


© On hearing that this literary 
lady (one of the joys of his own 
life) was likely to be courted into 
matrimony a ſecond time, Johnſon 
ſet himſelf to prevent it, and wrote 
her a letter, as full of friendſhip as 
her heart was of affection; to 
which, or to a ſecond letter of the 
objurgatory kind, it is ſaid, ſhe 
made a ſpirited reply, He offered, 
ill as he was, to travel to her to 
Bath, with all poſſible expedition, 
to expoſtulate with her, and to ob- 
tain only an hour's converſation, 
with the hope of diſſuading her 
from her inclinations. © Can Love 
be controuled by advice?” Hardly 
ever. Then, Let Cupid and 
Hymen agree!“ Johnſon was aſked 
about the letter in print, that is ad- 
dreſſed to her and ſigned with his 
name ; which occaſions the preſent 
extravagance of this pen, He faid, it 
exhtbited his opinion, but had not 
two ſentences together as he wrote 
them, He ſaid, „it was an adum- 
bration of his letter,” 

„ But the greateſt honour of his 
life was from a viſit that he received 
fram a great perſonage in the library 
of the queen's palace—only it was 
not from a king of his own mak- 
ig. Johnſon, on his return, N- 
peated the converſation, which was 
much to the honour of the great 


perſon, and was as well ſupported 
0 1 


— — —Et — - —_ — _— — — — 
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as Lewis the X!Vth could have 
continued with Voltaire. He ſaid, 
he only wanted to be more known, 
to be more loved. They parted, 
much pleated with each other, If 
It is not an impertinent ſtroke of 
this pen, it were to be wiſhed that 
one more perſon had conveyed an 
enquiry about him during his laſt 
Illneſs. © Every body has left 
e their names, or wanted to know 
4 how I do,” ſays he; „ but—-” 
In his younger days he had a great 
many enemies, of whom he was 
not afraid. 5 


« Aſc you what provocation I have had? 
F The ſtrong antipathy of good to bad. 


„ Churchill, the puiſſant fatiriſt, 
challenged Johnſon to combat; ſa- 
tire the weapon. Johnſon never 
took up the gauntlet or replied, for 
he thought it unbecoming him to 
defend himſelf againſt an author 
who might be reſolved to have the 
laſt word. He was content to let 
his enemies feed upon him as long 
as they could, This writer has 
heard Churchill declare, “ that he 
thought the poems of London, and 
The Vanity of Human Wiſhes, full 
of admirable verſe-, and that all his 
compoſitions were dianionds of the 
firſt water,” but he wanted a ſub- 
ject for his pen and for raillery, and 
ſo introduced Pompoſo into his de- 
ſcriptions, “ For, with other wiſe 
folks, he ſat up with the ghoſt.” 
Our author, who had too implicit a 
confidence in human teſtimony, fol- 
lowed the newſpaper invitation to 
Cock-lane, in order to detect the 
impoſtor, or, if it proved a being 
of an higher order, and appeared 
in a queſtionable ſhape, to talk 
with it. Poſterity muſt be permit- 


ted to ſmile at the credulity of that 


period. Johnſon had otherwiſe a 
vulnerable fide; for he was one of 


this may do miſchief ſometin 


JN he could diſpute on 
1 

- would enter into imaginary co 
every thing: and if their þ 


are not good, they may do miſe 
- with their heads, 


generally prevented his ret 


the few non: jurors that were 

and it was ſuppoſed he would ne 
bow the knee to the Baal of * 
giſm. This reign, which diſdain 
proſcription, began With granti | 
penfions (without requiring the 
2 learned men. 

“ Johnſon was u It 

offered one; but A 
given to it by the laſt men iotedf 
tirical poet, that it might ha 
made him angry or odious, or bo 
Says Churchill, amongſt other 

ſages very entertaining to a deut 
reader - | 


% He damns the penſion that he tak 
% And loves the Stuart he ſorſakes 


« Not ſo faſt, great ſatiriſ 
he had now no friends at Ro 
In the ſport of converſation, 
would ſometimes take the wre 
ſide of a queſtion, to try his he 
ers, or for his own exertions, | 


6 For, without aiming at ludic 


des, and confute.” Among il 
he could truſt himſelf with, 


with the whigs, and has now 
then ſhook the principles of aſt 
revolutioniſt, All ingenious 1 
can find arguments for and aga 


On all occah 
he preſſed his antagoniſt wil 
ſtrong a front of argument, tha 


% Every body,“ faid an em 
detector of impoſtors, mut 
cabtious how they enter the 
with Dr. Johnſon.” He n 
many political tracts fince bu 
fion, Perhaps he would not 
written at all, unleſs impelle 
oratitude, But he wrote his 
ine thoughts, and * 


ine on the right ſide, A 
2 character ſeems 
9 reſolve all his American notions 
io the vain expectation of rocking 
\ man in the cradle of a child. 
non recounted the number of 
bis opponents with indifference. He 
rate for that government which 
u been generous to him. He was 
po pod to call upon lord Bute, or 
are his name at his houſe, though 
be #25 told it would be agreeable to 
ki lordihip, for he ſaid he had per- 
wed the greater difficulty, for he 
hui t ken the penſion. ; 

© The laſt popular work, to him 
meaſy and a pleaſing one, was the 
writing the Lives of our Poets, now 
ryrinted im four octavo volumes. 
Re baied this buſineſs fo much to 
the ſatisfaction of the bookſellers, 
that they preſented him a gratuity 
f one hundred pounds, having paid 
lim three hundred pounds as his 
price, The Knaptons made Tindal 
urge preſent on the ſucceſs of 
bis tranſlation of Rapin's hiſtory. 
But an unwritten ſpace muſt be 
und for what Johnſon did reſpect- 
vr Shakſpeare ; for the writer and 
ader obſerve a diſorder of time in 
bs page. He took ſo many years 
publiſh his edition, that his ſub- 
bers grew diſpleaſed and cla- 
dus for their books, which he 
gbt have prevented; for he was 
de to do a great deal in a little 
de. Though for collation he was 
tit, He could not pore long on 
ext, It was Columbus at the 
„It was on moſt literary 
nts difficult to get himſelf into a 
Uagneſs to work. He was idle, 
nell or loth to act upon com- 
Aon. But at laſt he tried to 
me his faculties, and, like the 
avzic porter of the caſtle of In- 
ce, 10 rouſe himſelf as much 
mile himſelf he can.” He con- 
I that the publication of his 
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Shakſpeare anſwered to him in 
every reſpect. He had a very | rge 
ſubſcription. oh 

„Dr. Campbell, then alive in 
Queen-ſquare, who had a volume 
in his hand, pronounced, that the 
preface and notes were worth the 
whole ſubſcription money. You 
would think the text not approved 
or adjuſted by the paſt or preſent 
editions, and requiring to be ſettled 
by the future. It is hoped that the 
next editors will have read all the 
books that Shakſpeare read: a pro- 
miſe our Johnſon gave, but was not 
able to perform. 

«© The reader is apprized, that 
this memoir is only a ſketch of life, 
manners, and writings — 

« In every work regard the writer's end; 
« For _ can compaſs more than they 
6+ intend,” 


4 It looks forwards and backwards 


*almoſt at the ſame time. Like the 


nightingale in Strada, © it hits im- 
— accents here and there.“ 


awkeſworth, one of the Johnſo- 


nian ſchool, upon being aſked, whe- 
ther Johnſon was an happy man, 
by a gentleman who had been juſt 
introduced to him, and wanted to 
know every thing about him, con- 
feſſed, that he looked upon him as a 
moſt miſerable being. The mo- 
ment of enquiry was probably about 
the time he loſt his wite, and ſent 
for Hawkeſworth, in the moſt ear- 
neſt manner, to come and give him 
conſolation and his company.— 
« And ſcreen me from the ills of 
life!” is the conclution of his ſom- 

brous poem on November. In ha 
jer moments (for who is not fab. 
ject to every ſkyey influence, and 
the evil of the hour?) he would 
argue, and prove it in a ſort of dif- 
ſertation, that there was, generally 
and individually, more of natural 
and moral good than of the con- 
C2 trary 
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trary, He aſſerted, that no man 
could pronounce he did not feel 
more pleaſure than miſery, Every 
body would not anſwer in the affir- 
mative; for an ounce of pain out- 


weighs a pound of pleafure. There 


are people who wiſh they had never 
been born—to whom lite is a diſeaſe 
and whoſe apprehenſions of dy- 
ing pains and of futurity embitter 
every thing. The reader muſt not 


think it impertinent to remark, that 


Jolinſon did not chooſe to paſs his 
whole life in celibacy. Perhaps 
the raiſing up a poſterity may be a 
debt and duty all men owe to thoſe 
who have lived before them. John- 
- ſon had a daughter, who died before 


its mother, if this pen is not miſ- 


taken. | 

The ſuppoſition of his having 
had a daughter was groundleſs. 
Mrs. Johnſon never had a child af- 
ter her marriage with the doctor, 
nor, from her advanced age, was 
ſuch an event probable. 

«© When theſe were gone, he loſt 
his hold on life, for he never mar- 
Tied again. He has expreſſed a 
ſurprize that fir [ſaac Newton con- 
tinued totally unacquainted with 
the female ſex, which is afſer:ed by 
Voltaire, from the information of 
Cheſelden, and is admitted to be 
true. For curiofity, the firlt and 
moſt durable of the paſſions, might 
have led him to have overcome that 
mn*xperience. This pen may as 
well finiſh this laſt point in the 
words of Fontenelle, that fir Iaac 
never was married, and perhaps ne- 
ver had time to think of it. Whe- 
ther the ſunſhine of the world upon 
our author raiſed his drooping ſpi- 
rits, or that the lenient hand of 
time removed ſomething from him, 
or that his health meliorated by 
mingling more with the croud of 
mankind, or not, he, however, appa- 
| 6 8 


rently acquired more ehearfalucſ 
and became more fit for the labou 
of life and his literary fundtion 
But he certainly did not com 
cate to every intruder every une: 
ſenſation of dre” and — = 
it may be aſked, can determine « 
the pleaſure and the pain of others 
True and ſolemu are the lines « 
Prior, in his Solomon 
« Who breathes muſt ſuffer, and wi 
„ thinks muſt mourn; 

And he alone is bleſt, who neer w 
© born,” : 
“ Johnſon thought he had n 
night to complain of his lot in lif 
or of having been diſappointed: t 
world had not uſed him ill; it h 
not broke its word with him; 
had promiſed him nothing; he a 
pired to no eleyation; he had falle 
from no height. Lord Gower e 
deavoured to obtain for him, | 
the intereſt of Swift, the malterſ 
of a grammar-ichool of ſmall 1 
come, for which Johnſon was n 
qualified by the ſtatutes to becon 
a candidate. His lordſhip's lets 
ubliſhed ſome years ago, is toil 
— of the ſubje&; in praiſe 
his abilities and integrity, and 
commiſeration of his diſtreſſed i 
ation. The younger Warton, 
his influence, procured for bim! 
honorary degree of Maſter of 
at Oxford, on the concluſion of 
Dictienary. Johnſon wiſhed, f 
moment, to fill the chair of ap 
feſſor, at Oxford, then become 
cant, but he never applied for 
He was offered a good living 
Mr. Langton, if he would acct 
it, and take orders; but bee 
not to put off his lay habit, 
would have made = — 
rary-kce per; like Caſaubon, 
— Bentley But be 
longed to the world at large. 
was nominated to be profefl 


muni 


t literature, amongſt the roy- 
— of artiſts at Somerſet- 
as was the late Dr. Franklin 
, iltory- A poſt of honour, but 
ching elſe. No ſuit nor ſer- 
nee to be performed. I heir names 
84 not appear in the Red Book, or 
Court Calendar, amongſt the other 
efors, Johnſon had done that 
lun ſome ſervice, during their in. 
ation, and they knew it.“ 
Talking on the topick of what his 
"cinations or faculties might have 
& him to have been, had he been 
tred to the profeſſion of the law, he 
bs {aid he ſhould have withed for 
the office of maſter of the rolls. 
Re gave into this idea in table- talk, 
fly ſerious and partly jocoſe, for 
tus only a manner he had of de- 
{riding himſelf to his friends with- 
aut vanity of his parts (for he was 
ore being vain) or envy of the 
mourable ſtations enjoyed by other 
men of merit, He would correct 
u compoſitions of his friends, 
bes confitentem) and diftate on 
' ſubject on which they wanted 
formation, He could have been 
b orator, if he would, On ac- 
nt of his occaſional còͤnnexion 
th Dr. Dodd, for wKom he made 
kargain with the bookſellers for 
ls edition of the Bible, he wrote a 
tion to the crown for mercy, at- 
tis condemnation, To comply 
the requeſt in a letter which 
retired during divine ſervice at 
atham church, he retired to 
. Thrale's, „ relinquiſhing, as 
ad, for the firſt time, ”— wor- 
p af his Creator to ſerve a fellow- 
cue.“ The letter he compoſed 
the tranſlator of Arioſto, that 
into Mr. Haſtings in Bengal, 
tleemel a maſterpiece. Dr. 
no, of Wincheſter, talked of it 
tt very beſt he ever read. He 
all hare been eminent, if he choſe 
1 teuer writing; a faculty in 
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which, according to Sprat, his Cows 
ley excelled. His epiſtolary and 
confidential correſpondence would 
make an agreeable publication, but 
the world will never be truſted with 
it. He wrote as well in verſe as in 
proſe. Though he compoſed ſo 
barmonioufly in Latin and Engliſh, 
he had no car for muſic ; and tho? 
he hved in ſuch habits of intimacy 
with fir Joſhua Reynolds, and once 
intended to have written the lives of 
the painters, he had no eye, nor per- 
haps taſte, for a picture, nor a land- 
ſcape. He renewed his Greek ſome 
years ago, for which he found no 
occahun for twenty years. He 
owned that many knew more Greek 
than himſelf;.but that his Grammar 
would ſhew he had once taken pains. 
Sir William Jones, one of the moſt 


enlightened of the ſons of men, as 


Johnſon deſcribed him, has often 


ſaid he knew a great deal of Greek. 


He amuſed himſelf, very lately, 
with tranſlating into Latin verie, 
many of the Greek _—_ and 
had read over the Expedition of 


KXenophon, and the Iliad of Homer. 


He took care to keep up all his ſtock 
of learning of all ſorts, and, in the 
words of queen Elizabeth, to 
rummage up his old Greek.“ With 


French authors he was familiar. 


He had lately read over the works of 
Boileau, He paſſed a judgment on 
Sherlock's French and Engliſh let- 
ters, and told him there was more 
French in his Engliſh, than Engliſli 
in his French. His curioſity would 
have led him to read Italian, even 
if Baretti had not been his acquaint- 
ance, Latin was as natural to him 
as Engliſh. He ſeemed to know 
the readieſt roads to knowledge, 
and to languages their conductors. 
He pofſeſſed- himſelf enough of the 
Saxon tongue, for the purpoſe of 
his work, and had always the aſſiſt- 
ance of Mr. Lye, when he. wanted 

C 3 it. 


A 
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it, He made ſuch: progreſs in the 
Hebrew, in a few leflons, that ſur- 
priſed his guide in th:t tongue. In 
company with Dr. Barnard and the 
fellows at Eton, he aſtonithed them 
all with the diſplay of hi, critical, 
claſſical, and proſodical treaſures, 
and alſo himſelf, for he proteſted, 
on his return, he did not know he 
was ſo rich. 

« Chriſtopher Smart was at firſt 
well received by Johnſon. This 
writer owed his acquaintance with 
our author, which laſted thirty 
_- to the intruduction of that 

ard. , Johnſon, whoſe hearing 
was not always good, underſtood 
he called him by the name of 
Thyer, that eminent ſcholar, li- 
brarian of Mancheſter, and a non- 
juror. This miſtake was rather 
— than otherwiſe to the per- 


ſon introduced. Johnſon had been 


much indiſpoſed all that day, and 
repeated a Pſalm he had juſt tranſ- 
lated, during his affliction, into 
Latin verſe, and did not commit 
to paper; for-{» retentive was the 
memory of this man, that he could 
always recover whatever he lent to 
that faculty. Smart 1n return re- 
cited ſome of his on Latin com- 
poſitions, He had tranſlated with 
ſucceſs, and to Mr. Pope's appro- 
bation, his St. Cecilian Ode. Come 
when you would, early or late, for 
he deſired to be called from bed, 
when a viſitor was at the door; 
the tea-table was ſure to be ſpread, 
te weniente die, te decedente.— With 
tea he cheered himſelf in the morn- 
ing, with tea he ſolaced himſelf in 


the evening ; for in theſe, or in 


equivalent words, he expreſſed him- 
ſelf in a printed letter to Jonas 
Hanway, who had juſt told the 
public, that tea was the ruin of the 
nation, and of the nerves of every 
one who drank it. The pun upon 
tis favourite liqnor he heard with 


tion. What he once heard 


abroad. His reader has a mome 


a ſmile, Though his time 

to be beſpoke, and quite —_ 
it is certain his hyuſe was open t 
all his acquaintance, new and d 
His amanuenſis has given up h 
pen, the printer's devil has wag 
on the ſtairs for a proof-ſhcet, 3 
the preſs has often ſtood (ill, 
viſitors were delighted and infiruf 
ed. No ſubject ever came ami 
him. He could transfer his thougt 
from one thing to another with th 
moſt accommodating facility, 
had the art, for which Locke 
famous, of leading people tot 
on their favourite ſubjects, and 
what they knew beſt, By this 
acquired a great deal of inforn 


hy 


rarely forgot. They gave him the 
beſt converſation, and he genera 
made them pleaſed with themſel: 
for endeavouring to pleaſe hi 
Poet Smart uſed to relate, t 
the firſt converſation with him » 
of ſuch variety and length, that 
began with poetry, and ended 
fluxions.” He always talked ; 
he was talking upon oath, 
was the wiſeſt perſon, and hadt 
moſt knowlege in ready caſh, 
writer had the honour to be 
quainted with. —Herea little pa 
muſt be endured. The 2 
that holds the pen is benuml 
by the froſt as much as by at 
pedo. It is cold within, eren 
the fire-fide, and a white won" 


leiſure to cenſure or commend 
harveſt of anecdote that is bro 
in, for his ſake; and if he 
more reading than uſual, may 
mark for or againſt it in the mat 
of the Cardinal to Arioſto, * 
this may be true, extraordin 
and entertaining ; but where 
dence did you pick it all up? 
writer perhaps comes within 
proverbial obſervation, that the 


5 


-,rerſon ends often in the 
＋ the tell tale.— John- 
n advice was conſulted on all 
«cations. He was known to be a 

caſuiſt, and therefore had 
oy caſes tor his judgment, It 
i notorious, that ſome men had 
he wickedneſs to over · reach him, 
nd to injure him, till they were 
bund out, Lauder was of the 
amber, who made, at the time, 
the friends of Milton his 
mics, For this he expiated, by 
mpoſing a prologue to Comus, 
by prailing Milton, and for the 
b-ncfit of his great-grand-daughter, 
here is nobody ſo likely to be 
Inpoſed upon as a good man. In 
r buſineſs of Lauder (ſays ſohn- 
bn, in a letter) [ was deceived, 
urtly by thinking the man too 
tc to be fraudulent,” His 
mrerſation, in the judgment of 
eral, was thought to be equal to 
correct writings, Perhaps the 
(move will throw out more ani- 
med expreſſions than the pen, He 
id the moſt common things in 
he neweſt manner. He always 
pmmanded attention and regard, 
{he wrote for money, he talked 
reputation, His perſon, though 
momed with dreſs, and even 
ormed by neglect, made you ex · 
tſomething, and you was hardly 
tr diſappointed, His manner 
$ terejting ; the tone of his 
de, and the fincerity of his ex- 
hous, even when they did not 
rate your affections, or carry 
unicion, prevented contempt. 
No wonder he talks with more 
tle than any of us, ſaid Gold- 
Al, for it is diſcharged from a 
wr caliber,” If the line, by 
de on his father, can be ap- 
o Johnſon, it is charaQer- 
© him, who never ſwore, nor 
ile, If the firit part is not 
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confined to the oath of allegiance, 
it will be uſeful to inſert it. 


% Nor dar'd an oath, nor hazarded a lie,” 


« It muſt be owned, his coun- 
tenance, on ſome occaſions, re- 


ſembled roo much the medallic 
likeneſs of Magliabechi, as exhi- 


bited before the printed account of 
him by Mr. Spence. No man 
dared 'to take liberties with him, 
nor flatly contradict him; for he 
could repel any attack, having al- 
ways about him the weapons of ri- 


dicule, of wit, and of argument. 


No man was prophane or ovſcene 
in his company ; and no one could 
leave his converſation without be- 
ing wiſer or beiter. It muſt be 
owned, that ſome who had the 
defire to be admitted to him, 
thought him too dogmatical, and 
as exacting too much homage to 
his opinions, and came no more. 
For they ſaid, while he preſided in 
his library, ſurrounded by his ad- 
mirers, he would, „like Cato, 
give His little ſenate laws.” He 
had great knowlege in the ſcience 
of human nature, and of the faſhions 
and cuſtoms of life, and kriew the 
world well. He had often in his 
mouth this line of Pope, 


The prope” ſtudy of mankind is man.” 


He was defirous of ſurveying life 
in all its modes and forms, and in 


all climates. Twenty years ago he 


offered to attend his friend Vanſit- 
tart to India, who was invited there 


to make a fortune; but it did not 


take place. He talked much gf 
traveliing into Poland, to obſerye 
the life of the Palatines, the ac- 
count of which ſtruck his curiolity 
very much, His Raffelas, it is re- 
ported, he wrote to raiſe a purſe of 
pecuniafy aſſiſtance to his aged mo- 


thet at Lichfield, The firk title of 
C4 Jas 
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his manuſcript was, © Prince of 
Ethiopia ;*” but, as he had erected 
a hiſtory of Seged, king of Ethio- 
pia, in his Ramblers, he changed 
it to Abyflinia, He had formerly 
tranſlated an account of thoſe coun- 
tries, written by a French Jeſuit. 
Mr. Bruce is expected to give us a 
hiſtory of both theſe countries. 
The happy valley he would hardly 
be able to find in Aby{hnia, Dr. 
Young uſed to ſay, „that Raſſelas 
was a lump of wiſdom.” He there 
diſplays an uncommon capacity tor 
remark, and makes the beſt uſe of 
the deſcriptions of travellers. It is 
an excellent romance, But his 
journey into the Weſtern Iflands is 
an original thing. He hoped, as 
he ſaid when he came back, that 
no Scotchman had any right to be 
angry with what he wrote, It is 
a book written without the aſſiſtance 
of books, He ſaid, ** it was his 
wiſh and endeavour not to make a 
fingle quotation,” His curioſity 
muſt have been exceſſive, and his 
ſtrength undecayed, to accompliſh 
a journey of ſuch length, and ſub- 
jet to ſuch inconvenience, His 
book was eagerly read, One of the 
firſt men of the age (lord Camden) 
told Mr. Garrick, “that he would 
forgive Johnſon all his wrong no- 
tions reſpecting America, on ac- 
count of his writing that book.” 
He thought himſelf the hardier for 
travelling. He took a tour into 
France, and meditated another into 
Italy or Portugal, for the ſake of 
the climate, But Dr. Brockleſ- 
by, his friend and phyſician, - (and 
who that -knows him can wiſh for 
more companionable and profeſſional 
knowlege-?) conjured him, by every 
argument in his power, not to go 
abroad in the ſtate of his health ; 
but that if he was reſolved on the 
firſt, and wiſhed for ſomething ad- 


ditional to his income, 4: 
would permit him CR 
him out of his fortune With « 
hundred pounds a year, during 
travels, to be paid by inſtalmen 


« Ye little hide your dimin; 
F 


The reply to this generofi 
_ _— 66 That he — 
1 to an on's liberal 
but = his A The — 
nuance of this defign to go abr, 
occaſioned the application for 
increaſe of penſion, that is ſo! 
nourable to thoſe who applied 
it, and to the lord chancellor, 
gave him leave to draw on his þ 
ker for any ſum, It is juſt come 
the knowlege of this narrator, 
Mr. Gerard Hamilton offered [0 
ſon his purſe of one hundred yg 
neas (honos erit huic quoque) ; b 
was not accepted, * for, ſaid J 
ſon, I am worth fifteen hund 
pounds!“ A ſum of money t 
would laſt longer than the wh 
half-guinea that Parſon Ad 
boaſted was ſufficient for all 
charges and expences. The re: 
if he is in a good humour, may 
diſlike the comparative alluſi 
Adams, for the moment, was ne 
than Johnſon, With the cou 
of a man, Johnſon demande 
know of Brockleſby, if bis n 
very was impoſſible? Being 
ſwered in the affirmative; *t 
ſays he, I will rake no more opt 
and give up my phyſicians,” 
4% At laſt he faid, “ If 
worſe, I cannot go; if I am 
I need not go; but if I cont 
neither better nor worſe, [ a 
well where I am.” The und 
this Sketch could wiſh to hareC 
mitted to memory or paper a 
wife and ſenfible things that d 
ped from his lips. | It the one 


enophon, the other was 
— 115 benevolence to 
lind was known to all who 
ber him. Though ſo declared a 
grad to the church of England, 
1 eren a friend to the Convoca- 
u it aſſuredly was not in his 
| to perſecute for ſpeculative 
was, He uſed to fay, he had 
© quarrel with any order of men, 
ef; they diſbelieved in revelation 
n future ſlate, This writer bas 
«million, from Dr. Dunbar, to pub- 
this ſpecimen of his pertinacious 
ation: tor which Mr. Hume would 
e put him into his chapter of bi- 
n. That prominent feature in John- 
character was ſtrongly marked in 
nverſation one moi ning with me 
2 tte, He veprosched me in a 
; ſerious, though amicable ſtrain, 
r commending Mr. Hume as I 
lone in my Eſſays on the Hiſ- 
1 of Mankind. I vindicated my- 
{ from the imputation as well as 
in able—But he remained diſſa- 
fed ; ſtill condemned my praiſe 
Hume; and added: “ For my 
mn, fir, | ſhould as ſoon have 
niled a mad dog. 
Another morning when he ex- 
ulated with me on the ſame of- 
ce, I anſwered, that I had, in- 
d, commended Mr. Hume for 
ents which really belonged to 
u but, by no means for his 
epiciſm, his Infidelity, or Irre- 
pon, © I could not, fir,” ſaid 
anon, “ on any account, have 
a the inſtrument of his praiſe. 
ten | publiſhed my Dictionary, I 
git have quoted Hobbes as an au- 
My in language, as well as many 
ler writers of his time: but I 
ed, (ir, to quote him at all; 
ue | did not like his prin- 
.“ He would indeed have 
u with Sacheverell againſt 
ul! Burgeſs, if he thought 
duch was in danger, His 


„ [ jke his hero Savage 
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hand and his heart were al- 
ways open to charity. The ob- 
jects under his own roof were only 
a few of the ſubjects for relief. He 
was at the head of ſubſcription in 
caſes of diſtreſs, His guinea, as 
he ſaid of another man of a boune 
tiful diſpoſition, was always ready. 
He wrote an exhortation to public 
bounty. He drew up a paper to 
recommend the French pritoners, 
in the laſt war but one, to the En- 

liſh benevolence ; which was of 
* He implored the hand of 
benevolence for others, even when 
he almoſt ſeemed a proper object of 


it himſelf. | 
while in 


company with him, he us ſup 

to have formerly ſtrolled about the 
ſtreets almoſt houſeleſs, and as if he 
was obliged to go without the chear- 
ful meal of the day, or to wander 
about for one, as is reported of Ho- 
mer. If this were true, it is no 
wonder if he was unknown, or un- 
inquired after, for a long time: 


Slow riſes worth by poverty depreſs'd.”* 


When once diſtinguiſhed, as he ob- 
ſerves of Aſcham, he gained admi- 
rers. He was fitted by nature fox 
a critic, His Lives ot the Poets 
(like all his biographical pieces) are 
well wruten. He gives us the pulp 
without the huſks. He has told 
their perſonal hiſtory very well. 
But every thing is not new. Per: 
haps what Mr. Steevens helped him 
to, has increaſed the number of the 
beſt anecdotes. But his criticiſms 
of their works are of the moſt 
worth, and the greateſt novelty, 
His perſpicacity was very extraor- 
dinary. He was able to take mea- 
ſure of every intellectual object; 
and to ſee all round it. If he choſe 
to plume himſelf as an author, he 
might on account of the gift of in- 
tuition, 
«6 The 
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The brighteſt feather in the Eagle's 
wing.” | 

He has been cenfured for want of 
taſte or good nature, in what he ſays 
of Prior, Gray, Lyttelton, Ham- 
mond, and others, and to have 
praiſed ſome pieces that nobody 
thought highly of. It was a fault 
in our critic too often to take occa- 
fion to ſhew himſelf ſuperior to his 
ſubject, and alſo to trample upon 
it, There is no talking about taſte, 
Perhaps Johnſon, who ſpoke from 
his laſt feelings, forgot thoſe of his 
youth. The love verſes of Waller 
and others have no charms for old 
age, Even Prior's Henry and 
Emma, which pleaſed the old and 
ſurly Dennis, had no attractions for 
him. Of Gray, he always ſpoke 
as he wrote, and called his poetry 
artificial, If word and thought go 
together, the odes of Gray were 
not to the ſatisfaction of our critic, 
But what compoſition can ſtand be- 
fore the porcupine pen of criticiſm ? 
Mr, Potter, the elegant tranſlator 
of AXiſchylus, has ably defended 
the ode and ode-writing of Gra 

againſt the opinion of Johnſon : ſo 
has a Scotch profeſſor, in an enter- 
' taining but fſarcaſtical imitation of 
his language and criticiſm, Lyt- 
telton, Akenſide, and Hammond, 
have alſo found friends in their de- 
fence againſt Johnſon's accuſation, 
He made ſome freſh obſervations 
on Milton, by placing him in a 
new point of view: and if he has 
ſhewn more of his exceilencies than 
Addiſon does, he accompanies them 
with more defects. He took no 
critic from the ſhelf, neither Ariſ- 
totle, Boſſu, nor Boileau. He 
hardly liked to quote, much more 
to ſteal, He drew his judgments 
from the principles of human na- 
ture, of which the Rambler is full, 
before the Elements of Criticiſm 


rater for learning lifted him! 


ance. | 

„It may be inſerted 
Johnſon, ſoon after his 
London, had thought of writin 
Hiſtory of the Revival of — 
ing. The bookſellers had oth 
ſervice to offer him. But he ne 
undertook it. The proprietors 
the Univerſal Hiſtory wiſhed hi 
to take any part in that voluminoy 
work. But he declined their offs 
His laſt employers wanted him 
undertake the lite of Spenſer, B 
he ſaid, Warton had left little 
nothing for him to do. A ſyite 
of morals next was propoſed, B 
perhaps he choſe to promiſe nothit 
more He thought, as, like | 
running horſe in Horace, he b 
done his beſt, he ſhould give 
the race and the chace. His e 


here, th 
coming. 


ſo much conſequence, that it oc 
ſioned ſeveral reſpectable writers 
dedicate their works to him, T 
was to receive more reverence th 
he paid. Murphy (to whom 
was obliged, as he often faid, 
many ſocial happineſſes) addrel 
to him an imitation of a ſatire 
Boileau: and Goldſmith dedica 
a comedy to him, and praiſed | 
for what, as he explained it, Jol 
ſon would like to be praiſed—* 
piety, and his wit.“ Franklin, ( 
ſincere admirer of his reſpect: 
character) inſcribed his tranſl: 
of Lucian's Demonax to him, 
terms him the Demonax of 
preſent age. His dependent 
vett died ſuddenly under his n 
He preſerved his name from 
vion, by writing an elegiac t 
taph for him, which ſhews that 
poetical fire was not extinguil 
and is ſo appropriate, that it c 
belong to no other perſon in 
world. Johnſon ſaid, that the 
mark of appropriation, 8B 


aan: his friend was induced to 
., that he would not have 
rood an epitaph written for bim- 
1 Pope has nothing equal to it 
is ſepulchral poetry. When 
lined with Mr. Wilkes, at a 
ne table in the city, their mu- 
atercations were forgot, at 
+ for that day. Johnſon did 
+ remember the North Briton, 
«the ſharpneſs of a paper againſt 
s deſcription or definition of an 
ubetical point an madverted 
on in his Dictionary by that man 
cuteneſs; who, in his turn, 
x the ſeverity of a pamphlet 
ſobnſon's. All was, during this 
al, 2 reciprocation of wit and 
of humour. During the annual 
melt in the city, Johnſon con- 
el, that Wilkes would make a 
good chamberlain, When 
aon (who had ſaid that he 
ld as ſoun dine with Jack Ketch 
ith [ack Wilkes) could fir at 
e fame table with this patriot, it 
py be concluded he did not write 
uimoſities in marble.—[ohnſon 
* famous for ſaying what are 
led prod things, Mr, Boſwell, 
o liſtened to him for ſo many 
ar, has probably remembered 
ur, He mentioned many of 
m to Paoli, who paid him the 
[tibute of a viſit to his grave. 
ohn on had had as good eyes as 
(vel, he might have ſeen more 
in dcotland, perhaps, than he 
Mons. 
*This is not the record - office 
is ſayings : but a feu muſt be 
dlected here For Plutarch has 
thought it beneath his dignity 
eate ſome t ings of this ſort, 
bne of his heroes. „ Pray, Dr. 
un (Lid ſomebody), is the 
er of the manſion at Streatham 
10 much converſation, or is 
al Wie and filent ?”” „ He 
» lays Johnſon, 4 once an 
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hour, and I ſuppoſe ſtrikes right.” 
Mr. Thrale lett him a legacy, and 
made him an executor, It came to 
Johnſon's ears, that the g eat book- 
ſeller in the Strand, on receiving 
the laſt manuſcript ſheet of his 
Dictionary, had ſaid, Give John- 
ſon his money, for I thank God 1 
have done with him.” . The phi- 
lologer took care tht he ſhould re- 
ceive his compliments, and be in- 
formed, “ he was extremely glad 
he returned thanks to God for any 
thing.” Well known is the rude 
reproof he gave to a talker, who 
aſſerted, that every individual in 
Scotland had l:terature. (By the 
by, modern ſtateſmen do not wiſh 
that every one in the king's domi- 
nions ſhould be able to write and 
read.) „ The general learning of 
the Scotch nation (ſaid he, in 1 
humour) reſembles the condition of 
a ſhip's crew, condemned to ſhort 
allowance of proviſions; every one 
has a mouthful, and nobody a belly- 
full.” Mr. Garrick uſed to relate 
an incident, with great humour, 
but without perſonal mimickry (of 
which perhaps he was the mventor, 
and the inheritance went to Foote), 
ſays the communicator, who deſired 
it might have a place here that made 
a good ſtory, as he told it. John- 
ſon was once beſet with queſtions, 
by ſomebody, about the merits of 
the tragedy of Douglas, that had 
juſt made its public appearance, 
After ſubmitting to hear ſome fa- 
vourite deſcriptive paſſage, which 
the reciter praiſed to the ſkies, ig- 
norantly* or hypocritically, he was 
aſked, if there ever had been writ- 
ten lines ſo trauſeendently excellent 
by any other poet? To get rid of 
the importunity, Johnſon impetu- 
ouſly replied ; “ Yes, by many a 
man—by many a woman<—and by? 
many a child.“ — This anſwer im- 
mediately checked the enthuſiaſm — 

E 


/ 
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the queriſt, On reporting this de- 
cifion at a table, it was aſſerted in 
company, that Johnſon took an op- 
portunity of ſaying this again, to a 
very eminent ſcholar at Edinburgh, 
whom he made an enemy by it. 

« This opinion of our critic was 
not meant as a ſeverity againſt Dou- 
glas; for he had ſaid, he thought 
it as good a firſt play as he had 
read.” Gray commended it exceſ- 
ſively. It accordingly holds its 
rank at the theatre. Its merits, and 
the great performance of the cha- 
rater of lady Randolph by Mrs. 
Siddons, who is above praiſe, brin 
it into frequent repreſentation, — 
occaſion clapping hands and wee 
ing eyes. Johnſon receited, in 
the courſe of the laſt year, a long 
and agreeable viſit from this actreſs. 
On his being aſked afterwatds, if 
he could not wiſh to compoſe a part 
in a new tragedy (Euripides and 
Voltaire wrote plays when they 
were older than Johnſon) to diſplay 
her powers? He replied, © Mrs, 
Siddons excels in the pathetic, for 
which I have no talent.“ Then, 
fays his friend, imperial tragedy 
muſt belong to you (alluding to his 
Irene.) Johnſon ſmiled. Of this 
enough. His ſize has been deſcrib - 
ed to be large: his mind and perſon 
both in a large ſcale. His face and 
features are happily preſerved b 
Reynolds and by Nollikens. His 
face and ſhoulders were moulded and 
taken off ſince his death, (alas! 
how changed from him!) by Hoſ- 
kins, of St. Martin's-lane, from 
which a buſt is made. His elocu- 
tion was energetic, and, in the 
words of a great ſcholar in the 
North, who did not like him, he 
ſpoke in the Lincolnſhire dialect. 
His articulation became worſe, by 

me dental loſſes. But he never 
was filent on that account, nor un- 
willing to talk, It never was ſaid 


he ſaid, he appropriated them f 


ral romance of Raſſelas. 


of him, that he was 

with liquor, a . 
Hoadly makes of himſelf. He o 
ed that he drank his bottle a 
tain time of life. Lions and | 
fierceſt of the wild creation ſaid 
drink nothing but water, Lile! 
lomon, Who tried ſo many thit 
for curioſity and delight, he 
nounced ſtrong liquors, (ron 
quors, according to Fenton, ot 
kinds, were the averſion of Milto 
and he might have ſaid, as tha 
is made to do by Prior, 


« J drank, I lik'd it not, 'twas 
« 'twas noiſe, 


* An airy ſcene of tranſitory joys,” 


His temper was not naturally ſme 
bur ſeldom bojled over. It 
worth while to fiad out the » 
tempora fandi. The words vuge 
contemptor fell often from him 
reverie, When aſked about the 


a preface of Dr. Hody. He 
deſirous of ſeeing every thing 1 
was extraordinary in art or natu 
and to reſemble his Imlac in bis! 
It was 
fault of fortune that he did 
animadvert on every thing at hc 
or abroad, He had been upon 
ſalt- water, and obſerved ſomet 
of a ſea- life: of the uniformity 
the ſcene, and of the ſickneſs 
turbulence belonging to that 
ment, he had felt enough. He 
ſeen a little of the military life 
diſcipline, by having paſſed ul 
days and nights in the camp, 
in the tents, at Warley Comm 
He was able to make himſelt en 
taining in his deſcription of wha 
had ſeen, A ſpark was enoug 
illuminate him, The giant and 
Corſican fairy were objects 0l 
tention to him. The riding de 
in Aſtley's amphitheatre (ud 
public amuſement, for — 


to it) be went ro ſee; and on 
reyorks of Torri he wrote a 
i ſtudy of humanity, as 
njuriouſly ſaid of the great 
ay, had not made him inhu- 
ile never wantonly brandiſh- 
tis formidable weapon. He 
ad to keep his enemies off. He 
"ot mean, as in the advice of 
life to Mead, © to bully the 
, leſt the world ſhould bully 
a” He ſeemed to be endowed 
ah grear clemency to all ſubordi- 
xe beings. He faid, “ he would 
{ at table, where a lobſter that 
| been roaſted alive was one of 
liſhes, His charities were many; 
jy ot ſo extenfive as his pity, 
that was univerſal, He fre- 
ly remarked, that every year 
ſomething from him of life, 
[robbed him of a companion or 
xquaintance, He had ſaid in 
Preface to his Dictionary, that 
hd outlived all he wiſhed to 
fe, However fond he was of 
Hence, and afraid of death, he 
id have thought the lot contain- 
in the wiſh and puniſhment of 
mcients, ultimus ſuorum moria- 
! intolerable. An evening con- 
ul club, tor three nights in every 
* was contrived to amuſe him, 
lex · ſtreet, founded, according 
bs own words, “ in frequency 
primony ;” to which he gave 
t of rules, as Ben Jonſon did 
77 convitzales at the Devil ta- 
-ſohnſon aſked oue of his exe- 
ns, a few days before his death 
ich, according to his will, he 
rid every day) „here do you 
n bury me? He anſwered, 
Vefminiter Abbey.” Then,” 
iaved he, 4 place a ſtone over my 
(probably to notify the ſpot) 
" remains may not be diſ- 


ths expectations of death 


.“ This direction is exe-- 
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were ſo immediate, that he had not 
time to bequeath his houſe at Litch- 
field, to maintain an exhibition at 
Pembroke-College, as he had re- 
ſolved, For he was defirous of 
paying that tributary reſpect, and 
of taking that method of making 
himſelf remembered by that ſociety. 
He gave a copy of his works very 
lately ro Dr. Adams, the preſent 
maſter, who had been his tutor. 
Tutor and pupil had a meeting in 
the way to London from Derby- 
ſhire, which furniſhed a converſa- 
tion, the former thinks, (though 
old in years and in wiſdom), he 
ſhall be the better for as long as he 
lives, and which, if Johnſon had 
lived longer, the world alſo mi 

have been the better for, He in- 
tended to compoſe and publiſh a vo- 
lume of Devotions, ſays Dr. Adams. 
Who will come forth with an in- 
ſcription for him in the Poet's-Cor- 
ner? Who ſhould have thought that 
Garrick and Johnſon would have 
their laſt ſleep together? It were to 
be withed he could have written his 
own epitaph with propriety. None 
of the lapidary inſcriptions by Dr. 
Freind have more merit that what 
Johnſon wrote on Thrale, on Gold- 
ſmith, and Mrs. Saliſbury. By the 
way, one of theſe was criticiſed, by 
ſome men of learning and taſte, from 
the table of fir Joſhua Reynolds, 
and conveyed to him in a round 
robin. Maty, in his Review, 
praiſes his Latin epitaphs very 
highly. This ſon of ſtudy and of 
indigence died worth above ſeven. 
teen hundred pounds ; Milton died 
worth fifteen hundred. His 1 
to his black ſervant Frank is noble 
and exemplary. Milton left in his 
hand-writing the titles of ſome fu« 
ture ſubjects for his pen; ſo did 
Johnſon. The bookſellers gave it 
out, as a piece of literary news, that 
he had an inclination to — 

t 
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the lives of Plutarch from the 
Greek, It appears trom his literary 
mem-orandum-bork, that this was 
one of the taſks he aſſigned to him- 
felt, He had cut out ſo much for 
himſelf, that many more years of 
lite would not have concluded theſe 
Herculean labours. The winter be- 
fore he died, he talked ſeriouſly of 
a tranſlation of Thuanus, one vo- 
Jume of which is already tranſlated 
3 by Dr. Wilſon of Neu- 
Ark. 

„ Johnſon died by a guiet and = 
8 to uſe his own words on 
Milton: and his funeral was reſ- 

ably and numerouſly attended, 
The friends of the doctor were happy 
on his eaſy departure, for they ap- 
pre hended he might have died hard. 
It muſt be told, that a diſſitis faction 
was expreſſed in the __ papers, 
that he was not buried with all poſ- 
fible funeral rites and honours. In 
all proceſſions and ſolemnities ſome- 
thing will be forgotten or omitted, 
Here no diſreſpect was intended. 
The executors did not think them- 
ſelves juſtified in doing more than 
they did. For only a little cathedral 
ſervice, accompanied with lights and 
muſic, would have raiſed the price 
of interment. In this matter, fees 
run high : they could not be ex- 
cuſed ; and the expences were to be 
paid frgm the property of the de- 
ceaſed, His funeral expences a- 
mounted to more than two hun- 
dred pounds. Future monumental 
charges may be defrayed by the ge- 
neroſity of ſubſcription : the whole 
coſt will be more than the laſt men- 
tioned ſum. At the end of this 
Sketch, it may be hinted (ſooner 
might have been prepoſſeſſion) that 
Johnſon told this writer, for he ſaw 
he always had his eye and his ear 
upon him, that at ſome time or other 
he might be called upon to aſſiſt a 
poſthumous account of him, 


„A hint was given to our aud 
many years ago, by this rape 
to write his own !j e, leſt ſomel 
ſhould write it for him, He 
reaſon to believe, he hi left a 
nuſeript biography behind him. 
executors, all honourable men 
fit in judgment upon his 9a 
Thuanus, Buchanan, Hug 
Bayle, and others, have been 
own hiſtorians, or journaliſt, 

It was forgot to be told. 
twenty years ago he gave an abf 
in the Gentleman's Magazing 
Mr. Tytler's book, in vindicaii 
Mary queen of Scots, at the 
gation of an old acquaintance, 
2 he ei her innoc 
the charge of writing the let 
— 4 PF; 

But he confeſſed, that her ld 
Bothwell run away with her 
the marrying him afterwards 
very profligate and indefer 
This writer cannot avoid givin 
clafſical reader, Dryden's Virgil 

n his table, a parallel ady 
(tor, ſays Voltaire, there are « 
ples of every thing in this: 
of Dido the queen of Car 
who was ruined by love (8 
as the defiring and the de 
Mary of Scotland), and fol 
her paramour ness into the 
where and when, ſays poetic 
tory, | 


« She call'd it marriage, by th 
« ous name 

« To veil the crime, and ſand 
« ſhame,” 


That the ceremonies were 
we may believe,” ſays Dryden 
Dido was not only amomus, 
widow.” 

« He wrote the plan fort 
terary Magazine, and ſum 
with ſome excellent eſſays 3 
ticiſms. He compoſed the ! 
to the Poems of Miſs Willi 


us on the Globes. Mr. Davies 
td moſt of his Fugitive Pieces 
"three handſome volumes. 

« He had a large, but not a 
iid library, near 5000 volumes. 
n auth rs, not in hoſtility with 
„ preſented him with their 
But his ſtudy did not con- 
wk his books. He poſſeſſed 
chair that belonged to the Ci- 
in Dr. King of Oxford, 
kh was given bim by his friend 
fart, It anſwers the pur- 
« of reading and writing, by 
It or by day; and is as valuable 
ll reſpects as the chair of Ari- 
, 3s delineated in the Preface to 


ker to Sully's Memoirs, to Mac- 
ns Cla ical 8 and to 
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Hoole's liberal tranſlation of that. 


poet. Since the rounding of thig 
period, intelligence is brought, that 
this literary chair is purchaſed by 
Mr. Hoole. Relicks are venerable 
things, and ate only not to be wor- 
ſhipped. On the reading-chair of 
Mr, Speaker Onſlow a part of this 
hiſtorical ſketch was written, 

© The memory of ſome people, 
ſays Mabl very lately, „is their 
5 This may be 
thought, by ſome readers, to be the 
caſe in point, Whatever anecdotes 
were furniſhed by memory, this pen 
did not chooſe to part with to any 
compiler. His little bit of gold he 
has worked into as much gold-leaf 
as he could, wn 


N Friday the 5th of No- 
} vember, 1784, died ſud- 
„ Mr. Theodoſius Forreſt, an 
mey of good reputation, at his 
ein George-ſtreet, York-build- 
-A nervous diſorder, attended 
ba black jaundice, which gained 
nd with the greateſt rapidity on 
onſitution, ſhortened his days 
de age of about fifty-fix, He 
ul his life long, in poetical 
bon, ( tremblingly alive all 
lle was ſo anxious in the 
«of his clients, that, at thoſe 
de may be ſaid hardly to 
own what ſleep was. He 
whyed, on account of in- 
| ay bodily and mental diſ- 
or (to relign a great part of his 
mi mal buſineſs. It was hoped 
1  xquaintance, that a fix 
e wur he took into Ireland, 
lia u ſunmer; would have re- 
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ſtored his health, and continued 
him much longer among the cir- 
cle of thoſe he loved, and who 
loved him; for he declared, on his 
return, that he went from London 
with every complaint, and felt not 
a diſagreeable ſenſation while he 
was abſent from home. True is 
generally found that medical ob- 
ſervation, in every point of view, 
that „ motion is the tenure of 
life; and pertinent is the old La- 
tin jingle, . Feregrinatio ærumnar- 
um curatio!” But neither friend- 
ſhip, that ſunſhine of lite, nor 
proſperity, that preſerver of good 
humour to the end of it, could 
ſave him from the gloom of dejec- 
tion and deſpair, Thoſe who ſaw 
him during his laſt month, per- 
ceived that Melancholy marked 
him for her own.” It was a great- 


er ſorrow than ſurprize to find, that 


i 
—— --ea4 


— 
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in the deſertion of reaſon, and 

from not knowing what he was do- 
ing, he took up arms againſt a 
ſea of troubles,” and left his poſt, 


as a ſentinel, before he was ſum- 


— MH CT — — — —bZ 
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early admitted-a member 

which his father was . 1 
eldeſt) where his pleaſancries u. 
much regarded. If he wa ! 


on OS. I" HS 
- — * 


— — — 


— 


— 
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moned away “( Multi idem fecerunt 
er boni. At the beginning of lite 
he ſtudied drawing under Lambert, 
the firſt landſcape-painter; (for,. as 
yet, the two Sandbys, Wilſon, 
Gainſborough, Marlow, Louther- 
bourgh, and Wheatly, were not *) 
or, as his own expreſſion was, he 
flood behind his chair, and ac- 
quired ſuch a reliſh for the arts 
that it never forſook him. The 
mind, like the caſk in Horace, 
will long retain it's habitual fla- 
vour. Tin within this year or two, 
be annually exhibited a drawing at 
the Royal Academy. He had a 
number of them at his own 

ſe, and a good collection of 
coſe of other artiſts, He was 
univerſally known to the maſters in 
the polite arts, but was not envied 
or diſliked by any of them. He 
was conſidered, as Johnſon ſays of 
Gay, by Pope, Swift, and Ar- 
buthnot, as their playfellow and 
companion, inſtead of their rival. 
His father + called him off from 
this ſeductive employment. to the 
Incrative track of an attorney, and 
made him ſerve a clerkſhip under 
bim: but though he was obliged 
to confider the law as his witg, the 
arts were the miſtreſſes of his attec- 
tion. He had a paſſion for muſic, 
though he played upon no inſtru- 
ment; could catch à favourite air 
with ſurpriſing quickneſs, and bad 
a very agreeable manner of fing- 
ing, though no voice. He ſeldom 
faited attending the Beef Steak Club 
every Saturday, of which he way 


* But Wotton was—adds a friend. 


+ He wrote the Five Days Peregrination of Hogarth, himſelf, and three 
which the late Mr. Golling verſiſied, and Mr. Nichols incorporated with bis 


of Hogarth. 


the Biographia Dramatica, 


able © ty ſet the table in 2 roar 
yet he always excited attention 
all thought themſelves luck 
having him fora gueſt. « He 
fond to ſpreud triendſhips, but (t 
a man of the law) to cover hea 
He was alſo happy in his poeti 
talent. He compoſed many ( 
and ſung tbem well, May no li 
rary fon of poverty make a col 
tion, and ſerve them up to the x 
lic! But he ſeldom ſuffered 5; 
fong, or epigram, to break in u 
his line of bulineſs, 4 He per 
no ſtanza when he ſhould engro 
—parchments, not poetry, la 

— „NA 
with leaſes and conveyances. 
in 1775, during a vacation, 
wrote a muſical aſter-picce for 
vent-Garden, called, The Weat 
cock (that emblem of ſublu 
things), which, the author ne 
ing able, in' the boaſt of 
Bayes, to“ Pit box, and g 
it, after a few nights was 
drawn. This diſappointment 
not and need not be conceale 

that bow of Ulyſſes is not t 
drawn by everv hand), as it is 
liſhed, in alphabetical reco 
that entertaining repoſitory o 
graphical and dramatic infor 


never ventured another 
voyage in 7 pinnact 
dangerous as the aerial ones 0 
nardi and Blanchard) which 
pular hurricane overſet. He. 
ed from his acquaintance ( 
was a ſenſitive plant on the 


ſion) for a few days, and 


to be forgot in the attor- 
. He had as many friends, and 
by enemies, as can be ſuppoſed ; 
haps none but what the proſe- 
on of law made hin. He had a 
pitiful income, and was poſſeſſed 
money in the funds. 8 He was 
£e#omately, and perhaps, by ſome 
ec unt of his figure, for he was 
her under the common ſize, call- 
Title Forreſt; but he was a gi-, 
+in the eſtimation of all of both 
wes who knew him, The picture 
the exhibirion, for which he and 
* conv1v1al friend, the entertain- 
and now ant:quarian, Groſe, 
ſuppoſed to have lent them- 
res to the canvas of Hone the 
nter, in the habits of monks, 
y every one's eye, and was 
unn at firſt fight: Forreſt, by 
| tenuity of pony and the jo- 
ul adjutant, by the double chin, 
d rotundity of the Spaniſh Friar. 
ws a ſcene of character and 
ata, More would have been 
much; for, where character 
&, caricature begins. A print 
engraved from the picture. He 
$20t only loved, but eſteemed : 
lighted in performing good of- 
; tot only by advice, which 
wy ſeem to coſt nothing, but with 
purſe, which ſome confider as 


> 
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their life's blood, He was known 
and approved by Garrick, Colman, 
and Harris, He was ſolicitor to 
Covent-Garden theatre, and a good 
judge of what was performing on 
the ſtage, that miniature of the 
whole world; and alſo a ſteward, 
and receiver of rents to many re- 
ſpectable perſons. Many have ſo- 
licited, to uſe a phraſe that has 
been emploved fince his deceaſe, 
& to ſtand in his ſhoes.” No one 
was ever known to repent of the 
confidence repoſed in him. He ac- 
cepted the troubleſome and un 
thankful offices of truſtee and exe- 
cutor, on the importunity of many 
who knew his ability of carrying 
them into effect. No one pleaſed 
more by harmleſs compliance, nor 
made himſelf more uſeful and 
agreeable at the parties where he 
was invited, All this, though the 
language of friendſhip, is alſo that 
of truth, which is dearer to the 
writer of this hiſtorical morſel than 
all the friendſhips .in the world. 
Whoever, in the middle rank of 
life, ſhall be valued for integrity, 
benevolence, acuteneſs, accompli 
ments, and the arts of pleaſing, 
muſt not think himſelf red 
when he is compared to Theodo- 
ſius Forreſt,” 


* ACCOUNT of the LIFE 


Oonel Mackenzie Humber- 
"one, embraced the military 
fon upder ſingular advantages 
Writer, birth, and fortune. 


£ naturally not only a great 
4. 


Colonel HUMBERSTONE. 


and CHARACTER of the latg 


[An original Communication, ] 


thirſt of military fame, but having 
ſhewn at a very early period of his 
life, an eager defire to excel in every 
marily accompliſiment, and being 
endowed with good natural parts 

D 4 as 
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he applied himſelf ſucceſsfully to 
the attainment of uſeful knowledge, 
and not only acquired great claſſi- 
cal taſte, and hiſtorical information, 
but an intimate acquaintance with 
ſeveral branches of ſeience. 

His father was the late major 
Mackenzie, of the family of Sea- 


forth, and he himſelf became the 


head of that ancient houſe, upon 
the death of the late earl. The 
late war broke out ſoon after he 
went into the army, and he was 
employed in raifing a regiment of 
hichlanders among his. kinſmen, 
in the north of Scotland. Though 
an entire ſtranger in the country, 
having been bred ig England, yet 
by his ſuperior good ſente, and 
amiable manners, he ſo far conci- 
liated the good-will and aus of all 
ranks, that he was very ſuccelsful 
in raiſing the bittalion with which 
he was ſent to Jerſey, and had a 
prin«ipal hand in repelling the at- 
rack that was made on that iſland 
in the year 1778. But this being 
a ſcene too inactive for an enter- 
priſing mind aſpiring at diſſinct on, 
he ſolicited and obtained leave 
to raiſe a regiment to go to the 
Faft Indies, where a war at that 
time raged not only with or Euro- 
pean enemies, but with all the coun- 
try powers. This duty was per- 
formed in the Ware of a few 
months, and he embarked wiih his 
uew battalion, with the rank of colo- 
nel, in the armainent that fatied from 
England in the ſpring, 1781, under 
the command of commo ore John— 
none. Thi-Aquadron and the con- 
voy, having anchored in Part Praya 
bay, was ſurpriſed by a French ſqua- 


* In his deſpatches which gave an account of his «perations, and which for fo 
reaſon or other were never publiſhed, he own-d particular oblivations to the ⁊cal 
Avity of major Campbell aud captaia Gage, buth uf his own regiment, 


_ 


. dron, which was alſo outward bone 


for India. Colonel Humberſicy 
happened at that moment to be « 
thore, with many Others ; but ſy 
was his ardor to ſhare the danger e 
the day, that he ſwam off to one « 
the ſhips that were engaged wi 
the enemy, 

As toon as he arrived in Indi 
he ob:ained a ſeparate command « 
the Malabar __ ; but ju the exe 
ciſe of it, he met with every di 
couragement from the council « 
Bombay, This, bowever, was f 
far from thwarting him, chat 
gave him a greater opportunity 
diſtinguiſuing himfelt : for, unde 
all the diſadvantages of having me 
ney, ſtores, — reinforeemen 
withheld from him, he undertoo 
with an army of a thouſand Eure 
peans, and two thouſand five hu 
dred ſepoys, to wage an offenſi 
war in the kingdom of Calicut, 
was conſcious of great reſources i 
his own mind; and. the greate 
harmony, confidence, and attac 
ment ſubſiſted between himſelf, h 
oſficer and men *. He drovet 
enemy out of the country, deſeate 
them in three different engage 
merits, in one of which Hyde 
brother-in-law, who was viceroy 
the kingdom, was killed. He toc 
the city of Calicut, and eve 
other place of ſtrength in the kin 
dom: he made a treaty, and pr 
cured a new ally, in the king 
Trancavore, who reinforced ht 
with tw-lve hundred men. T 
king was rhe moſt, powerful prin 
in the peuinſula of India next 
Hyder Ally, —By this means 
got poſſeſſion of a large and ler 


ak of country, which ſupplied 
guy with every thing that was 
ated ; and as the civil govern- 
vat on the coalt did not even fa- 
wr him with orders, he was left 
wach at viſcretion ; but conduct» 
4 binſlf with the wiſdom and 
aeration that might be expected 
n 1 mind enlightened and hu- 
wized by cultivation, and na- 
ly polleſſed of the moſt amiable 


wes. 

"Th enemy having been off their 
wud, not expecting that a hand- 
o men would thus poſſeſs them- 
Wires of the whole kingdom of Ca- 
Lu, left one of the moſt import- 
dos in their whole territories 
woled, This was the ſtrong fort 
Klucatcherry, which commands 
þ pas through the Gaute Moun- 
jus, The poſſeſſion of this poſt 
ud have laid Hyder's richeſt 
rinces open to our incurſions, 
we it would always give us a ſafe 
pat in caſe of ſuperior numbers, 
ſecure the newly acquired king- 
ng Calicut from the depreda- 
m of the enemy. The calonel, 
ing the great importance of 
bs pol, and making up in enter- 
ve of mind what he wanted in 
ee, determined to attempt the 
ge of it, though really above his 
But by this time the enemy 
taken the alarm, ſeeing the very 
art of their dominions threaten- 
ud the danger of this impor- 
pls, drew Tippoo Saheb, Hy- 
5 eldeit ſon and beſt general, 
ms, He drew together, and 
n motion, with the greateſt ex- 
01, the flower of his father's 
h nich the celebrated Monſ. 
i; his force conſiſting of up- 
ot 30,000 men, near 12, 000 
lich were cavalry, with twenty- 
u pieces of artillery. Theſe 
9s had already acquired great 
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reputation by the defeat of colonel 
Baily, by the capture of col. Brath- 
wait and all his army and by ſeveral 
ſmaller exploits. It was now that 
our leader had occahon for all the 
reſources of his mind; and it has 
been in retreats that the greateſt ex- 
hibitions of generalſhip have been 
ſhewn both in ancient and modern 
times. He had exact intelligence 
of the enemy's motions, and endea- 
voured to regain the coaſt, where, 
at Paniane, he had a ſtrong poſt 
and his magazines. Tippoo march- 
ed with the molt incredible celerity, 
and with a certainty of over-power- 
ing the ſmall handful of Britiſh 
troops ; and he came up with them 
when they were yet thirty-ſix miles 
from their poſt, and had three large 
rivers to croſs, Our little army 
was now ſurrounded with multi- 
tudes of cavalry on every fide; and 
which ever way they turned their 
eyes they ſaw their numerous ene- 
mies covering the country, They 
marched through this hoſt with an 
inconfiderable loſs of men, with- 
out any loſs of artillery or baggage; 
and having left them behind by a 
rapid march, regained the fort of 
Paniane. This the enemy attempt- 
ed to force, but were repulſed with 
the loſs of 1000 men; and Tippoo 
was ſoon after called away by the 
death of his father to a conteſt of 
greater importance. 

Though this campaign did not 
terminate in any permanent acqui- 
ſition, yet it proved extremely uſe- 
ful, by giviny reſpect to the Britiſh 
arms, and cauſing a diverſion from 
the other coaſt, where the enemy 
were ravaging our rich pruvinces in 
the Carnaric, hitherto the principal 
ſeat of the war. Colonel Humber- 
ſtone was the firſt who carried the 
war into the enemy's country, and 
by dividing their force, gave ſuch 

D 2 a turn 


a turn to affairs as produced the 

ace that was concluded in the end 
of the following year, It is alſo juſtly 
conſidered as a fine ſpecimen of the 
moſt promiſing military genius ; and 
had it been on a larger ſcale, could 


not have failed to immortalize the 


_ enterprize, courage, and tkill of 
this young leader, who was at this 
time only eight and twenty. It 
ought alſo to be remarked, that in 
conſequence of unbecoming jea- 
louſies between the king's and com- 
pany's ſervice, and between the 
civil and military departments, theſe 
tranſactions were never duly and 
fairly communicated to the public; 
a circumſtance to be regretted, not 
only as it tended to rob a deſerv- 
ing individual of his honeſt and 
well-earned fame, but as the gene- 
ral tendency of fuppreſſing ſuch 
facts muſt be to damp the ardor of 
thoſe generous minds who court 
diſtinction in encountering danger 
and hardſhip, and who hold a good 
name to be the beſt recompence of 
their deſerts. 

Soon after this, that is, in the 
end of the year 1782, colonel Hum- 
berſtone, and his detachment, were 
called to ſerve under a ſuperior of- 
ficer, general Matthews. During 
the operations of this campaign, 
that general gave ſuch proofs of 
miſconduct, of rapacity, and in- 
juſtice, that col. M*Leod and col, 
— carried complaints to 
the council at Bombay, and backed 
them with ſuch convincing evi- 
dence, that he was ſuperſeded in 
his command. 

It was in returning from this 


yjece of duty, that this gallant 
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dom is never provided. He we 


young officer loſt his life, by « 
of thoſe deplorable- and tale 
fatalities againſt which human y 


from Bombay to the ſouthern 
of the coaſt by ſea, for the pr 
expedition, and the ſmall yeſ 
which carried him fell in with 
{quadron of large ſhips of war 
longing to the Mahrattahs, Y 
had been at war with that bart 
ous people, but peace had be 
concluded, a ciecumſtance kno 
to our people, though not tot 
enemy. Reſiſlance, however, 
made with, perhaps, unwart 
able temerity, The ſmall veſſel i 
overpowered after a ſharp enga- 
ment, in which the greater num 
on board were killed or wound 
Among the latter was col. H 
berſtone, who died of his wout 
ſoon after at Geriah, a ſea- pon 
longing to the Mahrattahs, 

Too much cannot be ſaid in 
gret of a perſon who promiſ 
be the ornament of his family 
country, and a moſt uſeful mem 
of the ſtate; and no panegynic 
neceſſary but the tranſations 
which he had been engaged, Tl 
may be conſidered as an earnelt 
greater future exploits, to wh 
his aſpiring and enterpriſing get 
would naturally have cayried h 
when in a fituation to which 
high rank would have entitled | 
in more mature life, 

If we were to look for a cha 
ter in this war, parallel to tha 
general Wolfe in the former 1 
I queſtion if we could find 
thing more reſembling it than 


of col. Humberſtone. 
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[from Mr, Coxe's Travels into Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, and Denmark. ] 


authors have ex- 
preſſed great ſurprize at 
& contradictory reports relative to 
be origin of ſo extraordinary a 
auge as Catharine I, But 
when we confider the lowneſs of her 
xraftion, the variety of uncom- 
mn adventures which befel her 
zung the early period of her life, 
ber equivocal ſituation with general 
Iner and prince Menzikof, before 
br connexion with Peter the Great; 
yd that ſhe did not excite the pub- 
& cunofity until ſhe became the 
kwourite of that emperor, when ſhe 
{ ter friends could prevent, as 
uch as poſſible, all enquiries into 
ber former fituation; I am fo far 
un being ſurprized that we know 
little, that I rather wonder we 
ow ſo much about her birth and 
uly adventures, To expect that 
& biltory of a perſon of low ex- 
ton, who gradually roſe to the 
lt exalted ſtation, ſhould contain 
d uncertain and diſcordant ac- 
puts, is to expect impoſlibilities. 
| that remains, therefore, is, 
out prejudice or partiality, to 
umme and compare the various 
lories of Catharine I. and to 
dect from the whole the moſt ra- 
al and probable narrative. 
* Catharine was the natural 
Wybter of a country girl, and was 
m at Ringen, a ſmall village 
= the lake Virtcherve, near 
wi in Livonia, The year of 
birth is uncertain ; but, accord- 
70 her own account, ſhe came 
adde world on the 5th of April, 
* Her original name was 
a, which ſhe changed for Ca- 
e when ſhe embraced the 


Greek religion, Count Roſen, a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Swediſh 
ſervice, who owned the village of 
Ringen, ſupported, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, both 
the mother and the child ; and was, 
for that reaſon, ſuppoſed by many 
perſons to have been her father. 
She loſt her mother when ſhe was 
but three years old; and, as count 
Roſen died about the ſame time, ſhe 
was left in ſo deſtitute a\ fituation, 
that the pariſh-clerk of the village 
received her into his houſe. Soon 
afterwards Gluck, Lutheran mi- 
niſter of Marienburgh, happening, 
in a journey through thoſe parts, to 
ſee the foundling, took her under 
his protection, brought her up in 
his family, and employed her in 
attending his children. In 1701, 
and about the fourteenth year of her 
age, ſhe eſpouſed a dragoon of the 
Swediſh garriſon of Marienburgh. 
Many different accounts. are given 
of this tranſaction: one author of 
great credit affirms that the bride 
and bride remained together 
eight days after their marriage ; 
another, of no leſs authority, aſ- 
ſerts, on the contrary, that, the 
morning of the nuptials her huſband 
being ſent with a detachment for 
Riga, the marriage was never con- 
ſummated. Thus much is certain, 
that the dragoon was abſent when 
Marienburgh ſurrendered to the 
Ruſſians ; and Catharine, who was 
reſerved for a higher fortune, never 
ſaw him more. 

“ General Bauer, upon the tak- 
ing of Marienburgh, ſaw Catharine 
among the priſoners ; and, being 
ſmitten with her youth and beauty, 
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took her to his houſe, where 
ſhe ſuperintended his domeſtic af- 
fairs, and was ſuppoſed to be his 
miſtreſs. Soon afterwards ſhe was 
removed into the family of prince 
Menzikof, who was no leſs itruck 
with the attractions of the fair 
captive: with him the lived until 
1704, when, in the ſeventeenth 
year of her age, ſhe became the 
miſtreſs of Peter the Great, and 
won ſo much upon his affec- 
tions, that he eſpouſed her on the 
2gth of May, 1711. The cere- 
mony was ſecretly performed at 
Jawerof in Poland, in the preſence 
of general Bruce; and on the 2oth 
of February, 1712, it was publicly 
ſolemnized with great pomp at Pe- 
terſburgh. 

« Catharine, by the moſt un- 
wearied aſſiduity and unremitted at- 
tention, by the ſoftneſs and com- 
_—_— of her diſpoſition, but, 
above all, by an extraordivary live- 
lineſs and gaiery of temper, ac- 
quired a wonderful aſcendancy over 
the mind of Peter. The latter was 
ſubject to occaſional horrors, which 
at times rendered him gloomy and 
ſuſpicious, and raiſed his paſſions to 
ſuch an height, as to produce a 
temporary madneſs. tn theſe dread- 


ful moments Catharine was the only 


perfon who durſt venture to ap- 
proach him; and ſuch was the kind 
of faſcination ſhe had acquired over 
his ſenſes, that her preſence had an 
inſtantaneous effect; and the firſt 
ſound of her voice compoſed his 


mind and calmed his agonies. From 


theſe circumſtances ſhe ſeemed ne- 


ceſſary, not only to his comfort, 


but even to his very exiſtence ; ſhe 
became his inſeparable companion 
on his journeys into foreign coun- 
tries, and even in all his military 
expeditions. 

The peace of Pruth, by which 
the Ruſſian army was reſcued from 
certain deſtruction, has been wholly 


attributed to Catharine, thous 
was little more than an Way 
in procuring the conſent of » 
The latter, in his campai 
: Pa1gn of 1 
againſt the Turks, having imp 
dently led his troops into a 6 
vantageous ſituation, took the 
ſperate reſolution of cutting 
way through the Turkiſh army 
the night. With this reſolution 
retired to his tent in an agony 
deſpair, and gave poſitive ord 
that no one ſhould be admitted | 
der pain of death. In this imp 
tant juncture the principal off 
and the vice chancellor Shaffirof 
ſembled in the preſence of Cat 
rine, and drew up certain preli 
naries in order to obtain a truce f 
the grand vizier. In conſeque 
of this determination, plenipot 
tiaries were immediately diſpat 
ed, without the knowledge of 
ter, to the grand vizier, and a pe 
obtained upon more reaſonable 
ditions than could have been 
peed, - With theſe conditions 
tharine, notwithſta:+ling the ord: 
iſſued by Peter, entered his telio 
and prevailed upon him to f 
them. Although the honour WW : 
this peace, ſays Gordon, was he ; 
attributed to Catharine, yet, ai 
juſtiy remarks, the generals, .. 
ther with the vice-chanccllor 5 
firof, had been the main pn 
that directed this machine. \ 
tharine, however, by her conquer 
oa this occaſion, acquired great Wn: 
pularity ; and the emperor pan | 
larly ſpecifies her behaviour Ir 4 
Pruth as one of the reaſons v e 
induced him to crown her publ 
at Moſcow with his own hand. 
ceremony was performed in 1” hires 
and, although deſigned by P 
only as a proof of his aſſect 
was the principal cauſe of ber 10 
ſequent elevation. 
« Some authors have aſe 


that Peter placed the cron 


be head as à prelude to bis future 
ation in her favour, and even 
Wey appointed ber his ſuc- 
r: but the. aflertions are wuh- 
de |e.ſt foundation; for no 
ies were ever diſcovered that he 
bi made ſuch a diſpoſition, either 
ell or otherwiſe. Nothing in- 
d affords a ſtronger provt to the 
wary than the very manifeſto of 
Mharine's acceſſion, in which ſhe 
js her right olely upon her coro- 
ion at Moſcow, and upon the 
blu us of the ſenate, the clergy, 
id the body of the generals. 
um theſe confiderations, let us 
quice by what extraordma'y means 
woman of her low birth could ſuc- 
«in ſetting alide the grandſon of 
terthe Great, who was the lineal 
er of the Rulhan empire; and 
lend the throne, to which ſhe 
ld have no pretenſhons but by 
e expreſs appointment of Peter. 
Her inluence con inued undimi 

whed until a ſhort time before the 
ith of that emperor, when ſome 
yeumltances happened which oc-' 
ploned fuch a coolneſs between 
tem as would probably have ended 
wal rupture, if his death had 
„ tortunately intervened. The 
nenal cauſe of this miſunderſtand- 
g aroſe from the following diſco- 
7 of a ſecret connection between 
atarine and her ſirſt chamberlain, 
die name was Mons, The em- 
ror, who was ſuſpicious of this 
maection, quitted Peterſburgh un- 
* pretence of removing to a villa 
ra few days, but privately re- 
tied to his winter palace in the 
wal, From thence he occa- 
li ſent one of his confidential 
Ne with a complimentary meſ- 
eto the empreſs, as if he had 
len in the country, and with ſe 
Movers to obſerve her motions., 
wn the page's information the 
ror, on the third pight, ſur- 
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prized Catharine in an arbour of 
the garden with her favourite Mons; 
while his filter, Madame Balke, 
who was firſt lady ot the bed · cham- 
ber to the empreſs, was, in com- 
pany with a page, upon the watch 
without the arbour. 

Peter, whoſe violent temper 
was inflamed - by this diſcovery, 
ſtruck Catharine with his c:ne, as 
well as the page who endeavoured 
to prevent him from entering the 
arbour, and then retired without 
utteiing a fingle word either to 
Mons or his üſter. A few days 
after this tranſaction theſe perſons 
were taken into cuſtady, and Mons 
was C:rried to the winter palace, 
u here no one had admiſhon to him 
but Peter, who himſelt brought him 
bis provitions. A report was at the 
ſame time circulated, that they were 
impriſoned for having received 
bribes, and making their influence 
over the empreſs ſubſervient to their 
own mercenary views, Mons being 
examined by Peter, in the preſence 
of major-general Uichakof, and 
threatened with the torture, con- 
ſeſſ-d the corruption which was laid 
ro his charge, He was beheaded 
his ſiſter 1eceived five ſtrokes of the 
knout, and ws baniſhed into Si- 
beria ; two of her ſons, who were 
chamberlains, were alſo. degraded, 
and ſent as common ſoldiers among 
the Ruſſian troops in Perſia. On 
the day ſubſequent to the execution 
of the ſe itence, Peter conveyed Ca- 
tharine in an open carr.age under 
the gallo vs, to which was nailed 
the head of Mons. The empreſs, 
without changing colour at this 
dreadful fight, exclaimed, 4 What 
a pity it 1s that there is ſo much 
corruption among courtiers !!? 

« This event happened in the 
latter end of the year 1724, and as 
it was ſoon follewed by Peter's 
death, and as Catharine, upon her 

D 4 acceilign, 
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xcceſſion, recalled Madame Balke, 


it has been ſuſpected that ſhe ſhorten- 


ed the days ot her huſband by poi- 


ſon. But, notwithſtanding the cri- 
tical ſituation for Catharine in which 
he dicd, and her ſubſequent eleva- 
tion, this charge is totally deſtitute 
of the -leaſt ſhadow of proof : for 
the circumſtances of Peter's diſorder 
were too well known, and the pe- 
culiar {ſymptoms of his laſt illneſs 
ſufficiently account for his death, 
without the neceſſity of recurring to 
poiſon, | 

Peter having, in the year 1724, 
decreed that the reigning ſovereign 
ſhould have the power of appoint- 
ing his ſucceſſor, ought, in com- 
mon prudence, to have provided 
one in caſe of his ſudden death; 
but he was ſeized with his laſt ill- 
neſs before he had performed that 
neceſſary duty. The diſorder with 
which he was attacked was a ſtran- 
gury, which at firſt did not carry 
with it any alarming ſymptoms of 
immediate danger ; but ſuddenly 
increaſing to a vio ent degree, it oc- 
caſioned ſuch excruciating tortures, 
as, in a ſhort time, totally deprived 
him of his ſenſes, In a lucid interval 
he demanded pen and paper, and en- 
deavoured to write, but he could 
only trace characters that were not 
legible. He then called for his 
daughter Anne; but, before ſhe ar- 
rived, his ſpeech and his under- 
ſtanding entirely forſook him, and 
he remained in a ſtate of perfect im- 
becility, but ſtill breathing, for fix 
and thirty hours before he expired. 
„From this account, drawn from 
the moſt unqueſtionable authorities, 
it is evident that he did not appoint 
his heir; and, though ſome per- 
fors have concluded that he pur- 
poſed entailing the crown upon his 
grandſon Peter II. yet it is moſt 


piobable that he had deſtined his 


eldeſt daughter Anne to be his fuc- 


ceſſor, but was preven 
ſuddennels of his Neath det, 
ing that defign into execution, By 
without dwelling upon facts whi 
are foreign to the preſent hiſto! 
let us haſten to the election of 
tharine. 
While Peter was yet lyin 
the agonies of death, bon x. 
fire parties were caballing to dt 
ſe of the crown, At a conſid 
able meeting of many among t 
principal nobility, it was ſccret 
determined, on the moment of þ 
diſſolution, to arreſt Catharine, at 
to place Peter Alexievitch upon 
throne. Baſſevita, apprized of th 
reſolution, repaired in perſon t9 t 
empreſs, although it was altes 
night. My grief and conſter 
tion, replied Catharine, render 1 
incapable of acling myſelf : do 
and prince Menzikof conſult tog 
ther, and I will embrace the me 
ſures which you ſha)l approve in 
name.” Baſſevitz, finding Men 
kof afleep, awakened and info 
him of the preſſing danger whif 
threatened the empreſs and 
party. As no time remained f 
long deliberation, the pnuce 1 
ſtantly ſeized the treaſure, ſecu 
the fortreſs, gained the officers 
the guards by bribes and promil 
alſo a few oft the nobility, and t 
rincipal clergy. Theſe partiz: 
bong convened in the palace, C 
tharine made her appearance: | 
claimed the throne in right of 
coronation at Moſcow; ſhe expo 
the ill effects of a minority; 4 
promiſed, that, ** ſo far from e 
priving the great-duke of thacro 
ſhe would receive it only as a ſaci 
depofit, to be reſtored to him vt 
ſhe ſhould be united, in ant 
world, to an adored huſband, wht 
ſhe was gow upon the point 
loſing.” 


+ The pathetic __ 


eh ſhe uttered this addreſs, and 
he rears «hich accompanied it, 
Yd tothe previous diſtribution of 
ſoms of money and jewels, 
iced the deſired effect: at the 
aſe of this meeting the remainder 
{the oight was employed in mak- 
we the neceſſary preparations to in- 
ke her acceflivn in caſe of the em- 
; death. 

« Peter at length expired in the 
yorting of the 25th of January, 
18. This event being made 
won, the ſenate, the generals, the 
wincipal nobility and clergy, haſten- 
lu the palace to proclaim the new 
einn. The adherents of the 
. duke ſeemed ſecure of ſucceſs, 
$1 the friends of Catharine were 
ded as perſons doomed to de- 
tion, At this juncture Baſle- 
u 8hiſpered one of the oppoſite 
ry, The empreſs is miſtreſs of 
| treaſure and the fortreſs ; ſhe has 
ined over the guards and the ſy- 
xd, and many of the chief nobi- 
; even here ſhe has more fol- 
mers than you imagine ; adviſe 
kerefore your friends to make no 
poftion as they value their heads.“ 
ſus information being rapidly eir- 
fed, Baſſevitz gave the appoint- 
bynal, and the two regiments of 
ds, who had been gained by a 
eſs to declare for Catharine, and 
i ready ſurrounded the palace, 
atto arms. Who has dared, 
Icamed prince Repnin, the com- 
acer in chief, ** to orLer out the 
» without my knowlege ?” 
I, returned general Butturlin, 
nout pretending to diſpute your 
rity, in obedience to the com- 
0 my moſt gracious miſtreſs.” 
ws ſnort reply was followed by a 
C flence, In this moment of 
Face and anxiety Menzikof en- 
, preceding Catharine, ſupport- 
7 the duke of Holſtein. She 
eyted to ſpeak, but was pre- 
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vented by ſighs and tears from giv- 


ing utterance to her words: at 


length, recovering herſelf, 4« I 
come, ſhe ſaid, notwithſtanding the 
grief which now overwhelms me, 
to aſſure you, that, ſubmiſſive to 
the will of my departed huſband, 
whoſe memory will be ever dear to 
me, I am ready to devote my days 
to the painful occupations of go- 
vernment, until Providence ſhall 
ſummon me to follow him.” Then, 
after a ſhort pauſe, ſhe artfull 
added, If the great-duke will 
profit by my inſtructions, perhaps 
1 ſhall have the conſolation, during 
my wretched widowhood, of form- 
ing for you an emperor worthy of 
the blood and the name of - him 
whom you have now irretrievably 
loſt,” „ As this crifis, replied 
Menzikof, is a moment of ſuch im- 
portance to the good of the empire, 
and requires the moſt mature deli. 
beration, your majeſty will permit 
us to confer without reſtraint, that 
this whole affair may be tranſ- 
acted without reproach, as well in 
the opinion of the preſent age, as 
in that of poſterity.” „ Acting as 
I do, anſwered Catharine, more for 
the public good than for my own 
advantage, I am not afraid to ſub- 
mit all my concerns to the judg- 
ment of _ an enlightened aſſem- 
bly : you have not only my per- 
mion to confer — 4 2 
but I lay my commands upon you 
all, to deliberate maturely on this 
important ſubject, and promiſe to 
adopt whatever may be the reſult 
of your decifions.” At the conelu. 
ſion of theſe words the aſſembly re- 
tired into another apartment, and 
the doors were locked. 

&« It was previouſly ſettled by 
Menzikof and his party that Ca- 
tharine ſhould be empreſs ; and the 
guards, who ſurrounded the palace 
with drums beating aud colours fly- 


Ing, 
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Ing, efiectually vanquiſhed all oppo- 
fiction. The only circumſtance, 
therefore, which remained, was to 
give a juſt colour to her tule, by 
perſuading the aſſembly that Peter 
intended to have named her his ſuc- 
ceſſor. For this purpoſe Menzikof 
demanded of that emperor's fec:e- 
tary, whether his late maſter had 
left any written declaration of his 
intentions. The ſecretary replied, 
4% That a little before his laſt jour- 
ney to Moſcow he had deſtroyed a 
will; and that he had frequently 
expreſſed his deſign of making an- 
other, but had always been pre 

vented by the reflection, that if he 
thought his people, whom he had 
raiſed from a ſtate of barbariſm to 
an high degree of power and glory, 
could be ungrateful, he would not 
expoſe his final inciinations to the 
inſult of a refuſal ; and that if the 

recollected what they owed to his 
labours, they would regulate their 
conduct by his intentions, which he 
had diſcloſed with more ſolemoity 
than could be manifeſted by any 


writing.“ An altercation now be-- 


in the aſſembly; and ſome of 
the nobles having the courage to 


oppoſe the acceſſion of Catharine, 


heophanes, archbiſhop of P eſ- 
cof, called to their recollection the 
oath which they had all taken in 
1722, to acknowlege the ſucceſſor 
appointed by Peter; and added, 
that the ſentiments of that emperor 
delivered by the ſecretary were in 
effect an appointment of Catharine, 
The oppoſite party, however, de- 
nied theſe ſentiments to be ſo clear 
as the ſecretary choſe to inſinuate; 
and infiited, that as their late mo- 
narch had failed to nominate his 
heir, the election ot the ney ſove- 
reign ſhould revert to the ſtate, 
Upon this the archbiſhop farther 
teſtified, rhar, the evening before the 
coronation of the empreſs at Mofcow, 


"air; and was particularly int 


Peter had declared, imthe houks 
an Engliſh merchant, that be * 
place the crown upon her head ul 
no other view than to leave h 
miſtreſs of the empire after his d 
ceaic, This atteſtation being co 
firmed by many perſons preſe 
Menzikof cried out, 4 What x 
have we of any teſtament! A 
fufal to conform to the inclinati 
of our great ſovereign, thus 
then icated, would be both un) 
and criminal. Long live the + 
op Catharine!” Theſe wo 
ing inſtantaneouſly repeated 
the groves part of thoſe who we 
prejent, Menzikof, ſaluting C 
tharine by the title of empr 
paid his» firſt obeiſance by kifh 
her hand; and his example 
followed by the whole aſſemb 
She next preſented herſelf at 
window to the guards, and to 
people, who ſhouted acclamation: 
„ Long live Catharine!” u 
Menzikof ſcattered among(t thy 
handfuls of money, Thus, ſay 
contemporary, the empreſs was r 
ed io the throne by the guar 
in the ſame manner as the Roi 
emperors by the pretorian coho 
without & the appointment 
the people or of the legions. 
The reign of Catharine n 
be conſidered as the reign of) 
zikof, that empreſs having neit 
inclination or abilities to ditett 
helm of government; and ſhe p 
ed the med implicit confidence 
man who had been the original 
thor of her good fortune, aad 
ſole inſtrument of her elevauo 
the throne, 
During her ſhort reign ker 
was very irregular: ſhe was 
tremely averſe to buſineſs; 
frequently, when the weather 
fine, paſs whole nights in the 


perate in the uſe of tobay- 


„ *rreqularities, joided to a 
- 3 dropſy, haſtened her 
ad; and ſhe expired on the 19th of 
i, 1727, 4 little more than two 
#h after her accefſion to the 
& ne, and in about the 40th year 


n 


——_ 
7 deaths of ſovereigns in 
pete countries are ſeldom im- 
«d to natural cauſes, that of Ca- 
rice has alſo been attributed to 
100; as if the diforders which 
med van her frame were not 
ident to bring her to her grave, 
ne affert, that ſhe was poiſoned 
4 glaſs of ſpirituous liquor; 
bers, by a pear given her by ge- 
| Diexer. Suſpicions alſo fell 
pet prince Menzikof, who, a ſhort 
ne before her deceaſe, had a t11- 
bs miſunderſtanding with her, 
xd who was accuſed of haſtening 
rdeath, that he night reign with 
il more abſolute power duripg the 
Jaority of Peter II. But theſe 
arts deſerve not the leaſt credit, 
xd were merely dictated by the 
pint of party, or by popular ru- 
bur, 


# Catharine was in her perſon 
Ker the middle ſize, and in her 
wth celicate and well-formed, but 
xined to corpulency as ſhe ad- 
ned in years, She bad a fair 
wplexion, dark eyes, and light 
„ which the was always accuſ- 
med to die with a black colour, 
* could neither read nor write: 
r ughter El. zabeth uſually fign- 
ter name for her, and particu- 
to her luſt will and teſtament; 
K count Oſterman generally put 
Tignature to the public decrees 
| Gſpatches, Her abilities have 
a greatly exaggerated by her pa- 
dus, Gordon, who had Fe. 
My ſeen her, ſeems, of all wri- 
to bare repreſented her cha- 
= with the greateſt juſtneſs, 
de ſays, ohe was a very 
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pretty well-lookt woman, of good 
ſenſe, but not of that ſublimity of wit, 
or rather that quickneſs of imagi- 
nation, which ſome people have be- 
lieved. The great reaſon why the 
tzar was ſo fond of her, was her 
exceeding good temper; ſhe never 
was {cen peeviſh or out of humour ; 
obliging aud civil to all, and never 
forgettul of her former condition 
withal, mighty grateful.” Catha- 
rine maintained the pomp of ma- 
jeſty with an air of eaſe and gran- 


deur united ; and Peter uſed fre- 


quently to expreſs his admiration at 
the propriety with which ſhe ſup- 


ported her high ſtation, without 


torgetting that ſhe was not born to 

that dignity, 3 
„ The following ancedotes will 
prove that ſhe bure her elevation 
meckly : and was never, as Gordon 
aſſerts, forgetful of her former con- 
dition. When Wurmb, who had 
been tutor to Gluck's children at 
the time that Catharine was a do- 
meſtic in that elergyman's family, 
reſented himſelf before her after 
er marriage with Peter had been 
publicly ſolemnized, ſhe recollect- 
ed and addrefled him with great 
complacency, ** What, thou good 
man, art thou ſtill alive! I will 
provide for thee.” And ſhe accord- 
ingly ſettled upon him a penſion. 
She was no leſs attentive ro the 
tamily of her benefactor Gluck, 
who died a priſoner at Moſcow ; 
ſhe penſioned his widow ; made his 
ſon a page ; portioned the two eldeſt 
daughters; and advanced the young: 
eſt to be one of her maids ot ho- 
nour, If we may believe Weber, 
ſhe frequently inquired after her 
firſt huſband, and, when ſhe lived 
with prince Menzikot, uſed ſecretly 
to ſend him ſmall ſums of money, 
until, in 17:5, he was killed in a 
ſkirmiſh with the enemy. In a con- 
ference with general Schlippene 
| back, 
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back, who, in 1702, commanded 
the Swediſh army, when ſhe was 
taken eaptive by the Ruſſians, ſhe 
aſked him © whether her ſpouſe 

ohn was not a brave ſoldier ? 

hlippenback returning, Am 
not I one alſo?” Her majeſty an- 
ſwered in the affirmative z but, re- 
peating the queſtion, he replied, 
« Yes, pleaſe your majeſty ; and I 
may boaſt to have had the honour 
ving him under my com- 
mand,” | 

But the moſt noble part of her 
character was her peculiar humanity 
and compaſſion for the unfortunate. 
Motraye has paid an handſome tri- 
bute to this excellence. She had, 
In ſome ſort, the government of all 


his (Peter's) paſſions : 

ſaved the "Myer a; _ 
more perſons than Le * al 
to do: ſhe inſpired him with th 
III which, in the opini 
of his ſubjects, nature ſeemed 
have denied him, A word fee 
her mouth in fawur of a wretd 
juſt going to be ſacrificed to 
anger, would diſarm him; but if 
was fully reſolved to ſatisfy tl 
paſſion, he would give orders 
the execution when ſhe was abſe 
for fear ſhe ſhould plead for 
victim.“ Ina word, to uſe the 
preſſion of the celebrated Muni 
«© Elle #toit praprement la medi, 
entre le monarque et ſes ſujcti. 


MANNE 


H manners of a people 
receive their tone- trom a 
nat variety of circumſtances ; 
nate; foil ; extent of territory; 
lation; religion; government, 
urchical or republican, vigor- 
and permanent, or weak and 
kwgeable ; ſyſtem of juriſpru- 
ce; adminiſtration- of juſtice, 
ay and certain, or feeble and ir- 
ular; ſcience ; arts; commerce, 
amunication with ſtrangers. We 
 xccordingly the manners of the 
americ age diſtinguiſhed from 
ſe of ſubſequent times in Greece 
many characteriſtic lines; and 
may obſerve throughout a ſtrong 
etal tinge, which afterward 
J much faded away. Migra- 
w from the Eaſt into Greece had 
ned before Homer; but the eaſt- 
merchants ſtill ingroſſed the 
commerce of the Grecian 
u. Afterward, whether from 
&ublican jealouſy of foreigners ; 
ether from a republican induſ- 
' vith increaſed population; 
aber from a republican fruga- 
with the naturally attending 
pution to decry foreign luxu- 
6; or whether the propenſity to 
«y among the Greeks, with in- 
ae naval ſtrength, deterred 
anerce, the intercourſe between 
wo countries leſſened greatly. 
« noſt ſtriking features in the 
wene manners are that licenti- 
neſs, and that hoſpitality, toge- 
th that union, at firſt view 
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ſo ſtrange to us, of the higheſt dig- 
nities with the meaneſt employ- 
ments, which have prevailed in the 
Eaſt ſo remarka 
ages. Theſe are, ever, not 
the peculiar growth of any ſoil and 
climate, The two firſt are the ſel- 
dom failing produce of defective 
government; and the other will 
everywhere be found in an unim- 
roved ſtate of ſociety, The re- 
— borne till within this 
century by the manners of the 
Highland Scots to thoſe of the Ori- 
entals in theſe particulars is ſtrik- 
ing. But in Greece, though the 
ties of blood had ſuch weight with 
the _ among themſelves, yet 
we find nothing of clanſhip, no- 
thing of that devoted attachment 


of vaſſals to the family of a chief, 


which diſtinguiſned many of the 
Orientals, as well as our northern 
Higblanders. While the claims of 
hereditary royalty were eſtabliſhed 
in general opinion, ſome degree of 
reſpect would adhere to the known 
poſterity of a popular leader; but 
ſuperior perſonal qualities were al- 
ways neceſſary to maintain even 

the poſſeſſion of rank and wealth. 
There is a paſſage in the Odyſ- 
ſee which illuſtrates remarkably at 
the ſame time the government, the 
morality, and the religion of the 
age. It was propoſed among the 
ſuitors of Penelope to kill her ſon 
Telemachus, and divide his pro- 
perty. One only of them — 
I Toe 
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© To kill a perſon of royal race,” 
he ſays, © is no light matter, Let 
us therefore conſult the gods. If 
the laws of the great Jupiter ap- 
prove it, myſelf will be among the 
firſt both to perſuade and to ſtrike 
the itroke : but 1f the gods forbid, 
I adviie to forbear.“ The perſon 
thu» repreſented ſeriouſly expreſſ- 
ing doubt whether the fouleſt mur- 
der might not be committed with 
approbation of the deity, is de- 
ſcribed as of high birth, reſpectable 
character, and ſuperior underſtand- 
ing. But qunurders were ſo com- 
mon tha-, Kithout peculiar circum- 
ſtances of enornũ , they ſcarcely 
left a ſtain upon the character of 
the perpetrator, Some of the fa- 
vourite perſonages of the Iliad and 
Odyſtee as the author of the Eſſay 
an the Original Genzus of Homer 
has obſerved, had been guilty of 
this crime, and had fled their coun- 
try in conſequence ; not however 
to e.cape public juſt ce; but to 
avoid the revenge of the relations 
of the deceaſed. Private revenge 
we know was formerly almoſt the 
only reſtraint upon the-moit atro- 
cious crimes againſt individuals.in 
our own country, and ſtill more in 
the reſt of weſtern Europe; inſo- 
much that, in the wenkneſs of pub- 
lic juitice, private revenge even re- 
ceived the ſanction, and was put 


under the guidance of the law, 


Hence it was that among the early 
Greeks, as in general through the 
Eaſt, a numerous progeny was ſo 
pa:ticularly eſteemed a great bleſi- 
ing to parents. A numerous family 
was always a powerful family : it 
could do juſtice to itſelf ; and, it 
unanimouſly fo inclined, injure 
others with impunity. But „ cru- 


elty, violence and oppreſſion,” fays , 


the writer juſt mentioned, who had 
ſtudied oriental manners from the 
life, are ſo evidently the refult of 
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uſe ſuch means as are in our po 


defective government, 
neceſſary to look for 

neral cauſe of the ſcenes of 

ſort with which Homer abound, | 
common with other ancient write 
and agreeably to the preſent m; 
ners of the Eaſt. For when ever 
man is in great mea/ure judge 
his own cauſe, vices of this «| 
are not only more frequent, þ 
leſs criminal than in a civilized dat 
where the individual transfers þ 
reſentments to the community, 2 
private injury expects redreſs ſr, 
public juſtice. Where the legiſl 
ture does not engage for our pe 
ſonal ſecurity, we have a right 


that it is u 


any other | 


to deſtroy the a.;zreflor who M o 
deſtroy us. In {uch caſes bodi 
ſtrength ard courage muſt deci 
moſt conteſts ; while, on the ct 
hand, craft, cunning, aud ſurpri 
are the legitimate weapons of t 
weak againit the ſtrong, We 
cordingly find, that both the an 
ent and the modern hiſtory of t 
Eaſt is a continued ſcene of bloc 
ſhed and treachery.” Theſe vg 
juſt reflections may teach us toe 
erciſe our pity and ſpare our cenſ 
on human nature in ſuch unfort 
nate circumſtances, 
* Hoſpitality,” ſays the ſame q 
ter, who had enjoyed ſuch p-cul 
meaas of information on the f 
jet, „ prevails in moſt countr 
and in the different provinces 
each country, very much in p 
portion to the idleneſs, pover 
and inſecurity which aitend a de! 
tive police, It is ſome conſolat 
in ſo wretched a fate of foci: 
that this virtue ſhould be mol 
tivated where it is molt wanted. 
Arabia, the rights of hoſpitality 
properly called the point of hon 
of the Eatt, are the happy ſu 
tute of poſitive law which in f 


degree ſupplies the place of jul 
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neftinn, by 2 voluntary inter- 
> of good offices, thoſe vaga- 
Ut bes, who deſpiſe legiſla:10n, 
bay the perfect rights of mankind, 
{+ the civil magiſtrate at defi- 
2: 2 [trong inſtance of that 
ppathizing 3 in the ſo- 
1 conſtitution of our nature, 
ben the wiſeſt government will 
weourage, and which the moſt de- 
ied cannot ſuppreſs.” In con- 
nation of theſe judicious remarks, 
fad it eſtabliſhed as a principle 
Homer, that to thoſe not to- 
Ur roi of the feelings of huma- 
in, the gueſt and the ſuppliant 
wald be as a near relation :* and 
zes them a divine right to 
u treatment, alledging, that 
the ſtranger and the poor are 
m ſore,” The liberties taken 
ſuppliant ſtrangers, and the con- 
knce repoſed in them, were con 
ant to theſe principles. Ulyſſes, 
d alone from ſhipwreck on an 
known coaſt, goes without intro- 
fon to the palace of the king 
the country, which 1s repreſent- 
s fngularly rich and ſplendid, 
ters the apartments, and finding 
ung and queen at ſupper with 
pnncipal nobles, abruptly ad- 
his ſupplication to the 
u. Not only kindneſs but ho- 
is immediately ſhown to him; 
$ lodged in the palace; and the 
t Cay the king, recommending 
to favour in an afſembly of the 
le, declares at the ſame time 
the knows not who he was, 
kene, indeed, to have been a ge- 
point of civility, not haſtily 
K any ſiranger who he was. 
fmchus and Mentor, landing 
he port of Pylus, find the ve- 
al Neſtor, prince of the 
ay, vith the aſſembled Pylian 
de on the ſhore, in the midſt of 
many of a magnificent pub- 
wißoe. The ſtrangers are no 
* perceived approaching than 
4 


163 
the Pylians crowd to meet them, 
ſalute them in terms of friendſhip, 
and invite them to partake of the 
feaſt which always followed a ſa- 
crifice, and which indeed ſeems to 
have been an eſſential part of the 
ceremony, They were, however, 
not left to the civility of the mul- 
tiiude, Peiiſtratus, ton of Neſtor, 
advancins before the reſt, took 
them by the hand, and placed them 
at table by his royal father and his 
elder brother, en the meal was 
over, Neſtor ſpoke in theſe remark- 
able terms: Now the ſtrangers 
have ſatisfied themſelves with eat- 
ing, it will be proper to aſk them 
who they are, and whence they 
come. Strangers, who are you, 
and whence come you, navigating 
the watery ways? Is it for any bu- 
ſineſs, or do you roam at large, as pi- 
rates over the fea ; thoſe who wan- 
der riſking their own lives, and 
bringing evil upon others?“ Thu- 
cydides, than whom none could be 
better qualified to judge, believed 
this to be a faithful picture of the 
ma ners of his anceſtors ; and he 
obſerves upon it, that Neſtor's 
queition was in the common way 
of inquiry, and not at all implying 
doubt whether the ſtrangers were 
worthy of his hoſpitality, or fit 
company for his table, though they 
might be pirates, Telemachus and 
Peiſiſtratus afterward going as he- 
red tary gueſts, but not perſonally 
known, to Menelaus king of Sparta, 
neither announce themſelves, nor 
docs any one enquire who they are. 
The king, only informed by one 
of his houſhold that unknown 
ſtrangers juſt arrived in a chariot 
are waiting without, expreſſes diſ- 


pleaſure at the mention of a doubt 


whether they were to be treated in 
the palace or provided elſewhere ; 
orders that they ſhould be immedi- 
atel introduced into the hall where 
he was ſtting at a public ſupper 

| with, 
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ith his court, places them by him- 
elf at table, and then tells them 
that, after they have ſupped, he 
will aſk them who they are, and 
whence they came. In the ſame 
manner, in a former part of the 

poem, Telemachus himſelf is re- 
Preſented expreſſing indignation at 
the leaſt delay of civility to a 
ſtranger whom he obſerves at the 

te of his father's palace ; goes 


- out himſelf to receive him, and 


tells him that he ſhall firſt ſup, and 
then declare his errand, From 
theſe offices of hoſpitality, once 
performed, new and fli.l more ſa- 


cred rights aroſe, which did not- 


Expire with the perſons who gave 
origin to them, but deſcended to 
all the poſterity of either party. 
A man was peculiarly bound to 
ſhow kindneſs to an hereditary 
gueſt ; to one who had entertained 
any of his anceſtors, or who had 
been entertained by them. 

« How neceſſary this generous 
point of honour was, to alleviate 
the miſeries to which mankind in 
that unſettled ſtate of law and go- 
yernment were, liable, we may ga- 
ther from many lively and affecting 

ictures ſcattered through Homer's 

poems. Beſide the general incom- 

tency of governments to ſecure 
internal order, the beſt regulated 
were in perpetual dauger of ruin 
from foreign enemies ; and this ruin 
was cruel, was complete. Theſe 
are the evils,” we are told in the 
Iliad, ** that follow the capture of 
a town: the men are killed; the 
city is burnt to the ground ; the 
women and children of all ranks 
are carried off for ſlaves.” « Wretch 
that I am,” ſays the venerable 
Priam, „what evil does the great 
48 bring on me in my old age! 

y ſons flain, my daughters drag, 

ed into ſlavery ; violence pervad- 


g even the chambers of my pa- 
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lace; and the very infant 
againſt the ground in r 
of war. I myſelf, ſlain in the ; 
office of defence, ſhall be the 
of my own dogs, perhaps ik 
very palace- gates !” 
„Where ſuch was war, the m; 
ners of warriors, even of the! 
bleſt characters, could not be w; 
out ſtains of barbariſm and illif 
rality. We find, in the Iliad, u 
of higheſt rank, meeting in batt 
addreſs each other in Language 
moit groſly inſulting : they thrg 
en, they revile, and ſometime: 
in a very unſeemly manner on 
misfortunes of their adverſar 
© You whom the Greeks ſo hon 
above others,” *fays Hector to I 
med, “ are no better than a 1 
man. Go, wretch !” Then folle 
the reaſon of this perſonal ang 
% You think to ſlorm our city, 
carry off our women in your ſhi 
After this the added threst host 
will not appear unreaſonable ; « 
arm,“ continues Hector, “ ſhall 
ſend you to the infernal deiti 
With minds thus heated, and 
ners thus roughened, it is no N 
der if we find chiefs of the f. 
nation and army uſe great illibe 
ity of language one to another, 
this, not to mention a diſput 
extreme as that between Aga! 
non and Achilles, Hector in a ſp 
toPolydamas, and Oilean Ajax to 
meneus, afford remarkable exam 
& Jt was little uſual to 
quarter. Why fo tender-hf 
ed ?” ſays Agamemnon to M 
laus, ſeeing him heſitate whi 
Trojan of high rank, who b 
the misfortune to be diſabled 
being thrown from his chariot 
begging for life? 4 Are you 
your houſe ſo beholden to the 
jans ? Let not one of them e 
deſtruction from our hands 
not the child within bis mo 


all periſh unmourned ; 
- ag them be ſeen 
mining.” The poet gives the ſanc- 
ng of his OWN approbation to this 
humanity in a prince by no means 
erally characteriſed inhuman: 
zs juſtly ſpoken,” ſays Homer; 
and he turned his brother's mind.“ 
Nenelaus, accordingly, puſhed a- 
n the noble ſuppliant, and the 
Ing of men himſelf was the exe- 
atoner who put the unrefiſling 
uch to death. Hector, in whom 
be fnd ſo many amiable qualities, 
not leſs infected with this bar- 
unus ſpirit of his age. When he 
killed Patroclus, and ſtripped 
in 0n the ſpot of his divine ar- 
zur, be poſlpoped the moſt preſſ- 
ve and moſt important concerns, 
gully of himſelf and of his 
puntry, to the gratification of 
ak 1evenge ; loſing fight of all 
geater objects of battle while 
lrugpled for the naked corſe, 
ih intention to complete its con- 
jely by giving it to be devoured 
Trojan dogs ; and to make his 
Agence laſting by depriving it 
thoſe funeral rites which were, 
the opinion of the times, neceſ- 
Y to the repoſe of ſouls after 
uh, We muſt not therefore 
ader that the common Greeks 
ud delight in wounding the 
ul body of Hector himſelf when 
rs ſoon after ſlain ; nor ought 
b attribute peculiar ferocity to 
character of Achilles for the 
writes with which he treated 
luce both the morality and the 
Iron of his age, far from con- 
dung ſuch conduct, evidently 
[it him to conſider it as direct- 
wt indeed by humanity, but 
kcal affection, and enforced by 
' pity, ſuch as it was, which 
das of his country required. 
ade unfortunate monarch of 
ame afterward in perſon to 
17845 
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find the conduct of Achilles mark» 
ed by a ſuperior ſpirit of gene- 
rous humanity. Yet in the ve 

act of granting the pious —_—_— 
he doubts if he is quite excuſable 
to the ſoul of his departed friend, 
for remitting the extremity of ven- 
geance which he had meditated, 


and reſtoring the corſe to receive 


the rites of burial. Ayreeably to 
this cruel ſpirit of warfare, the 
token of victory was the head of 
the principal perſon of the van» 
quiſhed ſlain fixed on a poſt, The 
milder temper of a more civilized 
age aboliſhed this cuſtom, and it 
became uſual for the conqueror on- 
ly to ſuſpend a ſuit of armour on 
a poſt ; which, thus adorned, was 
termed a trophy. Perhaps fire» 
arms have contributed to humanize 
war. The moſt cruel ſtrokes to indi- 
viduals are now generally in a great 
meaſure the effect of chance; for 
it ſeldom can be aſcertained from 
what hand preciſely they come, and 
revenge thus wants its object. Other 
favourable circumſtances it is true 
have aſſiſted; but this, it may 
fairly be preſumed, has had its 
ſhare in making revenge alien to 
modern wartare. 

„% While ſuch were the horrors 
of war continually threatening, not 
frontier provinces of extenſive 
realms, but every man's door, we 
may wonder at any progreſs that 
civility and the arts of peace had 
made among mankind ; that 
wealth, grandeur, elegance, and 
almoſt that any thing beyond mere 
neceſſaries of life, were thought 
worth any pains to acquire. But, 
amid the alarms of violence and 
oppreſſion, the ſpirit of hoſpitality, 
ſo generally diffuſed, often alleviat- 
ed misfortune; and even in the 
craſh of nations, many individuals, 
if they could fave only their lives 
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from the general ruin, were at no 
loſs for reſources, This extenſive 
communication of the rights of hoſ- 

itality was of powerful effect to 
— a ſavage people, to ex- 
cite a reliſh for elegance in ſtyle of 
living, and to make the more re- 
fined joys of ſociety more eagerly 
ſought, as well as more eafily ob- 
tained, There was in Homer's 
time great difference in the poſſeſ- 
nons of individuals: ſome had 
large tracts of land with numerous 


herds and flocks; others had none. 


This ſtate of things is generally fa- 
vourable to the arts ; a few, who 
bave a ſuperabundance of wealth, 
being better able, and generally 
more willing to encourage them 
than numbers who have only a 
competency. The communication 
of the rights of hoſpitality would 
alſo aſſiſt toward the preſervation 
of property to thoſe families which 
had once acquired it, A fort of 
aſſociation was thus formed, which 
in ſome degree ſupplied the want of 
a regular adminiſtation of law. 
Without ſome ſecurity thus derived 
we ſhould ſcarcely have found diſ- 
tinction of rank ſo ſtrongly marked 
as it is in Homer. A man of rank, 
it appears, might be known by his 
gait and manners under every diſ- 
guiſe of a mean habit, and mean 
employment. This could never be 
without a wide diſtinction exiſting 
through ſucceſſive generations. A 
youth is deſcribed elegant in his 
dreſs, and delicate in his perſon ; 
« ſuch,” ſays the poet, as the ſons 
of princes uſually are.“ It is re- 
markable that the youth thus de- 
ſcribed, was in the employment of 
a ſhepherd. Strength, however, 
and activity always go to the de- 
ſcription of Homer's men of rank : 
but luxury, ſuch as it was in thoſe 
days, never is mentioned as unbe- 
coming a hero; though it was more 
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for the family. Men-ſervants w 
ed at meals; and thoſe of Ulyſ 


particularly the priyil 

aged, The — = - 
already obſerved, had hoſes b 
of freeſtone, ſpacious, and 1 
many apartments on different foo. 
and we find all the offices to he « 
pected 1n a great family perform 
with much regularity. The 
rections which Penelope's ho 
keeper gives to the menial ſerva; 
for the buſineſs of the day mig 
ſtill ſerve in the Eaſt without var 
tion: ©* Go quickly,” ſhe f. 
6 ſome of you weep the houſe, : 
ſprinkle it; and let. the erim 
carpets be ſpread upon the ſeat 
let all the tables be well rubt 
with ſpunges, and waſh carefy 
the bowls and the cups. Some 
you go immediately to the found 
for water.“ No leſs than twee 
went on this errand. The wh": 
number of maid-ſervants were ff 
not, however, all employed 
honfhold buſineſs, but proba 
moſt of them in the manufadt 
of cloth, and making of clot 


houſhold are deſcribed as co 
youths, handſomely clothed, 
always neat m their appearat 
Servants of both ſexes ſeem to 
been all ſlaves. 
„It appears indeed, as we Wl 
— remarked, that fince WF" 
age of Hercules and Theſeus, 0 
fiderable progreſs had been 
in eſtabliſhing the powers of 
vernment over Peloponneſus 
leaſt, and giving ſecurity to 
country. No apprehenſion of e 
dangers as Theſeus found in 
way from Trœzene to Ather 
mentioned in the account of ance 
machus's journey from yl 
Sparta, Without attendants 1 
machus and Peifiſtratus ſet out 
chariot drawn by two horſes, * 
carry with them provitions for ga" 


4, la the nn they arrive 

e. where they are enter- 
24 by Diocles, a chief of the 
The next evening they 
ire at Sparta; and their return 
tfords no more variety of ſtory. 
Homer has left us many pie- 
un of his heroes in their hours 
if relaxation with the goblet cir- 
ling. It has indeed been very 
wciently obſervedz that he ſhows 
inſelf ſtrongly diſpoſed to ſocial 
ad convivial enjoyment, Horace 


roach. Yet allowing for the 
xeculiarities of the manners of the 
die ages, moſt of which are ſtill 
bund in the Eaſt, there is great 
flegance in Homer's convivial 
nectings, Once he makes expreſs 
neation of drunkenneſs : but the 
mecdote forms a ſtrong leſſon to 
&t:r from that vice; {Mowing, by 
terrible example, that perſons of 
te higheſt rank and molt reſpect» 
able character, if they yield to in- 
pmperance, reduce themſelves for 
te time to a level with the loweſt 
ad moſt profligate, and are liable 
p every indignity, But at the 
als of the great the ſong of the 
ard ſeldom failed to make a prin- 
wal part of the entertainment. 
te bard indeed ſeems to have 
ten 2 perſon of importance in the 
boulehold eſtabliſhment of every 
wealthy chief, His knowledge and 
ſemory, in the deficiency of books, 
to ſupply the place of a libra- 
Y: his kill in muſic and poetry 
e to convey the inſtruction in 
tie moſt agreeable manner, and in- 
m, even when pleaſure was the 
nly apparent object. In one in- 
nc Homer attributes extraordi- 
wry authority to the bard, E- 
deus could not accompliſh his 
noſe of poſſeſſiug himſelf of the 
19 of Clytemneſtra and the 
Facpal ſway in the Argian go- 
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bs aggravated the remark into a 
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vernment, till he had removed the 
bard whom Agamemnon had ap- 
pointed to be chief counſellor to the 
queen in his abſence, 

«© Women in the Homeric age 
enjoyed more freedom, and com- 
municated more in buſineſs and 
amuſement among men, than in 
ſubſequent ages has been uſual in 
thoſe eaſtern countries ; far more 
than. at Athens in the flouriſhing 
times of the commonwealth. In 
the Iliad we find Helen and Andro- 
mache appearing frequently in com- 
pany with the Trojan chiefs, and 
entering freely into the converſa- 
tion, Attended only by one or 
two maid-ſervants, they walk thro? 
the ſtreets of Troy as buſineſs or 
fancy lead them. Penelope, per- 
ſecuted as ſhe is by her ſuitors, 
does not ſcruple occaſionally to 
ſhow herſelf among them; and 
ſcarcely more reſerve ſeems to have 
been impoſed on virgins than on mar- 
ried women, Equally indeed Ho- 
mer's elegant eulogies and Heſiod's 
ſevere ſarcaſm prove women to have 
been in their days important mem- 
bers of ſociety, The character of 
Penelope in the Odyſſee is the com- 
pleteſt panegyric upon the ſex 
that ever was compoſed ; and no 
lahguage can give a more elegant 
or a more highly coloured picture 
of conjugal affectiòn than is diſ- 
played in the converſation between 
Hector and Andromache in the ſixth 
book of the IIiad. Eren Helen, 
in ſpite of her failings, and inde- 
22 of her beauty, ſteals up- 
on our hearts, in Homer's de ſerip- 
tion, by the modeſty of her deport- 
ment and the elegance of her man- 
ners. On all occafions indeed Ho- 
mer ſhows a diſpoſition to favour 
the ſex : civility and attention to 
them he attributes moſt particularl 
to his greateſt characters, to Achil- 
les, and fill more remarkably to 
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Hector. The infinite variety of 
his ſubjects, and the hiſtorical na- 
ture ot his ms, led him neceſ- 
ſarily to ſpeak of bad women: but 
even when the black deed of Cly- 
temneſtra calls for his utmoſt repro- 
bation, ſtill his delicacy toward the 
ſex leads him to mention it in a 
manner that might tend to guard 
againſt that reproach which would 
be liable to involve all for the 
wickedneſs of one. With ſome 
things of courſe widely differing 
from what prevails in diſtant cli- 
mates and diſtant ages, we yet find 
in general the moſt perfe& decency 
and even elegance of manners in 
Homer's deſcriptions of the inter- 
courſe of men and women. Of 
this Helen's converſations on the 
walls of Troy in the Iliad, and in 
her court at Sparta in the Odyſſee, 
afford remarkable examples. One 
office of civility indeed, which we 
find uſually performed by women 
in the heroic age, may excite our 
wonder: the buſineſs of attending 
men in bathing ſeems to have been 
peculiar ro women ; and, in com- 
pliment to men of rank, was per- 
formed by virgins of the higheſt 
rank, When Telemachus viſited 
Neſtor at Pylcs, the office of waſh- 
ing and clothing him was aſſigned 
to the beautitul Polycaſte, the vir- 
gin-daughter of the venerable mo- 
narch. When Ulyſſes appeared as 
an unknown ſtranger in his own pa- 
lace, the queen Penelope, uninform- 
ed who or what he was, merely in 
purſuance of the common rights of 
hoſpitality, directed her young 
maids to attend him to the bath, 
Ulyfles refuſed the honour, and de- 
ſired an old woman; but the poet 
ſeems to have thought it neceſſary 
that he ſhould apologize very parti- 
cularly for ſuch a ſingularity, Re- 


| puynant as theſe circumſtances ap- 


prar io common notions. of caſtern 
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Homer's time waſhing alſo was e 


city, to waſh the clothes of 


jealouſy, yet cuſtoms \ 
diſſimilar are {till "ery — 
Arabs. Indeed the general by 
ments of the Turks toward the f. 
male ſex are a ſtrange compound e 
the groſſeſt ſenſuality with the me 
ſcrupulous decency, For the er 
dit of Homer, however, and of! 
age, it ſhould be obſerved, th; 
among all his variety of pictures 
human paſſion, not a hint occurs 6 
thas unnatural ſenſuality which 
terwards ſo diſgraced Grecian ma 
ners. 
It was cuſtomary in the her 
age, as indeed at all times in Greece 
for ladies of the higheſt rank toe 
ploy themſelves in ſpinning at 
needlework, and in at leaſt directiy 
the buſineſs of the loom; whi 
was carried on, as till lately in tl 
Highlands of Scotland, for eve 
family within itſelf, It was prai 
uaily for a ſlave and a princeſs 
be ſkiltul in works of this kind, 


ployment for ladies. The-princy 
Nauficaa, the young and beautif 
daughter of the opulent king 
Pheacia, a country famed more | 
luxury than induitry, went wi 
her maids, in a carriage drawn 
mules, to a fountain in a ſequeſ 
ed ſpot at ſome diſtance from t 


tamily. | 
It is matter of no ſmall cu 
fity to compare the manners: 
principles of the heroic age 
Greece with thoſe of our Teuto 
anceſtors. There are ftrong-li 
of reſemblance, and there are 
the ſame time ſtrong charadtenifi 
touches by which they ſtand diſ 
guiſhed, Greece was A coun 
holding out to its poſſeſſors er 
delight of which humanity is c 
ble; but where, through the ine 
cacy of law, the inſtability of 
vernments, and the character of 
Un 


| ineſs was extremely pre- 
32 the change — — 
tom the height of bliſs to the depth 
1 wiſery, Hence, rather than 
en his natural temper, Homer 
tm; to have derived a melancholy 
ke widely diffuſed over his poens, 
ke frequently adverts, in general 
weftions, to the miſeries of man- 
6nd, That earth nouriſhes no ani- 
ml more miſerable than man, is 
| remark which he puts into the 
mouth of Jupiter himſelf, His 
wmmon epicher for war and battle 
«6 tearful.“ With the northern 
kards, on the contrary, war and 
ktle were ſubjects of higheſt joy 
nd merriment : and this idea was 
Jipported in fact, we are well aſſur- 
|, toa moſt extraordinary degree. 
u there was more generoſity and 
& cruelty in the Gothic ſpirit of 
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war than in the Grecian, Whence 
this aroſe ; what circumſtances gave 
the weaker ſex ſo much more con- 
ſequence among the Teutonic na- 
tions than among tl.e Greeks ; how 
the ſpirit of gallantry, ſo little 
known to this elegant and poliſhed 
people, ſhould ariſe and gain ſuch 
univerſal influence among the fierce 
unlettered ſavages of the North ; 
that gallantry which, with many 
fantaſtical and ſome miſchievous et- 
fects, has produced many ſo highl 
ſalutary and honourable to mankind, 
will probably ever remain equally a 
myſtery iu the hiſtory of man, as 
why perfection in the ſciences and 
every elegant art ſhould be confined 
to the little territory of Greece, and 
thoſe nations which have derived it 
thence,” | 


—— * 


conſider Poliſh liberty as the 
ſource of Poliſh wretchedneſs ; 
d Poland appears to me, as far as 
an judge by the ſpecimens which 
| under my obſervation, of all 
ntries the moſt diſtreſſed. Nor 
led do the natives themſelves 
empt to palliate or deny this me- 
holy fact. Upon expreſſing my 
Mie at one inſta 

deny. to which I had been my- 
a wüneſs, to a perſon well 
kid in the laws of the country, 
turned for anſwer, “If you 
the confuſion and anarchy of 
' conſtitution, you would be ſur- 
atnothing : many grievances 
yl exiſt even in the beſt re- 
ated [tates; what then muſt be 
aſe in our's, which of all go- 


Wents is the moſt deteſtable ?” 


ance of the abule 


ACCOUNT of the INHABITANTS of POLAND. 
fron Mr, Coxk's Travels into Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, and Denmark.] 


Another, lamenting the . dreadful 
fituation of his country, ſaid to me, 
The name of Poland (till remains, 
but the nation no longer exiſts: an 
univerſal corruption and venality 
pervades all ranks of people. Many 
of the firſt nobility do not bluſh to 
receive penſions from foreign courts, 
One profeſſes himſelf publicly an 
Auſtrian, a ſecond a Pruſſian, a 
third a Frenchman, and a fourth a 
Ruflian,” | 

© The preſent fituation of the 
Poliſh nation impreſſed my mind 
with the mot thetic ideas of fallen 
greatneſs; aud I could not conſider, 
without a mixture of regret and 
ſympathy, a people, who 1 
gave law to the North, reduced to 
ſo low a ſtare of inſignihcance and 
domeſic miferys The nation has 
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few man ufactures, ſcarcely any com- 
merce; a king almoſt without au- 
thority ; the nobles in a ſtate of un- 
controuled anarchy ; the peaſants 
groaning under a yoke of feudal 
eſpotiſm far worſe than the tyran- 
ny of an abſolute monarch, I 
never before obſerved fuch an ine- 
quality of fortune, ſuch ſudden 
tranſition from extreme riches to 
extreme poverty: wherever I turn- 
ed my eyes, luxury and wretched- 
neſs were conſtant neighbours. In 
a word, the boaſted Poliſh liberty is 
not enjoyed in the ſmalleſt degree 
by the bulk of the people, but is 
confined among the nobles or gen- 
try. The truth of theſe remarks 
will beſt appear from the following 
account of the inhabitants, 
« The inhabitants of Poland are 
nobles, clergy, citizens, and pea- 


ſants. 


J. The nobles are divided into 


two claſſes; the members of the 
ſenate, and of the equeſtrian order. 
Having, upon a former occalion, 
deſcribed the powers which ſenators 
enjoy in their collective capacity, it 
will be unnegeffary to repeat them 
in this place. 

„% We ſhould be greatly deceiy- 
ed if we were to underſtand the 
word noble in our ſenſe of that term. 
In the laws of Poland a noble is a 
perſon who poſſeſſes a freehold 
eſtate, or who can prove his deſcent 
from anceſtors formerly poſſeſſing a 
freehold, following no trade or com- 
merce, ard at liberty to chooſe the 
place of his habitation. This de- 
ſcription includes all perſons above 
burghers and peaſants, The mem- 
bers of this body below the rank of 
ſenators are called, in a collective 
ſtate, the equeſtrian order; and in 
their individual capacities, nobles, 
gentlemen, freemen, or land-hold- 


ers, which appellatiops are ſynony- 


mous. 
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Engliſh conſtitution, wiſhed to 


All the nobles or 

in the ſtrict letter of "wel : 
by birth ; ſo that all boscürs“ 
titles are ſuppoſed to add nothi, 
to their real dignity. By means 
their repreſentatives in the die 
they have a ſhare in the legiſlati 
authority, and, in ſome caſes, as 
the election ol a king, they affemt 
in perſon, when each noble is e 
pable of being elected a auntio, 
bearing the office of a ſenator, at 
of preſenting himſelf as a candic 
upon a vacancy in the throne, 

noble can be arreſted without bei 
previouſly convicted, except in ca 
of high treaſon, murder, and re 
bery on the highway, and then 
muſt be ſurpriſed in the fact; 

can he be capitally puniſhed bat 
order of the diet, The definiti 
of a noble being thus applied 
only to perſons actually poſſeſſ 
land, but even to the deſcendants 
former landholders, compreber 
ſuch a large body of men, that m: 
of them are in a ſtate of extreme 
digence ; and ag according tot 
Poliſh law, they loſe their nobil 
if they follow trade or commer 
the moſt needy generglly dey 
themſelves to the ſervice of 

richer nobles, who, like the 

feudal barons, are conſtantly atte 
ed by a large number of retaing 
As all nobles, without any diſt 
tion, enjoy the right of voting, 
well for the choice of nuntio, a 
the election of a king, their pove 
and their numberare frequently p 
ductive of great inconvenie 
Hence the king, who has jultly 
ceived a great veneration for 


troduce into the pew code a la 
milar to our's relating to cou 
elections, that no perſon ſhould 
entitled to a vote in the choice 
a nuntio but thoſe who poſſeſſe 
certain qualification in land. 


(tion, however, has been re- 
ined With ſuch marks of diſatis- 
con, that we may conclude it 
vl nerer be allowed to paſs into a 


2 IT. The clergy. Miciſlaus, 
de firlt ſovereign of Poland who 
enbraced Ch'iitanity, granted ſe- 
eral inmunities aud eſtates to the 
dergy- His ſucceſſors and the rich 
bees followed his example; and 
de riches of chis body continued 
creaſing, as well from royal as 
*rate donations, until the diet, ap- 
pehevſive leſt in proceſs of time 
te grrateſt part of the eſtates ſhould 
F into the hands of the clergy, 
kad by different laws, and parti- 
ally in 1669, the alienation of 
nds to the church, under penalty 
o forfeiture: and under the pre- 
{nt reign ſeveral eſtates have been 
eufiſcated which had been beſtowed 
yan the clergy fince that period, 
From the time of the firſt eſta- 
lſhment of the catholic religion 
by cardinal ZEgidius, nuntio from 
de John XII. the biſhops have 
ben admitted into the ſenate as 
lags counſellors, They were 
tally appointed by the king, and 
enirmed by the pope; but fince 
Wl te creation of the permanent coun- 
ch they are nominated by his ma- 
fy out of three candidates choſen 
7 the council; a biſhop, the mo- 
dent he is appointed, is of courſe 
ce to all the privileges of a 
tor, The archbiſhop of Gneſva 
8 private, as we have before ob- 
fried, the firſt ſenator in rank, 
ud viceroy during an interregnum. 
® The eccleſialtics are all free- 
fn, and, in ſome particular in- 
unces, have their own courts of 
juice, in which the canon law is 
Fitiled, Of theſe courts of juſtice 
Kculiar to the clergy there are three 
bu; 1. The confiſtorial, under 


& juriſdiction of each biſhop in 
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his. dioceſe ; 2. The metrapolitan, 
under the primate, to which an ap» 
peal lies trom the biſhop's court ; 
3. That of the pope's nuntio, which 
is the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical judica- 
ture within che kingdom, to which 
an appeal may be made both from 


the deciſion of the biſhop and of 


the primate. In caſes of divorce, 
diſpenſations for marriages, and in 
other inſtances, the parties, as in 
all catholic countries, muſt apply 
to the pope; by which means no 
inconſiderable portion of money qjs 
abſorbed by the ſee of Rome. 
& In molt civil affairs the clergy 
are judged in the ordinary courts of 
juſtice, In criminal cauſes, an ec- 
clefiaſtic is firſt arreſted by the civil 
powers, then judged in the con- 
ſiſtory, and, if convicted, he is re- 
mitted to the civil power, in order 
to undergo the penalty annexed to 
the crime of which he has been 
found guilty. One great ecclefi- | 
aſtical abuſe, which has been abo- 
liſhed in moſt other catholic coun- 
tries, ſtill exiſts in this kingdom: 
when the pope ſends a bull into Po- 
land, the clergy pubtſh and carry 
it into execution, without the con- 
firmation or approbation of the civil 
power. Before 1538 eceleſiaſſies 
were allowed to hold civil employ- 
ments, but ia that year prieſts were 
declared incapable of being . pro- 
moted to ſecular offices. They 
were alſo, exempted from paying 
any taxes; but this exemption has 
been wiſely. taken off, and they are 
now rated in the ſame manner as 
the laity, with this difference, that 
their contributions are not called 
taxes, but charitable ſubſidies. 
„III. The next claſs of people 
are the burghers, inhabiting towns, 
whoſe privileges were formerly far 
more conliderable than they are at 
reſent. | 
„The hiſtory of all countries, 
E 4 in 
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jus J. eutonicum.” 


in which the feudal ſyſtem has been 
eſtabliſhed, bears teſtimony to the 

rnicdus policy of holding the 
2 claſſes of men in a ſtate of 
ſlaviſn ſubjection. In proceſs of 
time a ' concurrence of cauſes con- 


tributed gradually to ſoften the ri- 


gour of this ſervitude with regagd 
to the burghers, in ſeveral of the 
feudal kingdoms. Among other 
circumſtances tending ro their pro- 


tection, the moſt favourable was the 


formation of {ſeveral cities into bo- 


dies politic, with the privilege of 


exerciſing municipal juriſdiction. 


This inſtitution took its riſe in Italy, 


the firſt country in Europe which 
emerged from barbariſm and was 
from thence transferred to France 
and Germany. It was firſt 1ntro- 


" duced into Poland about 1250, dur- 
ing the reign of Boleſlaus the Chaſte, 
who, being inſtructed in the Teu- 


tonic or German laws by Henry the 
Bearded, duke of VWratiflaw, granted 
firſt to Cracow, and afterwards to 
ſeveral other towns, the privileges 
3 by the German cities: this 


y of rights is called in the ſta- 


tutes of Poland Fus Magaeburgicum 


et Trutonicum; and the cauſe aſſigu- 
ed for its introduction is, that no 


city could flouriſh and increaſe un- 
der the feudal laws. In the thir- 


teenth and following centuries the 


kings and great barons built ſeveral 
towns, to all which they granted a 
charter of incorporation, conceived 
in the following terms: ** Trans- 

ro hanc willam ex jure Polonico in 
The beneficial 
rendency of this political regulation 
ſoon appeared. By a ſudden increaſe 
of population and wealth, the burg- 
hers of ſome of the principal free 
towns acquired ſuch a degree of im- 
portance and couſideration, as to 
vive their aſſent to treaties, and 
tend deputies to the national aſſem- 
bly : a noble was pot degraded by 
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being a burgher, ind a burgber: 
capable of being an — 
crown. A treaty which Caf. 
the Great entered into with tl 
knights of the Teutonic order, y 
not only ſigned by the king and t 
pos nobles, but alſo by t 
urghers of Cracow, Pofin, Sa 
domir, and other towns ; and und 
the ſame monarch Wierneſk, þ 
gomalter of Cracow, was ſubmar{ 
and treaſurer of the crown, 

„The burghers enjoyed the p 
vileges juſt mentioned during t 
Jaghellon line, as appears ſrom 
different acts of Sigiſmond I, 
his ſon Sigiſmond Auguſtus, D 
ing the reign of the former t 
nobles endeavoured to exclude t 
deputies of Cracow from the dic 
but that monarch not only conf 
ed the right of that city to ſend 
preſentatives, but even decreed, if 
the citizens were included witt 
the claſs of nobles. 

„When the crown became whe 
elective, the burghers ſuffered o 
tinual encroachments on their 
vileges at every nomination 0 
new ſovereign : they loſt the ri 
ot poſſeſſing lands, excepting wi 
in a ſmall diſtance of their to 
of ſending deputies to the dig 
and were of courſe excluded fr 
all ſhare of the legiſlative author; 
The principal cauſe of this ex 
ſion was, that as the burghers u 
not obliged, by the nature of il 
tenvres, to march againſt the 
my, but were only under the 
ceſſity ef furniſhing arms and 

ons for the uſe of the army; f 
incurred, therefore, the conte! 
of the warlike gentry, who, in 
true ſpirit of feudal arrogance, e 
fidered all occupations, but tha 
war, as bencath a freeman, and 
perſons, not bound to military 
vices, as unqualified for the 4 
niſtration of public affairs, 


lle 
beſt) 
det 


0 


« The burghers, however, ſtill 
a confiderable Trans of free · 
and poſſeſs the following im- 
is : n elect their own bur - 
ſer and council ; they regulate 
der interior police, and have their 
an criminal courts of juſtice, 
duch decide without appeal. A 
under, when plaintiff againſt a 
le is obliged to carry the cauſe 
the coorts of juſtice belonging 
the nobles, where the judgment 
ina: when defendant, he mult 
died before the magiſtrates of his 
un town, from whence an appeal 
only tothe king in the aſſeſſorial 
rhunal, To this exemption from 
& juriſdiction of the nobles, though 
aly in one ſpecies of cauſes, the 
gers owe whatever degree of 
dependence they fill retain ; as 
thout this immunity they would 
ag ago have been reduced to a 
xe of vaſſalage. 
V. The peaſants in Poland, 
in all feudal governments, are 
x or ſlaves; and the value of an 
e is not eſtimated ſo much from 
extent, as from the number of 
þ peaſants, who are transferred 
n one maſter to another like ſo 
wy head of cattle, 
The peaſants, however, are 
tall in an equal ſtate of ſubjec- 
n they are diſtinguiſhed into two 
s; 1, German; 2. Natives. 
* During the reign of Boleſlaus 
Chalte, and more particularly 
lat of Caſimir the Great, many 
mans ſettled in Poland, who 
* wdulged in the uſe of the 
man laws; and their deſcendants 
| continue to enjoy ſeveral pri- 
des not poſſeſſed by the gene- 
lt; of Poliſh peaſants. The good 
of theſe privileges are ve 


Ws. 2 1 
dee Economy : their villages 


'*ter built, and their fields 
cultivated, than thoſe which 


/ 


Vie in the general ſtate of their 
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belong to the native Poles : they 
poſſeſs more cattle, pay their quit- 
rents to their lords with greater ex- 
actneſs; and, when compared with 
the others, are cleaner and neater 
in their perſons. 

% 2, The flavery of the Poliſh 
peaſants is very ancient, and was 
always extremely rigorous. Until 
the time of Cafimir the Great, the 
lord could put his peaſant to death 
with impunity, and, when the lat- 
ter had no children, conſidered him- 
ſelf as the heir, and ſeized all his 
effects. In 1347 Caſimir preſcribed 
a fine for the murder of a peaſant, 
and enacted, that, in caſe of his 
deceaſe without iſſue, his next heir 
ſhould inherit. The ſame ſove- 
reign alſo decreed, that a peaſant 
was capable of _— arms as a 
ſoldier, and that theretore he ought 
to be conſidered as a free man. But 
theſe and other regulations, by 
which that amiable inonarch endea- 
voured to alleviate the miſeries of 
the vaſſals, have proved ineffectual 
azainſt the power and tyranny of 
the nobles, and have been either 
abrogated or eluded. That law, 
which gives the property of a pea- 
ſant dying without iſlue to the next 
of kin, was inſtantly rendered nu- 
gatory by an old Poliſh maxim, 
That no flave can carry on any 
proceſs againſt his maſter ;” and 
even the fine for his murder was 
ſeldom levied, on account of the 
numerous difficulties which attend 
the conviction of a noble for this or 
any other enormity. So far indeed 
from being inclined to ſoften the 
ſervitude of their vaſſals, the nobles 
have aſcertained and eſtabliſhed it 
by repeated and poſitive ordinances. 
An able Poliſh writer, in a bene- 
volent treatiſe addreſſed to the chan- 
cellor Zamoiſki, obſerves, that in 
the ſtatutes of Poland there are above 
one hundred laws unfavourable to 

the 


—_— 
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the peaſen:s, which, among other 
grievance;, erect ſummary tribu- 
nals ſubject 10 no appeals, and im- 
pole the ſevere ſt penalties upon thoſe 
who quit their villages without 
leave. From theſe numerous and 
rigorous edicts to prevent the elo 
ment of the peaſants, the ſame 
mane author Jolly infers the ex- 
treme wretchedneſs of this opprefſed 
claſs of men, who cannot be de- 
tained in the place of their nativity 
but by the terror of the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhment. 

« The native peaſants may be 
divided into two ſorts: 1. Peaſants 
of the crown ; 2. Peaſants belong- 
ing to individuals. 

&« j, Peafants of the crown are 
thoſe who are ſettled in the great 
fiefs of the kingdom, or in the royal 
demeſnes, and are under the juriſ- 
ditions of the ſtaroſts. If the 
erown-peaſants are oppreſſed by 
theſe judges, they may lodge a 
complaint in the royal courts of 
Juſtice ; and, ſhould the ſtaroſt en- 
deavour to obſtruct the proceſs, the 
king can order the chancellor to 
iſſue a ſafe- conduct, by which he 
takes the injured perſon under his 
protection; and although in moſt 
caſes the corrupt adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and the ſuperior influence 
of the ſtiroſts, prevent a complain- 
ant from obraining any effectual re- 
dreſs even in the king's courts ; yet, 
the very poſſibility of procuring re- 
lief is ſome check to injuſtice, and 
ſome alleviation of diſtreſs. 

& 2, Peaſants belor ging to indi- 
viduals are at the abſolute diſpoſal 
of their maſter, and have ſcarcely 
any poſitive ſecurity, either for 
their properties or their lives. Until 
1768 the ſtatutes of Poland only 
exacted a fine from a lord who kill- 
ed his ſlave; but in that year a de- 
cree paſſed, that the murder of 2 


peaſant was a capital crime. of 
the law in queſtion requires ich 
accumulation of evidence as is f 
dom to be obtained, it haz ws 
the appearance of protection tl 
the reality” . 

How deplorable muſt be 
ſtate of that country, when a la 
that nature was thought requilite 
be enacted, yet is 1 incapal 
of being enforced, The general. 
indeed, of the Poliſh nobles are 
inclined either to eſtabliſh or 
efficacy to any regulations in far 
ot the 2 whom they ſear 
ly conſider as entitled to the cc 
mon rights of humanity, A { 
nobles, however, of bencrol 
hearts and enlightened underſſa 
ings, have acted upon differ 
principles, and have ventured u 
the expedient of giving liberty 
their vaſſals. "The event has fl 
ed this project to be no leſs judici 
than humane, no leſs friendly 
their own intereſts than to the h 
pineſs of their peaſants : for it 
pears that in the diſtricts, in wh 
the new arrangement, has been 
troduced, the population of t 
villages is conſiderably increz 
and the revenues of their el 
augmented in a triple proportio 
„The firſt noble who grit 
freedom to his peaſants was Za 
ſki, formerly great chancellor, 
in 1768, entranchiſed ſix villagy 
the palatinate of Maſovia, 1 
villages were, in 1777, vilited 
the author of the Patrotic Let 
from whom [I received the follo 
information: On inſpecting the 
riſh-regiſters of births from 175 
I 769 that is, during the ten 
of ſlavery immediately prece 
their enfranchiſement, he foun 
number of births 434; in the 
ten years of their freedom, 


1769 to 1770, 620 ; and from 


. 


beginning of 1777, 585 


* By theſe extracts it appear- 


2 
4 During the firſt 
prod there were only 
43 births p each year. 
rod period 62 
third period 77 
17e luppoſe an improvement of 
„ fort to take place throughout 
kingdom, bow great would be 
w increaſe of national population! 
« The revenues of the fix vil- 
, lince their enfranchiſement, 
ne been augmented in a much 
ater proportion than their_popu- 
won, In their ſtate of vaſlaluge 
Fnvikki was obliged, according to 
de cuſtom of Poland, to build cot- 
ws and barns for his peaſants, and 
furniſh them with ſeed, horſes, 
webs, and every implement of 
culture: ſince their attainment 
liberty they are become ſo eaſy 
their circumſtances, as to provide 
nſelves with all theſe neceſſaries 
their own expence; and they 
lie cheerfully pay an annual 
at, in lieu of the manual labour, 
ich their maſter formerly exacted 
n them. By theſe means the 
ceipts ot this particular eſtate have 
en nearly tripled. 
„pon ſigning the deed of en- 
wchi/ement of the fix villages, 
r benevolent maſter intimated 
e apprehentions to the inhabi- 
„ Iſt, encouraged by their 
dom, they thould tall into every 
ies of licentiouſneſs, and com- 
more diſorders than when they 
ſe ſayes. The fimplicity and 
U ſenſe of their anſwer is re- 
Wable, ** When we had no other 
Fenty,” returned they, “ than 
ck which we hold in our hands, 
ire deſtirute of all encourage- 
tonight conduct; and, hav- 
dothing to loſe, acted on all 
us in an inconſiderate man- 
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ner: but as ſoon as our houſes, our 
lands, and our catile, are our own, 
the tear of forfeiting them will be a 
conſtant reſtraint upon our actions.“ 
The fincerity of this aſſertion was 
maniteſted by the event. While 
they were in a ſtate of ſervitude, 
Zamoiſki was occaſionally obliged 
to pay fines tor diſorders committed 
by his peaſants, who, in a ſtate of 
drunkenneſs, would attack and 
ſometimes kill paſſengers: fſince 
their freedom he has icldom re- 
ceived any complaints of this ſort 
againſt them. Theſe circumſtances 
deciſively confute the ill-grounded 
ſurmites entertained by many Poles, 
that their vaſials are too licentious 
and ungovernable not to make an 
ill uſe of freedom. Zamouiſki, 

leaſed with the thriving ſtate of 
the fix villages, has enfranchiled the 
peaſants on all his eſtates, 

„The example of Zamoiſki has 
been followed by Chreptowitz, vice- 
chancellor of Lithuania, and the 
abbe Bryzotowſki, with fimilar ſuc- 
ceſs. I was informed by a perſon 
who had viſited the abbe's eſtate at 
Pawlowo near Vilna, that the haps 
py countenance and comfortable air 
of theſe peaſants made them appear 
a different race ot men from the 
wretched tenants of the neighbour- 
ing villages. The peaſan.s, pene- 
trated with a ſenſe ot their maſter's 
kindneſs, have erected, at their own 
expence a pillar with an inſcription 
expreſſive of their gratitude and af» 
fection. 

„ Prince Staniſlaus, nephew to 
the king of Poland, has warmly pa- 
tronized the plan of g.vins libe 
to the peaſants, His own yoou ſents 
and natural humanity, 1mproved 
during his retidence in Eugland b 
a view of thai equal liberty a hich 
pervades every rank of men, have 
raiſed him above the prejudices too 
prevalent among his country men: 
: 1 


— 
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he has enfranchiſed four villages not 
far from Warſaw, in which he has 
not only emancipated the peaſants 
from their flavery, but even con- 
deſcends to direct their affairs, I 
had the honour of holding ſeveral 
converſations with him upon this 
ſubject. He explained to me in the 
moſt ſatis factory manner, that the 
grant of freedom was no leſs ad van- 
tageous to the lord than to the pea- 
fant, provided the former is willing 
to ſuperintend their conduct for a 
few years, and to put them in a 
way of acting for themſelves; for 
fuch is the ignorance of the gene- 
rality among the boors, ariſing from 
the abject ſlavery in which they are 
held, and fo little have they been 
uſually left to their own diſcretion, 
that few at firſt are equal to the 
| aug management of a farm, 
rom a conviction of theſe fuCts, 
the prince, whoſe knowledge and 
benevolence I ſhall ever revere, 
continues his attention to their con- 
*cerns : he viſits their cottages, ſug- 
eſts improvements in agriculture, 
inſtructs them in the mode of rear- 
Ing cattle and bees, and points out 
the errgrs into which 1gnorance 
and incapacity occalionally betray 
them. 
«© The example of this prince, 
great by his rank, but ſtill greater 
y his humanity, can ſcarcely fail of 
producing its due effect, eſpecially 
as he intends giving to the public 
his arrangements and regulations, 
and will ſhow how much he has in- 
ereaſed his eſtate and the happineſs 
of his peaſants. Still, hou ever, 
the nikon of theſe peaſants 15 
not permanent; for though a lord 
grants their freedom, yet he cannot 
entail it upon them, as his ſucceſſor 
may _= reduce them to their ori- 
ginal ſtate of vaſſalage. It is, how- 
ever, in agitation to ſecure the per- 
petuity of their liberty, when they 


are once rendered free: but this 
tempt is of ſo delicate a nature, f 
it muſt be introduced wick 
caution, and can only be the wi 
of time. | 
V. In giving an account 
different clafles of men who nh 
this country, I ought not to of 
the Jews, as they form no incor 
derable part of its preſent inh 
tants. This people date their int 
duction into Poland about the 
of Cafimir the Great, and as tf 
enjoy privileges which they ſcar 
ofleſs in any other country ext 
Ing England and Holland, tf 
numbers have ſurprizingly iner 
ed. Lengnich, whom I have © 
quoted, ſays of them, that t 
% monopolize the commerce 
trade of the country, keep the i 
and taverns, are ſtewards to the 
biliry ; in ſhort, they ſeem to 
ſo much influence, that not 
can be bought or fold without 
intervention of a jew.“ Ut 
John Sobieſki they were ſo h 
tavoured, that his adminiſtra 
was invidiouſly called a Je 
junto: he farmed to the Jews 
royal demeſnes, and put ſuch e 
fidence in them as raiſed great 
contents among the nobility, 
ter his death, an antient law o 
giſmond I. was revived and loſe 
in the Pata Conventa of Aug 
II. that no Jew or perſon ot 
birth ſhould be capable of tar 
the royal revenues. 
« In ſome towns, as at Caß 
Poſen, &c. the Jews are perm 
to ſettle : but in —_— 
are only allowed to reſide d 
the time of fairs, or when the 
ines are aſſembled ; but the 
are ſeldom put in force again 
I endeavoured to obtain a pro 
account of their number, but! 
this to be no eaſy matter, alth 
all Jews, as well male as f 


| nual l- tax, and there- 
F. val be niiered, Accord- 
' the laſt capitation there were 
811 Jews in Poland, excluſively 
Lithuania, who paid that tax: 
| this cannot be their full com- 
nent, as it is their intereſt to di - 
un their number; and it is a 
1.known fact, that they conceal 
i children as much as poſſible. 
hays the following calculations 
» aft us in this reſearch, Of 
40,796 inhabitants in Auſtrian 
land, 144,200, Or about an 
nth, were Jews, The eigh- 
wh of the preſent population of 
land will give near 500,000 : al- 
ns therefore, for omiſſions in 
apitation, as well, as for thoſe 
þ migrated into Poland from the 
fan diſmembered province, we 
jr fairly eſtimate the number of 
1t (oo, ooo. 

geſore the late partition Po- 
{ contained about 14,000,000 of 
birants. As far as I could col- 
om various converſations with 
il intelligent Poles, its preſent 
uation amounts to 9, oo, ooo. 

"While Jam giving my princi- 
mention to the hiſtory and con- 
ton of Poland, I eannot but 
urk, that the feudal laws for- 
ly ſo univerſal, and of which 
races are ſtill to be diſcovered 
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in moſt countries, have been gra- 
dually aboliſhed in other nations, 
and given place to a more regular 
and juſt adminiſtration ; yet in Po- 
land a variety of cirgumſtances has 
concurred to prevent the abolition 


of thoſe laws, and to preſerve that 


mixture of liberty and oppreſſion, 
order and anarchy, which ſo ſtrong- 
iy characterized the feudal govern- 
ment. We may eaſily trace in this 
conſtitution all the ſtriking features 
of that ſyſtem. The principal are, 
an electi ve monarchy with a circum- 
ſcribed power; the great officers 
of ſtate poſſeſſing their charges for 
life, and independently of the kiog's 
authority; royal fiets ; the preat 
nobility above controul ; the nobles 
or gentry alone free and poſſeſſing 
lands; feudal tenures, military fer- 
vices, territorial juriſdiction; com- 
merce degrading ; oppreſſed condi- 
tion of the burghers ; vaſſalage of 
the peaſants. In the courſe of this 
book I have had occaſion to make 
mention of molt of theſe evils as 
ſtill exiſting in Poland, and they 
may be conſidered as the radical 
cauſes of its decline ; for they have 
prevented the Poles from adopting 
thoſe more ſtable regulations, which 
tend to introduce order and good 
government, to augment commerce, 
and to increaſe population.” 


ITZERLAND. 


HE ſhepherd's life, in Sa- 
{ nenland, may be ſaid to 
middle rank, between that of 
Wis and wandering Tartars, 
uns, Five or fix times a- 
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year each family changes its habi- 
tation; and every week one meets 
the father of his houſehold, with 
his wife and children, and, preced- 
ing them, herds, a cheeſe, kettle, 

and 


— — 
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and ſome wooden utenſils, travelling 
like an ancient patriarch in ſearch 
of a new reſidence, 

© In no country, I believe, are 
to be ſeen ſo many cots and houſes. 
Where there are buildings erected 
for the cows, every man, in mode- 
rate circumſtances, prides himſelf on 
—— a houſe apart; and ſcarcely 
any of the meadows, as their pro- 
duct is generally conſumed in it, is 
without both, or at leaſt one, of 
theſe wooden dwellings. The hay 
occupies the upper part, and the 
cattle the lower; and to guard a- 
gainſt the fatal effects of a ſudden 
inundation, they are all made to 
take to pieces, and each beam and 
plank numbered according to its 
particular place. | 
„ The meadows, in ſome of the 
 vallie>, are ſometimes twice mowed, 
and then fed. In others, particu- 
larly that of Giettaz, ſomg are 
mowed, and others only paſtured. 
The mountain herbage 4 the cat- 
tle continues ten or twenty weeks, 
according to its height and ſituation. 
On thoſe parts that are too ſteep for 
the acceſs of their flocks, they cut 
the graſs, and leave the hay bound 
together in different bundles, till 
the beginning of the ſnow ſeaſon, 
The ſhepherd then faſtens a long 
pole under one heap, to prevent its 
rolling over, ſets himſelf on the 
top of it, and in a moment ſlides to 
the bottom, with the reſt piled on a 
fledge, that he thus accompanies, 
and to which he gives direction. 

« When their winter forage is 
finiſhed, they betake themſelves to 


the loweſt parts of the mountains, 


and having there conſumed all their 
ſtock, proceed with their flocks to- 
wards the ſummits. Their march 
begins with the moſt pleaſing ſo- 
lemnity. Firſt goes the moſt beau- 
tiful cow of the herd, priding her- 
ſelf in a magnificent collar and bell; 


by her ſide, walks the 
family. Then 8 
ants, with the reft of the 4, 
Shepherds and cattle are all bet 
ed with garlands of flowers ; er 
part reſounds with the jingling 
bells, lowing of cows, and chees 
notes of the herdſmen. The fm 
er flocks follow after, and then 
wite and children cloſe the pro 
fon, Towards the end of Aug 
they again deſcend towards 
lower parts, paſture the laſt gra 
the vallies, ſometimes returh 
to the mountain fide to conſume: 
remains of fodder; and, at 
retire to their warm retreats in 
vale, to wait the return of ſp 
and the fame circle of pleaſure, 

«© But this innocent and ha 
ſhepherd's life favours no in 
tion ; the wants which the paſl 
and riches of mankind have cre 
has been ever the mother of a 
and the extended ſocieties of 
have favouted the diſcoveries 
reſearches of genius. Soli 
and a fimilar mode of living, 
to perpetuate the ſame Cuſtoms 
manners in a continued ſerit 
happineſs. And, perhaps, we 
conlider this race of men, as 
on the earth to ſupport the di 
of our nature, and now and 
at times to correct, and rule 
an enervated and degenerated 
of beings. 

The cultivation of meadow 
is not known here; the earth 1s 
diſturbed, and a thouſand | 
dices combat againſt this pl 
and uſeful piece of labour. 
marſhy grounds are never dr 
and one frequently finds ſtag 
water on the ſides of ſlopes al 
clivities. To the manageme 
the water, as far as relates 
carrying it over the ground 
are no ſtrangers ; but with tt 


per preparation of the land 


wk of draining) and the moſt 
ful parts of this curious and in- 
wefing detail, they are totally un- 
A nled. The firſt and general 
e of theſe operations is fa · 
Har likewiſe to the Venetians, 
the plains of Lombardy ; bur 
b in Argau and Emmenthal 
de where the Bernians ſeem to 
ie brought the ſyſtem ro perfec- 
. Here nothing is omitted; 

roper time for overflowing, 
u uation of the land, the nature 


of moilture proportioned to it 
ardingly, the mixture of ſuit- 
le manure to enrich their quali- 
s with various other particulars, 
the happy fruits of long atten- 
n and labour. 
in „Tte people of Sanen content 
pall elves with dunging their mea- 
ere ms in the winter, which they lay 
about any proportion; and b 
ſerving no fixed rules about their 
1es renng, ſome meadows remain 
dy, while others are totally 
Nbed, and the land is deprived 
me nul its produce. 
all ſorts of greens come here 
bright, ſometimes a month, 
„„an elſewhere ; but they have 
6 di R more taſte, In the ver 
wlies, where, in the . 
\pnl, the ſnow continues ſome 
ated (eep, it is not unuſual to ſtrew 
mould on its ſurface, which ſoon 
dow" it; and, in a little time, one 
h 15 WP & various gardens cultivated 
planted in the midſt of large 
prot of ſnow, 
* Potatoes were introduced here 
doch p:ins, and againſt much 
©"; thoſe that grow on the 
cs as are much preferable to 
geme « the vallies. It is now a 
ates ante food of the people; and 
bike free, has, in many 


h tb a been ſubſtituted for the uſe 
m. 


the water and ſoil, and the quan- 


MANNERS of the SHEPHERDS of SWITZERLAND. [79] 


„The Alpine bean is delicious, 
and, perhaps, the plant that may 
be called here the moſt profitable. 
It is ground into flour, of which 
they make bread; its leaves ſerve 
to feed the ſheep, and its ſtalk is 
uſed to litter their ſtables. 

« Since the introduction of the 
commerce of cheeſe, the cultiva- 
tion of corn has been yearly de- 
creaſing ; and now there is not a 

lough to be found in the country. 
Here and there little patches of 
ground are ſown with hemp and 
flax, and others with wheat and bar- 
ley. The land is once dunged, 
then turhed up with a ſpade, and 
frequently produces an increaſe 
from fix to twelve, in wheat; and 
in barley, from eight to twenty: 
oats and rye are quite unknown z 
and even the ſmall quantity of corn 
that is ſowed, is owing to the want 
of ſtraw for their beds. 

« Whillt the inacceſſible receſſes 
of their mounrains ſeemed to cut off 
all communication with the reſt of 
mankind, the hoarding up of their 


cheeſe was, among them, the only 


ſign of wealth and riches. I re- 
ceived one in a preſent, made in 
1543, but it was hard and taſteleſs as 
a ſtick. Wheat bread was ſeldom 
baked ; and that of the country was 
a thick dry barley cake, which 
would keep the whole year round, 
and when ſopped in the firſt whey, 
was conſidered as a delicacy, A 
quantity of this is even now taken 
by every family to the mountains, 
„Hemp and flax thrive wonder- 
fully, though there 1s ſeldom more 
ſown than is conſumed in domeſtic 
uſes. The commerce of linen cloth 
is entirely neglected; and this offers 
ſuch various employment for the 
poor, that I could wiſh to ſee their 
charity changed into the price of 
labour, and new ſources of nouriſh- 


ment opened, iuſtead of the preſent. 


ones 
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ones exhauſted by the repeated de- 
mands of idleneſs, poverty, and 
pilgrimage. 

„The cultivation of fruit-trees 
is little attended to; and the ope- 
rations of the dairy ſeem to have 
rendered them indifferent to all 
others. Plum, cherry, pear and 
apple trees, are ſcattered here and 
there, but are no where collected 
into an orchard. Since a very cold 
winter that deſtroyed many of them, 
they have never been replaced by 
new plants ; and every part of the 
country partakes of this prejudicial 
neglect. Their wood is equally 
ferviceable, their ſhade leſs huriful 
than that of the fir ; and its neigh- 
bourhood affects. no other ſort of 
cultivation. 

* In the German parts of Sa- 
nenland, they boil cherries with 
cloves and cinnamon to a degree of 
paſte, which will keep good for 
thirty years. Mixed with a few 
grains of muſtard ſegd, and other 
ſpices, they uſe it as a ſweet muſ- 
tard ; and beaten together with ſpices 
and juniper berries, they allow it to 
ferment in water, and drink it as a 
red beer. 

« But it is difficult to ſay how 
far nature in ſome reſpects, and 


- pium, is roaſted by a ſlow fire, ; 


their happineſs and ! 

others, check the BN gry 
advantages theſe people might 6 
Joy. For want of ſome regulai 
about their woods, whole foreſt; 
cut, and uſed for palings, to incl 
their meadows : theſe ſoon en 
rotten and uſeleſs even for fuel; 
they have not learnt to repair th 
loſs, with the raſpberry and «| 
rant buſh, which, rogether with 
wild roſe, every where offer th 
impenetrable brambles. 

% Madder grows here wild 
high; the Miagnum ſativum, 
the Lathyrus tuberoſus, whoſe 1 
is ſo commonly eat in Berlin, Clo 
and Maſtricht is very frequent. 
Chycorea intybus, and {cabiola | 


then ground and drank as coffee, 

„If we compare, however, t 
land with other more fertile 
tricts, though it may appear to 
far behind them in culture and | 
pulation, yet the compariſon 
certainly end in its favour. Deſ 
have been changed into meado 
and rich paſtures have ſucceed 
barren woods, Laws da much, 
friend; genius ſtill more; but 
ners more than all.” 


* —_ 
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The MANNER of LIFE of the different INHABITANTS WM, 
VIRGINIA. EY. 


[From Captain SMyTu's Tour in the United States of America.] 


60 O give an idea of the man- 
ner in which a white man 
ſpends his time in this country, a 
deſcription is neceſſary of each de- 
gree in life. | 
© The gentleman of fortune riſes 
about nine o'clock : he perhaps 
may make an excurſion to walk as 


far as his ſtables to ſee his horſes, 


» 
- 


which is ſeldom more than i 
ards from his houſe ; he retum 
breakfaſt, between nine and | 
which is generally tea or co 
bread and butter, and very { 
ſlices of veniſon ham, or hung! 
He then lies down on a pallat 
the floor, in the cooleſt room 1 
houſe, in his ſhirt and trouſers0 
4 


« necro at his head, and an- 
T his feet, to fan him, and 
of the flies, Berween twelve. 
Fe de takes a draught of bom- 
or toddy, a liquor compoſed of 
u ſugar, rum, and nutmeg, 
"Nis made weak, and kept cool : 
fines between two and three, 
it every table, whatever elſe 
my be, a ham and greens or 
hve, 13 always a ſtanding diſh ; 
linger he drinks cyder, toddy, 
b, port, claret, and madeira, 
generally excellent here. 
ine drank ſome few glaſſes of 
oy. dinner, he returns to his 
kt, with his two blacks to fan 
and continues to drink toddy, 
lpgaree, all the afternoon : he 
not always drink tea: between 
and ten in the evening, he eats 
br ſupper of milk and fruit, or 
x ſugar, and fruit, &c. and 
of immediately retires to bed, 
the night; in which, if it be 
furniſhed with muſketoe cur- 
1 he is generally ſo moleſted 
the heat, and harraſſed and 
fenced with thoſe pernicious in- 
& the muſketoes, that he receives 
t little refreſhment from ſleep. 

® This is his general way of live 
in his family, when he has no 
Any. No doubt many differ 
uit, ſome in one reſpect, ſome 
ather ; hut more follow it than 
bot, 

The lower, and many of the 
ing claſſes, live very differ- 
F A man in this line riſes in 
mraing about fix o'clock ; he 
inks a julap, made of rum, 
, and ſugar, but very ſtrong ; 
te walks, or more generally 
round his plantation, views 
ock, and all his crop, break- 
baut ten o'clock, on cold tur- 
1 ld meat, fried homminy, 
Land eyder, ham, bread, and 
F 4M coffee, or chocolate, 
13%. 


U 


ch is 


8 
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which laſt, however, is ſeldom 
taſted but by the women, The reſt 
of the day he ſpends much in the 
ſame manner before deſcribed in a 
man of the firit rank; only cyder 
ſupplies the place of wine at din- 
ner, and he eats no ſupper; they, 
never even think of it. The wo- 
men very ſeldom drink tea in the 
afternoon; the men never. 

„The poor negro flaves alone 
work hard, and fare ſtill harder. It 
is aſtoniſhing, and unaccountable to 
conceive what an amazing degree 
of faigue theſe poor, but happy, 
wretches do undergo, and can ſup- 

rt, He is called up in the morn- 
ing at day-break, and is ſeldom al- 
lowed time enough io ſwallow three 
mouthfuls of homminy, or hoe- 
cake, but is driven out immediately 
to the field to hard labour ; at which 
he continues, without intermiſſion, 
until noon ; and it is obſerved, as a 
ſingular circumſtance, that they al- 
ways carry out a piece of fire with 
them, and kindle one juſt by their 
work, let the weather be ever fo 
haz and ſultry, About noon is the 
time he eats his dinner, and he is 
ſeldom allowed an hour for that 
purpole, 
miny and ſalt, and, if his maſter 
be a man of humanity, he has a 
little fat, ſkimmed milk, ruſty ba- 
con, or fals herring to reliſh his 
homminy, or hoe-cake, which kind 
maſters allow their flaves twice a 
week : but the number of thoſe, it 
is much to be lamented, are very 
few; for the poor ſlave generally 
fares the worſe for his maſter's 
riches, which conſiſting of land and 
negroes, their numbers increaſe 
their hardſhips, and diminiſh their 
value to the proprietor ; the expence 
precluding an extenſion of indul- 
gence and liberality. 

6 They then return to ſevere la- 
bour, which continues in the field 

F until 


His meal conſiſts of home 


* 


4 
' 
, 
: 
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until duſk in the evening, when 
they repair to the tobacco-houſes, 
where each has his taſk in ſtripping 
allotted him, that employs him for 
ſome hours. If it be found, next 
morning, that he has neglected, 
ſlighted, or not performed his la- 
bour, he is tied up, and receives a 
number of laſhes, on his bare back, 
moſt ſeverely inflicted, at the diſ- 
cretion of thoſe unfeeling ſons of 
barbarity, the overſeers, who are 
permitted to exercife an unlimited 
dominion over them, phe het 

„It is late at night before he 
returns to bis ſecond ſcanty meal, 
and even the time taken up at it 
encroaches upon his hours of fleep, 
which, altogether, do never exceed 
eight in number for eating and re- 
poſe. 

© But inſtead of retiring to reſt, 
as might naturally be concluded he 
would be glad to do, he generally 
ſets out from home, and walks hx 
or ſeven miles in the night, be the 
weather ever ſo ſultry, to a'negroe 
dance, in which he performs with 
aſtoniſhing agility, and the moſt 
vigorous exertions, keeping time 
and cadence, moſt. exactly, with 
the muſic of a banjor (a large hol- 
low inſtrument with thee ſtrings), 
and a quaqua (ſomewhat reſembling 
a drum), until he exhauſts him- 
ſelf, and ſcarcely has time, or 
ſtrength, to retur,, home before the 
hour he is called forth to toil next 
morning. 

„When he ſleeps, his comforts 
are equally miſerable and limited; 
for he lies on a bench, or on the 


roman, with only an old ſcanty 


ingle blanket, and not always even 


that, to ſerve both for his bed and 
his covering, Nor is his clothing 


leſs niggardly and wretched, being 
nothing but a ſhirt and trouſers, 
made of- coarſe thin hard hempen 


ſkuff in the ſummer, with the addi» 
6 


is generally every two or . 


be entirely paſſive, nor dare any 


tion of a. ſordid Woollen 
breeches, and moth, the 2 
„The female ſlaves fare, labs 
and repoſe, juſt in the ſame m 
ner : even when they breed, wh 


years, they ſeldom loſe more | 
a week's work thereby, either in 
delivery, or ſuckling the child, 

In ſubmiſſion to injury and 
ſults, they are likewiſe obliged 


them reſiſt, or even defend him 
againſt the whites, if they ſpe 
attack him without the ſmalleſt | 
vocation ; for the law directs 3 
groe's arm to be ſtruck off, 
raiſes it againſt a white pe 
ſhould it be only in his own defer 
againſt the moſt wanton and wie 
barbarity and outrage. 

„% Yet, notwithſtanding this 
grading fituation, and rigid {| 
rity to which fate has ſubjected 
wretched race, they are cert; 
devoid of care, and actually ai. 
jovial, contented, and happy. | 
tunately it is indeed for them, 
they are bleſſed with this eaſy, 
tisfied diſpolition of mind; elle 
man nature, unequal to the wel 
muſt ſink under the preſſure of 
complicated mrſery and wretched 

Having had occafivn 
than once to 'mention homnt 
hoe- cake, &c. it may not be 
proper at this time to obſerve, 
homminy is an American dith, 
of Indian corn, freed from 
huſks, boiled whole, along 1 
ſmall proportion of a large it 
French beans, until it become 
moſt a pulp: it is in gel 
uſe, and to my taſte, very 4 
able. Hoe-cake is Indiau « 
ground into meal, Kneaded 
dough, and baked on a hot, b 
iron hoe. This is alſo in con 
ule, and, to my palate, extre 
harſli and unpleaſant.“ 


E Virginians are generous, 
Ee hoſpitable, and 
gb rery liberal ſentimente. 
There is a greater diſtinction 
wed between the different 
F of life here, than perhaps in 
of the reſt of the colomies ; 
bes that ſpirit of equality, and 
lung principle, which pervades 
neateſt part of America, pre- 
Ito ſuch an extent in Virginia. 
However, there appear to be 
three degrees of rank amongſt 
te inhabitants, excluſive of the 


' The firſt conſiſts of gentlemen 
& beſt families and fortunes in 
colony, who are here much 
ereſpetable and numerous than 
ny other province in America. 
tin general have had a liberal 
tion, poſſeſs enlightened un- 
dings, and a thorough know- 
t of the world, that furniſhes 


ters and converſation, highly 
ther advantage in exterior, 
ch no viciflitude of fortune or 
can diveſt them of ; they be- 
Kully, according to my ideas, 
butt agreeable and beſt compa- 
ends, and neighbours, that 
Ihe deſired. ; 

The greater number of them 
beit carriages, and have hand- 
lerrices of plate; but they 


ls ſets of elegant and beau- 
| dotſes, 

Taoſe of the ſecond degree in 
= 1ry numerous, being per- 
ut the inhabitants, and con- 
ſch a variety, ſingularity, 
ure of chgracters, that thp 
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tuith an eaſe and freedom of 


Without exception, have ſtuds, - 


CHARACTER and great HOSPITALITY of the VIR- 
GINIANs. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


exact general criterion and leading 


feature can ſcarcely be aſcertained. 


„However, they are generous, 
friendly, and hoſpitable in the ex- 


treme; but mixed with an ap- 


pearance of rudeneſs, ferocity, and 


| haughtineſs, which is in fact only 


a want of poliſh, occaſioned by their 
deficiences in education, and in 
knowledge of mankind, as well as 
by their general intercourſe with 
ſlaves, over whom they are\accul- 


tomed to Exerciſe an harſh and abs 


ſolute command. 

Many of them poſſeſs fortunes 
ſuperior to ſome ot the firſt rank, 
but their families are-not ſo ancient, 
nor reſpectable; a circumſtance here 
held in ſome eftimation. 

© They are all exceſſively at- 


tached to every ſpecies of ſport, . 


gaming, and diſſipation, particu- 
larly horſe-racing, and that moſt 
barbarous of all diverſions, that pe- 


culiar ſpecies of cruelty, cock-fight- 


ing. 
%« In ſhort, take them all toge- 
ther, they form a ſtrange combina 


tion of incongruous contradictory : 


qualities, and principles directly op- 
poſite; the beſt and the worſt, the 
moſt valuable and the moſt worth- 


| leſs, elegant accompliſhments and 


ſavage brutality, being in many of 


them moſt unaccountably blended, - 


« Yet indeed, notwithſtanding 
this apparent inconfiitency of cba- 
racer, principle, and conduct, num- 
bers of them are truly valuable 
members of focicty, and few, of 


none, deficient in the excellencjey 


of the intellectual faculties, and a 
natural genius, which, though in g 
great meaſure unimprovedy js gener 
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rally bright and ſplendid in an un- 
common degree. 

„The third, or lower claſs of 
the people (who ever compoſe the 
bulk of mankind), are in Virginia 
more few in number, in proportion 
to the reſt of the inhabitants, than 
perhaps in any other country in the 
univerſe. Even theſe are kind, hoſ- 
pitable, and generous ; yet illiberal, 
noiſy, and rude, | 
| &. They are much addicted to in- 
ebriety, and averſe to labour. 

„They are likewiſe over-bur- 
dened with an impertinent and in- 
ſuperable curiofity, that renders 
them peculiarly diſagreeable and 
troubleſome to ftranyers : yet theſe 
undefirable qualities they poſſeſs b 
no means in an equal degree with 
the generality of the inhabitants of 
New England, whoſe religion and 

overnment have encouraged, and 
indeed inſtituted and eſtabhſhed, a 
kind of inquiſition, of forward im- 
pertinence and prying intruſion, 
againſt every perſon that may be 
compelled to paſs through that trou- 
bleſome, illiberal country: from 
which deſcription, however, there 
are no doubt many exceptions. 

«© To communicate an idea of the 
general hoſpitality that prevails in 
Virginia, and indeed through all 
the ſouthern provinces, it may not 
be improper to repreſent ſome pecu- 
liar cuſtoms that are univerſal : for 
inſtance : 

„% If a traveller, even a negroe, 
obſerves an orchard full of fine 
fruit, either apples or peaches, in, 
or near his way, he alights, with- 
out ceremony, and fills his pockets, 
or even a bag, if he has one, with- 
out aſking permiffion ; and if the 
proprietor ſhould ſee him, he is not 
in the leaſt offended, but makes him 

rfectly welcome, and aſſiſts him 
in chooſing out the fineſt fruit. 

„But this is leſs to be admired 


of the VIRGINIANS, 


at, when it is conſidered that | 
is no ſale here for any Kind of fr; 
and the fineſt peaches imavin; 
are ſo abundant, that the inhat 
ants daily feed their hoys with t 
during the ſeaſon. 

In the time of reſſing eyt 
if a traveller ſflould call, to eng 
his way, he is generally offeret 
much fine eyder as he can drink 
ſrequently requeſted'roſtay all yig 
and made heartily drunk into 
bargain, if he chooſes it, 

« When a perſon of more g 
teel figure than common calls at 
ordinary (the name of their in 
for refreſhment and lodging f 
night, as ſoon as any of the per 
men of fortune in the neighb 
hood hears of it, he either co 
for him himſelf, or ſends hi 
polite and preſſing invitation to 
houſe, where he meets with e 
tainment and accommodation, 
nitely ſuperior, in every reſpect 
what he could have received at 
inn. If he ſhould happen to be 
tigued with travelling, he is tre 
in the moſt hoſpitable and ge 
manner; and his fervants and he 
alſo fare plenteouſly, for as lo 
time as he chooſes to ſtay, All 
is done with the beſt grace in 
able, without even a hint þ 
thrown out of a curiohty or wi 
know his name. : 

„ However, it muſt be ack 
ledged, that many of the ſe 
and almoſt all the lower claſs 0 
people, are ignorant in the 
treme, 

Their ſentiments, and all 
ideas are illiberal, narrow, aud 
trated ; occaſioned by their 
tive ſituation, confined to 1 

compaſs, and very limited fph 
knowledge, wherein the ſame 
jets are ever preſented to 
view, without any variation, ch 
or novelty ; being thereby prec 


\ more general . intercourſe 
u the world, and the different 
hers of ſociety at large. 

« abour the commencement of 
t lite unfortunate | diſturbances, 
{ inauſpicious hoſtilities, the A- 
cin congreſs pretended to have 
aleulation made of the numbers 
| the inhabitants in each pro- 
"oe and colony included within 
a Comination, which they pub- 

| 

« But I have always concluded 
ofenfible enumeration of theys 
be greatly exaggerared, purpoſe- 
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ly to magnify their reſources, num- 
bers, and proweſs. 
© In that oſtentatious calcula- 


.tion, Virginia was repreſented to 


contain ſix hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand inhabitants; of which nearly 
two thirds are blacks, 

© I computed the true number 
of ſouls in Virginia to be then about 
five. hundred thouſand in the whole, 
with a ſimilar proportion of ſlaves 
included ; and they have certainly 
decreaſed in population fince that 
time. 


—_— ___—_——_ 


HE general character of the 
Indians is, that they are 
Ay, ſeulible, reſolute, very ſuſ- 
10us, and ery vindictive, 

4 An Indian will travel on foot 
biudr.d miles, through the 
nds, in ight and darkneſs, ſe- 
ung himſelt during the day, to 
enge an injury done to his rela- 
* or to any one of his tiibe. 

* However in every thing, but 
r cruel and revengeful . diſpo- 
n, | admire and reſpect the real 
nter of the native uncivilized 
uncorrupted Indians. 

* Their ſentiments, with all the 
hantages of poor inexpreſſive 
gage, and of, what is worſe, a 
dull, and deficient interpreta- 
contain and convey the moſt 
nel, noble, ſpirited, and juſt 
* delivered in that beautiful 
tlexant ſimplicity and allegori- 
figures of explanation, which 
Wnity and grace to the ſub- 
nd are ſo much admired in 
Dole and ſacred ſcriptures of 
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[From the ſame Work.] 


the Chriſtians, in the Jewiſh Tal- 
mud, the Mahometan Alcoran, and 
in all the oriental writings. 

Their ſenſual appetites how- 
ever they have no great command 
of, eſpecially inebriation, which 
they are parucularly addicted to. 

„ But the truth is, they are cor- 
rupted by the whites ; for they copy 
after, and fall into our vices ; thele 
appearing in the moſt conſpicuous 
point of view : and I am afraid that 
our external virtues are ſo few, and 
even theſe ſo difficult to be diſco- 
vered, that the poor Indians can- 


not diſtinguiſh any of them to fol - 


low after. 

„They have alſo been fo treach- 
erouſly and barbaroufly maſſacred by 
the whites, and ſo often deceived 
by them, that the memory thereof 
is carefully preſerved, and hand- 
ed down from father to ſon, in 
order to keep the riſing race ſuf- 
ficiently on their guard againſt 
our future ſnares and treacherous 
deſigns. 
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true cauſe of the great caution, 
and complete diſſimulation the In- 
dians are become ſo perfectly maſ- 
ters of. 

Indeed they have arrived at fo 
eminent a degree of duplicity, and 
diſguiſing their ſentiments and in- 
tentions, that without the aſſiſtance 
of the arts of writing, reading, or 
committing their thoughts and tranſ- 
actions to record, they far excel us 
at our own weapons of ſubtilty, 
craft, and precaution. | 

6 In ſhort, they are zealous ſteady 
friends; but rigorous implacable 
enemies, until ſatisfaction or repa- 
ration be made them for the injury 
they think they have ſuſtained, 

+ However let their inclinations 
at this preſent time be either ami- 
cable or hoſtile, they all are not 
now ſufficiently powerful, either to 
contend againſt the whites in arms, 
or to do them any other material in- 
Jury. | 
„% Whites who behave to them 
with uprightneſs and affability are 
greatly reſpected by them, and 
obtain an amazing influence over 
them. 

« But they muſt firſt be ſuffici- 
ently convinced of the integrity 
and difintereſtedneſs of the perſon ; 
after which they are more at the 
command of ſuch a man than of one 
of their own chiets, | 

„ Kings they have none, and the 
principal men of their nation be- 
come ſuch by their merit alone, 
'Than this there is no other prece- 
dence, or difference of rank among 
Indians. 

„ They enjoy the ſweets of li- 
berty and freedom in the truc{t 
ſenſe, and certainly are not guilty 
of the many iniquitous and ſcan— 
dalous vices that diſgraee Chtiſtian- 
ity and Europeans, | 
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* This I look upon to be the 


tenſive river, whoſe greater e 


ans have the greateſt averſy 


nothing is more common th 


- have the real Britiſh or Frene 


Their numbers on this fe 
Miſſiſſippi are conſiderable. 

“ From the Gulf of Meret 
the Lakes of Canada inclyfyd 
is computed there may be at 
thirty-five thouſand warriors, 

« Beyond the Miſtiffippi xt 
are much more numerous, and 
people, that have travelled 
ſay they are very open and hi 
table. 

The little intercourſe bet 
them, in that diſtant country, 
Europeans, | renders- them let; 
picious, leſs ſubtle and deſig 
and not fo cruel and vindich 
thoſe on the eaſtern ſide of that 


| 


rience, communication and t 
actions with the whites pr 
thoſe pernicious effects. A rep 
more ſevere upon us than on th 

„Here I muſt beg leave to 
one particular obſervation : 
from what has been ſaid, it 0 
be thought that the Indians | 
particular diſlike to Europeans 
than to the whites born in 
rica: but the very reverſe cg 
is the truth, for it is the whit 
tives of the country that the 


and by whom they have been 
ten molt treacherouſly and b 
oully uſed, 

+ The white Americans 
have the moſt rancorous ant 
to the whole race of Indians 


hear them talk of extirpatng WR... | 

totally from the face of the On. 

men, women, and children, 
&« The Indians indeed don 
ar to entertain any diſlike . 

Ib, icin or French, I mean 

that we natives of Europe 


8 averſion to them, 
ritiſh Americaus have. 
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1mtions in North America, with able to collect, are as follow: 
numbers of their fighting men, 


nd between the Ouabache and the Mifliflippi | 
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he names of the different In- from the beſt authority I have been 


Vames of the Nations. Situation. Warriors. 
ſhe Choctaws or Flatheads On the Mobile 4500 
e Natches and 150 
de Chickeſaws Miſſifippi 7 50 
e Cherokzes, behind Sduth- Carolina ; 2500 
e Catawbas, between North and South-Carolina 150 


ie Puntias, a wandering tribe on both ſides of the Miſhſhppi 800 
e Kaſquvaſquias, or Illinois in general, on the Illinois river J * 


e Prankiſhaws On the 250 
e Ouachtenons 4 20 
be Kikapous n | 300 
e Shawneſe, on the Siotto „„ 
he Delawares, on the weſt of the Ohio 300 
te Miamis, on the Miſamis river, falling into Lake Erie and ; 1 
the Miniamis | 35 
e upper Creeks, back of Georgia 5 
ke middle Creeks, behind Weſt- Florida 400 
luer Creeks, in Eaſt- Florida ws 
te Caouitas, on the eaſt of the river Alibamous 700 
ke Al.bamous, on the weſt of the Alibamous | 609 
te Akanſaws, on the Akanſaw river falling into the Miſſiſſipi 
m the weſt ſide 5 2 
e Ajoves, north of the Miſſouri 1000 
c Paddoucas, weſt of the Miſſiſſippi 500 
* white Panis South of the 2020 
e freckled or pricked Panis J Miffourt 2000 
te Canſes South of 160 
e Vayes ö the 600 
te Grandes Eaux Miſſouri 1000 
e Miſſouri, upon the river Miſſouri | 3200 
ie Sioux of the woods towards the heads of i 800 
e Soux of the meadows 0 the Miſſiſſippi 2500 
e Blancs, Farbus, or white Indians with beards 1500 
e Aſliniboils tar north near the lakes 1500 
e Chriſtaneaux of the ſame name 3000 
t Ouiſcantins, on a river of that name that falls into the 
Nilthppi on the eaſt lide ; 550 
e Miſcouteus 1 : 380 
te dakis South of Puans Bay 400 
e Mechecouakis | 250 
We Avg; 71 : 

: = * or the V ildoat Indians Near Pucans Bay : 50 
eU tewatamis; near St. Joſeph's River, and Detroit 350 
„M leſagues, or River Indians, being wandering 2 2000 
ac babes Huron and Sup-rior 
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Names of the Nations Situation, 
The Ottabwas ro the Lakes Superior 
The Chipwas and Michigan 


The Wiandots, near Lake Erie 


The Six Nations, or as the French call them, the Iroquois, 
on the frontiers of New - Vork, &c. , 
The Round-headed Indians, near the head of the Ottahwa River 2570 


The Algonquins, near the above 
The Nipiflins, near the above alſo 


900 
300 


1900 


% 


300 


The Chalas = 
The Amehites St. Laurence Indians, on the $50 
The Michmacks back of Nova-Scotia, &c. 70 
The Abenaquis | 2 | 350 
The Conawaghrunas, near the falls of St. Lewis | 200 


44 This being the whole number 
of men fit for bearing arms, from 
hence we may be enabled to form 
ſome idea of the number of all 
the Indian inhubitants, men, wo- 
men and children, on the continent 
of North America ; which calcu- 
lation, however, | am ready to con- 
feſs can be but rather a vague con- 
jecture. 

« There being fiſty- eight thou- 
ſand nine hundred and thirty war- 
riors, it is computed that about one- 
third of the fame number more are 
old men unfit for bearing arms, 
which makes the number of males 
come to maturity amount to about 
eighty-cight thouſand five hundred 
and ſeventy ; and multiplied by fix 
will produce five = and thirty- 
one thouſand four hundred and 


twenty, which I conſider as t 
whole number of ſouls, viz, me 
women, and children, of all | 
Indian nations that are come 
any degree within our knowled 
throughout the continent of No 
America. 

« It is a moſt melancholy cor 
deration to reflect, that theſe { 
are all that remain of the ma 
millions of natives, or aborigi 
inhabitants with which this 
continent was peopled when firſt 
covered by the Whites; and tl 
even theſe will ſoon be extfht 
totally annihilated, conſidering 
amazingly rapid depopulation th 
have hitherto experienced, f 
that (to them) fatal period, or 
of the firſt arrival of the White: 
America,” 


— 


Varzeus PARTICULARS concerning the MANNERS and C 
TOMS of the INHABI | ANTS of the SANDWICH Iflnds 


[From the Third Volume of Captain Coox's Voyage to the F. 
Ocean, ] 


40 HE inhabitants of the Sand- 


| wich Iſlands are undoubt- Friendly Iſlands, Eaſter Iland, 
edly of the ſame race with thoſe of the Marqueſas; a race that poſſet 
| . 


* 


New Zealand, the Society 


intermixture, all the 
E. between the latitudes 
outh, and 20% North, and 
Encen the ongitudes of 84 and 
10 Laſt. This fact, which, ex- 
mordin ry 4$ it is, might be thought 
afcientl) proved by the striking 
fnilarity of their manners and 
oltems, and the general reſem- 
lune of their perſons, is eſtabliſh- 
, beyond all controverſy, by the 
ſolute identity of their Language, 
© From what continent they 
ajvigally emigrated, and by what 
feps they have ſpread through fo 
lt a ſpace, thoſe who are curious 
i diſqui . tions of this natu'e. may 
petha,s not find it very dithcult to 
njecture, It has been already 
dſerred, that they bear ſtrong 
nals of affinity to ſome of the 
Indian tribes, ti:at inhabit the La- 
bones and Caroline Iflands ; and 
the ſame affinity may ugain be 
med amongſt the Battas and the 
ils. When thete vents hap- 
rec, is not ſo eaſy to aſcertain : 
t nz probably not very lately, as 
key are ex remely populous, and 
ue no tradition of their own ori- 
zn, hut what is perfectly fabu- 
ous ; whilſt, on the other hand, 
de unadulterated ſtate of their ge- 
eral language, and the fimplicity 
wich ſtill prevails in their cuſtoms 
u manners, ſeem to indicate, that 
| could not have been at any very 
ant period. 

* The natives of theſe iflands 
„in general, above the middle 
be, and well made: they walk 
ry gracefully, run nimbly, and 
ſr capable of bearing great fa- 
fie; though, upon the whole, 
i men are ſomewhat inferior, in 
fat of ftrength and activity, to 
e Friend! Mader and the wo- 
a.leſs delicately limbed than 
boſe of Otuheite. Their com- 
non is rather darker than that 
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of the Otaheiteans, and they are 
not altogether ſo handſome a people. 
However, many of both ſexes had 
fine open countenances ; and the 
women, in particular, had good 
eyes and teeth, and a ſweetneſs and 
ſenſibility of look, which rendered 
them very engaging. Their hair 
is of a browniſh black, and neither 


uniformly ſtraight, like that of the 


Indians of America, nor uniformly 
curling, as amongſt the African 
negrocs, but varying, in this re- 
ſpect, like the hair of Europeans. 
One ſtriking peculiarity, in the 
features of every part of this great 
nation, I da not remember to have 
ſeen any where mentioned, which 
is, that, even in the handſomeſt 
faces, there is always à fulneſs of 
the noltril, without any flatneſs or 
ſpreading of. the noſe, that diſtin- 
guiſhes them from Europeans. It 
is not improbable that this may be 
the effect of their uſual mode of ſa- 
lutation, which is performed 
preſſing the ends of their noſes to- 
gertner, 

„The ſame ſuperiority that is 
obſervable in the perſons of the 
Erees, through all the other iflands, 
is found alſo here, Thoſe whom 
we ſaw were, without exception, 

erfectly well formed; whereas the 
— ort, beſides their general in- 
feriority, are ſubject to all the va- 
riety of make and figure that is 
ſeen in the populace of other coun- 
tries. Inſtances of deformity are 
more frequent here than in any of 
the other iſlands, Whilſt we were 
cruiſing off Owhyhee, two dwarfs 
came on board, one an old man, 
jour feet two inches high, but ex- 


aftly proportioned, and the other a 


woman, nearly of the ſame height. 
We afterward ſaw three natives, 


who were hump backed, and a 


young man, born without hands 
or teet, Squinting is alſo very 


common 
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common amongſt them; and a 
man, who, they ſaid, had been 
born bliad, was brought to us to 
be cured. Belides theſe particular 
imperfections, they are, in gene- 
ral, very ſubject to boils and ul- 
cers, which we attributed to the 
great quantity of ſalt they eat with 
their ficſh and fiſh. The Erees are 
very free from theſe complaints; 
but many of them ſuffer ſtill more 
dreadful effects from the immode- 
ratc uſe of the ava. | 
At may be thought extremely 
difficult to form any probable con- 
jectures reſpecting the population 
of iſlands, with many parts of which 
we are but imperfectly acquainted. 
There are, however, two circum- 
ſtances, that take away much of 
this objection : the firſt is, that the 
Interior parts of the country are 
entirely uninhabited ; ſo that, if 
the number of the inhabitants along 
the coaſt be known, the whole will 
be pretty accurately determined. 
The other 1s, that there are no 
towns of any confiderable ſize, the 
habitations of the natives being 
pretty equally diſperſed in ſmall 
villages round all their coaſts, It 
is on this ground that I ſhall ven- 
ture at a rough calculation of the 
number of perſons in this group of 
iſlands. 
„ The bay of Karakakooa, in 
Owhyhec, 1s three miles in extent, 
and contains four, villages of about 
eighty houſes each; upon an ave- 
rage, in all three hundred and 
twenty; beſides a number of ſtrag- 
gling houſes; which may make the 
whole amount to three hundred 
and fifty. From the frequent op- 
portunities J had of informing my- 
elf on this head, I am convinced 
that fix perſons to a houſe is a very 
moderate allowance; ſo that, on 
this calculation, the country about 
the bay contains two thouſand one 


hundred ſouls, To theſe may 

added fifty families, or three un 
dred perſons, which I conceive tg 
be nearly the number employed j 
the interior parts of the country 
amongſt their plantations ; maki..q 
in all two thouſand four hundred 
If, therefore, this number he ; 
plied to the whole extent of cod 
round the iſland, deducting a quar 
ter for the uninhabited parts, f 
will be found to contain one — 
dred and ny thouſand, By th 
ſame mode of calculation, the ref 
of the iſlands will be found to cor 
tain the following numbers: 


Owhyhee 150,999 
Mowee 65,400 
Woahoo 42C0 
Atoo1 ; 544900 
Morotoi 36,000 
Onecheow 10,000 
Ranai 20,400 
Orechoug 44000 


— _— 


Total of inhabitants 400, o00 


„ am pretty confident, th: 
in this calculation, I have not e 
ceeded the truth in the tot 
amount, : 

% Notwithſtanding the irrep 
able loſs we ſuffered from the fu 
den reſentment and violence 
theſe people, yet, in juſtice to the 
general conduct, it muſt be ackno 
leged, that they are of the md 
mild and affectionate diſpoſition 
equally remote from the ext: 
levity and fickleneſs of the Ota 
te.ns, and the diſtant gravity 
reſerve of the inhabitants ot 
Friendly Iflands. They appear 
live in the utmoſt harmony 4 
friendihip with one another, 
women, who had children, . 
remarkable for their tender 
conſtant attention to them; 
the men would often lend theft 
fiſtance in thoſe domeſtic «tn 


dich a willingneſs that does credit 
ir feelings. 
pt 33 however, be obſerved, 
an they fall very ſhort of the 
ther iſlanders in that beſt teſt of 
-:ilization, the reſpect paid to the 
women. Here they are not only 
leprived of the privilege of eating 
with the men, but the beſt ſorts of 
od are tabooed, or forbidden 
dem. They are not allowed to eat 


nd ſome ſpecies of the plantains ; 
ud we were told that a poor girl 
et a terrible beating for having 
tuen, on board our ſhip, one of 
eſe interdlicted articles, In their 
bomeftic lite they appear to live 
almoſt entirely by themſelves, and 
thouzh we did not obſerve any in- 
fances 0: perſorml ill treatment, 
ret it was evident they had little 
regard or attention paid them. 

« The great hoſpitality and kind- 
refs with which we were received by 
them, have been already frequently 
remarked ; and indeed they make the 
principal part of our tranſactions 
wth them, Whenever we came 
om ſhore, there was a conſtant ſtrug- 
de who ſhould be moſt forward in 
ming us little preſents, bringing 
rireſhments, or ſhewing ſome other 
narc of their reſpect. The old 
people never failed of receiving us 
mth tears of joy; ſeemed highly 
mutfied with being allowed to 
ouch us, and were conſtantly mak- 
ug compariſons between them- 
lies and us, with the ſtrongeſt 
marks of humility, The young 
men were not leſs kind and en- 
feng, and, till they found, not- 
miWanding our utmoſt endeavours 
v prevent it, that they had reaſon 
"repent of our acquaintance, at- 
ined 'themſelves to us without 
lie leaſt reſerve, | 

In juice, however, to the 
it mult be obſerved, that theſe 
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zork, turtle, ſeveral kinds of fiſh, 


ladies were probably all of the lower 
claſs of the people; tor | am ſtrong- 
ly inclined to believe, that, ex- 
cepting the few, whoſe names are 
mentioned in the courſe of our nar- 
rative, we did not ſee any woman of 
rank during our ſtay amongſt them. 

+ Their natural capacity ſeems, 
in no reſpect, below the common 
ſtandard of mankind. Their im- 
provements 1n agricultureaand the 
perfection of their manufactures, 
are certainly adequate, to the cir- 
cumſtances of their fituation, and 
the natural advantages they enjoy. 
Tae eager curiofity with which 
they attended the armourer's forge, 
and the many expedients they had 
invented, even before we left the 
lands, for working the iron they 
had procured from us into ſuch 
forms as were beſt adapted to their 
purpoles, were ſtrong proofs of do- 
cility and ingenuity. 

«© Our unfortunate friend, Ka- 
neena, poſſeſſed a degree of judi- 
cious curioſity, and a quickneſs of 
conception, Which, was rarely met 
with amongſt theſe people. He 
was very inquiſitive after our cuſ- 
toms and manners; aſked aſter our 
king; the nature of our govern- 
ment ; our numbers; the method 
of building our ſhips ; our houſes ; 
the produce of our country ; whe- 
ther we had wars, with whom, and 
on what occaſions, and in what 
manner they were carried on; who 
was our God; and many other 
queſizons of the ſame nature, which 
indicated an underſtanding of great 
comprehenſion, 

+ We met with two inſtances of 
perſons difordered in their minds, 
the one a man at Owhyhee, the 
other a woman at Onecheow, It 
appeared, from the particular at- 
tention and reſpect paid to them, 
that the opinion of their being in- 
ſpired by the Divinity, which ob- 

tains 
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tains among moſt of the nations of 
the Eaſt, is alſo received here. 

„% Though the cuſtom of eating 
the bodies of their enemies be not 
known, by politive evidence, to 
exiſt in any of the South Sea iſlands, 
except New Zealand, yet it 1s ex- 
tremely probable that it was ori- 
ginally prevalent in them all. The 
ſacrificing human victims, which 
ſeems evidently to be a relic of 
this horrid practice, ſtill obtains 
univerſally amougſt theſe iſlanders; 
and it is eaſy to conceive why the 
New Zealanders ſhould retain the 
repaſt, which was probably the laſt 
act of theſe ſhocking rites, longer 
than the reſt of their tribe, who 
were ſituated in more mild and 
fruitful climates. As the inhabi- 
tants of the Sandwich Iſlands cer- 
tainly bear a nearer reſemblance to 
thoſe of New Zealand, both in 
their perſons and diſpoſition, than 
to any other people of this family, 
ſo it was ſtrongly ſuſpected by Mr. 
Anderſon, that, like them, they 
ſtill continue to feaſt on human 
fleſh. The evidence, on which he 
founds this opinion, has been ſtat- 
ed very fully in the tenth chapter 
of the third book ; bur, as 1 al- 
ways entertained great doubts of 
the juſtice of his concluſions, it 
may not be improper to take this 
occaſion of mentioning the grounds 
on which I venture to difier from 
him. 'With reſpect to the informa- 
tion derived from the natives them- 
ſelves, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
great pains were taken, by almoſt 
every officer on board, to come at 
the knowlege of ſo curious a cir- 
cumſtance; and that, except in 
the two inſtances mentioned by 


Mr. Anderſon, we found them in- 


variably denying the exiſtence of 
any ſuch cuſtom amongſt them. It 


muſt be allowed, that Mr. Ander-. 


ſon's knowlege of their language, 
I 


which was ſuperior to that of an 
other perſon in either ſhip, ou af 
certainly to, give his opinion — 
weight: at the ſame time I my 
beg leave to remark, that, being 
preſent when he examined the may 
who had the ſmall piece of ſalted 
fleſh wrapped in cloth, it ſtruck me 
2 torcibly, that the figns be 
made uſe of meant nothing more 
than that it was intended to be ear 
and that it was very pleaſant 0 
wholeſome to the ſtomach. In thi 
opinion 1 was confirmed by a cir 
cumſtance which came toour knuw 
lege atter the death of my worthy 
and ingenious friend, viz, that al 
moit every native of theſe illand 
carried about with him, either it 
his calibaſh, or wrapped up in 
piece of cloth, and tied about hi; 
waiſt, a ſmall piece of raw por: 
hig. ly ſalted, which they con'ice 
ed as a great delicacy, and uſe 
now and then to taste of, Wi 
reſpect to the confu on the you 
lad was in (for he was not mo 
than ſixteen or eighteen years 
age), no one could have been fu 
priſed at it, who had ſeen ihe eage 
and earneſt manner in which My 
Anderſon queſtioned him. 

« The argument drawn f. om th 
inſtrument made with ſhark's teetl 
and which is nearly of the fa 
form with thoſe uſed at New Zi, 
land for cutting up the bodies Mee 
their enemies, is much more dg. 
cult to controvert, I believe it 
be an undoubted fact, that_t P 
knife, if it may be fo called, 
never uſed by them in cutting tl 
fleſh of other animals. Howere 
as the cuſtom of offering human 
crifices, and of burning the bod 
of the ſlain, is ſtill prevalent bei e 
it is not improbable that the uſe 
this inſtrument is retained in t- 
ceremonies. Upon. the whole, 
am ſtrong y inclined to think, ; 


* 


larly from this laſt circum- 
Lace, that the horrid practice in 
Alion has but lately ceaſed 
-- theſe and other iſlands of 
be South Sea, Omai, when preſſed 
« this ſubject, confeſſed, that, in 
lhe rage and fury of revenge, they 
mud ſometimes tear the fleſh of 
ir enemies that were {lain with 
wir teeth; but poſitively denied 
hut they ever eat it. This was 
inly approaching as near the 
as could be: but, on the other 
und, the denial is a. ſtrong proof 
ut the practice has actually ceaſ- 
|; fince in New Zealand, where 
fill exiſts, the inhabirants never 
nde the ſmalleſt ſcruple of con- 
ung it. 

6 The inhabitants of theſe iflands 
fer from thoſe of the Friendly 
&s, in ſuffering, almoſt univer- 
ly, their beards to grow. There 
re indeed a few, amongſt whom 
the old king, that cut it off 
rely; and others that wore it 
ay upon the upper lip. The 
me varicty in the manner of 
anng the hair is alſo obſervable 
re as among the other if)anders of 
ke South Sea ; beſides which they 
rea faſhion, as far as we know, 
ular to themſelves. They cut 
cloſe on each fide the head, down 
the ears, leaving a ridge, of 
out a {mall hand's breadth, run- 
ns from the forehead to the 
e; which, when the hair is 
uct and curling, has the form of 
e crelt of the ancient helmet. 
pes wear large quantities of 
ule hair, flowing down their backs 
| long ringlets, like the figure of 
thabitants of Horn Ifland, as 
a n Dalrymple's Voyages; and 
rs, again, tie it into a ſingle 
md bunch on the top of the head, 
Wit as large as the head itſelf ; 
A lome into five or fix diſtinct 
Udes, They daub their hair 


quticu 
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with a grey clay, mixed with pow- 
dered ſhells, which they keep in 
balls, and chew into a kind of ſoft 
paſte, when they have occahon to 
make uſe of it, This keeps the hair 
ſmooth, and, in time, chauges it to 
a pale yellow colour. 

« Both ſexes wear necklaces, 
made of (trings of ſmall variegated 
ſhells; and an ornament, in the 
form of the handle of a cup, about 
two inches long, and half an inch 
broad, made of wood, ſtone, or 
ivory, finely poliſhed, which is 
hung about the neck, by fine threads 
of twiſted hair, doubled ſometimes 
an hundred fold. Inſtead of this 
ornament ſome of them wear, on 
their breaſt, a ſmall human figure, 
made of bone, ſuſpended in the 
ſame manner, - 

The fan, or fly-flap, is alſo an 
ornament uſed by both ſexes. - The 
moſt ordinary kind are made of the 
fibres of the cocoa-nut, tied looſe, 
in bunches, to the top of a ſmooth 
poliſhed handle. , The tail feathers 
of the cock, and of the iropic- 
bird, are alſo uſed in the fame 
manner; but the mot valuable are 
thoſe which have the handle made 
of the arm or leg bones of an enc- 
my flain in battle, and which are 
preſerved with great care, and hand- 
ed down, from father to ſon, as 
trophies of ineſtimable value. 


«© The cuſtom of tattuwing the 


body they have in common with 
the reſt of the natives of the South, 
Sea Iſlands; but it is only at New 
Zealand and the Sandwich Iſlands 
that they tattow the face. There is 
alſo this difference between the two 
laſt, that in the former it is done 
in elegant ſpiral volutes, and in 
the latter in itraight lines, croſſing, 
each other at right angles. The 
hands and arms of the women are 
alſo very neatly marked, and they 


have a ſingular cuſtom amongſt 


them, 
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them, the meaning of which we 
could never learn, that of tattowing 
the tip of the tongues of the ſe- 
males, 1 

From ſome information we re- 
ceived, relative to the cuſtom of 
tattowing, we were inclined to 
think that it is frequently intended 
as a ſign of mourning on the death 
of a chief, or any other calamitous 
event; for we were often told that 
ſuch a particular mark was in me- 
mory ot ſuch a chief; and ſo of 
the reſt, It may be here too ob- 
{ervei, that the loweſt claſs are 
often tattowed with a mark that 
diſtinguiſhes them as the property 
of the ſeveral chiefs to whom they 
belong. | 

«© The dreſs of the men gene- 
rally conſiſts only of a piece of 
thick cloth called the maro, about 


ten or twelve inches broad, which 


they paſs between the legs, and tie 
round the waiſt. This is the com- 
mon dreſs of all ranks of people. 
Their mats, ſome of which are 
beautifully manufactured, are of 
various fizes, but moſtly about five 
feet long, and four broad. Theſe 
they throw over their ſhoulders, 
wy bring forward before ; but they 
are ſeldom uſed, except in time of 
war, for which purpoſe they ſeem 
better adapted than for ordinary 
uſe, being of a thick and cumber- 
ſome texture, and capable of break- 
ing the blow of a ſtone, or any 
blunt weapon. "Their feet are ge- 
nerally bare, except when they 
have occaſion ' to travel over the 
burnt ſtones, when they ſecure 
them with a ſort of ſandal, made 
of cords, twiſted from the fibres of 
the cocoa-nut. Such is the ordi- 


_ nary dreſs of theſe iſlanders; but 


they have another, appropriated to 
their chiefs, and uſed on ceremo- 
nious occaſions, conſiſting of a ſea- 
thered cloak and helmet, which, 


to be exceedingly ſcarce, apprd 


were any probable grounds for ſ 


in point of beauty and mos; 
cence, 1s perhaps Ab. np 
that of any nation in the world 
As this dreſs has been already de 
ſcribed with great aceuracy an 
minuteneſs, I have only to add 
that theſe cloaks are made of gif 
ferent lengths, in proportion to the 
rank of the wearer, ſome of the 
reaching no lower than the middle 
others trailing on the ground, Thi 
inferior chiefs have alſo a ſho 
cloak, reſembling the former, mad 
of the long tail-feathers of thi 
cock, the tropic and man of wi 
birds, with a broad border of th 
ſmall red and yellow feathers, ant 
a collar of the lame, Others agai 
are made of teathers entirely white 
with variegated borders, The hel 
met has a ſtrong lining of wicke 
work, capable of breaking the bloz 
of any warlike inſtrument, an 
ſeems evidently defigned for thi 
urpoſe, | 
6 Theſe feathered dreſſes ſeeme 


priated to perſons of the highe 
rank, and worn by the men on 
During the whole time we lay! 
Karakakooa Bay we never ſaw the 
uſed but on three occaſions ; in th 
curious ceremony of - Terreeobod 
firſt vifit to the ſhips; by ſon 
chiefs, who were ſeen among tl 
crowd on ſhore, when captain Cot 
was killed; and afterward, whi 
Eappo brought his bones to us. 

The exact reſemblance betue 
this habit and the gloak and hel 
formerly worn by the Spaniart 
was too ſtriking not to excite ( 
curioſity to inquire whether the 


poſing it to have been horrou 
from them. After exerting ert 
means in our power of obtain 
information on this ſubjedt, | 
found that they had no immedi 
knowlege of any other nation 

| j 


4; nor any tradition remaining 
ons them of theſe iſlands having 
Ln cyer viſited before by ſuch 
ps a5 ours. But, notwithſtand- 
tte reſult of theſe inquiries, the 
*mmon form of this habit ap- 

tome a ſufficient proof of its 
jropean origin; eſpecially when 
1.1 to another circumſtance, that 
« 2 fingular deviation from the 
eral reſemblance in dreſs which 
»rails amongſt all the branches 
{ this tribe, diſperſed through the 
boch Sea. We were driven in- 
id, by this coneluſion, to a ſup- 
tion of the ſhipwreck of ſome 
cancer, or Spaniſh ſhip, in the 
zhbournood of theſe 1flands. 
it when it is recollected, that the 


cwulco to the Manillas, is but a 
x degrees to the Southward of 
- Sandwich Iſlands, in their paſ- 
out; and to the Northiward, on 
ar return, this ſuppoſition will 
«appear in the leaſt improbable, 

The common dreſs of the wo- 
bears a cloſe reſemblance to 
tof the men, They wrap round 
waiſt a piece of cloth, that 
hes half way down the thighs ; 
( {ymetimes, in the cool of the 
ming, they appeared with looſe 
s of fine cloth thrown over 
r ſhoulders, like the women of 
beite. The pau is another dreſs 
frequently worn by the young- 
part of the ſex, It is made of 
thinneſt and fineſt ſort of cloth, 
ſt ſeveral times round the wuiſt, 
l dfſeending to the leg, ſo as to 
t exactly the appearance of a 
ort perticoat, Their hair is 
bort behind, and turned up 
Ir, as is the faſhion among the 
ateans and New — Zap 
whom differ, in this ref; pect, 
the women of the Friendly 
G, who wear their hair long. 
ar, indeed, one woman in Ka- 


purſe of the Spaniſh trade from 
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rakakooa Bay, whoſe hair was ar- 
ranged in a ry ſingular manner: 
it. was turned up behind, and 
brought over the forehead, and 
then doubled back, ſo as to form a 
ſore of ſhade to the face, like a 
ſmall bonnet. | ; 

„ Their necklaces are made of 
ſhells, or of a hard, ſhining, red 
berry. Belides which, they wear 
wreaths of dried flowers of the In- 
dian mallow ; and another beauti - 
ful ornament, called erate, which 
is generally put about the neck, 
but is ſometimes tied like a garland 
round the hair, and/omctimes worn 
in both theſe ways at once, as may 
be ſeen in the print of the woman 
of the Sandwich Iflands. Itis a 
ruff of the thickneſs of a finger, 
made, in a curious manner, of ex- 
ceedingly ſmall teathers, woven ſo 
cloſe together as to form a ſurtace 
as ſmooth as that of the richeſt vel- 
vet. The ground was generally of 
a red colour, with alternate circles 
of green, yellow, and black. Their 
bracelets, which were alſo of great 
variety, and very peculiar kinds, 
have been already deſcribed, 

„% At Atool, ſome of the women 
wore little figures of rhe turtle, 
neatly formed of wood or ivory, 
tied on their fingers ia the manner 
we wear rings. Why this animal 
is thus particularly diſtinguiſhed, I 
leave to the conjectures of the cu- 
rious. There is alſo an ornament 
made of ſhella, faſtened in rows on 
a ground of ſtrong netting, ſo as ta 
ſtrike en ch other when in motion; 
which both men aud women, when 
they dance, tie either round the 
arm or the ancle, or below the knee. 
Inſtcad of ſhells they ſometimes 
make uſe of dogs teeth, and a hard 
red herry, reſembling that of the 
holly. | | 

% There remains to be mentioned 
anqther ornameut, It is a kind of 


malk, 


it 
l 
: 
0 
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maſk, made of a large gourd, with 
holes cut in it for the eyes and noſe. 
The top was ſtuck full of ſmall 
green twigs, which, at a diſtance, 
had the appearance of an elegant. 
waving plume ; and from the lower 
part hung narrow ſtripes of cloth, 
reſembling a beard. We never ſaw 
theſe maſks worn but twice, and 
both times by a number of people 
together in a canoe, who came to 
the fide of the (hip, laughing and 
drolling, with an air of maſquerad- 
ing. Whether they may not like - 
wiſe be uſed as a . for the 
Bead againſt ſtones, for which they 
feem beſt deligned, or in ſome of 
their public games, or be merely 
intended for the purpoſes of mum- 
mery, we couid never inform our- 
felves. 3 

It has already been remarked, 
it: a few inſtances, that the natives 


of the Sandwich Iſlands approach 


nearer to the New Zealanders, in 
their manners and cuſtoms, than to 
either of their leſs diſtant ncigh- 
bours of the Society or Friendly 
Iflands. This is in nothing more 
obſervable than in their method. of 
living together in ſmall towns or_ 
villages, containing from about one 
hundred to two hundred houſes, 
built pretty cloſe together, without 
any order, and having a winding 
path leading through them. They 
are generally flanked, toward the 
ſea, with looſe detached walls, 


- which probably are meant both for 


the purpoſes of ſhelter and defence. 
The figure of their houſes has been 
already deſcribed, They are of 
different ſizes, from eighteen feet 
by twelve, to forty-five by twenty- 
four. There are ſome of a larger 
kind; being fifty feet long and 
thirty broad, and quite open at one 
end. Theſe, they told us, were 
deſigned for travellers or ſtrangers, 
who were only making a ſhort (tay. 


% In addition to the furt; 
of their houſes, which ares 
accurately, deſcribed by captai 
Cook, I have only to add, that 2 
one end ara mats on which the 
ſleep, with wooden pillows, or {ler 
ing ſtools, exactly like thoſe of th 
Chineſe. Some of the better ſo 
of houſes, h.ve a court · yard befot 
them, neatly railed in, with ſmalle 
houſes built round it, for their ſeg 
vants. In this area they generall 
eat, and ſit during the ay-imt 
In the ſides of the hills, and amon 
the ſteep rocks, we alſo obſerre 
ſeveral holes or caves, which a 
peared to be inhabited: but as tl 
entrance was defended with wicke 
work, and we alſo found, in t} 
only one that was viſited, a ſto 
fence running acrols it within, 
imagine they are principally d 
ſigned for places of retreat, in c 
of an attack from an enemy. 

e The food of the lower elaſ 
people conſiſts principally of f 
and vegetables; ſuch. as yat 
ſweet potatoes, tarrow, plantal 
ſugar-canes, and bread-fruit, 
theſe the people of a higher! 
add the fleſi of hogs and de 
dreſſed in the ſame manner as 
the Society. Iſlands, They alſo 
fowls of the ſame domeſtie k 
with ours; but they are neit 
plentiful, nor much eſteemed 
them. It is remarked by cap 
Cook, that the bread-fruit andy 
appeared ſcarce amongit them, 
were reckoned great rarities. 
found tais not to be the caſeon 
ſecond viſit; and it is there 
moſt probable, that, as theſe 
tables were generally plantedin 
interior parts of the country, 
natives had not had time to b 
them down to us, during the! 

lay we made in Wymoa Bay. % 
fiſh they ſalt, and preſerve ng 
ſhells ; not, as we at firit in 


aul any temporary ſcarcity, but 
a the preference they give to 
A meats. For we alſo found, 
+ the Erees uſed to pickle pieces 

in the * manner, 
emed it a delicacy. 
« Their — is exactly of 
ame ſort with that already de- 
+4. in the accounts that have 
« publiſhed. of the other South 
lands; and though captain 
complains of the ſourneſs of 
ir tarrow puddings, yet, in juſ- 
to the many excellent meals 


ul be permitted to reſcue them 
athis general cenſure, and to 
that I never eat better even 


remarkable, that they had not 
the art of preſerving the bread- 


alled Maihee, as at the 
id; and it was ſome ſatisfac- 


Ines and hoſpitality, to have it 
vur power to teach them this 
ful ſecret. They are exceed · 
ly cleanly at their meals; and 
Ir mode of dreſſing both their 
ul and vegetable food, was uni- 
ly allowed to be greatly ſupe · 
w ours. The chiefs conſtantly 
u their meal with a doſe of the 
ki of pepper · root, brewed after 
ulual manner, The women eat 
nſtom the men, and are tabooed, 
brdidden, as' has been already 
toned, the uſe of pork, turtle, 
particular kinds of plantains. 
erer, they would eat pork with 
a private ; but we could never 
ul upon them to touch the two 
aticles, | | 


pears to be very ſimple, and 

unit of little variety. They 
ih the ſun; and, after en- 
5 2 of the evening, re- 
7 4. « 


afforded us in Karakakooa Bay, 


the Friendly Iflands., It is how- 
t, and making the ſour paſte of 
- — b 


[to us, in return for their great 


The way of ſpending their 
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tire to reft a few hours after ſans 
ſet, The making of canoes and 
mats forms the occupations of the 
Erees ; the women are employed in 
manufacturing cloth; and the Tow- 
tows are principally engaged in the 


. - Plantations and fiſhing, Their idle 


hours are filled up with various 
amufements, Theit young men 
and women are fond of dancing; 
and, on more - ſolemn occaſions, 
they have boxing and wreſtling . 
matches, after the manner of the 
Friendly Iſlands ; though, in all 
theſe reſpecis, they are much in- 
forior to the latter, 

Their dances have a much 


nearer reſemblance to thoſe of the 


New Zealanders than of the Ota- 
heiteans or Friendly Iſlanders. They 
are prefaced with a flow, ſolemn 
ſong, in which all the party join, 
moving their legs, and gently ſtrik- 
ing their breaſts, in a manner, and 
with attitudes, that are perfectly 
eaſy and graceful and ſo far they 
are the ſame with the dances of the 
Society Iſlands, When this has 
laſted about ten minutes, both the 
rune and the motions gradually 
uicken, and end only by their in- 
ability to ſupport the fatigue ; 
which part a the performance is 
the exact counterpart of that of the 
New Zealanders; and (as it is 
among them) the perſon who uſes 
the moſt violent action, and holds 
out the longeſt, is applauded as the 
beſt dancer. It is to be obſerved, 
that, in this dance, the women only 


take a part, and that the dancing 
of the men is nearly of the ſame 


kind with what we ſaw of the ſmall 
parties at the Friendly Iilands ; and 
which may, perhaps, with more 
propriety, be called the accompani- 
ment of ſongs, with correſponding 
and graceful motions of the whole 
body. Yet as we were ſpectators 
of boxing exhibitions, of the ſame 
G kind 


„ the ſmooth water beyond the 
"1 = lay themſelves at length 
"their board, and prepare for 
- return, As the ſurt conſiſts 
4 number of waves, of which 


much larger than the others, 
to fow higher on the ſhore; the 
breaking in the intermediate 
s their firlt object is to place 
elves on the ſummit ot the 
melt ſurge, by which they are 
ren along with amazing rapidity 
ard the ſhore, It by muſlake 
j {hould place themſelves on one 
the ſmaller waves, Which breaks 
fire they reach the land, or ſhould 
be able to keep their plank in a 
wer direction on the top of the 
ell, they are left expoſed to the 
wol the next, and, to avoid it. 
obliged again to dive and regain 
place from which they ſet out. 
ole who ſucceed in their object 
— the ſliore, have ſtill 
b grearelt danger to encounter. 
e coaſt being guarded hy a chain 
rocks, with here and there a 
|| opening between them, they 
obliged to ſteer their board 
much one of theſe, or, in caſe 
fülure, to quit it, before. they 
ich the rocks; and, plunging un- 
the wave, make the heſt of their 
ky back again, This is reckoned 
7 diſgraceful, aud is alſo at- 
ned with the loſs of the board, 
W;h I have often ſeen, with great 
, dathed to pieces, at the very 
ment the iſlander quitted it. The 
turſs and addreſs, with which we 
them perform theſe difficult and 
ſerous manœuvres, was altoge - 
aſoniſnung, and is ſcarcely to 
credited, | 
* an accident, of which I was a 
r ſpectator, ſhews at how early 
end they are ſo far familiarized 
de water; as both to loſe all fears 


un third is remarked to be al- 
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of it, and to ſet its dangers at de- 
fiance. A canoe being overſet; in 
which was à woman with her childs, 
ren, ans of them, an infant, who, 
Lam convinced, was not more than 
four years old; ſeemed highly de- 
lighted with what had happened; 
ſwimming about at its cffe, and 
playing a hundred tricks, till the 
canoe was put to rights again. 

„ Beſides the amuſements I havs/ 
already mentioned, the young child- 
ren have one, which was much 
played at, and ſliewed no ſmall de- 
gree of dexteritys They take 4 
thort ſtick, with a peg ſnarpened at 
both ends; running thro»gh one 
extremity of 1t, and extending about 
an inch on each fide; and throws 
ing up a ball made of green leaves 
moulded together, and ſecufed with 
twine, they catch it on the. point 
of the peg ; and immediately throws 
ing it up again from the peg, they 
turn the ſtick round, and thus keep 
catching it on each peg alternately, 
without miſſing it, for a corifider» 
able time. They are not leſs ex- 
pert at-another game of the ſams 
nature, toſhng vp in the air, and 
catching in their turns a number 
of theſe balls; ſo that we frequents 
ly ſaw little children thus keep iti 
motion five at a time. With this 
latter play the young people like- 
wiſe — —u— 
ly Iſlands. ws 
„% The. - refemblahce which 
prevails in the mode of agriculture 
and vavigation, amongſt all the in- 
habitants of the South Sea iflands, 
leaves me very little to add on thoſe 
heats. Captain Cook has already 
deſcnbed the figure of the canoes 
we ſaw at Atoci. Thoſe of the 
other iflatids were preciſely the 
ſame ; and the largeſt we ſaw was 2 
double cange belonging to 'Terreeo- 
boo, which. meaſured ſeventy = 


S 4 
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in length, three and a half in depth, 
and twelve in breadth ; and each 
was hollowed out of one tree. 
„The progrefs they have made 
in ſculpture,. their ſkill in painting 
cloth, and their manufacturing of 
mats, have been all particularly 
deſcribed. The moſt curious ſpe- 
cimens of the former, which we 
ſaw during our ſecond viſit, are the 


bowls, in which the chiefs drink 


ava. Theſe are uſually about eight 
or-ten inches in diameter, oy 
round, and beautifully poliſhed. 
They are ſupported by three, and 
ſometimes four ſmall human figures, 
in various attitudes. Some of them 
reſt on the hands of their ſupport- 
ers, extended over the head ; others 
on the head and hands ; and ſome 
on the ſhoulders. The figures, I 


am told, are accurately proportion- 


ed, and neatly finiſhed, and even 
the anatomy of the muſcles, in ſup- 
rting the weight, well expreſſed. 
« Their cloth is made of the 
ſame materials, and in the fame 
manner, as at the Friendly and So- 
ciety Iflands. That which is de- 
ſigned to be painted, is of a thick 
and ſtrong texture, ſeveral folds 
being beat and incorporated toge- 
ther; after which it is cut in 
breadths, about two or three feet 
wide, and is painted in a _—_— of 
Patterns, with a cemprehenſive- 
neſs and regularity of defign, that 
beſpeaks infinite taſte and fancy. 
The exactneſs with which the moſt 
intricate patterns are: continued, is 
the more ſurpriſing, when we con- 
der that they have no ſtamps, and 
that the whole is done by the eye, 
with pieces of bamboo cane dipped 
in paint ; the hand being ſupport- 
ed by another piece of the cane, in 
the manner practiſed by our paint- 
ers. Their colours are gxtracted 
from. the ſame berries, and other 
, 7 . 


of ea ſmall fiſh, which ſerves 


vegetable ſubſtances, as at 0 
heite, which have been already ; 
ſcribed by former voyagers, 7 
6 m— buſineſs of painting b 
longs entirely to the women, and 
called kipparee ; and it is rema 
able, that they always gave 
ſame name to our writing, 
young women would often take 
pen out of our hands, and ſhew 
that they knew the uſe of it as w 
as we did ; at the ſame time te 
ing us, that our pens wers not 
good as theirs, They looked y 
a ſheer of written paper as a pic 
of cloth ſtriped after the faſhion 
our country ; and it was not wit 
out the utmoſt difficulty that 
could make them underfand, tl 
our figures had a meaning in the 
which theirs had not. 
“ Their mats are made of 
leaves of the pandanus, and, 
well as their eloths, are beautiful 
worked in a variety of patterns, a 
— of 2 colours. 801 
ave a ground of pale green, ſpe 
ted with — — * 
red ; others are of a ſtraw colo 
ſpotted with green ; and others 
worked with beautiful ſtripes, eit 
in ſtraight or waving lines of 
and brown. In this article of u 
nufacture, whether we regard t 
ſtrength, fineneſs, or beauty, t 
certainly excel the whole world. 
« Their fiſhing-hooks are m 
of mother-of-pearl, bone, or wot 
inted and barbed with ſn 
— or tortoiſe-ſhell. They 
of various fizes and forms; but 
moſt common are about two or th 
inches long, and made in the f 


bait, having a bunch of feath 
tied to the head or tail. Th 
with which they fiſh for ſharks 
of a very large ſize, being 

rally fix or eight inches * | 
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ne the materials of which 
+ hooks are made, their ſtrength. 
A bentneſs are really aſtonithing ; 

| in fact, we found them, 
a trial, much ſuperior to our 


U 
4 ' 


«The line which they uſe for 
Wing, for making nets, and for 
er domeitic purpoſes, is of dif- 
rent degrees of fineneſs, and is 
ne of the bark of the touta, or 
nh tree, neatly and evenly twiſt- 
| in the fame manner as our com- 
x tuine, and may be continued 
py length. They have a finer 
i, made of the bark of a ſmall 
ub called areemah ; and the fineſt 
; made of human hair; but this 
it is chiefly uſed for things of or- 
ent, They alſo make cordage 
fa ſtronger kind, for the rigging 
their canoes, from the fibrous 
tings of the cocoa-nuts, Some 
this we purchaſed tor our own 
„ and found it well adapted to 
* ſmaller kinds of running rig- 
ug. They likewiſe make another 
nt of cordage, which is flat, and 
ceedingly ſtrong. and uſed prin- 
ul in laſhing the roofing of their 
ules, or whatever they wiſh to 
Wen tight together. This laſt is 
t tmilted like the former ſorts, 
kt 15 made of the fibrous ſtrings of 
kt cocoa-nut's coat, plaited with 
& fugers, in the manner our ſail- 
make their points for the reef. 
c if fails, G 
* The gourds, which grow to 
I enormous 4 ſize, that ſome of 
km ae capable of containing 
an ten to twelve gallons, are ap 
ped to all manner of domeſtic 
poſes ; and in order to fit them 
deter to their reſpeclive uſes, 
tf hare the. ingenuity to give 
een different forms, by tying 
ages round them during their 
Forth, Thus ſome of them are 
Long cylindrical form, as beſt 


adapted to contain their fiſhing- 
tackle ; others are of a diſh form, 
and theſe ſerve to hold their ſalt, 
and ſalted provilions, their pud- 
dings, vegetables, &c. which two 
ſorts have neat cloſe covers, made 
likewiſe of the gourd ; others. again 
are exactly the ſhape of a bottle 
with a long neck, and in theſe they 
keep their water. They have like- 
wile a method of ſcoring them with 
a heated inſtrument, ſo as to give 
them the appearance of being paint- 
ed, in a variety ot neat and ele- 
gant deſigns. | 
« Amongſt their arts, we muſt 
not forget that of making ſalt, 
with which we were amply ſup- 
lied during our ſtay at theſe 
iſlands, and which' was perfectly 
good of its kind. Their ſa!t-pans 
are made of earth, lined with cl:y ; 
being generally fix or eight feet 
ſquare, and about eight inches 
deep. They are raiſed upon a bank 
of ſtones near the high water mark, 
from whence the ſalt water is con- 
ducted to the foot of them in ſmall 
trenches, out of which they are 
filled, and the ſun quickly per- 
forms the neceflary proceſs of era- 
poration, The ſalt we procured at 
Atooi and Oneeheow, on our firſt 
viſit, was of a brown and dirty 
ſort ; but that which we afterward 
got in Karakakooa Bay, was white, 
and of a moſt exceljent quality, 
and in great abundance. Beſides 
the quantity we uſed io falting 
pork, we filled all our empty catk-, 
amounting to fixteen puncheons, 
in the Reſolution only. | 
Their inſtruments of war are 
ſpears; daggers, called pahooas ; 
clubs; and ſhngs. The — are 
of two ſorts, and made of a hard 
ſolid wood, which has much the 
appearance of mahogany. One ſort 
is from ſix to eight feet in length, 
finely poliſhed, and gradually in- 
G 3 creaſing 
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creaſing in thickneſs from the ex- 
tremity till within about half a foot 
of the point, which tapers ſud- 
denly, and is furniſhed with four 
or ſix rows of barbs. It is not im- 
probable that theſe might be uſed 
in the way of darts. The other 
fort, with which we ſaw the war- 
riors at Owhyhee and Atooi moſtly 
armed, are twelve or fifteen feet 
long, and, inſtead of being barbed, 
terminate toward the point, like 
their daggers. . 

« The dagger, or pahooa, is 
made of heavy black wood, re- 


ſembling ebony. Its length 
from one to two feet, with a 0, 


paſſing through the handle, fort 
purpoſe of ſuſpending it to t 
arm, 
„The clubs are made indiff 
ently of ſeveral forts of wor 
They are of rude workmanſhip, ; 
of a variety of ſhupes and ſizes, 
„The ilings have nothing f 
gular about them, and in no 
fpect differ from our common lin 
except that the ſtone is lodged o 
piece of” matting inſtead of 
ther,” | 
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Obel then were the Trojan 

war and its conſequences, 
xcording to the belt of the uncon- 
nected and defective accounts re- 
mining, among which thoſe of Ho- 
mer have always held the firſt rank, 
The authority, however, of the 
gest poet as an hiſtorian has in 
modern times been variouſly eſti- 
mated, Among the ancients it was 
eb queſtioned, As it is of the 
ligbeit importance to the hiſtory of 
the early ages that it ſhould have its 
due weight, I will mention here 
ſome of the principal circumſtances 
df proof in its favour : others will 
occur hereafter. In Homer's age 
then, it ſhould be remembered, 
poets were the only hiſtorians ; from 
which though 1t does not at all fol- 
by that poets would always ſcru- 
pulouſly adhere to truth, yet it ne- 
eflrily follows, that veracity in 
aiorical narratlon would make a 
lrge ſhare of a poet's merit in pub. 
le opinion : a circumſtance which 
te common uſe of written records 
ad proſe hiſtories inſtantly and to- 
bly altered. The probability, and 
tie rery remarkable conſiſtency of 
Homer's hiſtorical anecdotes, vari- 
ay diſperſed as they ave among 
ls poetical details and embelliſh- 
hend, torm a ſecond and powerful 
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teſtimony. Indeed the connection 
and the clearneſs of Grecian hiſ- 
tory through the very early times 
of which Homer has treated, ap- 
pear extraordinary, when compar- 
ed with the darkneſs and uncertainty 


that begin in the inſtant of our loſ- 


ing his guidance, and continue 
through ages. In confirmation then 
of this preſumptive evidence, we 
have ve 


of jt, his geography; which has 
wonderfully ſtood the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous inquiries from thoſe who were 
every way qualified to make them, 
From all theſe, with perhaps other 
conſiderations, followed what we 
may add in the fourth place, the 
credit paid to Homer's hiſtory by 
the wolt judicious proſe-writers of 
antiquity, and among the early 
ones particularly by Thucydides. 
But the very fame of the principal 
perſons and eyen;s celebrated by 
Homer ſeems to have led ſome to 
queſtion their reality, Perhaps it 
may not be an improper digreſſion 
here to bring to the reader's recol- 
lection a paſſage in the hiſtory of 
the Britiſh iſlauds, . bearing ſo clo'e 
an analogy to ſome of the moſt re- 
markable circumſtances in Homer's 


-biſtory, that, it affords no inconſi- 
derable 
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complete poſitive proof 
of the only point that could admit 


* 
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derable collateral ſupport to that 
poet's authority as a faithful relater 
of facts, and painter of manners, 
Exploits like that of Paris were, in 
the twelfth century, not uncommon 
in Ireland, In a lower line they 
have been frequent there ſtill in our 
days; but in that age popular opi- 
nion was ſo favourable to them, that 
even princes, like Jaſon and Paris, 
— in ſuch proofs of their gal- 
antry and ſpirit. Dermot, king of 
Leinſter, accordingly formed a deſign 
on Dervorghal, a celebrated beauty, 
wife of O' Ruark, king of Leitrim; 
and, between force and fraud, he 
ſucceeded in carrying her off. O' Ru- 
ark reſented the affront, as might be 
expected. He procured a confede- 
racy of neighbouring chieftains, 
with the king of Connaught, the 


8 


moſt powerful prince of 
their head. Leinſter = 
the princeſs was recovered 
after hoſtilities continhed with 
rious ſucceſs durin man yea 
Dermot was expelled from his kin 
dom. Thus far the refemblar 
holds with much exactneſs. T 
ſequel differs : for the rape of De 
vorghal, beyond compariſon inf 
rior in celebrity, had yet conf 
uences far more important th 
the rape of Helen, The fugiti 
Dermot, deprived 'of other 2 
applied to the powerful monarch 
the neighbouring iſland, Henry tl 
Second; and in return for afſiſtand 
to reſtore him to his dominions, « 
fered to hold them in vs ſſalage 
the crown of England, The'En 
liſh conqueſt of Ireland followed, 
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a EP term Tyrant, among the 
1 ' Greeks, had'a very differ- 
ent ſignification from what it now 
bears in all modern languages, It 
meant a citizen of a republic, Who 
py any means acquired ſovereignty 
over his fellow- citizens. Many of 
the Grecian tyrants were men of 
extraordinary virtue, who uſed their 

wer in ſtrift conformity to eſta- 
bliſhed law, and very advantage- 
ouſly for the people they governed. 
Thus they differed widely from Ty- 
rants in the modern acceptation ' of 
the word. But ſome even were 
raiſed to the dignity of tyrant by a 
voluntary decree of the people them- 
ſelves. Plutarch mentions particu- 
larly Tynnondas thus elected by the 
Eubceans, and Pitticus by the My- 
2 lenzans; and he ſays the Athe- 


nians would ſo have elected Sol 
Uſurper therefore is not a conve 
ible term: though in general t 
Grecian tyrants were uſurpe 
Without a favouring party amot 
the people, no man could riſe 
the tyranny : therefore a man 
univerſal bad character could n 
become a tyrant. But the violen 
of faction among the Greeks » 
extreme: enormous ſevetities W 
frequently practiſed againſt a def 
ed party: perhaps moſt enorme 
when the ptevailing one was k 
headed by a tyrant; who mig 
have authority to reſtrain prir 
malice and check popular fury. 
citizen, however, irregularly ral 
to ſovereignty over bis fellow-c! 
zeus, would often find himſelt v 
inſecure in his exaltation · * , 


and party favour, which is 
ore confined popular favour, are 
memely liable to fluctuate. But 
"neſs is neceſſary to command; 
leren great abilities united with 


culty, in ſuch a fituation, avoid 
of occalional ſeverity ; 
4 — and moroſe tempers 
ad naturally fall into cruelty, 
+ outcry againſt tyrants then has 
n firſt raiſed by the diſappoint- 
at of faction; for among the an- 
aun the appellation was arbitra- 
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nate circumſtances would with 
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it was given being often really no 
more than the leader of a faction; 
and ſometimes, as we have juſt ſeen, 
a ſovereign by the beſt of all rights, 
the voice of the people. But moſt 


commonly tyrants were more or leſs 


uſurpers of power which the laws 
of their .country forbad ; and too 


frequent ſeverities were uſed, ſome- 


times atrocious crimes perpetrated, 
to acquire that power or to retain 
it. Hence alone the modern ac- 
ceptation of the term Tyrant, from 
which it is neceſlary to diſtinguiſh 
the ancient.” 


* 
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HIS ancient poem has, by men 
of taſte, always been eſteem- 
11 uable relique of the old Scot- 
u poetry, For the poetical lan- 
wee of the time, the ludicrous 
erptions, and the free vein of 
auine wit and humour which runs 
Imugh it, it is, even at this day, 
ul with pleaſure, It muſt be va- 
ale, were its only merit that of 
eng deſcriptive of the humour and 
ners of the country 350 years 


— OO — ©» 


Im aware, that the general- 
of late writers have attributed 
u poem to that gallant prince 
nes V. who was alſo a poet. I 
Wl examine this point; and I hope 
lull be able, - notwithſtanding 
ay great authorities to the con- 
„ to make it evident, that 
es J. was the author of Chriſl's 
it of the Green, 

— begin, by ating the 
"ones which give this poem to 
be Javes v. ED 


Anno 16gr, 
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Fam the Hiſtorical and Critical Diſſertation on the Life and Writings of 
Javes the Firſt, King of SC0TL AND, prefixed to the Poetical Remains 


6 The oldeſt of theſe, ſo far as 


I have been able to diſcover, is that 


of biſhop Edmund Gibſon, who, 
ubliſhed an edition at 
Oxford of the poem of Chriſt's 
Kirk of the Green, with learned 
notes, The title which the biſho 
gives his book, is Chriſt's Kir 
on the Green, compoſed, as is ſup- 
poſed, by king James V.“ — And. 
in an elegant Latin preface to this 
poem, he thus writes, Gratulor 
tibi lector, et Muſis, regem in Par- 
naſſo, non infeliciter ſomuiantem 
De Jacobi, ejus nominis apud Sco- 
tos Quinti, familia, eruditions, 
ſcientia militari, conſulendi ſunt 
hiſtoricorum annales, Principem 
autem hunc poefin rifle, nil 
mirum : commune id illi, cum au- 
guſtiſſimis aliis viris, qui haud pauci 
carmen in deliciis habuere.” 

«© The next authority is the edi- 
tor of the laſt edition of Gavin 
Douglas's Tranſlation of Virgil's 
Eneis, publiſhed at Edinburgh, 

„ „ 
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1710, who, in his thus 
mentions this poem; with notes 
ubliſhed at Oxford ſome years ago, 
by a celebrated writer on the fam- 
ous of king James V. enti- 
tled, Chriſt's Kirk on the Green.” 

„On the ſame fide is Tanner, 
biſhop of St. Aſaph, who, in his 
Bibliotheca Britannico - Hibernica, 
ſub voce Jacobi Quinti,” Regis Sco- 
tiz, mentions the poem of Chritt's 
Kirk of the Green as written by 
that prince, and adds, Edidit, 
notiſque illuſtravit cl. Edmond Gib- 
Jon, Oxon, 1691,” Tanner's Bi- 
bliotheca was publiſhed ſo late as 
the year 1748. | 

1% Theſe are the only ancient and 
poſitive authorities that I bave ſeen, 
which attribute this poem to king 
James V. I ſhall ſum up the whole 
arguments on that ſide of the queſ- 
tion from an author of till greater 
weight than any of the above, that 
is, the learned Sir David Nalrym- 
ple, lord Hailes, whoſe opinion, 
although he candidly does not de- 
cide, is on the ſame fide with the 
above authors. 

« Lord Hailes argues thus, 

« Firſt, Major, in his life of king 
James I. mentions ſeveral pieces 
written by that prince, but ſays no- 
thing of Chriſt's Kirk of the Green, 

„ Secondly, The poem mentions 
« Peebles at the Play,” which lord 
Hailes is of opinion relates to a more 
modern era than the age of king 
James I.; And, . 

„ Laſtly, Biſhop Gibſon and bi- 
ſhop Tanner, and the editor of Ga- 
vin Douglas's Virgil, all agree in 
attributing the poem of Chriſt's 
Kirk of the Green to king James V. 

I ſhall attempt to anſwer theſe, 
arguments in their order ; and to 
the firſt, 

«© That Major, who mentions 
two or three pieces, ſaid to be com- 
poſed by king James I. does not 
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mention the poem of Chriſt'z Ki 
15 an argument entirel 
and can inter no dires 
that king James I. might not 
been the author of that poen) 
well as of ſeveral other pieces 
mentioned by Major, of which 
certain, be was the author, 
Rythmi Latini, et de Muſica, l 
tioned by Dempfter, and ſome « 
poems mentioned by other auth 
Major does not pretend to gi 
full enumeratioa of the work 
James, but, after mentioning 
or three of his pieces, adds, 
plurimi codices, adhuc apud { 
too. 
„To the ſecond, as to the 
of the plays of Pecbler.:. The 
niverſary games or plays at Pe 
are of ſo high antiquity, tha 
this day, it is only from tradit 
joined to a few remains of antiq 
that we can form any conjec 
retſpecting the age of their nf 
tion, or even trace the veſtig 
what theſe games were, An 
gument, therefore, deduced | 
the zra of the inſtitution of 
plays at Pcebles, 1nclines to the 
poſite ſide from lord Hales, 
this town, ſituated on the bank 
tne Tweed, in a paſtoral cout 
abounding with game, was It 
reſorted to by our ancient Scc 
princes, is certain. King A 
der III. is ſaid to hare had 
ing ſeat here; the place whe 
ſtood is ſtill pointed out. 
told by Boetius, that the 
naſtery of Croſs Church, no 
ruins, was built by that pr 
and anciently our princes oc: 
ally took up their reſidence | 
religious houſes, Contiguous 
is a piece of ground, of old 
rounded with walls, and fill e 
the King's Orchard; and ot 
oppoſite fide of the nver 13 
King's Green. The yl 
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Ally the golf, a game peculiar 
Fe Scots, foot-ball, and ſhoot- 
bs for prizes with bow and arrow. 
ſhooting butts ſtill remain, 
hery, within the memory of 
. was kept up at Pecbles; and 
ncient filver prize arrow, with 
al old medallions apprnded to 
11 am informed, is ſtill pre- 
d in the town-houſe of Pee- 


„And to the laſt argument, to 
4 the authorities of biſhops Gib- 
n and Tanner, and the editor of 
in Douglas's Virgil, all ot 
m attribute the above poem to 
6 ſames V. All theſe writers 
jc modern, and ſo remote from 
ige of James I. or even of 
hes V. that they can prove no- 
ing, The oldeſt of theſe wri- 
biſhop Gibſon, did not pub - 
his book till the year 1691, that 
149 years after the death of 
ng James V. and 250 years after 
be death of king James I. Beſides 
boo, upon whoſe bare aſſertion 
* ether two later writers profeſ- 
dy rely, ſpeaks but dubiouſly; 
y words, as on the title page of 
poem, are, Compoſed, as it 
lppoſed, by king James V.“ 

„ Having thus ſhown the inſuf- 
ey of the arguments and au- 
nes which attribute this poem 
ng James V. I now proceed to 
we that it was undoubtedly the 
fk of king James J. 

Ide moſt ancient teſtimony 
this opinion, is that of Mr, 
unge Banantyne, to whoſe taſte 
( induſtry we owe a MS. col- 
ion of many fine old Scottiſh 
ns prior to the year 1 568, which 
tte date of his manuſcript. 

* In Banantyne's book, the firſt 
n in point of antiquity, is Chriit's 
of the Green, which at the 
of it, as was the faſhion of the 
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time, bears this ſignature, Quod 
king James 1,” 

„ Banantyne*'s manuſcript was 
ſiniſhed in 1565, within 26 years of 
the death of James V. Banantyne 
may then be reckoned to have been 
contemporary with that prince. His 
teſtimony, therefore, not only 
ans gegatively that king James 

. was hot the author, but like- 
wiſe, that univerſal tradition and 
report, in this laſt prince's time, at · 
tributed this poem to his royal an- 
ceſtor king James I. 

„ Farther, although it may no 
be eaſy to aſcertain © age of ay 
writing from its language, yet I ap- 
prehend there ariſes ſtrong internal 
evidence from the poem itſelf, that 
ir belongs to an age more ancient 
than thar of king James V. 

„King James I. was carried to 
England in the year 1404, and re- 
mained at the courts of king Henry 
IV. V. and VI. until the year 1423, 
when he returned to his own king- 
dom ; ſome years after which, we 
may conjecture this poem to have 


been written. If it is compared 


with any of the poems of the nge 
of king James V. that is, a century 
later, we ſhall find the language of 
the firſt much more antiquated and 
difficult ro be underſtood than thar 
of the latter. Let us make the 
compariſon. 

« In the miſcellany of ancient 
poems, called the Ever Green, cok 
le ted chiefly from Banantyne's ma- 
nuſcript, the firſt in the book is, 
Chriſt's Kick of the Green, and 
next to it are two poems, the Thiſ- 


tle and the Roſe, and Virtue and 


Vice. The firſt made by Dunbar, 
upon the marriage of king James 
IV. and Margaret his queen, on 


her coming to Scotland, and before 


James V. was born. The other 
poem is written by Bellenden, dean 


of 
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of Murray, and addreſſed to kin 
James V. then a youth, Let theſe 
two poems be compared with Chrift's 
Kirk of the Green, and I appre- 
hend that no perſon who is verſant in 
the Scotnſh language will have an 
difficulty in pronouncing Chriſt's 
Kirk to be the moſt ancient of the 
three poems, To any Scotſinan, 
who is tolerably acquainted with the 
orthography of the Scottiſh lan- 
guage about 200 years ago, there 
can be no difficulty in underſtand- 
ing every phraſe, nay almoſt every 
word uſed in the two poems of Dun- 
bar and Bellenden, written in king 
James IV. and V.'s time; while in 
the more ancient 
Kirk, he muſt, in almoſt every 
ſtanza, meet with ſome phraſe or 
word, the true meaning of which 
he mult be at a loſs to explain. 

J am willing, at the ſame time, 
to allow, that, in a ludicrous poem, 
deſcribing the humour of the coun- 
try, ſeveral words uſed by the vul- 

r may affectedly have been intro- 

uced; yet, after all, this will not 
reconcile or make up for the appa- 
rent antiquity of phraſe, as well as 
of words, which runs through the 
whole of the poem of Chriſt's Kirk 
of the Green, 

„ ſhall conclude with another 
argument that ariſes from the poem 
_arfelf, which, in my apprehenſion, 
is decifive of the point in queſ- 
tion. : | 

« Whoever reads the poem of 
Chriſt's Kirk, fimply as a piece of 
wit and humour, comes very far 
mort, I imagine, of the patriotic 


defign and intention of its author. 


I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate this. 
In the time of James I, ar- 
chery, as a military art, was prac- 
dle over all Europe. The Eng- 
liſh archers were remarkably expert 
in the uſe of the bow and arrow: 
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m of Chriſt's j 


they were commonly flationsd 
the van of the army, and begut 
fight by a flight of arrows; a 
when the enemy was thrown ir 
diforder, they ruſhed in upon the 
with their battle axes. The ce 
brated victory gained by king H 
at Azincourt, was decided 
the Engliſh archers, 
. King James, on his return 
his own kingdom, among m 
other abuſes of the late weak 
vernment, under his uncles t 
dukes of Albany, while he wa 
priſoner in England, found, t 
the Aer — archery had be 
tly neglected among his f 
— this appeared to be 
object of much importance to 
ſtate, James, in his very firſt 
liament, paſſes an act, ordair 
„Every perſon after twelve ye 
of age to buſk (i. e. equip) him 
as an archer: that bow marks 
maid near every paroch kirk, w 
in on holydays, men may cum 
ſchutte at leaſt thrice about, 
have uſage of archerie ; and 
ſa uſes not the ſaid archerie, 12 
laird of the land, or the ſhe 
ſall raiſe of him a wedder.“ 
find another ſtatute in the ti 
parliament of the ſame mona 
appointing waipon-ſchawing 
times in the year, . with bow 
arrow, 
“James did not allow the m 
to reſt here; he knew that nd 
often has a ſtronger effe& in ex 
ing ignorance and correcting ab 
than penalties enjoined by law. 
IM His poem of Chriſt's Kir 
almoſt one continued ironical i 
upon the aukward manageme 
the bow, and the neglect into x 
archery had then fallen in Scot 
To make his ſubjects ſenſible c 
diſgrace they incurred by 
fhameful ignorance of the u 


ums, and to re-eſtabliſh the 
ln of the bow amongſt them, 
n object worthy the care of 
iſe and warlike monarch, 
continuator of Fordun's Scoti- 
"icon remarks, that, notwith- 
ro his attention to this, af- 
| his death, archery declined : 
ſt cujus mortem (Jacobi Primi) 
dem, omnes quaſi indifferen- 
cus et arcilia rejecerunt, et 
unceis equitare ſe dederunt: 
wol nunc in curia magnatis, 
unt centum homines, et octo- 
n lanceas, vix ſex reperies ar- 
nentes. 

A remarkable diſcovery, made 
aue before this time, haſtened 
townfal of archery, I mean the 


of artille . 

" The wi ſiege of importance 
mich cannon ſeems to have been 
wed, was the famous fiege of 
ans by the Engliſh, in which 
arl of Salifbury, the Engliſh 
ral, was killed by a cannon- 
L Artillery, in a few years af- 
ru introduced into Scotland. 
this we have a melancholy proof 
he death of king James II. and 
be want of (kill at that time in 
management of artillery ; that 
& being killed, at the ſiege of 
wurgh caſtle, by the burſting of 
mer-loaded cannon, 

The uſe of cannon preceded 
of muſketry for many years, 


ation of gunpowder, and the 
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while archery in England, and on 
the continent, ſtill continued to 
make a conſiderable figure in the 
military art. At length, the intro- 
duction of hand fire- arms, the hag- 
butt, arquebuſs, and match-lock, 
put an end to archery, and to the 
uſe of the bow in war, about the 
end of the 15th century. 

„The 94th act of king James 
V. mentions that the ſchott of guns, 
hagbutts, and other ſmall artaillarie, 
were comounlie uſed in war in all 
countries, That ſtatute, therefore, 
enacts, That every landed man of 
1001, ſhall have a hagbutt, with 
calmes for caſting bullets, and with 
powder convenient for uſe. 

„From this it appears obvious, 
that the uſe of the bow in war was, 
in the reign of James V. quite-laid 
aſide. The fine irony then, ſo pro- 
per for ridiculing the ſhameful want 
of ſkill in archery, which runs 
through the poem of Chriſt's Kirk, 
is loſt, if applied to any other æra 
than that of James I. ; more parti- 
cularly ſo, if applied to that of 
James V. when fire-arms were in- 
troduced and encouraged by the 
public laws of the ws al From 
the whole of this evidence, I think 
there can remain no difficulty in 
agreeing to the poſitive teſtimony 
of Banantyne, the contemporary 
of king James V. that his anceſtor 
king James I. was the author of 


Chriſt's Kirk of the Green,” 


2 m è 


HS ancient poem, though 
mentioned by ſeveral writers 
a fe of James I. and well 
in his time, yet has lain 


tt POEM made by King JAMES the Firſt, on JANE, afterwazds 
his QUEEN, while he was a Priſoner in England. 
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bid for theſe three centuries, and 
probably would have ſhared the 
lame fate with moſt of his other 
compoſitions, now loſt, but for the 


Pre- 
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preſervation of one fingle manu- 
icript copy of it, which is now in 
the Bodleian library at Oxford. 


Tho title which this manuſcript - 


bears is © he Quair Maid be king 
James of Scotlaud the Fieſt, eallit 
The King's Quair. Maid qu. his 
Ma. was in Engiand.” 

Frqͥm the title of the poem, it 
may be pyefumed that, in the age 
in which it was compoſed, it was 
held in eſtimation by the public. 
The word Qyair, in the old Eng- 
liſh language, fignifies a book : 
hence, by way ot eminence, this 

m was diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of the King's Book ; and, in that 
age, it muſt have been conſidered as 
a great work, 

« As to its merit, the public, af- 
ter doe conſideration of the age in 
which it was written, juſt begin- 
ning to emerge from that darkneſs 
that had long obſcured the weſtern 
hemiſphere, will judge. Thus far 
may, I think, be faid, that, for 
the invention and fancy, the ge- 
nuive fimplicity of ſentiment, and 
the deſcriptive poetry which runs 
through it, it is a remarkable work. 

« The deſign, or theme, is the 
royal poet's love for his beautiful 
miſtreſs Jane, with whom he be- 
came enamoured while a priſoner at 
the caſtle of Windſor. The recol- 
leftion of the misfortunes of his 
youth, his early and long captivity, 
the incident which gave riſe to his 
love, its purity, conſtancy, and 
happy iflue, are all ſet forth by way 
of allegorical viſion, according to 
the reigning taſte of the age of king 
James I. as we find from the poems 
of Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, 
his contemporaries. 

& The talte for poetical allegory 
and viſion was derived from the 
Provencal writers, which probably 
was introduced into England by 
Richard I, who ranks among the 


moſt eminent of the Traubade 
It was highly in fathion in the 
of Lydgate, Gower, and Chay 
and continued ta be ſo down to 
age of Spencer, and the end 
queen Elizabeth's reign, By 
ſtory had its moral, and was toll 
the way of allegory and vifion; 
machinery of theſe poems w 
fiery dragons, giants, and fair 
the ſcenery enchanted foreſts, 
tles, and lakes. The virtyes, vi 
and ns were perſonified, 
the mythology was a mixture of 
Greek, . Roman, Arabian, 
Chriſtian, The advancement 
learning has long baniſhed this f 
taſte; and it cannot be denied, 
perhaps the meaneſt modern « 
poſition, even the flimſy floue 
a monthly miſcellauy, will be 
ſtand the teſt of eriticiſm; yer 
fleetly do theſe Tt lived em 
vanith, nen appear again 
the approac, the great viſio 
figures, cal cd up by our old b 
How is the imagination ca 
away, in their lofty flights intd 
regions of fancy, adofned with 
glow of genuine poetry! 

„In purſuing the ſeveral 
of the allegorical viſien in 
James's poem, perhaps it ma 
pear yew: a fault which at 
almoſt every allegorical por 
might be imputed to prejudice 
I to rank our royal ꝓoet wich 0 
cer, his contemporary, who 
nius, like the motning-ſtar, 
out after a long obſcure night 

„ Chaucer, the father of 
lich poerry, as he may be ſtyl 
firſt, ſo he is the beſt poet 
time, His univerſal genid 
comprehended, in his Cants 
Tales, the various manners al 
mours of every rank of men 
age and country; from his 
pliſhed knight, who bad ſe 
the holy wars, down to the 
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edman, and miller: And he It muſt be confeſſed, that ma- 
denn the extent of his genius ny of the beauties of this ancient 
learning, in almoſt every ſpe- - poem muſt eſcape us, from the mu- 
10 poetry, front his hetaie poem tability of the language in the ſpace 
wamon and Arcite to his bal- of near 400 years; an imperfecs 
ling ſaid this in prefer - tion attendant on every living lan- 
of Chaucer, ' guage, What Waller ſays, in his. 


I may, however, be allowed 
wrpare the eptſode of the Court 
Venus, in the followin poem 
les, with the Court o Love 


ible to judge, our poet will loſe 
ling by: the compariſon, | 
ly in the portranure of the 
x of each poet. The Jane of 
James is painted wich as much 
7, and with more tender deli- 
"than the buxom. Rofiat of 


1 
er. 0 


} 


(hacer; in which view, if J. 


tti - 


elegant, verſes on Chaucer, im 
the laſt century, may, with equal 
force, be applied to the poetical re- 
_ of king James I. of Scot». 


% Poets, that lafling marble ſeek, 
Muſt carve A Latin, or in Greek : 
We wr te in ſand; our language grows; 
And, like the tide, our — — 
Chaucer his ſenſe can only boaſt, 1 
The glory of his numbers loſt ! t 
Years have defac'd his matchleſs ſtrain, 
And yet he did not write in vain.” 


— —; 


ROM their artleſs fimplicity, 
it is evident, that the Scot- 
netodies are derived from very 
r antiquity, Fhe vulgar con- 
tt that David Rizio was either 
wompoſer or reformer of the 
kh fongs, has of late been ſo 
apoſed, that I need fay very 
o confute it. That the fei- 
« muſic was well under ſtood, 
at we had great maſters, both 
and performers, above a 
before Rizio came to Scot- 
| hall immediately ſhow: He 
| 10 contemporary writer ſaid 
e deen a compoſer. He is 
den extolled as a great per- 
nor does tradition point 
Wt as the autlior of any one 
wr ſong; and, although we 
low him to have had ability, 
a time he was in Scotland, 
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to the Poetica: 


ſcarcely three ' years; was too buſy 
with him to admit of ſuch amuſe» 
ment.— Let us endeavour to trace 
back our muſic to its origin. 7 
The orign' of muſic in every 
country, is from the woods and 
lawns. 9346661 NG 
The ſimplicity and wildneſs ot 
ſeveral of our old Scyttiſn melodies, 
denote them ty be the production of 
a paſtoral age ànd country, and prior 
to the uſe of any muſieal 1nfiru- 
ment beyond that of a very limited 
ſcale of a few natural notes, aud 
prior to the knowledge of any rules 
of artificial muſic. This eonjee- 
ture, if ſolid, muſt carry them up 
to a high period of 'antiquity, ' > 
„The moſt ancient of che Scot- 
riſh ſongs ſtill preſerved; are e 
tremely ſimple, avd void ofg all art. 
They confiit of one meaſure only, 


Ari 


. 
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and have no ſecond part, as the 
later or more modern airs have. 
They muſt, therefore, have been 
compoſed for a very ſimple inſtru- 
ment, ſuch as the ſhepherd's reed or 
pipe, of few notes, and of the plain 
diatonic ſcale, without uſing the ſe- 
mitones, or ſharps and flats, The 
diſtinguiſhing ſtrain of our old me- 
Jodies is plaintive and melancholy ; 
and what makes them ſoothing and 
affecting, to a great degree, is the 
conſtant uſe of the concordant tones, 


the third, and fifth of the ſcale, of 


ten ending upon the fifth, and ſome 
of them on the fixth of the ſcale. 
By this artleſs ſtandard ſome of our 
old Scottiſh melodies may be traced ; 
ſuch as Gil Morice—There cam a 
ghoſt to Marg'et's door—O laddie, 
I man loo” thee—Hap me wi' thy 
pettycoat—T mean the old ſets of 
theſe airs, as the laſt air, which [ 


take to be one of our oldeſt. ſongs, . 
is ſo modernized as ſcarcely to have a 
trace of its ancient ſimplicity. The 


fimple original air is ſtill ſung by 
nurſes in the country, as a lullaby 
to ſtill their babes to ſleep. It may 
be ſaid, that the words of ſome of 
theſe ſongs denote them to be of no 
very ancient date: but it is well 
known, that many of our old ſongs 
have changed their original names, 
by being adapted to more modern 
words. Some old tunes have a ſe- 
cond part; but it is only a repeti- 
tion of the firſt on the higher 
octave; and theſe additions are pro- 
bably of more modern date than the 
tunes themſelves. ; | 

«© That the ſcience of muſic, and 
the rules of compoſition, were 
known amongſt us before the 15th 
century, is certain, King James 
the Firſt of Scotland is celebrated 
by all the Scottiſh hiſtorians, not 
only as an excellent performer, but 
as a great theoriſt in muſic, and a 
eompoler of airs to his own vexſes. 


ſiſſimus compoſitor ; cujus co 


« Hie etenim in [muſica | 
dun) in artis * 
pano et choro, in 10 et « 
no, ad ſumme perfeQionis ma 
rium, natura creatrix, ultra h 
manam æſtimationem, ipſum vi 
eiter decoravit,” Scotichron, vol. 
lib. 16. cap. 49.— Fordun has 
whole chapter, the 29th of his 
tory, on king James's leafning 
knowledge in the ancient Greek, 
well as in the more modern (c: 
of muſic, which, for its curiofi 
is worthy to be read by the mod 

theoriſts in muſic, 
is Je 


© The next —_— 
Major, who celebrates king 
I. as a poet, a compoſer, 
admirable performer of muſic, ] 
jor affirms, that, in bis time, 
verſes and ſongs of that prince 
eſteemed amongſt” the firſt of 
Scottiſh melodies, I ſhall give 
whole paſſage: | | 


« Tn vernacula lingua ani 


plurimi, et cantilenæ memo 
adhuc apud Scotos inter primo 
bentur, — Artificiofam cantil 
2 Vas ſen, &c. et ji 
um artificioſumque illum can 
at Beltayn, quem alii de Dalket 
Gargeil mutare ſtuduerunt, q 
arce, aut camera, clauſus ſe 
tur, in qua mulier cum matre 
It is a pity. that neithe 
words nor the muſic of thele 
brated ballads have .come dc 
us. According to the hiſtoria 
laſt muſt ha full of hut 
and extremely popular; his 
may imply, that ſeveral 
imitations of the ſubject had 
made, which time has like 
prived us of, 
© Amongſt the number e 
old Scottiſh melodies, it is, | 
ſcarcely ta be doubted, that | 
king | key compolinons, 


x eſteemed among the firſt of the 
ire {fill remaining, and make 
unt of our fineſt old melodies : 
1 no tradition down to our time 
' aſcercained them, they, in all 
ability, paſs undi ſtinguiſhed un- 
„older names, and are adapted 
modern words. There can be 
doubt, however, that moſt of 
e compoſitions have ſhared 
fame fate with many other old 
Taſſoni, the Italian poet, as 
ds mentioned, ſays expreſl. 
that © king James compoſed 
wy Lered pieces of vocal muſic,“ 
i< are now loſt, All our old 
ic ballads, ſuch as Hardiknute, 
I athers, were undoubtedly ſung 
chants compoſed for them, which 
now loſt, Among thoſe ſtill 
ned, are the epiſodes of Oſ- 
, which are at this day ſung in 
Highlands, Gill Morrice— 
Flowers of the Foreſl—Hero 
| Leander, &c. are ſtill ſung to 
roniginal pathetic ſtrains, Theſe, 
er, are but a few of many old 
kds whoſe airs are now unknown. 
the MS. collection of Scottiſh 
m, made by Banatyne before the 
15668, the donation of the earl 
lyndford to the Advocate's Li- 
x Edinburgh, the favourite 
„The Cherry and the Slae“, 
likewiſe a poem of fir Richard 
land of Lethington, father to 
amous ſecretary Maitland, are 
ed, To be ſung to the tune 
be Banks of Helicon.” This 
tare been a well-known tune 
years ago, as it was ſung to 
polar words; but it is now 
lt eannot exiſt under other 
i the metrical ſtanza of the 
y and the Slae is ſo particu- 
tat | know no air at this da 
wuld be adapted to it. We 
Wo, in old books, many names 
et neither of the verſes 
” 1 we know any thing at 
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this day. Gavin Douglas, in his 
prologue to the 12th Rneid, recites 
the beginning words of three well- 
known ſongs in his time, 1480, 
thus : 


* The ſchip ſaills over the ſalt fame, 
Will bring thir merchandis and my le- 
man hame.” | , 
©  — I will be blyith and licht, 
My hert is lent upon ſa gudly wicht.” 
Il come hidder to wow.” 


And, in the prologue to 1 3th Æneid, 
& — The jolly day now dawis.“ 


In the ſame way a great many 
of king James I.'s poetical pieces 
are now loſt, or, per as his 
poem of Chriſt's Kirk of rhe Green, 
may erroneouſly be aſcribed to 
others. 

«+ Ir may be ſuſpected, from the 
above high-ſtrained authorities, that 
his countrymen have rather allowed 
themſelves to be carried too far in 
diſplaying the qualifications of their 
king. I ſhall, however, produce 
the teſtimony of = foreigner, a ce- 
lebrated author, who does James 
ſtill more honour than the writers 
of his own country; and, ſingular 
as the propofition may appear, I 
ſhall end-avour to prove, that the 
Scottiſh melodies, ſo far trom being 
either invented or improved by an 
Italian maſter, were made the mo- 
dels of imitation in the fineſt vocal 
compoſitions of one of the greateſt 
maſters of compoſition in Italy. 

« The celebrated Carlo Geſu- 
aldo, prince of Venoſa, formerly 
Venufium, famous as the place of 
birth of Horace, flouriſhed about 
the middle or towards the end of 
the 16th century, and died in 1614. 
Blancanus, in his Chronologia-Mas 
thematicorum, thus diſtinguiſhes 
him: „The moſt noble Groen 
Geſualdus, prince of Venuſium, 
was _ prince of muſicians of our 


age: 


— 
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Age : he hgving recalled the rythme 
into muſic, introduced ſuch a ſtyle 
of modulation, that other muſicians 
yielded the preference to him; and 
all fingers and players on ſtringed 
inſtruments, laying aſide that of 
others, every where eagerly em- 
braced his mufic.— He is alfo cele- 
brated by Merſennus, Kircher, and 
almoſt all the writers of that age, 
as one of ihe moſt learned and 


prone compoſers of vocal mulic in 


is time. 
« To apply this account of the 
rinceo f Venoſa to the preſent ſub- 
ject—Aleſſandro Taſſoni, in his 
Penſieri Diverſi, lib. 10. thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf : ** We may reckon 
among us moderns James king of 
Scotland, who not only compoſed 
many ſacred pieces of vocal muſic, 
but alſo, of himſelf, invented a 
new kind of muſic, plaintive and 
melancholy, different from all other ; 
in which he has been imitated by 
Carlo Geſualdo, prince of Venoſa, 
who in our age has improved mulic 
with new and admirable inveu- 
tions ; 

& How * characteric, this, 
of the pathetie ſtrains of the old 
Scottiſh ſongs ! What an illuſtrious 
teſtimony to their excellency ! 

«© Some of the dilettanti, in the 
Italian muſic- of the preſent times, 
may perhaps ſn&r at being told, 
that the Italians, the reſtorers of 
muſic, owe the improvement of 
their muſic to the earl 
tion of Scottiſh melody into it: 
yet nothing is more certain, not 
only from the candid acknowledg- 


our old ſongs about that ape, 1 


proved by an Italian, when we 


introduc- into the fineſt vocal compoſitio 


ment of Taſſoni, but from 
teſtimony of the Italian muſic 
ſelf before the prince of Vene 
time,” 3 

In the ſtate of muſic in li 
we may ſuppoſe the Scottiſh me 
dies of king James I. had fo 
their way into that country, 1; 
then, to be 1 * at, that f 
a genius as the prince of V 
ſhould be ſtruck Ech the geny 
ſimplicity of ſtrains which f 
directly to the heart, and that 
ſhould imitate and adopt ſuch x 
and affecting melodies, which 
found wanting in the muſic of 
own country ? The ſweet, nat 
and plaintive ſtrains of the old 
Waly waly up the bank Wi 
go to the ewe-bughts, Mario 
Be conſtant ay—and many oth 


touch the heart of every gerius 
whatever country, and might en 
the compoſitions of the greateſt 
reign maſter. 


« Purpureus late quifplendeat ut 
alter 


Adſuitur pannus.“ 


«© hope we ſhal! no longer 
the abſurd tale, that the Sce 
muſic was either invented or 


it proved, by fo great an auth( 
as Taſſoni, that the Scotnſh 
lodies, above two centuries 
and in his time, had been ad 


one of the greateſt maſters an 
formers of Italian muſic, the 
of Venoſa,” 


peſcat Time. 


1 E now arrive at the time 
of qucen Elizabeth, in 
"4 e are to look for the origin 
' the modern Engliſh ſong; not a 
role compoſition of that nature, 
oh the ſmalleſt degree of poetical 
were, beipg diſcoverable at any 
eech ng period, and conſequently 
dur earlier is to be found in the 
aleftion herewith given to the 
bablic, ; : 

« We may vefiture to place 
Mirlow 2t the head of the nume- 
boys ſang writers of this reign ; not 
pore by reaſon af his priority, than 
paccount of his merit. And yet 
& Pafforal Invitation 17 the only 
ny of his which has deſcended to 
s; poſſibly, which he wrote. But 
te beautiful and characteriſtie fim- 
piety of this little piece is fully 
cient to juſtify the preference 
r giren him on the ſcore of merit. 
ther, better known in the poli- 
i, as well as poetical annals of 


kemed a ſongfter of this: Both 
& ind Marlow are happily imitats 
i by Raleigh: Spenſer has in- 
rds paſtoral ſong in his Eclogues. 
on, a ſmooth and poetic wri- 
! bas left us two or three toler- 
de longs ; but his excellence is in 
W larger works; The genius of 
Cakipeare was as univerſal as tt 
8 ſublime : his lyric productions 
r ſuperior to thoſe of his contem- 
uus; and than ſome of them 
ing better has fince appeared. 
ks much obght we to regret the 
adde time he. ſacrificed to the 
pe ulte of his age, in the compe- 
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öbv of the PROGRESS of SONG-WRITING in this 
COUNTRY, from the Reign of QUEEN ELIZABETH to the 


e mo following reigns, muſt be- 
ſong. 


rum the Hiſtorical Eſſay on National Song, prefixed to the “ SeleQt 
Collection of Engliſh Songs,” ] 


ſition of above 150 ſonnets (the 
moſt difficult and infipid metrical 


ſtrücture ever invented), which, 


though from the pen of this im- 
mortal bard, we can ſcarcely endurs 


[ - 


to read; | 
« Sir Philip Sidney wrote a num- 


ber of things in and out of the Ar- 


cadia, which were then eſteemed 
ſongs ; but they are all, too much 
in the affected and unyatural man- 
ner of the Italian and Spaniſh poets 
to deſerve this character at preſent. 


His friend, lord Brooke, has, hows 


ever, left us one piece, which will 
be always accepted as a good ſong. 
And. fome of the performances of 
Francis Daviſon appe#t the effuſions 
of a real poetical genius, and de- 
ſerve much praiſe; | 
* The queen herfelf had a turn 
for poetry, which ſhe did not dif 
dain to cultivate; Specimens of her 
talents are preſerved in ſome con- 
temporary publicatiohs ; but none 
of them appears to be a perfect 


% Vere earl of Oxford, maſter 


Edwards of the queen's chapel, 


George Gaiſcoigne, Nicholas Bre- 
toti, and many other diſtinguiſhed 
and inferior poets, are among the 
ſong- writers of this reign; A 
++ It is likewiſe to the age of this 
princeſs we are to refer the origin 


of the Etigliſh ' ballad, That the 
common people of this, Hike thoſe . 


of almoſt every other-country, haye 

always, even in their rudeſt ſtate, 

had fongs to celebrate or record nk 

tional or local occurrences, by 

W they may bave been 
2 
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compoſed, is an incontrovertible 
fat, Unfortunately, however, of 
theſe pieces not more than two, 
bath already noticed, are known to 
exiſt, All the reſt, not having been 
collected or entered in large vo- 
lumes, nor ever printed, are irre- 
coverably loſt, What a treaſure 
RO it be to poſſeſs a 2 of 
e vulgar ſongs compoſed and ſu 
— civil wars of Vork — 
Lancaſter, in which almoſt every 
moment afforded ſome great, noble, 
intereſting, or pathetic ſubject for 
the imagination of the poet! How 
delightful, how inſtructive, would 
be the peruſal of ſuch a little hiſtory 
of that turbulent and bloody - pe- 
riod! The ponderous tomes of 
Lydgate and Occleve have deſcend- 
ed to us in the higheſt preſervation : 
one would gladly ſacrifice the whole 
for a fingle page! But the ſongs of 
which we are - pq appear to 
have borne ſo little reſemblance to 
the ſtile and manner of the old bal- 
lads with which we are now ac- 
quainted, and from which a part of 
the preſent collection is formed, that 
we may fairly infer that not one of 
the laiter exiſted betore the reign of 
the above princeſs, The learned 
and ingenious. biſhop Percy has, in- 
| deed, publiſhed a work, in which a 
conſiderable numbey of ſongs and 
. ballads, that have never otherwiſe 
appeared, are aſcribed to a very re- 
mote antiquity ; an antiquity alto- 
her incompatible with the ſtile 
and language of the compoſitions 
theirſelves, moſt of which, one ma 
be allowed to ſay, bear the ſtronge 
intrinſic marks of a very modern 
date. But the genuineneſs of theſe 
pieces cannot be properly inveſti- 
ed or determined without an in- 
— of the original manuſcript, 
rom which they are ſaid to be ex- 
trated, As to the ancient black 


of the preſent century, It is: 


the real authors of the Garland 
collections publiſhed under thei 


refer moſt of the ballads in the 
other. Elderton has been 


letter copies of the more n 
Engliſh ballads, of which there 
ſeveral collections extant not m 
than three are ſo old as the fixteer 
century, nor double the number 
a more early date than the reign 
king Charles II. The ref, to 
amount of many hundreds, app 
to have been printed between 
Reſtoration wot the commenc 


however, meant by this to inſint 
that none of tb in the two 
deſcriptions are of equal antiqu 
in point of compoſition, with tl 
in the firſt: the contrary is ce 

That theſe ballads were origin 
compoſed for public fingers by | 
feſſion, and perhaps immedi, 
for printers, bookſellers, or t 
who vended ſuch like things 
highly probable. But whether 
were, in every caſe, firſt publi 
in fingle ſheets, and not till af 
wards collected into Garland: 
whether they made their firſt 
pearance in ſuch collections, 
not _ appear, Thomas 
loney and Richard Johnſon, wr 
by profeſſion. of amuſing bovks 
the populace, were famous b. 
makers about this period. 

could we be aſſured that they 


ſpective names, we might be al 
ſent collection to the one or tc 


nounced peerleſs in the compol 
of ballads, From him the | 
deſcended to Martin Parker, 
laſt, perhaps, who was any wa 
lebrated on this account. 

«+ The reign of queen El 
is alſo the age of madrigals, cat 
and glees: but as theſe, tl 
ſomewhat partaking of the vat! 
ſong, ehm a much nearer al 


7 


4 


ii Euterpe than with Polyhymnia, 
fail be ſutfieient to have jult men- 
aged them. | 

— the ſongſters of James 
* F.rit's time, one is pleaſed to 
ar the name of that elegant writer 
nl accompliſhed gentleman fir 
ry Wotton. Dr. Donne's imi- 
woo of Marlow, and other pieces, 
tice him to a place in the liſt. 
lad of the following ſong by Ben 
mon, Anacreon, had Anacreon 
men in Engliſh, need not have 


en aſhamed. | 

« Prigk to me only with thine eyes, 
And 1 will pledge with mine, 

or leave a kiſs but in the cup, 
And II nut look for wine: 

The thirſt that from the ſoul doth riſe 
Doth 2k a drink divine, | 

zu might 1 of Jove's neRar ſup, 

| would nut change for thine. 


I ſeut thee late a roſy wreath, 
Not ſo much honouring thee, 
ks giving it a chance that there 
It could not wither'd be: 
Jut thou thereon did'ſt only breathe, 
And ſent'ſt it back to me, 
Sace when it grows aud ſmells, I ſwear, 
Not of itlelf, but thee,” 


The facetious biſhop Corbett 
likewiſe an author of this reign, 
bs Fairies Farewell and Diſtracted 
la have much humour and 
et, The poems of Carew afford 
wy excellent ſongs : a li:tle mort 
ict might have confiderably 
Krealed the number. Biſhop King, 
om it would be injuſtice to for- 
F, muſt have written toward the 
ad of this reign, | 
e Waller, born in 1605, may 
er, tleemed the firſt ſong-writer, as 
s the beſt poet of the reign of 
aries I, Milton has left us a 
I longs, which would have ap- 
cat to poſſeſs more merit if they 
th fallen from an author of leis 
bat my. Suckling's chef-d'ceuvre 
n tell thee, Dick.“ It is 
e regretted that the poetical ex- 
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cellence of this celebrated compo- 
firion ſhould be degraded by groſſ- 
neſs of ſentiment and impurity of 
language. Butler and fir John Den- 
ham chiefly fignalized theirſelves in 


ſpirited attacks on the gloomy and 


barbarous Roundheads. Indeed the 
Rebellion and Ulurpation form the 
epoch of ſatyric ſongs ; with which 
the Cavaliers ſeem, until the Re- 
ſtoration, to have kept up a con- 
ſtant poetic fire, which, if it did 
not any great execution, at leaſt 
kept the attention of loyalty awake, 
and, in ſome meaſure, no doubt, 
contributed to that happy event. 

* Cowley, who commenced au- 
thor at a very early age, is likewift 
to be conſidered as a ſong-writer of 
this reign, His Chronicle is an ad- 
mirable performance, and, had his 
judgment and taſte been equal io hs 
vivacity and wit, would not have 
been the only ſong he had left us to 
commend, Lovelace, L'Eſtrange, 


and Shirley, were alſo writers of 


ſongs in this reign, 

The reign of Charles the Se- 
cond is the Auguſtan age of ſong ; 
no period having produced ſo great 
a number of excellent writers in 
this ſpecies of poetry, This prince 


-2 


was not only the admirer and patron 


of the art, he cultivated it hisſelf, 
We have a ſong of his, beginning 
*« 1 paſs all my hours in a ſhady old 
grove, | 
which, though by no means re- 
markable for poetical merit, has 


| — enough for the compoſi- 
a 


tion of a king, Dryden was un- 
doubtedly great in every ſpecies of 
try; but the ſongs of Ebere , 
ton, Sedley, Rocheſter, Dorſet, 
and Sheffield (afterwards duke of 
Bucks), are maſter-pieces in this ; 
ſome of them being abſolutely with- 
out equal in the language. Amon 
theſe is to be ranked Dorſet's in- 
comparable Addreſs to the Ladies, 
:-- "oY wruten 
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written at ſea, on the eve of an 
Z 
„ Otway's pathetic R monſtrance 
to his inexorable Miſtreſs would 
have entitled him to the character 
of an elegant writer, even if it had 
been his only compoſition. Scroop, 
Walſh, and many other ſong-writers 
of merit, are. to be ſingled out of 


The mob. of gentlemen who wrote 
with caſe.” 


Mrs. Behn deſerves a more parti- 
cular acknowlegement, And we 
ſhould do injuſtice to, a laborious, 
and, accotding to his own account, 
wolt ſucceſsful and happy writer, 
were we to omit the honoured name 
of Tom D'Urtey, who, beſides that 
he . compoſed more ſongs perhaps 
than all bis contemporaries put to- 
- ether ; moſt of them being great 
javourites with the nation, and 
many of them ſtill remaining ſo, 
particularly his loyal ode of Joy 
to great Cæſar; which, once ec- 
choed by all ranks, is yet frequently 
chanted with delight; and, as Mr. 
Addiſon pleaſantly obſerves, gave 
the Whigs (to whom honeſt Tom 
was a ſworn foe, till he lived to ſee 
them get into power) a blow they 
were never able to recover during 
that reign; was a very good mu- 
ſician, and poſſeſſed an excellent 
voice, with which he had frequent- 
ly the high honour to entertain, his 
majeſty at Newmarket and elſe- 
where ; the good natured monarch 
familiarly condeſcending to hold the 
paper, and accompiny his artful 
trains, or beat the time by gentle 
taps upon his ſhoulder, 

* The ſhort time of the miſ— 
guided and unfortunate James might 
"gp unnoiiced, We only diſcover, 
n the party ſongs of this period, 
the moſt rancourou- hatred diſplay- 
ed in the groſſeſt ſcurrility. But 
What an aſtoniſhing effect theſe vul- 


of their kind. L:in{down, av 


ſuffered his wit to ſurpriſe his N 


gar and deſpicable thaptogi 1, 
upon the 3 of the times, 
may, in tome meaſure, conjed, 
from the brag of that an 550 
char after, lord (afterwark, m2rqu 
of) Wharton, 1907 Was wont 
boaſt; that by the moſt fool 
them , all, he had rhimed the U 
out of his dominions. 
James was hot infenfible tot 
powers of 1 wit: he |} 
conceived a great friend(hip for W 
cherly, on w bir he beſtowed im; 
favours. We mention this poet 
a ſopg-writer : but all his perfor 
ances, as ſich, however well adaj 
ed to the licentious manners andt 
luxuriant wit of his age, ate n 
deſervedly neglected. 
„The Revolition, one may 
certain, did not take place with 
giving riſe to numbers of ſongs 
Lallads both for and age 
important event, But all of th 
are too ſtrongly ſinctured with 
venom of party to retain the | 
appearance of merit, 

++ The prince who obtained] 
ſeſſion of the vacant throne was 
much of the phlegmatie Dutch 
to be ſenlible of the merit, or 
ceptible of the power of poe 
mujje, or ſong. Even the baff 
Grpheus would have made no 
preſſion upon him. Her mag 
however, as we lcarn from a cur 
anecdute, bad not ſacrificed t 
throne her infantine reliſh for 
homely Enylilh ballad, 

Prior is the firſt poet. of 
nence we meet with after this 
riod, His ſongs are nume! 
molt of them are ſpirited, ingen 
and witty; a few are tender, 
timenral, and pathetic ; all exe 


of name, has left us ſome If 
ferent ſongs. Con greveq gas 
ly, and licentious, too krequs 


„ The little piece, however, 
. 1 wing | 
6 Falſe though the be to me and love,” 


; ha 
. 
ch 
pi 
qu 


0 unpleaſing proof of what he 
. of The ſongs of 
are, on the contrary, are al ſoft, 
ver, and plaintive. The con- 
ueyce is, that bis Deſpairing 
Mepherd will be 8 ured when 
uam Joan is entirely forgotten. 

« With Steele, who has lefr ſuch 
frourable ſpecimen of his talents 
- two different kinds of ſong, the 
der and the lively, as to make us 
ret they were not more exerted, 
r may commence the reign of 
wen Anne. Philips's happy ver- 
b 0f Sappho is deſervedly eſleem · 
{a conſiderable acquiſition to En- 
ih ſong, The name of Addiſon 
do the ſubject more credit than 
e wo pieces to which it could 
ith certainty be prefixed may be 


em, however, is in the true ſpirit 
if Rocheſter, and has abundant 
nit, And there is ſome reaſon to 
theft that many of his beſt ſongs 
ie been uſually printed either 
der a different name, or without 
pf name at all, Tickell has united 
e tendereſt ſentiments with the 
alt intereſting narrative: Colin and 
uy is unrivalled. Of the few 
ugs of Parnell, though none of 
em ſeem to be remarkable for 
at peculiar ſweetneſs which diſtin- 
ples his more ſerious compoſi- 


f ns, the little paſtoral in the pre- 
this” volume has been always ad- 
- red. Hill, without his affecta- 


0 and love of conceit, would have 
ken, if not a poet, a ſong-writer 
| eminence, He is one of thoſe 
ters whom we can hardly praiſe, 
mult be loth to condemn. By- 
Þn's beautiful and celebrated pa- 
ui ſong of Colin and Phœbe was 
poduCtion of this æra. Of this 


bought to do him. The firſt of 
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- ſpecies of ſong, ſimplicity is the 


principal requitite ; but even ſim- 
plicity may be affected, exceſſive, 
and puerile, and ſuch has, not per- 
haps without reaſon, been pro- 
nounced the fault of this popular 
performance ; though much may, 
doubtleſs, be alleged in extenuation 
of ir, from the nature of his ſub- 
ject and the practice of greater 
virtues. 

© Gay, the accompliſhed, the 
inimitable Gay, is the ornament of 
the enſuing reign, The infinite ob- 
ligations which the lovers of ſong 
are under to this admirable writer 
can never be ſufficiently expreſſed, 
Lively, humorous, witty, elegant, 
tender, and pathetic; happy and 
ſucceſsful in whatever the univer- 
ſality af his genius prompted him 
to undertake ; his ſpirit, his ſenti- 
ment, his language, are pure na- 
ture ; and while a love of poetry 
and ſong, qr a particle of taſte re- 
mains among usy will certainly be 
remembered, and muſt always pleaſe, 
The ingenious and libertine duke of 
Wharton is a ſong-writer of this 

riod, Booth, Croxall, Concanen, 
Budgell, lady M. W. Montague, 
fir W. Yonge, and others, are en- 
titled, with various degrees of me- 
rit, to the fame character. Carey 
ought not to be mentioned without 
every commendation, His happy 
ſimplicity and unaffected manner in- 
tereſt and charm the reader of na- 
tural taſte» Sally in our Alley was 
a particular favourite of Mr. Ad- 
diſon; and his judgment, which, 
however, wants no countenance, is 
confirmed by its popularity, 

« The name of Pope will ſhed a 
luſtre over the lpng reign of George 
II. in which we have the gratifica- 
tion to*introduce hig. The fingle 

erformance he condeſcended to 
eave is an exquiſite parody or ſati- 
rical imitation, written in 1733, in 
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the character of . a perſon of qua- | 


lity,” of the faſhionable fing-ſong 
of that and the preceding age. 
„While this great poet was en- 
deavouring to laugh out of counte- 
nance the flowery inlipidity, dif 
cordant images, and unnatural con- 
ceit of a favourite ſpecies: of love- 
ſong, his friend Swift was employed 
in turning into deſerved ridicule the 
ſtrange affected muſical jargon then 
in vogue. And never ſurely was 
any thing more juſtly conceived, or 
more happily. executed than theſe 
two efforts of wit and genius in ſup- 
port of common ſenſe and true 
taſte, Nor does a want of ſucceſs 
(if that be the caſe) any way de- 
tract from or leflen the merit of the 
attempt, Swift, who might, with 
equal propriety, have been placed 
in either of the two preceding 
reigns, n a number of po- 
litical, ſatirical, and jocoſe pieces, 
upon common and popular ſubjects, 
which appear to have been deſigned 
for the capacity and notice of the 
vulgar, in aid of the caniilene triuiæ 
of his-time, Clever Tom Clinch 
is a maſter-piece in its way. But 
how far theſe compoſitions ſuited 
the comprehenſion and taſte of an 
Evgliſh or Iriſh mob, we are not 
certified, The known ſong-writers 
of this period are, as it might he 
naturally expected, indifferently nu- 
merous, and many of them of the 
firſt eminence. The beautiful ſongs 


of Lyttelton reſemble the gentle 


murmurs of the turtle ; Shenſtone 
lings with all the elegant ſimplicity 
of an Arcadian ſhepherd; and the 
nightingale's plaintive ſtrains are 
emulated by the elegiac tenderneſs 
of Collins. Cheſterheld hag left a 
few ſongs : they are neat apd point- 
ed, and would not have deſerved 
leſs commendation if the flippant 
muſe of their noble author could 


have been always kept within the 


The many elegant and ſpirited lo 


All of them were not, it mull 


le of delicacy and yi | 
_ of Midaleies 3 
will be immertaliſed by Ame 
Vale and Hoſier's Ghoſt, I 
compoſitions,” at leaſt, will ſcarce 
be forgotten, if the authors ſho 
Dr. Johnſon, though till living 
a ſong-writer, of this reign. f 
veral of his performances are inſe 
ed in the preſent collection. | 
ſong is a 2 in which il 
reat writer does not appear ui 
is uſual advantage. Hs pen 
much too heavy for ſo light a f 
ject. Mr. Jenyns ſtands in the ſi 
predicament ; not indeed as to f 
character of his compolitiuns, whi 
for the graces of ſtile and mani 
admit few ſuperiors. The cauſe 
poetry, indeed, is more indebted 
this elegant writer than that of \ 
rue and innocence. But the fit 
tion of his molt reprehenfible | 
duction in the preſent volume 
ſerve as an antidote to the poiſay 
contains. | 1 
Dr. Dalton's additions to 
ton's Maſk have unexampl-d me 


which he has ſo judicwuſly in 
duced into this admi able drama 
ſome of the moſt finiſt ed and be 
tiful compoſitlons in the langy 


confeſſed, equally proper tor 
preſent publication, but no ref 
tion is intended to be thrown 
thoſe which have been deligne 
omitted; as there is not one w 
does not, in ſome degree, col 
bute to the perfection and mor 
A 

„% Mr, Whitehead, the p 
laurear, has given us two excel 
ſongs. It were to be wiſhed 
the nature of his office had obi 
him to furniſh us with more. | 
annual odes, though doubtleſs 
ſuperior to thoſe of his predece! 
are ſeldom remembered; bu 


* 


yells and ye F lirts, will be never 


| — is one of the moſt 


and natural of our ſong- 
= The juſtneſs and beauty 
dis ſentiments, and the agree. 
ble familiarity of his language 
nd manner, render him —_— 
ntelligible and delightful to all 
ile; at leaſt wherever nature 
an be judge. With leſs affecta- 
bon, Smart would probably have 
wen intitled to a fimilar cha- 

. 
- Dr, Percy, now biſhop of 
Jromore, the editor, and author 
1 ſome pieces in the Reliques of 
Ancient Engliſh Poetry, ſo fre- 
quently doticed, has, independently 
of his contributions to that work, 
kwoured the public with one moſt 
kautiful ſong. It would not de- 
qreciate the merit, though it might 
*a the originality, of this elegant 
wmpuſition, if it were univerſally 
town to be a cloſe imitation of 
ome of the muſt tender and po- 
ical paſſages in Henry and 
« The late Mr. Dodfley, Dr. 
enide, Dr. Hawkeſworth, Mr. 
Irrewood, Mrs, Pilkington, (the 
blaſt of whom deſerve particu- 
r commendation, although the 
fule due to the former on account 
the two pieces here inſerted is 
reſfarily accompanied with the 
mare due to him on account of 
ke two which were obliged to be 
mitted); fir C. H. Williams, and 
|. Moore are ſong-writers of 
alequence' in this” reign. © The 
Wmght undoubtedly be increaſed 
d names no leſs reſpectable ; 
K there are numerous compoti- 
Ws, which, though they might 
credit to any author, have' been 
med by none, 
Ide fertile but licentious ima- 
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gination of Stevens has ſupplied us 
with a volume of ſongs. It has 
been the ſtudy of this celebrated 
bard (for he ſung what he com- 
poſed) to promote the hilarity of 
the feſtive board, and “ ſet the 
table on a roar.” And it is only 
fair to ſay, that his attempts have 
generally. proved ſucceſsful. But 
as the convivial diſpoſition of thoſe 
whom it was his bufineſs to pleaſe 
was not characteriſed by its deli» 
cacy, many of his compoſitions are 
ſuch as, in a purer age, would have 
obtained him rather infamy than 


credit, Moty, a genius of a ſimi- 


lar turn, is intitled, though in a 
ſmaller degree, to the ſame kind 
of praiſe, 

„The Vaudevilles which Gar- 
rick and Paul Whitehead compoſed 
for the ſtage toward the end of this 
reign are excellent in their kind, 
— well deſerved the popularity 
they acquired, One of theſe pieces 
is inſerted in the preſent collection. 
Hearts of Oak“ has even greater 
merit, and ** In ſtory we're told” 
is without its equal in the lan- 

uage. WE p 

The cultivation and improve- 
ment of ſong is not among the 
bleſſings of the preſent reign. The 
number of writers and productions 
of merit in this, and indeed in eve - 
ry other ſpecies of poetry, is com- 
paratively ſmall. We have one 
tong by Churchill, and a few by 
Lloyd; but theſe compdfitions, 
though certainly not devoid of me- 
rit, are far from being equal to 
their poetical abilities. Goldſmith 
and Cunningham are ſong-writers 
of this period. And -fince it is 
not the extent but the excellence 
of the compoſition which conſti- 
tutes the poet, if the former had 
produced nothing but the two 
ſtanzas inſerted under h's name i 
TY « « © * E 
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the preſent volume, he would have 
been intitled to an eminent rank, 
Cunningham, though not equal to 
kis countryman in native genius, 
and ſtill lets ſo in learned applica» 
tion, poſſeſſes a pleaſing fimplicity 
which cannot fail to recommend 
him to à reader of unadulterated 
taſte. This ſimplicity may, per- 
haps, in ſome of his compoſitions, 
be thought too great ; but when it 
is 4nown that they were neceflarily 


allapted to the intellects of a coun- 


try theatre, little cenſure can be 
zuſtly incurred by the poet. 

% Bickerſtaff has been fortunate 
that ſo many of his beſt ſangs can 


be detached from the dramas: 

racters to which they — 8 
his integrity and candourbeen equ 
to his genius, he would have merit 
ed a greater praiſe. To the amiab 
muſe of Mrs. Barbauld we are cor 
fiderably indebted. The ingenio 
and elegant author of the Scho- 
for Scandal has ſhewa that the dr 
ma is not the only ſpecics of t 
poetical art 2 his command. I 
ſongs are not leſs remarkable { 
their ſingularity than for the 
merit; few of any conſequence ha 
ing appeared for ſome years befo 
the Duenna, and none, befide B 
OWN, ſince.“ 


OBSERVATIONS in FAVOUR of WRITING COMEDIES 


IF rom the Preface to Mr. Hayley's Plays of Three Acts, written fo 
private Theatre.] 


* S the following plays were 

A intended only for a private 
Theatre, I have been tempted by 
that circumſtance to introduce a 
kind of novelty into our language, 
by writing three comedies in rhyme, 
though the Comic Muſe of our 
country has been long accuſtomed 
to expreſs herſelf in proſe, and her 
cuſtom has the ſanction of ſettled 

ecept, and ſucceſsful example. 
'The antiquarian, indeed, may re- 
-mind me that Gammer Gurton's 
Needle, -one of the earlieſt of our 
old plays, with other comic pro- 


ductions of that rude period, Was 


written in rhyme; and poſſibly 
ſome faſtidious enemies of that Go- 
thic jingle, as they affect to call it, 
may confider the preſent publica- 


ion as nothing more than a relapſe 


© 


dramatic compoſition. 


tempt, which has no modern 


FS . 


into the moſt barbarous mode 
« For the boldneſs of an 


cedent to plead in its beball, 3 
apology may be due to the pub! 

« In the firit place, 1 beg 
may not be ſuppoſed, that by 
ing 4 comedy in rhyme, I mes 
convey an indicect geaſure on 
tontrary practice. No one 
prize more highly than 100 
many excellent comedies in pig 
with which our language 3 
riched. I am very far from 
tertaining a wiſh to overturn 
ceremonial which the Comic M 
of England has eſtabliſhed; 01 
hope to find our country 45 m 
a friend to toleration in the 10 
of literature as in thoſe of 1e 


Pam 
W% 44 


. 


© 


uſtoni, of other enlightened 
ns, both ancient and thodern, 
+ be pleaded on this occaflon in 
Ai of verſe, Atiſtophanes, in 
b bla of the Clouds, ſeems td 
baue hithſetf on his poetry. Afis 
b Haring written two comedies 
| proſe, convetted them both into 
bin it a mätufer period of Nis 
i. and Moliere, the Unrivalled 
ter of the French comic theatre, 
10 has written admirably both: in 


equ 
mern 
niab 
& COT 
2010 
xchod 
je dr 


vole and rhyme, is, I think, molt 
< ha nirable, and moſt truly comic, 
befaſ en he adheres to the latter. 
de o the author who attempts a 


medy in Engliſh rhyme, our lan- 
ware ſeems to offer an advantage, 
ich the French poet did not 
gor. The Comic Mule of France 
ks chiefly confined herſelf to that 
bucture of verſe, which belongs 
qually to her Tragic Siſter. In 
tte poctry of our nation, this par- 
zular meaſure is appropriated to 
hortive ſubjects; and though hi- 
eno not uſed in comedy, it poſ- 
fees to an Engliſſi ear a very co- 
nie vivacity, That it is highly 
lenlated tor poems of wit and 
amour, we have a ſtriking proof 
þ that moſt exquiſite production 
te Bath Guide, How far it may 
kicceed through the varied ſcenes 
n Engliſh play, experiment only 
ka determine.“ 

hen I reſlect what long and 
Publiſhed prejudice a rhyming 
pay muſt encounter when I re- 
tender that even Dryden himſelf, 
be moſt able advocate, and the 
pratef maſter of rhyme in our 
guage, has expreſsly condemned 
ks ue of it in comedy—l am 
wmed at the hardineſs of my at- 
apt: but when I recollect that 
ne, the moſt infallible teſt of li- 
Fry opinion, has Fully Mewn the 
like of that immortal! poet, in 
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recommending the uſe of rhyme in 
Englifh tragedy, I am inclined to 
hope that he might be equally miſ- 
taken in ſappoting it utterty un- 
fulted to 6ur Comic Muſe, It may 
de urged indeed, with great truth, 
that a. comedy in rhyme cannot be 
Id cloſe a copy of Nature as a co- 
medy in proſe, the latter adhering 
to the very language of common 
tife. But from a ſitter art we may 
borrow, at leaſt, a plauſible argu- 
ment in favour of poetry, on the 
preſent occaſion. The great maſter, 
who has deſcanted ſo happily on 
the principles of painting, obſerves, 
with great propriety, in one of his 
diſcourſes, that “ we are not al- 
ways pleaſed with the moſt abſo- 
lute poſſible reſemblance of an imi- 
tation to its original object : caſes 
may exiſt, in which ſuch a reſem- 
blance may be even diſagreeable. 
I ſhall only obſerve, that the effect 
of figures in wax-work, though 
certainly a more exact repreſenta- 
tion than can be given by painting 
or ſculpture, is a ſufficient proof 
that the pleaſure we receive from 
imitation is not increaled merely 
in proportion as it approaches to 


minute and detailed reality: we are 


pleaſed, on the contrary, by ſeeing 
ends anſwered by ſeeming inade- 

uate means.” On thele prin- 
ciples, which perhaps are equally 
juſt in the two kindred arts, a co- 
medy in rhyme may be ſtill more 
entertaining than a comedy, of 
equal merit in other 3 which 
confines itſelf to proſe; and a cri- 
tic who exclaims againſt the un- 
natural effect of a rhyming dia- 
logue, may as juſtly cenſure a por- 
trait on canvas, becauſe it is not ſo 
exact a copy of life as an image of 
coloured —— both caſes the 
artiſt, whether painter or „ may 
de juitty called a true — pleat- 
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fall not within the claſs Which t 
lively writer has ſo juſtly roſer 
ed, the author may be allowed 
hope, that his liberal and enlight 

readers will look with ind 
nce on a publication, which x 
from his with to introduce a ff 
ing, and he truſts not a blameab 
variety into the amuſement; 


ing copier of Nature, if he pre- 
ſerves as high a degree of reſem- 
blance as his mode of imitation 
will admit, and embelliſhes his 


work with the attractive and almoſt ed 


indiſpenſible graces of eaſe, ſpirit, 
and — i a 

4e It is ſaid by Voltaire of thea- 
trical compoſition in general, Tous 
les genres y Zons hors le genre ennu- 


yeux.” If the preſent comedies 


Engliſh literature.“ 


Ccording to Monſ. Bou- 
guer (fee his Traite d'Op- 
e) the brightneſs of the ſun 
uceeds that of a wax candle in 
les a proportion than that of 
0 to 1. If therefore the bright- 
;of any of the fixed ſtars ſhould 
it exceed that of our common 
ndles, which, as being ſomethin 

b luminous than wax, we wi 

poſe in round numbers to be only 
io. ocodth part as bright as the 
, ſuch a ſtar would not be viſi- 
n more than an 100dth part of 
r diſtance, at which it would be 
ible, if it was as bright as the 
. Now becauſe the ſun, would 
Il appear, I apprehend, as lumi- 
uu, as the ſtar Sirius, when re- 
ned to 400,000 times his preſent 
lace, ſuch a body, if no bright- 
han our common candles, would 
appear equally luminous with 
it far at 4000 times the diſtance 
tte ſun, and we might then be- 
a be able, with the beſt teleſ- 
ks, to diſtinguiſh ſome ſenſible 
parent diameter of it; but the 
parent diameters of the ſtars of 
lels magnitudes would ſtill be 
mall to be diſtinguiſhable even 
u our beſt teleſcopes, unleſs 
7 were yet a good deal leſs lu- 
dus, which ma poſſibl how- 
abe the oaſe with ſome of them; 


of 
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YTRACT from a PAPER on the MEANS of diſcovering the 
Vitance, Magnitude, &c. of the FIXED STARS, in Conſequence 
i the Diminution of the Velocity of their LIGHT. By the rev. 
Jon MicHeLL, B. D. F. R. S. 


om the Seventy - fourth Volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions.] 


for, though we have indeed very 
ſlight grounds to go upon with re- 
gard to the ſpecific, brightneſs of 
the fixed ſtars compared with that 
of the ſun at preſent, and can 
therefore only form very uncertain 
and random conjectures concerning 
it, yet from the infinite variety 
which we find in the works of the 
creation, it is not unreaſonable to 
ſuſpe& that very poſſibly ſome of 
the fixed ftars may have ſo little 
natural brightneſs in proportion to 
their magnitude, as to admit of 
their diameters having ſome ſen- 
ſible apparent fize, when they ſhall 
come to be more carefully examin- 
ed, and with larger and better te- 
leſcopes than have been hitherto in 
common uſe, 

« With regard to the ſun, we 
know that his whole ſurface is ex- 
tremely luminous, a very ſmall and 
temporary interruption. ſometimes 
from a few ſpots only excepted. 
This univerſal and exceſſive bright» 
neſs of the whole ſurface is pro- 
bably owing to an atmoſphzre, 
which being luminous throughout, 
and in ſome meaſure alſo tranſpa- 
rent, the light, proceeding from a 
conſiderable depth of it, all arrives 
at the eye; in the ſame manner as 
the light of a great number of can- 
dles would do, if they were placed 

one 
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one behind another, and their 
flames were ſufficiently tranſparent 
to permit the light of the more 
diſtant ones to- paſs through thoſe 
that were ntarer, without any in- 
terruption. 
"«« How far the ſame conſtitution 
may take place in the fixed ſtars 
we don't know; probably how- 
ever it may do ſo in many; but 
there are ſome 9 with 
regard to a few of them, which 
ſeem to make it probable, that it 
does not do ſo univerſally. Now, 
if 1 am right in ſuppoſing the light 
of the ſun to proceed Hol a lu- 
minous atmoſphere, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily diffuſe itſelf equally over 
the whole ſurface, and I think 
there can be very little doubt that 
this is rcally the caſe, this conſti- 
tution cannot well take place in 
Thoſe ſtars, which are in tome de- 
gree periodically more and leſs lu- 
minous, ſuch as that in Collo Ceti, 
&c. It is alſo not very improba- 
ble, that there is ſome difterence 
from that of the ſun, in the con- 
ſtitution of thoſe ſtars, which have 
fometimes appeared and ſometimes 
diſappeared, of which that in the 
conſtellation of Cafliopeia is a not- 
able inſtance. And if thoſe con- 
jectures are well founded which 
have been formed by ſome philo- 
ſophers concerning ſtars of theſe 
kinds, that they are not wholly 
luminous, or at leaſt not conſtantly 
ſo, but that all, or by far the 
_ part of their ſurfaces is 
ubject to conſiderable changes, 
ſometimes becoming luminous, and 
r other times being extinguiſhed; 
it is amongſt the ftars of this ſort, 
that we are moſt likely to meet with 
inſtances of a ſenſible apparent 
diameter, their light being much 
more likely not to be ſo great in 


proportion as that of the ſun, 


which, if removed to four hundred 


to be expected 
be able to ian. a well-def 
body 


and whoſe diameters are more th 


cute them any farther. 


thouſand times his preſent di 
would ſtill appear, —— 
as bright as Sirius, as have 


ſerved aboye : ag it 0 
5 hare I 


whatſoever, that we ſhould e 


diſc of any. of the ſame f 
with the fun at much more th 
ten thor ſand times his diſtance, 

«© Hence the greateſt diſtance 
which it would be poſſible th 4 
tinguiſh any ſenſible apparent 
meter of a body as denſe as t 
ſun cannot well greatly exceed 
hundred times ten thouſand, t 
is, five million times the diſtar 
of the ſun ; for if the diameter 
ſuch a body was not leſs than fi 
hundred times that of the ſun, 
light, could never atrive at us. 

f there ſhould really exif 
nature any bodies, whoſe den 
is not leſs than that of the f. 


= times the diamcter of the ſ 
ince their light could not arriy 
us; or if there ſhould exit a 
other bodies of a ſomewhat ſmal 
ſize, which are not naturally 
minous ; of the exiſtence of | 
dies under either of theſe cireu 
ſtances, we could have no inf 
mation from fight ; yet, if 2 
other luminous bodies ſhould h 
pen to reyolve abour them 
might ſtill perhaps from the 
tions of theſe revolving bodies 
fer the exiſtence of the central 
with ſome degree of probabil 
as this might afford a clue to ſc 
of the apparent irregularities 
the revolving bodies; which wa 
not be eafily explicable on 
other hypotheſis: but as the 
ſequences of ſuch a ſuppoſition 
very obvious, and the confide 
tion of them ſomewhat beſide 
preſent purpoſe, I ſhall not pre 


« The diminution of the velo- 

of light, in caſe it ſhould be 
fund to take place in any of the 
fred ſtars, is the principal phæno- 
non whence it is propoſed to 
ſcorer their diſtance, &c. Now 
de means by which we may find 
ant this diminution amounts to, 
tems to be ſupplied by the differ- 
mee which would be occafioned in 
tnſequence of it, in the refrangi- 
tilty of the light, whoſe velocity 
Loud be ſo diminiſhed, For let 
v ſuppoſe with fir Iſaac Newton 
ke his Optics, prop. vi. parag. 4 
in 5. — the refraction of light 


kling it towards the refracting 
tedium, an hypotheſis which per- 
fly accounts for all the appear- 
nes. Upon this hypotheſis the 
felocity of light in any medium, 
u whatever direction it falls upon 
x, will always bear a given ratio 
wthe velocity it had before it fell 
won it, and the fines of incidence 
nd refraction will, in conſequence 
of this, bear the ſame ratio to each 
wer with theſe velocities inverſe- 
Wy". Thus, according to this hy- 
WY ptheſis, it the fines of the angles 
{a incidence and refraction, when 
beht paſſes out of air into glaſs, 
we in the ratio of 31 to 20, the 
flocity of light in the glaſs muſt 
Eto its velocity in air in the ſame 
portion of 31 to 20. But be- 
auſe the areas, repreſenting the 
lirces generating theſe velocities, 
ve as the ſquares of the veloci- 
tes; theſe areas muſt be to each 
Wer as 961 to 400. And if 400 
treſents the area which correſ- 
ads to the force producing the 
meal velocity of light, 561, the 
Urence between g61 and 400, 
ul repreſent the area correſpond- 
wg to the additional force, by 
dich the light was accelerated at 
te lurface of the glaſs, 


z occaſioned by a certain force im- 
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«© We ſuppoſed, by way of ex- 
ample, the velocity of the light 
of ſome particular ſtar to be dimi- 
niſhed in the ratio of 19 to 20, 
and it was there obſerved, that the 
area repreſenting the renfaining 
force which would be neceſſary to 
—_— the — 19, was there- 
fore properly repreſented by 45 gdth 
parts of the area, that ſhould re- 
preſent the force that would be ne- 
ceſſary to generate the whole velo- 
city of light, when undiminiſhed. 
If then we add 561, the area re- 
a the force by which the 
ight is accelerated at the ſurface of 
the glaſs, to 361, the area repre- 
ſenting the force which would have 
generated the dimimfhed velocity 
of the ſtar's light, the ſquare root 
of 922, thar ſum, will repreſent 
the velocity of the light with the 
diminifhed velocity, after it has en- 
tered the glaſs, And the ſquare 
root of 922 being 30, 364, the tines 
of incidence and refraction of ſuck 
light out of air into glaſs will con- 
ſequently be as 30,364 to 19, or 
what is equal to it, as 31,96 to 20 
inſtead of 31 to 20, the ratio of the 
fines of incidence and refractiong 
when the light enters the glaſs 
with its velocity undiminiſhed. 

„% From hence a priſm, with a 
ſmall refracting añgle, might per- 
haps de found to be no very incon- 
venient inſtrument for this pur- 
poſe : for by ſuch a priſm, whoſe 
refracting angle was of one minute, 
for inſtance, the _= with its ves 
locity undiminiſhed would be turn- 
ed out of its way 34”, and with 
the diminiſhed velocity 34//, 82, 
nearly, the difference between 


which being almoſt 2”, 5 37”, would 


be the quantity by which the light, 
whoſe velocty was diminiſhed, 
would be turned out of its way 
more than that whoſe velocity was 


undiminiſhed. 
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&© Let us now be ſuppoſed. to 
make uſe of ſuch a priſm to look 
at two ſtars, under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances as the two ſtars in 
the example above mentioned, 
the central one of which ſhould 
be large enough to diminiſh the 
velocity of its light one twentieth 

rt, whilſt the velocity of the 
light of the other, which was ſup- 

ſed to revolve it about as a ſatel- 
lite, for want of ſufficient magni- 
tude in the body from whence it 
was emitted, ſhould ſuffer no ſen- 
fible diminution at all. Placing 
then the line, in which the two 
faces of the priſm would interſect 
each other, at right angles to a 
line joining the two ſtars; if the 
thinner part of the priſm lay to- 
' wards the ſame point of the hea- 
vens with the central ſtar, whoſe 
light would be moſt turned out of 
its way, the apparent diſtance of 
the ſtars would be increaſed 2. 53“ 
and conſequently became 3“. 53“ 
inſtead of 1”. only, the apparent 
diſtance ſuppoſed. On the con- 
trary, if the priſm ſhould be turn- 
ed half way round, and its thinner 
part lye towards the ſame point of 
the heavens with the revolving ſtar, 
their diſtance muſt be diminiſhed 
by a like quantity, and the central 
ſtar therefore would appear 1//. 5377 
diſtant from the other on the op- 
poſite ſide of it, having been re- 
moved from its place near three 
times the whole diſtance between 
them. 
« As a priſm might be made uſe 
of for this purpoſe, which ſhould 
have a much larger refracting an- 
gle than that we have propoſed, 
eſpecially if it was conſtructed in 
the achromatic way, according to 
Mr. Dollond's principles, not only 
ſuch a diminution, as one part in 
twerty, might be made ſtill more 
diſtinguiſhable ; but we might pro- 


ferent bodies, is the ſquare of 


bably be able to diſcover 
ably 1 in rage 
city ot light, as perha 
dredth, a two hundred, f 
hundredth, or even a thouſan, 
part of the whole, which, acco 
ing to what has been faid abor 
would be occaſioned by ſphere 
whoſe diameters ſhould be to # 
of the ſun, provided they were 
the ſame denfity, in the ſeve 
proportions nearly of 
and 22 to 1 ref rely. " 
„If ſuch a diminution of fl 
velocity of light, as that abo 
ſuppoſed, ſhould be found reall 
take place, in conſequence of 
gravitation towards the bodies fre 
whence it is emitted, and th 
ſhould be ſeveral of the fixed 
large enough to make it ſufficien 
ſenſible, a ſet of obſervations une 
this ſubje& might probably gt 
us ſome confiderable informati 
with regard to many circumſtand 
of that part of the univerſe, whit 
is viſible to us. The quanti 
matter contained in many of t 
fixed ſtars might hence be Judg 
of, with a great degree of prob 
bility, within ſome moderate limi 
tor though the exact quantity m 
ſtill depend upon their denſity, 
we muſt ſuppoſe the denfity m 
enormouſly different from that 
the ſun, and more ſo, indeed, th 
one can eaſily conceive to 
place in fact, to make the error 
the ſuppoſed quantity of matt 
very wide of the truth, fince t 
denfity which is neceſſary to p 
duce the ſame diminution in 
velocity of light, emitted from 


uantity of matter con 
thoſe bodies inverſely. 

% But though we might poll 
from hence form ſome realonal 
gueſs at the quantity of ma 
contained in ſeveral of the " 


pet, if they have no lumin- 
\ (ellires revolving about them, 
hall fill be at a loſs to form 
ble judgment of their 
f proba judg | 
bnce, unleſs we had ſome ana- 
„w go upon for their ſpecific 
net, or had ſome other means 
Acorering it: there is, how- 
\ a caſe that may poſſibly oc- 
„ which may tend to throw 
pe light upon this matter. 
« | have ſhewn in my enquiry 
the probable parallax, &. of 
fred ſtars, publiſhed in the 
iloſophical Tranſactions for the 
1 1767, the extremely great 
ability there is, that many of 
fixed ſtars are collected together 
„groups; and that the Pleiades 
cular conſtitute one of theſe 
ups, Now of the ſtars which 
there ſee collected together, it 
lighly probable, as I have ob- 
ed in that paper, that there 1s 
one in a hundred which does 
belong to the group itſelf ; and 
far the greateſt part, therefore, 
ming to the — idea, muſt 
within a ſphere, a great circle 
which is of the ſame fize with 
rele, which appears to us to in- 
& the whole group, If we ſup- 
therefore, this circle to be 
ut 29 in diameter, and confe- 
my only about a thirtieth part 
he diſtance at which it is ſen 
or WT conclude, with the highe 
re of probability, that by far 
rreateſt part of theſe ſtars do 
lifer in their diſtances from 
in by moe than about one part 
lirty, and from thence deduce a 
of ſeale of the proportion of 
wht which is produced by dif- 
nt bars of the ſame group or 
em in the Pleiades at leaſt; 
r ſomewhat probable ana- 
ve may do the ſame in other 
kms Iikewiſe. But haying yet 
— of knowing their real 
1794s 
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diſtarice, or ſpecific brightneſs, 
when compared either with the ſun 
or with one atiother, we ſhall ſtill 
want ſomething more to form 3 
farther judgment from. 

„% If, however, it ſhould be 
found, that amongſt the Pleiades, 
or any other like ſyſtem, there are 
ſome ſtars that are double, triple, 
&c. of which one is a larger cen- 
tral body, with one o more ſatel - 
lites revolving about it, and ths 
central body ſhould likewiſe b 
found to diminiſh the velocity o 
its light; and more eſpecially, if 
there ſhould be ſeveral ſuch ins 
ſtances met with in the ſame ſyſtem z 
we ſhould then begin to Lars 2 
kind of meaſure both of the dis 
ſtance of ſuch a ſyſtem of ſtars from 
the earth, and of their mutual dis 
ſtances from each other, And 
ſeveral inſtances of this kind ſhould 
occur in different groups or ſy+ 
ſtems of ſtars, we might alſo, pers 
haps, begin to form ſome probable 
conjectures concerning the ſpecific 
denfity and brightneſs of the ſtars 
themſelves, — if there 
ſhould be found any general ana+ 
logy betweerr the quantity of the 
diminution of the light and the 
diſtance of the ſyſtem deduced 
from it: as, for inſtance, if thoſe 
ſtars, which had” the greateſt effect 
in diminiſhing the velocity of light 
ſhould in general give a greater 
diſtance to the ſyſtem, when ſup - 
poſed to be of the ſame denſity 


with. the fun, we might then na- 


turally conclude from thente, that 
they are leſs in bulk, and of greater 
ſpecific denfity, than thoſe ſtars 
which diminiſh the velocity of light 
leſ:, and vice verſi, In like many 
ner, if the larger ſtats were to givs 
us in 1 a greater or leſs quan» 
tity of light in proportion to their 
bulk, this would give us a kind of 
analogy; from whence we might 
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haps form ſome judgment of the 
ſpecific brightneſs of the ſtars in 
general: but, at all adventures, 
we ſhould have a pretty tolerable 
meaſure of the comparative bright- 
neſs of the ſun and thoſe ſtars, up- 
on which ſuch obſervations ſhould 
be made, if the reſult of them 
ſhould turn out agreeable to the 
ideas above explained. | 
Though it is not improbable, 
that a few years may inform us, 


this ſudject for many years; or x 
haps ſome ages to come. The atv 
outlines, therefore, of the uſe tl 
may be made of the obſerrati 
upon the, double ſtars, Ke. p 
vided the particles of light ſhot 
be ſubject to the ſame law of g 
vitation with other bodies, 
all probability they are, and 
vided alſo that ſame of the 
ſhould bg large enough ſenſibly 
diminiſh their velocity, will, 1 be 


that ſome of the great number of be an inducement to thoſe, x 
double, triple ſtars, &c. which may have it in their - 
have been obſerved by Mr. Her- make theſe obſervations for the 
ſchel, are ſyſtems of bodies revolv- neſit of future generations at | 
ing about each ather, eſpecially if how little advantage ſoever we n 
a few more obſeryers, equally in- expect from them ourſelyes ; 
genious and induſtrious with him- yet very poſſihly ſome obſervati 


ſelf, could be found to ſecond his 
labours; yet the very great di- 
ſtance at which it 1s not unlikely 
many of the ſecondary ſtars may 
be placed from their principals, 
and the conſequently very lang pe- 
ridds of their revolutions, leave 
very little room to hope that any 


very great progreſs can be made in 


— „ „ — — 


of this ſort, and ſuch as may 
made in a few years, may not ot 
be ſufficient to do ſomething, e 
at preſent, but alſo: to ſhew, + 
much more may be done heres 
when theſe obſervations ſhall 
come more numerous, and h 
been continued for à longer x 
of years,” 
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NITU DES of the FIXED STARS. By the rev. Faaxcis W. 
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[From the ſame Volume.] 


„%R ſome alterations which 

have of late y2ars been diſ- 
covered, in the relative poſitions 
and 2 magnitudes of a few 
of the ſtars we called fixed, it ſeems 
not unreaſonable to conclude, that 
there may be many changes among 
others of them we little ſuſpect. 
Thi» thought' has led me into a 
wiſh, that ſome method were adopt- 
ed whereby to detect ſuch motions, 
The firſt 1dea which occurred to 


me was, to make a propoſal 
aſtronomers in general; that e 
ſhoutd undertake a ſtrict exami 
tion of a certain diſtrict in the h 
vens ; and, not only by a re- 
mination of the _ ues hith 
publiſhed, but by taking the ri 
aſcenſion and declination of er 
ſtar in their ſeveral allotment, 
frame an exact map of it, i 
correſponding catalogue; and 
communicate their obſervations 


centre. 28 
lad to ſee begun. Every 
. muſt 2 there- 
-erery one ſhould be ready to 
» his in it. Such a plan, 
ertaken with ſpirit, and car- 
Jon gradually with care, would, 
he joint labours and emulation 
þ many altranomers as are now 
Furope, produce a celeſtial Atlas 
teyond any thing that has ever 
| ared. 5 
an send be a work of 
and not within the compaſs 
ery one. What | mean now 
ſe is more immediate ; and 
out of the reach of any who 
ik themſelves with viewing the 
wrenly bodies. 
« Meridian altitudes and tranſits 
be taken but once in 24 hours; 
| though accurate, are there- 
tedious, Neither can any re- 
mination of them be made, but 
th the ſame labour as at the firſt, 
utorial ſectors are in the hands 
kw; and require great ſkill. 
me more general method ſeemed 
ting, to diſcover variations, 
ich, when detected or only ſur- 
led, ſhould be conſigned im- 
lately to a more ſtrict inveſ- 
nion. 
Turning this in my — — 
onhdered, that the noting down 
lie time the exact appearance of 
at one ſees, would be far more 
ple, and ſhew any alterations 
that appearance more readily, 
n any other method. A draw- 
g once made would remain, and 
id be conſulted at any future 
dd; and if it were drawn at 
with care, a tranſient review 
ud diſcover to one, whether 
ſenſible change had taken place 
de it was laſt examined. — 
Nes, or verbal deſcriptions of 


J kind, could not anſwer that 
ſo well. 


3 
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« To do this with eaſe and ex- 
pedition was then the requiſite ; 
and a teleſcope with a large field, 
and ſome proper ſub-divigons in 
it, to direct the eye and aſſiſt the 
judgmeut, ſeemed to bid moſt fair 
for ſucceſs, 

„The following is the method 
which, after various trials, I have 
adopted, and think I may now ven- 
ture to recommend, 

„ To a night-glaſs, but of Dol- 
lond's improved conſtruction, which 
magnifies about fix times, and 
takes in a field of juſt about as 
many degrees of a great circle, I 
have added croſs wires, interſect- 
ing each other at an angle of 459. 
More wires may be croſſed in other 
directions; but I apprehend theſe 
will be found ſufficient, This te- 
leſcope I mount on a polar axis. 
One coarſely made, and without 
any diviſions on its circle of decli- 
nation, will anſwer this purpoſe, 
ſince there is no great occaſion for 
accuracy in that reſpe&: but as 
the heavenly bodies are more rea- 
dily followed by an equatorial mo- 
tion of the teleſcope, ſo their rela- 
tive poſitions are much more eaſily 
diſcerned when they are looked at 
conſtantly as in the ſame direction. 
An horizontal motion, except in 
the meridian, would be apt to miſ- 
lead the judgment. It is ſcarcely 
neceſſary to add, that the wires 
mult ſtand fo as for one to deſcribe 
a parallel of the equator nearly. 
Another will then be a horary cir- 
cle; and the whole area will be 
divided into eight equal ſectors. 

Thus prepared, the teleſcope 
is to be pointed to a known ſlar, 
which is to be brought into the 
centre or common interſection of 
all the wires. The relative poſi- 
tions of ſuch other ſtars as appear 
within the field, are to be judged of 
by the eye, whether at 1, or +, or < 
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from the centre towards the cit- 
eumference, or vice verſa ;; and ſo 
with regard to the neareſt wire reſ- 
pectively. Theſe, as one ſees them, 
are to be noted down with a black- 
lead pencil upon a large. meſſage 
card held in the hand, upon which 
a circle, ſimilarly divided, is ready 
drawn. , (One of three inches dia- 
meter ſeems moſt convenient.) The 
motion of the heavenly bodies in 
ſuch a teleſcope is ſo flow, and the 
noting down of the ſtars fo quickly 
done, that there is moſ commonly 
full time for it without moving the 
teleſcope, When that is wanted, 


the principal ſtar is eaſily brought 


back again into the centre of the 


field at pleaſure, and the work re- 


ſumed. After a little practice, it 
is aſtoniſhing how near one can 
tome to the truth in this way: 
and, though neither the right aſ- 
cenſions nor the declinations are 
laid down by it, nor the diſtances 
between the ſtars meaſured; yet 


their apparent ſituations being pre- 
- manifeſt, that the places of 


ſerved in black and white, with 


the day and year, and hour if 
thought neccflary, written under- 


neath, each card becomes a regii- 
ter of the then appearance of that 
ſmall portion of the heavens ; 
which is cafily re- examined at any 


time with little more than a tran- 


fient view; and which yet wall 
ſhew on the firſt glance, if there 


ſhould have happened in it auy va- 


riation of conſequence, - It is ob- 


vious, that very delicate obſerva- 


tions are not to be made in this 
wav. 


& What I firſt happened to pitch - 


upon was the conſtellation ot Co- 
rona Borealis, which then fronted 
one of my windows; and which I 


have ſince purſued throughout in 


this method ; making the ſtars a, 
E, 7, , „% C O, „ *, Ty 55 95 and 
r, ſucceſſively central; together 


may perhaps be adviſeable in 


more to be depended upon, 


central, or brought towards or 


lerably well adjuſted and fixe 


. 
K : 


with one or two belons: 
Bootes, for the ſake of cuz 
the whole together. Theſe | 
transferred fince on a ſheet of 
per, to try how well they wo 
unite into one map; which t. 
have done with very little alte 
tion. D. NS 

: 4 My de Was, after 
ing down all fuch ſtars as are! 
ble with ſo ſmall a mag nifier 
go over the whole again with 
other teleſcope of a higher pon 
divided 1n the ſame way; and: 
that, with a third and à fou 
ſo as to comprehend every ft 
could diſcern. That would 
cover ſmaller changes: but it n 
be a work of time, if attemy 
at all, After ſuch a rough maj 
the conſtellation is made, the 
deavouring to aſcertain the rj 
aſcenſions and declinations of t 


next place, rather than earch 
for more. 
„In obſerving in this way 


ſtars as happen to be under or1 
near any one of the wires, mul 


of what are in the intermed 
ſpaces, eſpecially if towards 
edges of the field: ſo allo » 
are neareſt to the centre, be 
better defined, and mort within 
reach of one wire or another, 
this reaſon, different lars in 
ſame ſet muſt ſueceſſively be n 


the wires, where any ſuſpi 
ariſes of a miſtake, in order te 

roach nearer to a certainty : 
if the ſtand of the teleſcope © 


its place, that is ſoon done. 

« In ſuch a glaſs it is very 
dom that light is wanting (uf 
to diſcern the wires. When: 
luminator is required, I find 


his purpoſe, where you wiſh 
fe every {inall ſtar you can, a 
of card or White paſteboard, 
ting on one fide beyond the 
i and which may be brought 
ard occaſionally, is better than 
of any other kind. By cutting 
G ſmall ſegment of the ob- 
las, it throws a ſufficient 
i down the tube, though a 
dle is at a great diſtance ; and 
+ may loſe fight of that falſe 
ke when one pleaſes, by draw- 
back the el and moving the 
alittle ide-ways, and then one 
the ſmaller ſtars juſt as well as 
10 illuminator were there. 

„This then is the method 1 
uld recommend to the practical 
womer, for becoming acquaint- 
zich the appearance of the ſtars, 


7 . 
y motions. After a very few tri- 


d if each perſon of every rank 
ung aſtronomers would take a 
aſellation or two under his care, 
numbers who could undertake 
n ths way would compenſate 
the defects of a plan which 


& labour of it, even at firſt, is 
t little, It has coſt me more 
ſe indecd than I ought com- 
ily to allot to mere amuſement ; 
cue J had my apparatus to con- 
„ and ſeveral different and 
nes ſchemes to try, before 1 
ul ſatisfy myſelf. But a quar- 
vor at the moſt half, an hour, 
generally ſufficient for the mark- 
fot one pretty full card in this 
V and when once the cards are 


conflellation is formed, a lit- 
une given to it in a fine 


en ſuch or ſuch a card re- 


{ ſetting a watch over the hea- 


; every one would find this eaſy. 


act aſpire at great accuracy. 


ed, and a general map of 


ung, to Examine whether the 


t in their former poſition, is 
* trouble indeed. Perſeverance 
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is moſt likely to be wanting, and 


therefore muſt be determined upon; 


' becauſe, after finding things time 


after time juſt as they were, one's 


hopes of diſcovering any thing ne- 


will flacken. But the different 
ſlate of the air, or of one's own 
eye, will frequently occaſion a 


treſh ſtar to become viſible, .or a 
ſmall one which had been noted 
down to ſeem to have diſappeared ; 


and ſuch a mere accident will ſerve 
to re-kindle the defire of purſuing 


it, Beſides, if we obſerve no 


change after a tolerable interval of 


aſſiduous ſearch, we may at any 
time turn to another conſtellation : 


yet ought we never to abandon the 
former entirely, after having once 
publickly undertaken it, without 
giving notice of our ſo doing. 

& In the cards or maps, it may 


be obſerved, I have not marked 


the reſpective ſizes of the lars. 


Nor have I diſtinguiſhed them in 


any way, excepting a few of them 


with Bayer's Greek letters. It 


was becauſe I have not hitherto ſa- 
tisfied myſelf how to do it. 
method muſt be uſed b 
to deſcribe to himſelf What he 
means; but, in laying any thing 
before the public, a deference ought 
to be paid to what has been done 
by others. The calling any ſtar 
by a new name would breed con- 
fuſion : and as | was defirous this 
ſhould appear before this ſociety in 
its firſt rude form, that a judgment 
might be made from it how far ſuch 


a ſcheme would promiſe ſucceſs, I 
was unwilling to look into cata- 
logues or capital maps for the num 
ber or names of the ſtars, leſt I- 


ſhould be tempted to adapt the po- 


ſitions of what I had obferved to 


what ' there found ſet down by 
more able aſtronomers. Nothing, 
therefore, but a hemiſphere of Se- 
nex lias been conſulted, juſt for 
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knowing how far the conſtellation 
is ulually reckoned to extend, and 
what are Bayer's references. 

& Should this plan meet with 
approbation, I thall be happy to 
have propoſed it; and will endea- 
vour to forward it in any way that 
ſhall be judged proper: or ſhould 
any other be preferred, which is 
within the abilities and leiſure of 
one who is engaged in another pro- 
feſſion, I ſhall be as happy to lend 
what aſſiſlance I can to it. My aim 
is only, to render ſuch obſerva- 


tions as I am capable of making, 


uſeful to ſcience. 

„ Before I conclude on this 
head, give me leave to add a few 
hints. Whether this method be 
followed, or any other, if a gene- 
ral plan be ſet on foot, whoever 
undertakes a conſtellation, or diſ- 
trict, ſhould determine to examine 
it with as great accuracy as he can ; 
= never be aſhamed to let others 

now of his miſtakes, The error 
of one proves a caution to another. 
Such a rough ſketch once made, 
will be found of great uſe to moit 
of us, in knowing which ſtar next 
to examine with greater care, He 
who can do no more than this, will 
do a uſeful work by going thus far : 
and his frequently ſweeping over 
his diſtrict in this way, may lead 
him to a diſcovery which might 
eſcape a more regular aſtronomer. 
But whoever can, ought to do 
more. By degrees the exact poſi- 
tions of every ſtar he has noted 
down may be aſcertained, by the 
method practiſed by Mr. de la Caille 
in his ſouthern hemiſphere, or by 
any other which ſhall be eſteemed 
more convenient. Every one, in- 
deed, muſt uſe ſuch inſtruments as 
He can procure : but aſſiduity can 
do more with indifferent ones, than 
will ever be accompliſhed with the 
very belt without it. Whatever 


references are made. for one's on 
convenience, when a map and c 
talogue are given to the publ 
ſtock, the old letters and num} 
ſhould be retained as far as th 
go: though yet notice fouls 
taken, where the maynitydes 
the ſtars at preſent do not appe 
to correſpond with the order 
which they have been laid down 

« To render this more complet 
it were to be wiſhed, that ead 
ſhould give in g copy of his orig 
nal obferv5tolh with an accoy 
of the inſtry.1ents he uſed ; fir 
they ought to be preſerved as dt 
from whence his deductions we 
made, which may-then be re-e 
mined at any future time, 
muſt it be defired, that no 0 
would truſt himſelf without c 
ing on his calculations as faſ 
the obſervations are made: th 
will otherwiſe multiply upon 
hands till the labour will diſheart 
him from attempting it at all, 
heap of crude undigeſted obſe 
tions would be an unwelcome p 
ſent to the public, 

„ Having thus ſtated: this p 
poſal, I ſhall leave it to be p 
ceeded upon, or not, as ſhall 
ſeen proper: and will now or 
ſubjoin a liſt of ſuch occaſional e 
ſervations as I have had oppo 
nity of making, ſince the. laſt wh 
] communicated to this ſociety. 
find, indeed, that it is much | 
ger than I had apprehended: | 
as I perceive ſome aſtronom 
abroad have referred to a few 
thoſe which have been honou 
with a place in our Tranſactic 
it may be as well to follow it 
An obſervation retained am 
one's own private papers I bolt 
be of little uſe, ; 

« One thing let me defire 
reigners to remark : that the 


gillers I gave of the going - 


ck were meant only as the re- 
ons of a mere fact; that a clock, 
ch a conſtruction, kept or al- 
wred its rate ſo or ſo, They ſeem 
p have underſtood it as an account 
z capital clock, by valuing 
tenſelves upon ſome of theirs go- 
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ing better. The time-keepers in - 


moſt of our obſervatories are far 
more accurate; but, excepting 
thoſe of the Royal Obſervatory at 
Greenwich, their accuracy is not 
made public.“ 


— 


9 * 
* 
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Fiad it impoſſible to quit this 

ſubject, without ſome reflex- 
ns about the cauſe, that can be 
able of producing ſuch appear- 
ſees at an elevation above the 
wth, where, if the atmoſphere 


. abſolutely be ſaid to have 
er , it is certainly to be gonſi- 
ep bred as next to nothing. The 


lt idea which ſuggeſted itfelf, that 
e were burning bodies projected 
th ſuch a velocity, was quickly 
hindoned, from the want of any 
un power to taiſe them up to 
Wt great height, or, if there, to 
me them the required impetus ; 
the ingenuity of Dr. Halley 

furniſhed him with another 
pothefis, in which he thought 
th theſe difficulties obviated. He 
ypoles there is no projection of a 
"gle body in the caſe ; but that 
un of combuſtible vapours, ac- 
mulated in thoſe lofty regions, 
(uddenly ſet on fire, whence all 
ir phænomena are produced by 
* ſuccefſive inflammation. But 
Ur. Halley gives no juſt explana- 
M of the nature of theſe vapours, 
Prot the manner in which they 
be raiſed up through air ſo ex- 
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m an ACCOUNT of ſome late FIERY METEORS ; with OB- 
| Ciiartes BLAGDEN, Phyfician- to the Army, 
ud Secretary to the Royal Society. | 5 


[From the ſame Volume.] 


tremely rare; nor, ſuppoſing them 
ſo raiſed, does he account for their 
regular arrangement in a ſtraight 
and equable line of ſuch prodigious 
extent, or for their continuing to 
burn in ſuch rarefied air. Indeed, 
it is very difficult to conceive, how 
vapouts could be prevented, in thoſe 
regions where thete is in a manner 
no preſſure, from ſpreading out on 
all ſides in conſequence of their 
natural elaſticity, and inſtantl. 
lofing that degree of denſity whic 


ſeems neceſſary for inflammation. | 


Beſides, it is to be expected, that 
ſuch trains would ſometiines take 
fire in the middle, and ſo preſent 
the phænomenon of two meteors 
at the ſame time, receding from 
one another in a direct line. 

« Theſe difficulties have induced 
other [ms 4 un to relinquiſh 
Dr. Halley's 41 and pro- 
poſe, inſtead of it, one of a very 
oppoſite nature, that meteors are 
permanent folid bodies, not raiſed 
up from the earth, but revolving 
round it in very eccentric orbits ; 
or, in other words, that they are 
terreſtrial comets, 
to this opinion, however, ſeem to 

14 me 
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me equally great, Moſt obſervers 
deſcribe the meteors, not as look- 
ing like ſolid bodies, but rather 
like a fine luminous matter, per- 

tually changing its ſhape and 
appearance, Of this many de- 
tenders of the opinion are ſo ſen- 
ible, that they — the revolv- 


ing body gets a coat or atmoſphere 


of electricity, by means of which 
it becomes luminous; but, I think, 
whoever carefully peruſes the va- 
rious accounts of fire-balls, and 


- Eſpecially ours of the 18th of Au- 


guſt, when it divided, will per- 
ceive that their phænomena do not 
correſpond with the idea of a ſolid 
nucleus enveloped in a ſubtile fluid, 
any more than with the conjecture 
of another learned gentleman, that 
they become luminous by means of 
a contained fluid, which occaſion- 
ally explodes through the thick ſo- 
lid outer ſhell, ; 

& A ſtrong objedtion to this hy- 

theſis of permanent revolving 


bodies, is derived from the great 
number of them there muſt. be to 


anſwer all the appearances. Such 
a regular gradation 1s. obſerved, 
from thoſe large meteors which 
ſtrike all beholders with aſtoniſh- 
ment, and occur but rarely, down 
to the minute fires called ſhooting 
ſtars, which are ſeen, without being 
regarded, in .great numbers, every 
clear night, that it ſeems impoſ- 
ſible to draw any line of diſlinc- 
tioh between them, or deny that 


that they are all of the ſame na- 


ture, But ſuch a'crowd of revolv- 
ing bodies could ſcarcely fail to an- 
nounce their exiſlence by ſome 
other means than merely a lumin- 
ous train in the night; as for in- 
ſtance, by meeting or juſtling ſome- 
times near the earth, or by falling 
to the earth in conſequence of va- 
110us accidents : at leaſt we might 
expect they would be ſeen in the 


numerous obſervers who are co 
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day-time, either with the n 
eye or teleſcopes, by ſome oft 


ſtantly examining the heaven 
With regard to theſe falling ſtar 
it were much to be wiſhed, t 
obſervations ſhould be made up 
them by different perſons in co 
cert at dillant ſtations, for the py 
poſe of aſcertaining their heig 
and velocity ; which would ter 
very much to illuſtrate all this 
of meteorology, 
Another argument of pre 
weight againſt the hypotheſis th 
fire-balls are terreſtrial comets, 
taken from their great velocity, 
body falling from infinite ſpace t 
ward the earth, would have 
quired a velocity of 'no more th 
7 miles a ſecond, when. it e 
within 50 miles of the earth's f 
face ; , whereas theſe meteors ſet 


to move at leaſt three times faſt; 


And this objection, if there be 
miſtake in regard to the veloct 
of the meteors, as I think there 
not, abſolutely overſets the what - 
hypotheſis. -, . 
„What then can theſe mete eee; 
be? The only agent in nature wil 
which we are acquainted, th 
ſeems capable of producing fu 
phænomena, is electricity. 1 Wiſin: 
not mean that by what is altea 
known of that fluid, all the d 
culties relative to meteors can 
ſolved, as the laws, by which 
motions on a large ſcale are reg 
lated in thoſe regions ſo nes 
empty of air, can ſcarcely, 1 nn: 
gine, be inveſtigated in our im 
experiments with exhauſted vellc 
but only that ſeveral of the ta 
point out a near COnnex10n £ 
analogy with electricity, and! 
none of them are irreconeilable 
the diſcovered laws of that fluid 

40 1, Electricity moves with | 
a prodigious velocity; as to el 


attempts hitherto» made by 
* — detect it; but the 
(meſs of meteors, ſtating it at 
miles a ſecond, is ſuch as no 
wmeriments yet contrived could 
ure diſcovered, and which ſeems 
belong to electricity alone. This 
, perhaps, the only caſe in which 
ve courte or direction of that fluid 
« rendered perceptible -to ' our 


ie on which theſe fire-balls move. 
«2, Various electrical phænome- 
bare been ſeen attending me- 
ns, Lambent flames are deſerib- 
| 3s ſettling upon men, horſes, 
ud other objects; and ſparks com- 
r from them, or the whole me- 
* ſelf, it is ſaid, have damaged 
lips, houſes, &c. in the manner 
f lightning. Theſe facts, I muſt 
Fn, are Put obſcurely - related, 
et ſtill they do not ſeem to be de- 
lute of foundation. If there be 
ally any hiſſing noiſe heard while 
xteors are paſſing, it ſeems expli- 
able on no other ſuppoſition than 
ut of ſtreams of electrie matter 
lung from them, and reaching 
he earth with a velocity equal to 
but of the meteor, namely, in 
vor three ſeconds, Accordingly, 
one of our late meteors, the 
ſing was compared to that of 
incity ſuing from a conduc- 
*. The ſparks flying off ſo per- 
ully from the body of fire- 
us, may poſſibly have ſome con- 
non with theſe ſtreams. In the 
me manner the ſound of explo- 
ns may perhaps be brought to 
quicker, than if it were propa- 
rd through the whole diſtance 
Far alone. Should theſe ideas 
t well founded, the change of 
Ron which meteors ſeem at 
i to unqergo, may poſſibly be 
menced by the ſtate of the ſur- 
Ke of the earth over which they 
e pafing, and to which the 


baſes, in conſequence of the Jarge 
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ſtreams are ſuppoſed to reach. 
ſimilar cauſe may occaſion the 
parent exploſion, the opening of 
more channels giving new vent and 
motion to the electric fluid, May 
not the deviation and exploſion 


which appear to have taken place 


in the fire-ball of the r>th of Au- 
guſt over Lincolnſhire, have been 
determined by its approach toward 
the fens, and an attraction pro- 
duced by that large body of moiſ- 
ture? ' | 
& 3. A further argument for the 
electric origin of meteors is de- 
duced from their connexion with 
the northern lights, and the re- 
ſemblance they bear to theſe clec- 
trical phznomena, as they are 
now almoſt univerſally allowed to 
be, in ſeveral particulars. -In- 
ſtances are wel where north- 
ern lights have been ſeen to join 
and form luminous balls, darting 
about with great velocity, and even. 
leaving a train behind like the com- 
mon ſire-balls. "This train 1 take 
to be nothing but the rare air left 
in ſuch a highly electrified ſtate as 
to be luminous; and ſome {ſtreams 
of the northern lights are very 
much like it. The aurora bore- 
alis appears to occupy as high, if 
not a higher, region above. the 
ſurface of the earth, as may be 
judged from the very diſtant eoun- 
tries to which it has been viſible at 
the ſame time: indeed the great 
accumulation of electrie matter 
ſeems to he beyond the verge of 
our atmoſphere, as eſtimated b 
the ceſſation of twilight. Alfo wit 
the northern lights a hiſſing noiſe 
is ſaid to be heard in ſome very 
cold climates: Gmelin ſpeaks of 
it in the moſt pointed terms, as 
frequent and very loud in the 
north- eaſtern parts of Siberia; and 
other travellers have related ſimilar 
facts. 
But 
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« But, in my opinion, the moſt 


remarkable analogy of all, and 
that which tends moſt to elucidate 
the origin of theſe meteors, is the 
direction of their courſe, which 
ſeems, in the very large ones at 
leaſt, tro be conſtantly trom or toy 
ward the north or north-weſt quar- 
ter of the heavens, and indeed to 
approach very nearly to the pre- 
fent magnetical meridian, This 1s 
particularly obſervable in thoſe 
meteors of late years whole tracks 
have been aſcertained with moſt 
exactneſs; as that of November 
26, 1758, deſcribed by fir John 
Pringle; that of July 17, 1771, 
freated of by M. Le Roy; and 
this of the 18th of laſt Auguſt, 
The largeſt proportion of the other 
accounts of meteors confirm the 
fame obſervation, even thoſe of a 
more early period ; nay, I think, 
ſome traces of it are perceivable 


in the writings of the ancients. 


Whether their motion ſhall be from 
the northern quarter of the hea- 
vens or toward it, ſeems nearly in- 
different, as the numbers of thoſe 
roing each way are not very un- 
SN 1 confider them, in the 


former caſe, as maſſes of the elec- 


tric fluid repelled, or burſting from 
the great collected body of it in 
the north ; and, in the latter cafe, 
as maſſes attracted toward that ac- 
cumulation; a diſtinction, proba- 
bly, much the ſame in effect, as 
that of poſitive and negative elec- 
tricity near the ſurtace of the 
earth, 

„ This tendency toward the 
magnetic meridian, however, ſeems 
to old good only with regard to 
the largeſt ſort of fire - balls: the 


ſmaller ones move more i 
larly, perhaps becauſe they co 
further within the verge of | 
atmoſphere, and are thereby 
expoſed to the action of txtrane, 
cauſes, That the ſmaller fort 
meteoxs, ſuch as ing 


0 
0 


are _ lower down in la 
moſphere, is rendered yery prot 
dle by their ſwifter a 


* rent 
tion: perhaps it is le very | 
cumſtance which occaſions the 
to be ſmaller, the electrie fluid 
ing more divided in more refif 
air. But as thoſe maſſes of ele 
tricity, which move where the 
is ſcarcely 9 ſo ge 
rally affecd the direction of t 
magnetic meridian, the ideas bi 
have been Entertained of ſome ar 
logy between theſe two obſe 
powers of nature, ſeem not al 
gether without foundation, 
If the foregoing conjefu 
be juſt, diſſinct regions ate allo 
to the electrical phænomena of 
atmoſphere. Here below we 
thunder and lightning, from 
unequal diſtribution of the eled 
fluid among the clouds ; in 
loftier regions, whither the clot 
never reach, we have the vari 
gradations of falling ftars ; till 
yond the limits of our corpuſe 
atmofphere the fluid is put 1 
motion in ſufficient maſſes to h 
a determined coutſe, and exh 
the different appearances of v 
we call fire-balls ; and probubh 
a ſtill greater elevation above 
earth, the electricity accumul 
in a lighter leſs condenſed f. 
to produce the wonderfully di 
tied ſtreams and corraſcation 
the aurora borealis,” 
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Lions BARKER, Eſq. 


HE year began with a ſhort 
dry froſt, then ſhowery, in- 
mixed with froſt. The end of 
ary, and near half of Febru- 
 formy and wet, and after ten 
js fine and mild; a ſevere ſeaſon 
+ ſhow, wet, wind, and froſt. 
end of February and begin- 
je of March cut the grafs, corn, 
{ flock, more than all the winter 
fore, From March 10 to May 27, 


e; but ſo dry at laſt the late 
30 corn could not come up. The 
rug was pleaſant ; but almoſt 
alant froſty mornings till April, 
xd frequent afterward, kept things 
ward; and though there was 
pe fine warm weather the middle 
april, yet later in May the 
wht and N. E. winds ſtopped 
growth of things; and two 
up froſty nights, _ 25 and 26, 
nme was ſo particularly cutting 
the meadows, that the young 
"ts on many oak and aſh trees in 
rallies were entirely killed, 
due thoſe on the hills were un- 
n, and ſome of the tops of the 
eſcaped, though the bottoms 
e blaſted, | 
May 27 to 3o, in a continued 
re days rain there fell 3 4 inches, 
ach is, I believe, the moſt that 
come in one continued unceaſ- 
nin fince July, 1736, when, in 
ut the ſame time, there came 
tinches ; but the rain this May 
8 not alike in all places, for 
* was not a quarter ſo much in 


Iplure, This rain was of vaſt 


$2rery dry ſeaſon and fine ſeed - 


Year 1783. Annexed to an Abſtract of a Regiſter of the Barometer, 
Thermometer, * and Rain, at Lyndon, in Rutland, 1783; By 


From the ſame Volume.] 


ſervice to bring up the late ſown 
corn, and make the graſs grow 
well; but this and ſome other 
haſty rains afterwards hurt the 
meadow grafs, by flooding it three 
times. Hot weather ſucceeding, it 
was a very growing time, and ten 
days together, in the middle of 
June, wero all wet, 

„During the ſhowery time an 
uncommon hazineſs began, which 
was very remarkable all the reſt of 
the ſummer: the air was all thick 
both below the clouds and above 
them, the hills looked blue, and at 
a diſtance could not be ſeen; the 
ſun' ſhone very red through the 
haze, and ſometimes could not be 
ſeen when near ſetting. There 
was more or lels of this haze almoſt 
conftantly for a month, and ve 
frequently to the end of the ſum- 
mer, and it did not ceaſe till Mi- 
chaelmas ; and ne ther rain nor fair, 
wind nor calm, eaſt nor weſt winds, 
took it away ; and it was as exten- 
five as common, for it was the 
ſame all over Europe, and even to 
the top of the Alps. This haze 
was very like Virgil's defcription 
of the ſummer aſter Julius Cæſar's 
death, which was probably the 
ſame caſe, 


« Cum caput obſcura nitidum ferrue 
gine texit, 


for ruſty iron 1s a very good de- 
ſcription of the colour the ſun 
ſhone. But by Plutarch's account, 
near the end of C. Cæſar, that 
ſummer was very different from this 
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in other reſpects ; for he ſays, the 
ſun gave very little heat, the air 
was cleudy and heavy, and the 
fruits not ripened, which was not 
the caſe this year; for this was a 
dry haze, the ſummer in general 
hot and dry, and in ſome countries 
very much ſo. 

I think I never knew more 
miſchief done by thunder than 
there was in different places this 
year, from the beginning of July, 
and very ſeldom more or hotter 
weather ; yet where they had not 
thoſe thunder-ſhowers they ſuffered 
by being burnt up. Here we never 
wanted graſs after May, and the 
hay and harveſt were both well got 
in; but in Surrey, Hampſhire, and 
Dorfet, they were very much burnt 
up, and had little hay ; and as they 
had a good deal of ſhowery wea- 
ther in harveſt, their barley ſuf- 
fered twice, from not coming up in 
time, and again in getting it in. 
As the rain this year was chiefly in 


ſhowers or ſudden rains, it fell very | 


uncertainly, as appears by com- 
paring what fell here with that in 
mpſhire. The latter part of 
Auguſt and firſt half of September 
was ſhowery ; but in this count 
not ſo much as to hurt the harveſt, 
2 great part of which was in firſt. 
The crop of grain was in general 
pretty good, but did not yield 
enough to make up the defect of 
the laſt year*s crop, every body 
was ſo much out of all ſorts, as the 
corn laſt year was both ſcarce and 
bad; grain, therefore, continued 
dear this year, eſpecially barley. 
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'ed to move 


October 4, but not ſo much obſer 


was brought up very finely by tt 


© The ſummer of 198, 
ſo cold and wet, that 2 
buds on many trees were very ſma 
and not perfected; ſo that thi 
ſpring there was a preat want « 
bloſſoms on the wall-fruit and a0 
ples, and exceeding few indeed a 
aſn- trees and hawthorn. I do nc 
know of any -aſhkeys at all, no 
any - bunches of haws, only a fe 
ſcattered fingle ones; but chere 
and plumbs bloſſomed well, an 
there was no want of fruit ; plent 
of currants, and vaſt quantities 
gooſeberries. : 

&« Auguſt 18, a remarkable b 
of fire was ſeen between nine an 
ten at night all over England, a 
even in foreign countries, It ſeen 
m north to ſouth j 
ſouth-eaſt, There was anothe 


ed, and ſome ſay another afterwan 
but little ſeen ; but there we 
very few northern lights this a 
„The autumn was a very fit 
one; calm, fair, and mild, but 
ther too dry for the ſowing 
wheat, which, however, in gene 
came up well, and what lay d 


days wet the middle of Novembe 
after which it was dry and f 
again, an open mild time, with fe 
froſty mornings; but a good de 
of dark or miſty weather in 
cember, yet mild till the laſt wee 
when there came a great ſnow, ve 
ſevere froſt, and cutting ftroq 
wind, which ended the year,” 


morning, I obſerved the 
ir yery much condenſed in my 
umber - window; and, upon get- 
ing up, was informed by a tenant, 
+ lives cloſe to my houſe, that, 
no himſelf cold in bed, about 
wee o'clock in the morning, he 
Liked out at his window, and to 
ks great ſurpriſe ſaw the ground 
were with a white froſt: and I 
ws afterwards aſſured, upon indu- 
wble authority, that two men at 
non, about three miles off, ſaw 
een three and four o'clock that 
uming, in ſome ſhallow tubs, ice 
# the thickneſs of a crown piece, 


« This unſeaſonable froſt pro- 
iced ſome remarkable effects. The 
iz of the barley, which was 
ning into ear, became brown 
id withered at the extremities, as 
id the leaves of the oats ; the rye 
| the appearance of being mil- 
ted; ſo that the farmers were 
armed for thoſe crops. The wheat 
not much affected. The larch, 
exmouth pine, and hardy Scotch 
bad the tips of their leaves 
thered ; the firſt was particularly 


jarance the reſt of the ſummer. 
le leaves* of ſome aſhes, very 
ch ſheltered, in my garden, 
ltered greatly. A walnut-tree 
tired a ſecond ſhot (the firſt was 
um a ſevere froſt on the 26th of 
iy), which completed the ruin of 
crop, Cherry-trees, a ſtandard 
ach- tree, filbert and haſel-nut- 
&, ſlied their leaves plentifully, 
«littered the walks as in autumn. 
6 


{ A BOUT fix o'clock, that 


u which was not melted before 


amaged, and made a ſhabby ap- 


iT of a REMARKABLE FROST, on the 23d of JUNE, 
me Rev. Sir Joun CLI Un, Bart. F. R. S. and B. A. 


[From the ſame Volume.) . 


The barberry.buſh was extremely 


pinched, as well as the hypericum 


perforatum and hirſutum: as the 
two laſt are ſolſtitial, and rather 
delicate 2 wondered the leſs 
at their ſenfibility ; but was much 
ſurpriſed to find, that the vernal 


blackthorn and ſweet - violet, tha 


leaves of which one would have 
thought muſt have acquired a per- 
fect firmneſs and ſtrength, were in- 
jured full as much. All theſe ve- 
2 appeared exactly as if a 
re had been lighted near them, 
that had ſhrivelled and diſcoloured 
their leaves: 


* —penetrabile frigus adurit.” | 


At the time this havock was 
made among. ſome of our hardy 
natives, the' exotic mulberry-tree 
was very little affected: a fig-tree, 
againſt a north-weſt wall, remained 
unhurt, as well as the vine, on 
the other fide, though juſt coming 
into bloſſom. I ſpeak of my own 
garden, which is high; for in the 
low ones about Bury, that is but a 
mile off, the ſig- trees in particu- 
lar were very much cut; and, in 
general, all thoſe -gardens ſuffer 


more by froſt than mine. 


Some weather, that was cold 
for the tune of year, had preceded 
this froſt, On the 21ſt the ther- 
mometer had, at no time of the 
day, riſen to 60 on the 22d, at 
ten at night, it had ſunk to 502%. 
On the lait day, and on the 23d, 
diſappeared that dry haze, which 
had taken place ſome days before, 
and continued to blot out the face 
of the ſun for ſo long a time after- 
wards, After ſun-ſet on the 24th 

18 
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it appeared again, and the next day 
the leaves of many vegetables were 
covered with a clammy fſiveet>. 
neſs.” 4 | 

“ So ſevere a froſt, at ſo ad- 


vanced a ſeaſon, is cert:; 
one of the leaſt rennetabls 2, 


the atmoſpheri omen: 
this year A, ph | 


IF I 8 * * 
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An EXTRAORDINARY CASE of a DROPSY of the OVARIT 
with ſome REMARKS. By Mr. Pulz ir M#avows-Martine, 
Surgeon to the Norfolk and Norwich Hoſpital. 


[From the ſame Volume.} 


0 Stage Kippus, a pauper in 

the city of Norwich, was, 
for many years, a patient of my 
father's, and, at his deceaſe, was 
under the care of Mr. Scott, as 
city ſurgeon, who obliged me many 
times by taking me to the poor wo- 
man, from whom T- recerved the 
account of the early part of her 
difeaſe, 

„Her complaints came on firſt 
after a miſcarriage at the age of 
twenty-ſeven, he had never 
been pregnant before; and her diſ- 
charges at that time were fo great 
as to bring her into a very weak 
condition. She ſoon perceived 
ſome uneaſineſs, attended with a 
ſwelling on one fide, which, after 
a few months, became too large 
to diſtinguiſh whether it was greater 
on one fide or the other. As the 
ſwelling was found to ariſe from 
water, it was drawn off, which was 
in the year 1757. She was never 
afterwards pregnant ; but the cata- 
menia continued regularly till the 
uſual period of their ceſſation, 
When I firſt ſaw her, which was 
in the year 1780, ſhe had been 
many times tapped, and ſhe was 
they full of water. Her appear- 
ance was truly deplorable, not to 
ſay ſhocking. She was rather a 
low woman, and her body ſo large 
as almoſt wholly to obſcure her 
face, as well as every other part of 


2 * 
9 W — 


her: with all ſhe was tolerab 
chearful, and ſeldom regarded i 
operation. I ſaw her juſt bet 
we took away 106 pints of watt 
and I begged leave to take a mg 
ſure of her. She was fixty-ſey 
inches and a half in circumfereng 
and from the cartilago enſiſormis 
the os pubis thirty-four inch 
Her legs were now greatly (ye 
ed; but this, and every oth 
ſymptom of which the complaint 
evidently aroſe from the quant 
and weight of water. She neith 
ate nor drank much, and made 
a ſmall quantity of urine, 

{++ The operation of drawing 
the water was generally perfor 
on a Sunday, as the moſt con 
nient day for her neighbours 
aſſiſt her, and before the latter 
of the week ſhe was able to w 
very well. She was firſt tapped 
the year 1757, and died in Aug 
1783. Thus ſhe lived full twen 
five years with ſome intervals 
eaſe, having eighty .times und 
gone the operation, and in all! 
taken from her 5631 pints of | 
ter, or upwards of thirteen h 
ſheads, 

& I will ſubjoin the account 
the dates, and the quantity dra 
off at each time, as given me 
Mr. Scott, obſerving that till! 
no exact memorandum was k 


except of the number of t 
altho 


ROUTE 


176g. By Mr. Scott as follows: 
1709. Pints. 
Bach I E. 70 
July 17, 1 
November 20, 78 
December 31, 70 
— 290 
570. 6 
April 15, 70 
Auguſt 11, 73 
December 45 76 
— 219 
771. 
March 22, 74 
july 14, 78 
November 3, 79 
— 231 
172, 
February 22, 79 
june 6. 73 
ſeptember 12, 74 
December 12, 1 
By 
arch 7, 78 
May 29, 71 
Auguſt 29, 79 
hecember 5, 8 
3 
1174+ 
March 1 3 77 
June 26, 89 
(oder 23, 92 
— 238 
1 
auary 24, 
May 54 ; — 
deptember 1 3, 2 
ember 0 
1 337 
dil 9, 84 


— 
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the quantity of water 
un off was always meaſured. 
5uy father ſhe was tapped twen- 
n times, averaged at 70 pints 
4 time; by Mr. Donne once, 
; piuts, which makes 1683 pints 
un ſome part of the year 1757 


| Pints. 
July 28, 32 
ovember 27, 8 
— 8862 
I . Fe 
g March ” MG 89 
July 27, 90 
November q, 98 
— 277 
1778. 
March 8, 96 
* 5. 
— 5s 137 | 
1779. 
February 28, 105 
June 13, 108 
Auguſt 17, 92 
October 24, 99 
December 10, 90 
e 
1780. | 
February 6, = 
April 23, 102 
July 24, 106 
September 10, an 
November 12, 98 
— 44 
1781. | 
2 1, 100 
reh 11, 94 
June 25, 109 
October 14, 100 | 
2 
1782. i 
anuary 13, | 
arch 19, 2 
June 2, 74 
Auguſt 25, 98 
November 17. 90 
1783. | 9: 
February 14, 104 
May 11, 109 
July 20, 98 
Auguſt 11, og opening 78 


Total 6631 pints. 
© In looking over this account 
it appears that 108 pints was the 
8 greateſt 
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greateſt quantity ever taken away 
at any one time; that ſhe was 
never tapped more than five times 
in any one year ; and the largeſt 
quantity in a year was 495 pints. 
The moſt water collected in the ſhort- 
eſt ſpace of time was gg pints in ſe- 
ven weeks, from July 24th to Sep- 


tember 1oth in 1780, which is 


very nearly two pints in a day. It 
appears alſo, that in the laſt four- 
teen years of her life, when a re- 

ular account was kept, ſhe in- 
creaſed faſter in the winter than 
If the fix 
ſummer months, from April to 
September incluſive, gre reckoned, 
ſhe loſt in the fourteen years, in 
twenty-three operations, 197 2 pints, 
and in the winter months, trom 
October to March incluſive, by 
thirty tappings, 2596 pints; and 
it will be — that 30 is to 
2596 rather more than 23 to 1972, 
ſo that ſeven more tappings were at 
leaſt neceſſary in the winter than 
in the ſummer. In the months of 
March and November ſhe oftener 
underwent the operation than in 
any other. In theſe calculations 
the three months in 1783 are not 
included, as the - year was not 


finiſhed. 


« If we compare the famous. 


caſe of Lady Page, related by 
Dr, Mead, the quantity of water 
taken from her ladyſhip appears 
ſmall when oppoſed to the number 
of pints drawn from Sarah Kippus, 
The one loſt 1920, the other 6031. 
It muſt be confeſſed, however, that 
Lady Page collected faſter than the 
poor woman whoſe caſe I have 
related. - . 

„ come now to ſpeak of the 
diſſection, and to make ſome ob- 
ſervations on the whole. On the 
roth of Auguft, 1783, the r 
woman ad; and the following 
day Dr. Dack, an eminent phyti- 


cian of this place, accompani 
to open the ; #9 I 8 5 
78 pints of clear water: ſuppoſin 
therefore, all the water to ha 
been taken away at the laſt 
tion, then in three weeks ſhe h 
collected 78 pints, which is me 
than three pints and a half in eac 
day: a quantity far exceedi 
what ſhe had taken. I then ope 
ed into the cavity from which tl 
water came, er ſeparated the ſ 
from the peritoneum, and fou 
the ſac bad arifen in the ovariu 
of the left fide. After this, I d 
ſected out the uterus, with t 
right orarium in a natural ſat 
and thus obtained every part n 
ceſſary to ſhow the diſeaſe, vi 
the uterus, the right ovariu 
ſound, and the left enlarged in 
an immenſe pouch. The cyſt 
ſelf was not very thick, but lin 
in almoſt every part of it, 
more eſpecially in the 'fore pa 
with ſmall offifications, The 
toneum was prodigioufly thicken 
and thus, by its additional ſtrengt 
became the chief ſupport of 
water. There was ſomething f 
gular in the ſac itſelf, for it u 
rather two than one, from the 
being an opening in the fide 
what appeared at firſt the only 
vity, which led to another cart 
almoſt equally large with the f 
ſo that it all the water in any of 
ration had not been evacuated, 
muſt 3 have been 01 
to a difficulty in its paſſage f 
the ſecond into the firſt or 
external cyſt. From the ſize, hd 
ever, of the poor woman after e 
operation, it is evident, that in 
there being two ſacs did not | 
vent the total drawing off of 
water. The other viſcera appe 
ed all in a natural ſtate. The 
teſtines were quite empty, 
puſhed up under the ribs, lv 


during whatever 
as then pretty certain, that time without much pain, and often 
; ſuperabundant quantity muſt with intervals of great eaſe and 


on the DIFFERENT QUANTITIES of RAIN, &c, (16h 

left but very little room for abſorptien'; and if we allow the © 
apanſion of the 2 within bodies of animals to have this 
horax, The bladder was power of abſorbing, which we 

ech or rather, I ſhould ſay,.. very well know vegetables are poſ- 

ed leſſened. The kidneys ſeſſed ot, it will account for many 


healthy, and both ureters in appearances in the animal ceco- 


iral late. The ſac is in the nomy. This poor woman collect. 


on of ſohn Hunter, eſq. ed 1ailer in the wet moiſt months 


« [n reflecting upon this caſe, of winter than in ſummer, 

gbrious queſtion ariſes ; from „ From all, this happy conclu- 
ce proceeded this immenſe fion may be drawn, that although 

con of water? At different human art is at preſent inſufficient 

ads of this poor woman's life to the perfect cure of diſeaſes fi- 
uantity drawn off, without milar to the poor woman's caſe I 

ering the urine ſhe made, hape related, yet nature is conti- 


- 


much greater than the fluids nually defending herſelf froin ſud- 


drank, which 1 * from den death; and ſuch relief may be 
e took, It granted as to protract life a long 


been taken into the body by comfort.“ 


\ 
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be DIFFERENT QUANTITIES of RAIN which fall, at DIF- 
RENT HEIGHTS, over the ſame SPOT of GROUND; with 
LETTER from Benjamin FrankLIn, LL. D. By Taronas 
| IcIVALy M. D. F. R. 8. 8. A. &c. 


m a Paper read before the Literary and Philoſophical Society of 
lacheſler, on the 21ſt of January, 1784. Printed, and given by 
Ir. Percival to his Friends, but not yet publiſhed.] 5 


T is a reflection which may dern diſcovery of uncertajn date. 
mortify pride and humble ar- And the real nature of this ſubtile 
ice, but ought certainly to element, which pervades and ac- 
ate the ſpirit of patient atten- tuates all matter, and is cogtinually 
and conſole us under the diſ- rceptible to our ſenſes, is yet 
matments of philoſophical pur- bat imperfectly explored. The 
that many of the moſt inte- ancients were acquainted with the 
iz laws of nature have remain- magnifying power of denſe me- 
ndſcovered, till ſome happy diums ; and Seneca has noticed, 
ence of circumſtances Bark that ſmall letters appear larger and 
nd them out to inquiry or ob- brighter when viewed through a 
mn, Thus the energy of glaſs globe filled with waret. He 
wit have been known and felt has remarked alſo, that apples are 
ü the creation of the world; more beautiful when ſwimming in 
ite regularity of the expanſile ſuch a veſſel, But theſe obſerva- 
. on different bodies is a mo- tions, which myſt have W 
. K * 
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4 On the DIFFERENT QUANTITIES of RAIN, Ke. 


by numberleſs ſpectators, in a long 
ſuceeffion of years, were regarded 
as ſolitary facts; and it was not till 
the thirteenth century that ſpec- 
tacles were conſtructed, in conſe- 
quence probably of the experiments 
made by the Arabian philoſopher 
Alhazen, and our juſtly celebrated 
countryman Roger Bacon, Yet 
though magnifying glafles cume 
then into general uſe, and muſt 
have been daily handled by artiſts 
and others, three hundred years 
elapſed before it occurred to any 
one to put them together, ſo as to 
form a teleſcope. The collection 
of watery vapour? in the air, the 
figures of clouds, and the deſcent 
of rain, could paſs in no age un- 
noticed by mankind, and have long 
been the ſubjects of attentive in- 
veſtigation, Vet it is a very recent 
diſcovery, which we owe to the 
{ugacity of a moſt ingenious phy- 
ſician and philoſopher, that a ma- 
nifeſt difference ſubſiſis in the quan- 
tity of rain which falls, at different 
heights, over the ſame ſpot of 
ground. | | 

«© A compariſon having been 
made between the rain wh:ch fell 
in two places, in London, about a 
mile diſtant, it was found that the 
quantity in one of them conltantly 
exceeded that in the other, not 
only every month, but almoſt every 
time it rained, The apparatus uſed 
was very exact; and this unexpect- 
ed variation did not appear to be 
owing to any miſtake, but to be 
the regular effect of fome cauſe 
hitherto unnuticed, The rain- 
gage, in one of theſe places, was 
tixed above all the neighbouring 
_ chimneys; the other was conuder- 
ably below them: and there was 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that the differ- 
ence in the quantity of ram might 
be owing to the ditierent {ituations 
of the veſſels in which it was re- 


a powerful agent in evapor 


come within the ſphere of n 


ceived, A funnel was therd 
placed above the higheſt chim 
and another upon the ground o 
—_ belonging to the 

ouſe ; and. the like diverfit 
found between the two thug 
together, which had ſubA3e x 
they were fixed at corref 
herghts in different parts of 
town, Similar experiments 
made on Weſtminſter Abbey 
repeated at Bath, Liverpool, 
dlewich, and other places, 
nearly uniform reſults, The 
ſervations, therefore, however 
and fingular, are too well aut 
ticated to admit of the leaſt d 
of doubt; and tit ts the offid 
philoſophy to furniſh an ader 
and rational ſolution of them, 
Heberden confectures that the 
nomenon depends on fone 
known property of electricity 
me it appears probable that the 
mon laws, by which this pow 
fluences the aſcentand ſuſpenſi 
vapours, are ſufficient to ex 
their precipitation 1n rain, a 
lately diſcovered mode of it 
ſcent, And in a memoir, w 
ſome time ago, I endeavour 
prove, that the electrical fl 
ſtrongly attradted by water 
that by deſtroying the coheſid 
tween its particles, and rep 
them from each other, it be 


and in the ormation of c 
Thus when two clouds, cont 
different portions of electri 


attraction, they will ruſh t 
and the electrical fluid being 
ed through a larger ou 
ticles of water will unite 
forming themſelves into dr 
ſhower will be produced: t 
the rain deſcends through an 
{here containing little ele, 
it will be continually comm un 


1: the drops will coaleſce more 
| more together, by the pro- 
ze diminution of the power 
A counteracts their mutual at- 
an; and conſequently, in a 
a ſpace, a much larger quan- 
will fall near to, than at a di- 
from the ſurface of the earth. 
| lallly, that to this effect the 
pitation of the vapours con- 
in a diſſolved or diffuſed 
+ in the lower regions of the 
pſphere, will, in ſome degree, 
mbute ; for it has been ob- 
« to be fair upon the top of 
«thedral at York, at the time 
there were ſmall drizzling 
s with thick miſts, in the ſtreets 
The menioir, of which I bave 
giren a brief view, was di- 
buted among my literary cor- 
dents, and procured me many 
vis and intereſting obſerva- 
; 0n the ſubject, And I truſt 
fiend Dr. Franklin will for- 
the liberty I take in commu- 
ing to the ſociety the follow- 
kttcr, with which I was ho- 
rd by him, on this occaſion, 
opintons and conjectures of ſo 
ent a philoſopher may almoſt 
emed common property, and 
be point in queſtion they are of 
lar value and authority, 


uf of a Letter from BENJAMIN 
AxEkLIN, 141. . Se. to Dr. 
ctv. 


O my return to London 1 
your favour of the 16th of 
F (1771). I with I could, as 
lire, give you a better ex- 
don of the phenomenon in 
vn, fince you ſeem not quite 
Rd with your own; but 1 
ve want more and a greater 
* of experiments, in dificrerit 
ances, to enable us to form 
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[147] 
a thoroughly ſatisfactory hypothe- 
ſis. Not that | 3 the leaſt 
doubt of the facts already related, 
as I know both Lord Charles Ca- 
vendiſh and Dr. Heberden to. be 
very accurate experimenters ; but 
I wiſh to know the event of the 
trials propoſed in your fix queries; 
and alſo, whether in the ſame 
place where the lower veſſel re- 
ceives nearly twice the quantity of 
water that is received by the upper; 
a third veſſel placed at half the 
height will receive a quantity pro- 
portionable, I will however en- 
deavour to explain to you what oc- 
cutred to me when I firſt heard of 
the fact. 1 7. 

« [ ſuppoſe it will be generally 
allowed, on a little conſideration 


of the ſubſect, that ſcarce any drop 


of water was, when it began to 
fall from the clouds, of a rhagni- 
tude equal fo that it has acquired 
when It arrives at the earth; the 
ſame of the ſeveral pieces of hail ; 
becauſe they are often fo large and 
weiglity, that we carinot conccive 
a poſſibility of their being ſuſpend- 
ed 1n the air, and remaining at reſt 
there, for any time, how ſtall ſo- 
ever; nor do we conceive any 
means of forming them ſo large, 
before they ſet out to fall. It ſeems 
then that each beginning drop, and 
particle of hail, receives continuel 
addition in is progreſs dowawards, 
This inay be itever1l ways: by the 
union of numbers in their courſe ; 
ſo that what was at firſt only a de- 
ſzending miu, becomes a ſhower : 
or by each particle in its deſcent 
through air that contains a great 
quantity of diſoived water, Urik- 
ing againſt, attaching to itſelf, and 
carry ing down witli it, ſuch pars 
ticles of that diſſulred water as 
happen to be ia its way; or at- 
tracting to itſeli ſuch as do not lie 
direclly in its eur, by its different 

K 2 ſtate 
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ſtate with regard either to common 
or electric flre; or by all theſe 
cauſes united. 

6« Tn the firſt caſe, by the unit- 
ing of numbers, larger 42 might 
be made, but the quantity falling 
in the fame ſpace would be the 
fame at all heights; unleſs, as 
= mention, the whole. ſhould 

contracted in falling, the lines 
deſcribed by all the drops con- 
verging, fo that what ſet out to fall 
from a cloud of many thouſand 
acres, ſhould reach the earth in 
perhaps a third of that extent, of 
which I ſomewhat doubt, In the 
other caſes we have two experi- 
ments, | 

1. A dry glaſs bottle, filled with 
very cold water, in a warm day, 
will preſently colle& from the 
ſeemingly dry air that ſurrounds it, 
a quantity ot water that ſhall covet 
its ſurface and run down its fides, 
which perhaps is done by the pow- 
er wherewith the cold water at- 
tracts the fluid common fire that 
had been united with the diffolved 
water in the air, and drawing that 
fire through the glaſs into itſelf, 
leaves the water on the outſide. 

« 2, An clectrificd body left in 
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a room for ſome time, will be 
covered with duſt than other bo 
in the ſame room not eledrif 
which duſt ſeems to be attral 
from the Gircumambient air. 

„Now we know that the 
even in our hotteſt days, ce 
from a very cold region, Its 
ing ſometimes in the form of 
ſhews, this clearly; and pert 
even the rain is ſnow or ice y 
it firſt moves downwards, th 
thawed in falling; and we 
that the drops of rain are « 
electrified : but thoſe cauſes o 
dition to each drop of water 
piece of hail, one would t 
could not long continue to pro 
the ſame eſlect; ſince the 
through which the drops fall, 
ſoon be ſtripped of its previ 
diflolved 23 ſo as to be 
longer capable of augmenting t 
* 1. very heavy ſhower 
either are never of long c 
nuance ; -but moderate rains 
continue fo long as to puzzle 
hypotheſis: ſo that, upon 
whole, I think, as I intimate 
fore, thar we arc yet hardly 
for making one,” 


SPECULATIONS on the PERCEPTIVE POWER of VI( 
ABLES. By Dr. Pzrxcival. 


[From a Paper read before the Literary and Philoſophical Soc 
Manchefter, in 1784. Printed and given by the Author to his F 


but not yet publiſhed } 


IN all our enquiries into truth, 

1 whether natural or moral, it 
is neceſſary to take into previous 
con ſideration, the kind of evidence 


which the ſubject admits of; and 


the degree of it, which is ſufficient 
to afford ſatisfaction to the mind. 


Fi 


Demon ſtrative evidence is ab 
and without gradation ; but 
bable evidence aſcends, iy 
ſleps, from the loweſt preſu 

to the higheſt moral certain! 
fingle preſumption is, indeed, 
tle weight; but a ſeries of fu 


proofs may produce the full- 
qnriction. The strength of be- 
{ however, may often be greater, 
in is proportionate to the force 
{mber of theſe proofs, either 
fridually or collectively confi- 
al. For, as uncertainty is al- 
4 painſul to the underſtanding, 
licht evidence, if the ſubject 
capable of no other, ſometimes 
wunts to credibility. This every 
loſopher experiences in his re- 
Lhes into nature, and the ob- 
mation may ſerve as an apology 
r the following jeu d'eſprit; in 
ich | hall attempt to ſhew, by 
freral analogies of organize» 
n, life, inſtinct, ſpontaneity, 
{ ſelf- motion, that plants, like 
mals, are endued with the pow- 
both of perception and enjoy+ 


«[, Vegetables bear ſo near a 
litude to animals in their ſtrue- 
x, that botaniſts have derived 
manatomy and phyſiology, al- 
| all the terms employed in the 
enption of them. A tree or 


miele, cutis, and cellular mem- 
we; of veſſels variouſly diſ- 
6 and adapted to the tranſ- 
bn of different fluids ; and of 
meous, or bony ſubſſance, co- 
ig and defending a pith or 
W. Such organization evi- 
y belongs not to inanimate 
t; and when we obſerve, in 
tables, that it js connected 
or inſtrumental to the powers 
ryowth, of ſelf-preſervation, of 
, and of ſeminal increaſe, 
cannot hefitate to aſcribe to 
2 living principle. And by 
Ming this attribute, we ad- 
a ſtep higher in the analogy 
rpurſuing. For, the idea of 
wurally implies ſome degree 
ceptvity : and wherever per- 
an reſides, a greater or leſs 
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„ they inform us, conſiſts of 
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capacity for enjoyment ſeems-to be 
its neceſſary adjunct. indefinite 
and low, therefore, as this capa» 
city may be, in each fingle herb 
or tree, yet, when we conſider the 
amazing extent of the vegetable 
kingdom, “ from the cedar of Le- 
banon to the hyſſop upon the 
wall,“ the aggregate of happineſs, 
produced by it, will be found to 
exceed our moſt enlarged concep- 
tions, It is prejudice only, which 
reſtrains or ſuppreſſes the delight- 
ful emotions, reſulting from the 


belief of ſuch a diffuſion of * 


And, becauſe the framers of ſyſ- 
tems have invented arrangements 
and diviſions of the works of God, 
to aid the mind in the purſuits of 
ſcience, we implicitly adaie as re 
ality, what is merely. artificial ; 
as adopt diſtinctions, without 
proof of any eſſential diſterence. 
Lapides creſcunt ; wegetabilia creſ- 
cunt et vivunt; animalia creſcunt, 
wvivunt, et ſentinnt. I his chmax, 
of Linnæus, is conformable to the 
doctrines of Ariſtotle, Pliny, jun- 
gius, and others : But none of 
theſe great men have prodaced ſuf- 
ficient evidence, to ſupport the 
negative characteriſtics, if J may 
ſo expreſs myſelf, on which the 
three kingdoms of nature are here 
eſtabliſhed. That a gradation ſub- 
filts, in the ſcale of beings, is 
clearly manifeſt ; but ther higher 
advances we make in phyfical 
knowledge, the nearer will the de- 
grees be ſeen to approach each 
other. And it is no very extra» 
vagant conjecture to ſuppoſe, that, 
in ſome future period, perceptivity 
may be diſcovered to extend, even 
beyond the limits now aſſigned to 
vegetable life. Corallines, mas» 
drepores, millepores, and ſpunges 
were formerly conſidered as foſſil 
bodies: But the experiments of 
count Marhgh evinced, that they 
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are endued with life, and led him 
to claſs them with the maritime 
lants. And the obſervations of 
ls, Jufſieu and Peyſonel, have 
fince raiſed them to the rank of 
animals. The detection of error, 
in long eſtabliſhed opinions con- 
cerning one branch of natural 
knowledge, juſtifies the ſuſpicion 
of its exiſtence in others, which 
are nearly allied to it: And it will 
appear, from the proſecution of 
our enquiry into the inſtincts, 
ſpontaneity, and ſelf- moving power 
of vegetables, that the ſuſpicion 1s 
not without foundation, 
II. Inſtinct is a propenſity, or 
movement to ſezk, without delibę- 
ration, what is agreeable to the 
particular nature, actuated by it; 
and to avoid what is incongruous 
or hurtful. It is a practical power, 
which requires no previous know- 
ledge or experience; and which 
purſues a preſent or future good, 
without any definite ideas or fore- 
fight; and often, with very faint 
degrees of conſciouſneſs, I he 
calf, when it firſt comes into the 
world, applics to the teats of the 
cow, utterly ignorant of the taſle, 
or nutritious quality of the milk, 
and — with no. views, 
either to ſenſual gratification, or 
ſupport : And the ducking, which 
has been hatched under a hen, at 
a diſtance from water, diſcovers a 
conltant reſ leſineſs and impaticnce ; 
and is obſerved to practiſe all the 
motions of ſwimming, though a 
ſtranger to its future deſignation, 
and to the elzment, for which its 
oily feathers, and web-like feet, 
are formed. Inſtincts analogous 
to theſe, operate with equal energy, 
on the vegetable tribe, A ſeed 
contains a germ, or plant in minia- 
ture, and a radicle or little root, 
intended by nature to ſupply it 
with nourifhmert. If the ſeed be 
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ſownin an inverted poſition, ſil] 
part purſues its proper diredt 
The plumula turns upward, 
the radicle ſtrikes downward, 
the ground, A hop-plant, t 
ing round a pole, follows 
courſe of the ſun, from ſout 
weſt, and ſoon dies, when fo 
into an oppoſite line of moti 
But remove the obſtacle, and 
plant will quickly return to its 
dinary poſition, I he branche 
a honey-ſuckle ſhoot out long 
dinally, till they become unab 
bear their own weight; and . 
ſtrengthen themſelves, by ch 
ing their form into a ſp 
When they meet with other [i 
branches, of the ſame kind, 
coaleſce for mutual ſupport, 
one ſpiral turns to the right, 
the other to the left; thus < 
ing, by an inſtinctive imp 
ſome body; on which to climb, 
increafing the probability of 
ing one, by the diverſity of Wii 


| courſe ; for if the auxiliary bi 


be dead, the other uniformly v 
itſelf round, from the right tc 
left, | 
„ Theſe examples, of the 
ſtinctive ceconomy of vegetal: 
have been purpoſely taken | 
ſubjects, familiar to our daily in 
ſervation. But the plants of in 
mer climates,. were we ſuffice 
acquainted with them, would 
bably furniſh better illuſtratio 
this acknowledged power of 
mality : And I ſhall briefly 
the hiſtory of a very cunou 
otic, which has been delive! 
us from good authority ; and 
firmed by the obſervations ot 
rab European botaniſts. 
The dionæa muſcipula 
native of North Carolin. 
leaves are numerous, inclinit 
bend downwards, and placed 
circular order; they are 90 


af ſucculent : the upper joint 
ls of two lobes, each of which 
J femi-oval in its form, with a 
grin furniſhed with {tiff hairs ; 
nien embrace each other, when 
4 cloſe from any irritation. 
Nie ſurfaces of theſe lobes are co- 
wed with ſmall red glands, which 
ably ſecrete ſome ſweet liquor, 
enpting to the taſte, but fatal to 
e lives of inſects : for, the, mo- 
went the poor animal alights pon 
te parts, the two lobes riſe up, 
aſp it forcibly, lock the rows of 
Fines together, and ſqueeze it to 
th: and, leſt the ſtruggles for 
ſhould diſengage the infect, thus 
tangled, three ſmall ſpines are 
ied amongſt the glands, near the 
nde of each lobe, which effec- 
ully put an end to all its efforts: 
do the lobes open again, while 
e dead animal continues there. 
be diſſolution of its ſubſtance, 
terefore, is ſuppoſed, by natu- 
lis, to conſtitute part of the 
puridunent of the plant. But as 


aways limited, and proceeds 
tha blind uniformity when put 
n exertion, the plant cloſes its 
nes as forcibly, it ſtimulated by 
fray or a pin, as by the body of 
f inſect: nor does it expand them 
ran, till the extraneous ſubſtance 
rithdrav n. 

II. If the facts and obſerva- 
ne, which have been produced, 
mi any preſumptive proof of 
e inſtinctive power of vegetables, 
mil neceflarily follow, that they 
uſt be endued with ſome degree 
ontaneity, For the impulſe 
ulcriminate and to prefer, is an 
wal exertion of that principle, 
merer 6:z\cure the conſciouſneſs 
he feeling may be, with which 
0 — : and ſuch voli- 
n preſuppoſes an innate percep- 
45 both of what js conſonant, 
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ke diſcriminative power of inſtinct 
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and of what is injurious to the 
conſtitution of the individual, or 
ſpecies directed by it. But it is 


the deſign of this little eſſuy, ra- 


ther to inveſtigate nature, than to 
appeal to metaphyſical conſidera- 
tions: I ſhall proceed, therefore, 
to point out a tew of thoſe pheno- 
mena, in. the vegetable kingdom, 
which indicate ſpontaneity. 


„ Several years ago, whilſt en- 


gaged in a courſe of experiments 
to aſcertain the influence of fixed 
air on vegetation, the tollowing 
fact repeatedly ocurred to me. A 
ſprig of mint, ſuſpended by the 
root, with the head downwards, 
in the middle glaſs veſſel of Dr. 
Nooth's machine, continued to 
thrive vigoroufly, without any 
other pabulum, than what was 
ſupplied by the dream of mephitic 
gas, to which it was expoſed. In 
twenty-four hours, the ſtem form- 
ed into a curve, the head became 
erect, and gradually aſcended to- 
wards the mouth of the veſſel; 
thus producing, by ſueceſſive ef- 
forts, a new and unuſual configu- 
ration of its parts. Such exer- 
tions in the ſprig of mint, to rec. 
tity its inverted poſition, and to 
remove from a foreign, to its na- 


tural element, ſcems to evince vo- 


lition to avoid what was evil, and 
to recover what had been experi- 
enced to be good. If a plant, in 
a garden-pot, be placed in a room, 
which has no light, except from a 
hole in the wall, it will ſhoot to- 
wards the hole, paſs through it 
into the open air, and then vege- 
tate upwards, in its proper direc- 
tion. Lord Kaims relates, that, 
„ amongit the ruins of New Ab- 
bey, formerly a monaſtery in Gal- 
loway, there grows on the top of a 
wall, a plane-tree, twenty feet 
high. Straitened for nouriſhment, 
in that barren ſituation, it ſeveral 
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years ago directed roots down the minated it lalan-cout, or 
tide of the wall, till they reached graſs. It is found in ſhallow bay 
the ground, ten feet below: and where it appears like a * 
now, the nouriſhment it afforded ſtick, but when touched, withdea | 
to theſe roots, during the time of itſelf into the ſagd. Now, if ſel 
deſcending, is amply repaid ; hav- moving facultics, like theſe, ind 
ing every year, ſince that time, cate animality, can ſuch a diſlind 
made vigorous ſhoots, From the tion be denied to vegetables, po 
top of the wall, to the ſurface of ſeſſed of them in an equal, or ſ 
the earth, theſe roots have not perior degree? The water-lily, | 
thrown out a ſimple iibre, but are the pond deep or ſhallow in whic 
now united into a pretty thick hard it gros, puſhes up its flower-ſlem 
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root.“ 

« The regular movements, by 
which the ſun-flower preſents its 
ſplendid diſk to the ſun, have been 
known to naturaliſts, and celebrat- 
ed by poets, both of ancient and 
modern times. Ovid founds upon 
it a beautiful ſtory ; and Thomſon 
deſcribes it as an attachment of 
love, to the celeſtial luminary. 


cc -_ one, the lofty follower of the 

un, 

Sad when he ſets; ſhuts up her yellow 
leaves, 

Droopivg all night; and when he warm 
returns, 

Poiuts her caamour'd boſum to his ray.“ 

Summer, line 216, 


IV. Nature has wiſely propor- 


tioned the powers of motion, to 


the diverſi ſied neceſſities of the be. 


inas endued with them. Corals 


haes and ſeapens are fixed to a 


ſpot, becauſe all their wants may 
be there ſupplied. The oyſter, 
during the attlux of the tide, opens 


to admit the water, lying with the affected by the contact of elect 


bollow ſhell downwards: but when 
the ebb commences, it turns on the 
other fide; thus providing, by an 
inconſiderable movement, for the 
reception of its proper nutriment ; 
and afterwards diſcharging what is 
ſuperfluvus, Mr. Miller, in his 


late account of the ifland of Su- chemical flimuli, to produce 


matra, mentions a ſpecies of coral, 
which the inhabitants have miſ- 


taken for a plant, and have deno- 


till they reach the open air, th 
the farina fecundans may perforn 
without 1njury, its proper offic 
About ſeven in the morning, t 
ſtalk erects itſelf, and the 2 
riſe above the ſurface of the v 
ter: In this tlate they continue t 
four in the aſternoon, when t 
flalk becomes relaxed, and t 
flowers fink and clyſe, ' he 
tions of the ſenſitive plant ha 
been long noticed with admiratio 
as exhibiting the moſt ohvious fig 
of perceptivity. And if we adn 
ſuch motions, as criteria of a li 
— in other beings, to ut 

ute them, in this inſtance, to me 
mechaniſm, actuated ſolely by c 
ternal impulſe, is to deviate fre 
the ſoundett rule of philoſophiz 
which directs us not to mult 
cauſes, when tlie effects appear 
be the ſame, Neither will t 
laws of electricity better ſolve t 
phenomena of this animated 
getable : for its leaves are equ 


and non-electric bodies; ſhew 
change in their ſenſibility, whet 
the atmoſphere be dry or mai 
and inſtantly cloſe when the 

ur of volatile alkali, or 
umes of burning ſulphur are 
plied to them. The powers 


tractions in the fibres of this p 
may perhaps lead ſome phil 
phers, to refer them to the 71 


(, or irritability, which they af- 
en to certain parts of organized 
utter, totally diſtinct from, and 
alependent of, any ſentient ener- 
u. But the hypotheſis is exi- 
watly a ſoleciſm, and refures it- 
vf, For the preſence of irritabt- 
iy can only be proved by the 
aperience of irritations, and the 
va of irritation involves in it that 
at feeling» | 

'« But there is a ſpecies of the 
er of decandria, which con- 
juatly and uniformly exerts a ſelt- 
noring power, uninfluenced either 
by ehemical (timuli, or by an 
eternal impulſe whatſoever. This 
arious ſhrub, which was unknown 
w Linnzeus, is a native of the 
Fit Indies, but has been cultivat2 
ed in ſeveral botanical gardens 
jere, I had an opportunity of 
qumining it, in the collection of 
he late Dr. Brown. It is trifo- 
lous, grows to the height of four 
ſet, and produces, in autumn, 
fellow flowers. I he lateral leaves 
ne ſmaller than thoſe at the extre-/ 
nity of the talk; and all day 
bag, they are continually mor- 
ug either upwards, downwards, 
orin the ſegment of a circle : the 
lt motion is performed by the 
tiſing of the foot ſtalks; and 
whlit one leaf is riſing, its aſſo- 
cate is generally deſcending : the 
wotion downwards is quicker and 
nore irregular, than the motion 
wards, which is ſieady and uni- 
frm. Theſe movements are ob- 
krable, during the ſpace of twen- 
F-four hours, in the leaves of a 
nch lopped off from the ſhrub, 
ad kept in water. If, from any 
Oltacle, the motion be retarded, 
won the removal of that obſtacle, 
fs reſumed with a greater degree 
& relocity, I cannot better com- 
Kent on this wonderful degree of 
tzetable animation, than in the 
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words of Cicero. Inanimum ef 
omne quod pulju agitatur externo 3 
quod autem oft animal, id motu cietur 
interiore et ſuo. 

4 I have thus attempted, with 


the brevity preſcribed by the laws 


of this ſociety, to extend our views 
of animated nature ; to gratity the 
mind with the contemplation of 
multiplied acceſſions to the general 
aggregate of felicity ; and to exalt 
our conceptions of the wiſdom, 
power, and beneficence af God. 
In an undertaking, never yet ac- 
compliſhed, diſappointment can be 
no diſgrace : in one, directed to 
ſuch noble objects, the motives are 
a juſtification, W of 
ſucceſs. Truth, indeed, obliges 
me to acknowledge, that I review 
my ſpeculations with much ditfi- 
dence; and that, I dare nut pre- 
ſume to expect they will produce 
any permanent conviction in others, 
becauſe I experience an inſlability 
of opinion in myſelf. For to ute 
the language of Tully, Aeg/cio gu > 
modo, dum lego aſſentior; m pf ſi 
librum, 25 omnis illa elabitur — 
But this ſcepticiſm is perhaps to be 
aſcribed to the influence of h+bi- 
tual preconceptions, rather than 
to a deficiency of reaſonable prout. 
For beſides the various arguments 
which have been advanced, in ſa- 
vour of vegetable perceptivity, it 
may be farther urged, that the hy- 
potheſis recommends itſelf, by ita 
conſonance to theſe higher analo- 
gies of nature, which lead us te 
conclude, that the greatei? poſſible 
ſum of happineis exiſts in the uni- 
verſe. 'i he bottom of the ocean 
is overſpread with plants, of the 
moſt luxuriant maguiude. mmenſe 
regions of the earta are covered 
with perennial foreſts. Nor are 
the Alps, or the Andes, de itute 
of herbage, though buried in 
depths of ſnow. And can it be 

ima- 
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imagined, that ſuch profufion of 
life ſubſiils without the leaſt ſen- 
ſation or enjoyment ? Let us ra- 
ther, with hurable reverence, ſup- 

ſe, that vegetables participate, 
am ſome low degree, ot the com- 


— — _ — 


that our great Creator hath a 


in number, weight, 


mon allotment of vitality: ang 


portioned good, to all living things 


and mea 
ſure,” 


! 


pn IS 


CONTINUATION of the ACCOUNT of the principal EXPER! 
MENTS lately made with AEROS CATIC GLOBES, 


AzT1CL the Second. 


[From the LXXth Volume of the Monthly Review.] 


cc HE avidity of the public 

for authentic intelligence 
concerning the progreſs of aerial 
navigation, will, we hope, ſuffici- 
ently juſtify us for ſtepping ſome- 
what out of our uſual track in or- 
der to lay before our readers ſuch 
well atteſted facts relating to that 
curious ſubject as ſeem to merit 
attent on. here is now ſcarcely a 
town of any note in Europe, that 
has not repeated the firſt experi- 
ments in ſome ſhape or other; and 
3 there will ſoon be none 
n any part of the globe but what 
will be entertained by fimilar exhi- 
bitions. Cf theſe we ſhall take no 
notice whatever, but ſhall merely 
confine ourſelves to ſuch eſſays as 
are made with a view to improve- 
ment. 

« The brilliant ſucceſſes of the 
Pariſian acronauts, gave no doubt 
ſome countenance to the confidence 
of one of the original inventors 
(the elder Montgolfier), who un- 
dertook to conſtruct at Lyons, a 
fire balloon of an immenſe ſize, 
with which, if he did not actually 
engage, 1t was at leaſt given out by 
his friends, that he propoſed to 
aſcend himſelf, and eight more 
perſons, with a conſiderable cargo 
of goods, and to perform a voyage 


* 


— 


n 


—_ ac << r ju” 


d 
of no leſs a diſtance, than eithe : 
Paris or Marſeilles, according a: 
the wind ſhould ſerve, re 

„A ſubſcription was opened fol tt 
this purpoſe, which ſoon filled 
and raiſed 1821. The balloon wa 
formed of double canvas, enclo{WM 7 
ing three layers of paper. Tha )| 
upper part was afterwards, at th c: 
defire of Pilatre de Rozier, change 
ed into a ſimple cotton cloth. 10 xt 
meaſured 126 feet in height, an th 
100 feet tranſverſely, and weighe b. 
about 8000 lb. It received its nan the 
from M. de Fleſſells, the intendan te: 
of Lyons, a great 2 of th ed 
enterprize ; and Pilatre de Rozie mi 
the modern Dædalus, from who xit 
we devoutly deprecate the fate of tur 
Icarus, was appointed captain . 
the expedition. Of the numbeſi fri 
who eagerly ſolicited to be of th i 
crew, the following were enliſted Wl :r: 
M. Montgolfier, ſen. the eldeſt ſon qi na 
the prince of Ligne, the count e, 
d'Anglefort, Laurengin, and Dam oth 
piere, and M. Fontaine. 1 

« The departure had been a a 
nounced for the icth of Janus ed 1 
laſt; and in fact, all being read the 
an attempt was made to ſwell t (ud, 
globe; but whether from the crovQ vn. 
ing of 100,000 ſpectators who h Nor 


flecked to the ſpot from 109 mil 
rouyt 


wund, whether from the incle- 
nency of the weather, or from 
ome fault in the conti ruction, the 
tired object was not obtained, the 
{be ſwelling only partially. Re- 
ned trials were made during ſe- 
reral ſucceſſive days, but they al- 
zus failed ; and in one of them, 
de fire having been conſiderably 
creaſed, part of the canvas and 
doth were burnt, Theſe repeated 
ifppointments had fo far ditheart- 
ened the people, that they began 
to deſpair of ſucceſs, and accounts 
had already reached Paris that the 
project had been laid aſide. 
« The projectors however were 
not ſo eafily daunted. They ſoon 
zepaired the damage oecaſioned by 
tis and ſeveral other untoward 
accidents, and were ready for an- 
ather eſſay on the 19th of january. 
The 100,000 ſpectators re-afſem- 
bled, The ſeven navigators aſ- 
cended the gallery, in ſpite of the 
remonſtrances of P. de Rozier, 
who wiſhed to embark only two or 
three, The fire was lighted at 
forty-five minutes after two P. M. 
the globe ſwelled in about ſeven- 
teen minutes, and actually aſcend- 


multitude, It firit took its courſe 
with the wind to the 8. W. but for- 
tunately it ſoon after turned to the 
N. E; for had it continued in its 
frlt direction, it would infallibly 
tave dropt into the Rhone. Its 
greateſt ele vation was vaguely eſti- 
mated at about 500 toiſes: it float- 
tc, ſome accounts ſay fifteen, and 
ithers only five minutes. It then 
klcended with a velocity that 
warmed the ſpectators, and alight- 
«ina field not very dittant from 
tie place of its departure. This 
ludden deſcent was aſcribed to a 
rent near the top of the machine. 
None of the navigators were hurt.” 
The crowd arrived in the field; 


ed amidit the acclamations of the 
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ſeveral ladies who came in coaches, 
reſigned their places to the adven- 
turers, who entered the town in 
triumph. Montgolfier and Rozier 
appeared in the evening in the box 
of the intendant at the play, No- 
thing could exceed the acclama- 
tions with which they were re- 
ceived, which were repeated in 
parts of the play that had ſome 
diſtant alluſion to the glory of the 
day. Laurel wreaths were pro- 
duced, one of which madame de 
Fleſſels placed on thè head of Mont- 
golfier, who immediately took it 
off, and another on that of P. de 
Rozier ; the latter ſnatched off his, 
and placed it on the head of the 
former. How M. Montgolfier, 
who 1s repreſented as a calm and 
modeſt perſonage, muſt have re- 
liſhed this buſtling frolic, we leave 
to ſober minds to conjecture. Some 
of the other navigators were diſ- 
covered in the pit; crowns were 
handed to them, and they were in- 
vited into the box of the intend- 
ant. A concert ſucceeded the play, 
and the whole night was ſpent in 
ſerenading, congratulations, and 
mirth bordering upon madneſs. 

«© Notwithſtanding theſe extra- 
vagant demonſtrations, which ſeem 
to imply that the expectations of 
the people had been fully anſwered, 
there are, however, accounts.which 
ſpeak in far more moderate terms 
of the ſucceſs of the experiment ; 
and ſome there are (perhaps the 
partizans of Charles) who even 


attempt to throw a ridicule upon 
the whole. 


Unprejudiced as we 
are, we conſeſs, that although we 
have collected this narrative from 
the beſt authorities that could be 
obtained, we are not ſatisfied that 
we have given the exact truth; 
and indeed, at this diſtance, we 
fear it will be ſcarce poſſible for us, 
or any one beſide, to diſcriminate 
accu- 
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accurately between the effuſions of 
enthuſiaſm, and the ſuggeſtions of 
party. This much however ap- 
ars certain, that the ſucceſs was 
y no means adequate to the ſan- 
guine ee of the projec- 
tors; and, indeed, if we recollect 
how rapidly the effect of fire de- 
creaſes in proportion to the increaſe 
of the diſtances; and that in this 
znſtance, aſſuming the effect of the 
fre at the diltance of one foot to 
be as unit, it could at the top of 
the balloon, when diſtended, be no 
more than 144; of that unit, we 
Mall not be ſurpriſed at the diffi- 
culties that offered, nor at the ſud- 
den deſcent after the globe had 
reached a cold and rarified ſtratum 
of the atmoſphere (even though 
there had been no rent), in which 
the neceflary dilatation of the in- 
teraal air would have required a 
fire much more intenſe than would 
have been compatible with the 
ſafcty of the apparatus. 
In the next experiment we 
have to deſcribe, an apparatus was 
to be applied to a gas balloon for 
ficering it both horizontally and 
vertically, and even againſt a cur- 
rent of air. M. Blanchard, an 
artiſt of Paris, had ſome years ſince 
announced that he was preparing 
wings with which he meant ſoon 
to take a flight. he late diſco- 
very ſeemed to haſten the execu- 
tion of his project. He conſtruct- 
ed a globe ſimilar to that of Charles 
(No. J.), only two fect more in 
diameter, i. e. fourteen feet two 
inches. To this be ſuſpended a car; 
and between the globe and the car 
he fixed an umbrella twelve feet in 
diameter, the intention of which 
was to break the fall in caſe of an 
accident: it was hence called para- 
chute. To the car were adapted 
four wings, two on each fide, and 
behind a rudder, all made of taſ- 


feta, diſtended means of 
bone ribs. AlL this was _ 
worked by a machinery of M. 
Blanchard's invention. He was 
to aſcend himſelf for the purpoſe 
of navigating the machine, and 
Dom Pech, a Benedictine, Was to 
accompany him, with a view of 
making various aerological obſer. 
vations and experiments, 

* Every thing was ready on the 
zd of March, in the C amp d 
Mars. A party of M. Blanchard's 
friends had repaired to, a certair 
country-houſe where he had pro 
miſed to meet them through the 
air. The navigators were embark 
ed, and ready to ſoar, when behold 
a young man, a pupil of the Ecole 
Militaire, ruſhed from among the 
crowd, threw himſelf into the 
car, and inſiſted upon ſharing i 
the expedition. Remonſtrance a 
vailed nothing, force was uſed 
but he drew his ſword, and in the 
ſcuffle wounded Blanchard in thi 
hand, deſtroyed the parachute and 
the wings, and thus defeated the 
purpoſe of the experiment, A 
length he was overpowered and {e 
cured, a 

% Notwithſtanding this erue 
diſappointment, the two adventu 
ers — — to take à chan 
flight. They roſe, but their pow 
of aſcenſion was not ſufficient t 
carry them to any height; the 
therefore ſoon landed. Dom Pee 
alighted, and Blanchard immed 
ately aſcended very rapidly. Ti 
wind being eaſt, he was carned t 
the weſtward. The account 
gives of his nayigation is, that 
roſe about two thouſand toiſes (1 
preſume this to be much exayyt 
rated); that he found himſelt 
times ſtationary in a perfect cal 
during which the/heat of the 
was 2 at he at differe 


times felt currents of air in 9 | 
wi 


e4ions, in ſome of which the 

was intenſe. That duripg 
veſe cold intervals, he felt an al- 
noſt unconquerable deſire to ſleep; 
dat clouds collected under his feet, 
1nd that it appeared to him that he 
11s at different times carried to- 
urs different parts of the com- 

6. He continued in the air 
bout one hour and a quarter; 
lier which he landed ſafely near 
dere, on the road to Verſailles, 
bout five miles from the ſpot whence 
he aſcended. : 

« The failure of this experiment 
hath, we hear, by no means diſ- 
couraged M. Blanchard from tar- 
ther attempts; and indeed we learn 
that he is already conſtructing an- 
aher machine on the ſame prin- 
ciple, in which he and an aſſiſtant, 
M. Aſher Perica, are to aſcend as 
ſoon as it can be got ready. This 
xroſpect hath induced us to be 
more particular in our account of 
the preſent experiment than its 
ſuccels may perhaps ſeem to juſtify. 
We may probably have occaſion 
b refer to it hereafter, 

It may be neceſſary to ap- 
prize the perambulators of St. 
lmes's-Park, that M. Charles is 
lad to be actually, by order and 
a the expence of the king of 
trance, conſtructing a gas balloon 
orty feet in diameter, which is to 
wnfiſt of three coats, the firſt of 
ambkin, and the other two of 
pazed taffata, That it is to be 
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launched, with fix navigators, on 
the (5th of April next, from the 
great terrace of St, Cloud; and 
that it is to land in St, James's- 
Park, in order (as the wag who has 
inſerted this article in a public 
French paper ſays) to obtain the 
premium offered by George IIt, 
to the firſt bold Frenchman who 
ſhall venture through the air acroſs 
the ſtreights af Calais. 

« Beſides this project, a part of 
which 1s ſaid to be true, the abbe 
Miolan, profeſſor of Experimental 
Philoſophy, and M. Janinet, an 
eminent artiſt, both of Paris, pro- 
poſe making a gas balloon, ſeventy 
feet in diameter, with which they 
mean to aſcend to a great height, 
in order to make experiments on 
the acceleration of the fall of bo- 
dies, on the denſities of different 
{trata of air, the aurora borealis, 
the declination of the magnetic 
needle, beſides trying a method for 
ſteering the machine, A very 
moderate proficient in philoſophy 
muſt perceive, that few of theſe exe 
periments can ſucceed. 

Mr. Diller, of the Hague, is 
endeavouring to apply balloons to 
the uſe of buoying up large ſhips, 
in order to facilitate their entrance 
into the harbour of Amſterdam. 
And M. Champmas, of Paris, gave 
notice, that he ſhould ſend an 
aerial diligence on Friday, the 12th 
of March. Of this laſt we hardly 
expect any farther account.“ 
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6 GAS halloon, which had 

been ſome time preparing 
by order of the academy of Dijon, 
was at length completed, and 
launched on the 25th of April laſt, 
from the garden of an abbey in 
the town of Dijon. We have not 
yet learnt its dimenſions, and only 
know, that its power of aſcenſion 
was eſtimated at 5 Folb. and that a 
great part of the inflammable air 
with which it was filled, was pro- 
cured from potatoes, by diſtilla- 
tion, which was found to be lighter 
than that produced from metals, 
in the proportion of fix to ſeven. 
M. de Morveau and the abbe Ber- 
trand were named commiſſaries, by 
the academy, for conducting this 
experiment; and they actually 
aſcended in a gondola annexed to 
it. As chis is the moſt important 
expedition ſince that of Meſſrs. 
Charles and Robert, our readers 
will no doubt wiſh to learn ſome 
particulars concerning it; and no- 
thing will probably gratify them 
more than the account which the 
navigators themſelves have given 
in an affidavit, drawn up immedi- 
ately on their landing. 

« Being apprehenſive, ſay the 
commiſſaries, leſt the very high 
and boiſterous wind that roſe a few 
moments before our departure, and 
which had already blown us ſeveral 
times from the height at which 
we were held by ropes againſt the 
ground, ſhould endanger our ap- 
paratus, and throw us upon the 
tow" (the place of our aſcent being 
at the foot of one of its higheſt 
Lleeples) we thought it expedient 


1 below o (about 28 of Fahr.) 


to diſcharge all our ballaſt, an 
even à part of our proviſions, 
weighing between 75 and 8olb, 
When we had aſcended beyond 
the roof of the church, and were 
ſet free by thoſe who held the 
ropes below, we ſoared with ver 
* rapidity, and ſoon ſaw the 
eeple a great way below us. 

% Perceiving now, by the for 
of our balloon, that the air it con 
tained was exceedingly dilated 
both by the heat of the ſun, an 
on account of the diminution 6 
denfity of the circumambient me 
dium, we opened at once bot 
our valves; but their aperture 
not being ſufhcient to emit a prope! 
quantity of the fluid, the balloo 
burſt at the bottom near the ap 
pendices, the rent meaſuring abou 
ſeven or eight inches in length 
This accident, ſo far from alarm 
ing us, ſerved rather to remoy 
our apprehenſions. 

„% We now felt ourſelves in 
perfect calm, and in a manner a 
tionary ; and yet we ſoon perceiv 
ed that we were got to ſome a 
ſtance from the town. 

« At Fh. 5“ we paſſed over 
village of which we bad no knoy 
lege: we there dropped a n0 
faitened to a bag filled with brat 
bearing a little ſtreamer; we there 
gave notice that we were perfect 
well, that- the barometer ſtood 
20 inches q lines; the thermomett 


and the hygrometer at 59? of N 
de Retz's, and 24 4 of Mr. C 

pineau's ſcale, 
« We dropped two other not 
Wi 


ease 


hich we were obliged to write 
nh a pencil, the cold not allow- 
ig us the uſe of the pen. At sh. 
u, the thermometer ſtood at 30 
low o (nearly 25% of Fahr.) and 
+had in the whole of our aſcent 
fink 149 (about 31® + of Fahr.) 
« We obſerved by a ſtop-watch 
te time of the fall of one of the 
notes, It was, no doubt, ſome- 
what retarded by the ſtreamer ; 
for, although its deſcent was al- 
nolt vertical, it yet took no leſs 
than cin reaching the ground, 
« The intenſe cold affected our 
ars, and this was the only incon- 
renience we experienced; and even 
for this we were amply indemnified 
by the ſenſations which Mr. Charles 
his fo well deſcribed. We have 
only one obſervation to make upon 
tis lively repreſentation, which is, 
that ſo far from its being exaggerat- 
ed, it appeared to us rather too 
funt when we ſaw the clouds 
floating beneath us, and ſecluding 
in a manner from the earth, 
Ve then jointly repeated the motto 
ized to our aeroſtat, /urgit nunc 
Calla: ad thera. 
The tun, after exhibiting to 
a magnificent parhelion, was 
don near ſetting ; and perceiving 
the flaccidity of the lower part 
if our balloon that it was time for 
to de ſcend, we began to look out 
wr 2 proper landing-place, Me 
toncluded, from the direction of 
tie compaſe, that we could not be 
ar from the town of Auxonne ; 
ad, in fact, a large maſs of build- 
ns which we perceived about 
z to our right, proved to be 
Mt place, We then had recourſe 
0 all our expedients, in order to 
er towards that point, Our ap- 
Watis for this purpoſe had been 
rently damaged by the blaſt of 
"md at our departure. The rud- 
etwas unhinged, one of the cars 
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had ſnapped near its handle, and 
dropped off the moment we at- 
tempted to uſe it, in order to ac- 
celerate our courſe, Another oar 
had been entangled in one of the 
ropes by which we were at firſt 
held to the ground, and we could 
never recover it, We had there- 
fore only two oars left, which be- 
ing both on the ſame ſide were per- 
fectly uſeleſs during the greateſt 
part of our navigation in the calm, 
and even after we felt ourſelves ad- 
vancing, although without any 
perceptible current. But having 
now entered a ſtream which car- 


ried us towards the eaſt, we work- 


ed our oars with great facility for 
about eight or nine minutes: this 
made us verge ſo much to the 
ſouth-cait, the point of our deſti- 
nation, that we found it neceſſary 
to ſuſpend our work, leſt we ſhould 
excced our mark, having no means 
to make us revert to the eaſtward. 
„We were in hopes of landing 


near the cluſter of buildings which 


we had taken for Auxonne ; but 
our globe lot ſo much of its gas 
through the rent, that we ſaw little 
proſpect of reaching that diſtance. 
Mie were now over a large tract 
covered with wood, and felt our- 
ſelves deſcending. We had kept 
what ballaſt we had left, which con- 
lifted of little elſe than our looſe 
benches, that we might have the 


means of retarding the fall, in caſe 


we ſhould find it neceſſary. We 
threw out one of theſe benches, and 
then deſcended very gently upon a 
copſe, the name of which, we have 
ſince learnt, is Chaignet, belong- 
ing to the counteſs de Brun. Our 
gondola had ſcarce touched the 
tops of the boughs, when it re- 
aſcended with ſome force. We 
laid hold of the boughs, in order 
to come to an anchor, and to avoid 
our being thrown againſt ſome tall 

5 trees 
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trees that roſe kere and there above 
the re of the wood, We tried to 
deicend by hauling thoſe boughs 
in the faine manner as ſhips are 
moved by towing, but our efforts 
were ineffectual, e heard hu- 
man voices, and we called tor their 
aid to ground us. Ihe people we 
heard were inhabitants of Magny- 
les-Auxonne : one of them an- 
fwered, that he would gladly aſſiſt 
us, if we would promiſe to do him 
no harm; we dilpelled his fears; 
and his example, as well as our re- 
peated deſire, induced at length his 
companions to affiit us. We landed 
at Oh. 25/.—Among the number ot 
inhabitants who were aſſembled, 
two men and three women were 
ſeen to kneel to the balloon. 

% We had juſt moored our ap- 

ratus, placed ſomebody to guard 
5 and diſpatched a mellenger to 

ijon, when we ſaw a number of 
people approaching on the road of 
Magny, who, having perceived us 
at Auxonne, were coming to meet 
us. As many as had room were 
pleaſed to ſign the preſent affidavit, 
which we drew up immediately at 
the parſonage of Atce, the 2cth 
of April, 1784.” Signed De Mor- 
veau and Bertrand, Commiſſaries ; 
Bidal, prieſt of Ate; Buvyee, a 
principal magiſtrate in the juriſdic- 
tion of Auxonne, and tourteen 
more.“ 

„% To this account, which is all 
that is hitherto publiſhed, we have 
it in our power to add ſome farther 
authentic information. The height 
to which this balloon aſcended is 
computed to have been about 
2995 French toiſes, (above 2 En- 
&11{h miles). The diſlance it went 
in a {trait line was about fix leagues ; 
the time it remained in the air ib. 
27. It ſeems, that the perſons 
who held the ropes were exceecing= 
Iy alarmed at the violence us che 


* 


1 4 


wind, and refuſed to let til 
in a manner compelled to it by 
gentleman appointed to repeat th 
hiznals of the navigators, who, hy 
diſcharging all their ballaii, ant 
by every other means in their pow 
er, expreſſed their eagerneſs to } 
ſet at liberty. 

„One of thoſe who held the 
ropes was raiſed above three fee 
from the ground before he quittec 
his hold, and in the fall he hurt bi 
ſhoulder. He has ſince acknoy 
leged that his intention was to til 
the rope to his wriſt, and to follo 
the balloon : had he ſucceeded, hi 
raſhneis would inevitably hart 
proved his own deltruction, wit! 
that of the navigators, and of man 
of thoſe who were ſtanding imme 
diately under them; fince hi 
weight muſt have drawn the equa 
torial circle out of its horizontz 
poſition, which would have mad 
ſome of the ropes, to which th 
gondola was ſuſpended, preſs | 
hard againſt the balloon as infal 
liby to burſt it, 

« A full account of this expe 
rimeat, together with a deſeriptio 
of the apparatus, &c. with prope 
drawings, has been laid by th 
commiſſaries before the academ 
of Dijon, and is now in t! 
preſs; and we learn that a ſub 
ſeription 13 already opened for ar 
petition of the experiment, wit 
the ſame apparatus, equipped 
the ſame manner,” 

% A fire balloon, 72 feet hig 
and 65 feet in diameter, made b 
Meſſrs. Gherli, at the ſole expen 


ACC 


of the count Andreani, was lauacl Hh 
ed, on t 143th of March lafl, 
Moncucco, about eight miles I u 
ſiant from Milan. The count a3 ing 


the wo Gherlis mounted with! 
They continued about 25 mind 
in the air, coſe above 4200 * a 
ay 


ded ſafely at about three miles 
fiance from the ſpot whence they 
ended. s 18 
machment of foreigners upon the 
nch privilege of aerial naviga- 
30. — The ſecond is a voyage of 
y, Dumeſnil, who mounted at 
Gſcow with a large fire balloon ; 
ve out of fight, and was not heard 
'yhen the account we have ſeen 
ame away. The intelligence hi- 
kno received concerning this ex- 
iment is ſo vague, that we can- 
tlay much ſtreſs upon it. 

„The laſt number of Crell's 
enical Annals (being the fourth 
the preſent year) contains an 
thutire paper concefning the 
unner of preparing aeroſtatic 
bes, and the precautions uſed in 
r conſtruction of one, about five 
tt in diameter, made at Brunſ- 
c, under the direction of Pro- 
or Zimmerman and M. Heyer. 
ich, being launched, ſoon roſe 
t of fight, and was found, four 
js after, at a diſtance of nine 
man (near fifty Engliſh) miles 
m the place whence it aſcended, 
ms made of very thin ſattin, 
ed over four times with a ſolu- 
© of elaſtic gum in highly rec- 
d oil of turpentine, The me- 


This is the firſt en- 
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thods of preparing this ſolution, of 
applying it, and of producing the 
inflammable air, are all circumſtan- 
tially deſcribed in the paper, and 
were 1t not deviating too far from 
our plan, would have been here com- 
municated to our readers. Thoſe, 
however, who may hereafter pro- 
poſe to conſtruct balloons, will do 
well to conſult the paper itſelf. 

« The ſubſcriptions at Paris for 
other experiments are numerous. 
The principal are, beſides that of 
the abbcs Miolan and ſanenet, men- 
tioned in our lait, thoſe of Meflrs. 
Gattey, Magnie, and Henry, and 
of Meſſrs. Bienvenu and Launoy. 
We are ſomewhat ſurpriſed not to 
have yet heard any thing of M. 
Blanchard's promiſed expedition. 

« The king of Pruſſia, it is ſaid, 
has prohibited all acroſtatic experi- 
ments in his dominions, alleging, 
that the merit of the improvement 


ſhould be left to the inventors, He 


is reported to have obſerved upon” 
this occaſion, that Auftria and 
Ruſſia aim at the ſupreme domi- 
nion on land; England at ſea ; 
France in the air; and that the 
only element now left for him is 
fire.” 


THE curioſity of our readers 

on the ſubject of Aeroſta- 
L ſhould not have remained fo 
gung ratified, had we thought the 
mation we have received fince 


wy or importance to induce us 
4, 


ARTICLE 


[From the LXXIft Volume of the Monthly Review.] 


litt article, either of ſufficient ; 
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the Fourth. 


to break in upon our order of pub- 
lication. As we have previouſly 
declared, that we ſhould decline 
entering into any detail of mere 
repetitions of former experiments, 
under which deſcription we are to 
place all thoſe made fince our laſt 

L ac- 
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account ; and as we are willing to 
give up the merit of early intelli- 
gence to thoſe who pleaſe to expoſe 
themſelves to the danger of propa- 
cating falſe intelligence, we ſhall 
wave all farther apology for having 
thus long poſtponed this article. 
The following are the principal 
publications we have now to men- 
tion: 

IJ. Premiere Suite de la De- 
ſcription des Expiriences Aeroſtatiques ; 
i. e. Firſt Continuation of the De- 
ſcription of the Aeroſtatic Experi- 
ments of Meſſrs. de Montgolfier, 
and of thoſe occaſioned by their 
Diſcovery. By M. Faujas de St. 
Fond. Paris, 1784. vo. with 
hve cuts. 

„This work conſiſts of upwards 
of fifty different artieles, moſt of 
which have already appeared in 
various periodical publications. 
They are here collected in a chro- 
nological order, but their ſeveral 
contents are, in the title · page, ſpe- 
eificd under the four followng 
heads ; 1. Accounts of all the aero- 
ſtatic experiments made fince the 
publication of the firſt volume, 
2. Sundry papers on the theory of 
acroſtats, the manner of directing 
them, &c. 3. Different methods 
of procuring inflammable air. 4. 
A memoir on the caoutchouc, or 
eliſtic gum, with a method of mak- 
ing, at a ſmall expence, a varniſh 
fimilar to that prepared from the 
ſaid gum; by the editor of this 
work. ; 

1. Very little remains for us to 
ſay on the firſt head; all the expe- 
riments of any noie here deſeribed, 
having already been recorded in 
former numbers of our Review, 
Among a great number of ſecon- 
dary ones here mentioned, we ſhall 
only ſelect that which was made at 

Windſor, by Mr. Argand of Ge- 
neva, in the preſence of their ma- 


jeſties, with a balloon © ; 
beater's ſkin, about — — 
in diameter :— Two experimen 
made by the abbe Bertholon 3 
M. de Sauſſure, with a view to e 
plore the elgctricity of the atme 
ſphere, in which the b.lloons we 
uſed as kites, but aſcended to 
much greater height than the latte 
could have done: — And one mad 
January 13th laſt, by the cow 
d'Albon, at Franconville, near P. 
ris, with an inflammab!e air ba 
loon of twenty-four feet perpend 
cular, and fixteen horizontal di 
meter, to which were ſuſpended 
in a wicker cage, a rabbit, and tu 
2 Pigs, which, after havit 

cen raiſed to a very great heigh 
were landed among ice and ſnoy 
without ſeeming to have been an 
ways affected during the voyaz 
nor at the deſcent, A cat that w 
ſent up at Macon in Burgundy, « 
the 15th of February lait, was nd 
ſo fortunate ; fince, after havi 
traverſed between fifteen and f 
teen leagues of atmoſphere, it w 
found dead about two hours aft 
the aſcent ; the cauſe of its diſaſts 
1s not known, F 

« 2, Among che theoretical p 
pers we diſtinguiſh one of Mr. $t 
phen Montgolfier, on the mech 
niſin that may be applied for direc 
ing the * machine.) 
appear to him to be the only meat 
likely to ſucceed ; and he deduc 
from an analytical theorem, th ne 
two perſons working each an « 
of 100 feet ſuperficies, may, in 
perfect calm, impel a fire, balloc 
ſeventy feet in diameter, at ti 
rate of 994 French toiſes (abc 
2000 Engliſh yards) in an ho 
and an air balloon of twenty-fixſe 
diameter at the rate of 2434 tolle 
ſomewhat leſs than three miles 
an hour, but that the leaſt curte 
of air will over ſet the whole theo 


* 
i 
w 
4 
4 
* 
* 


that there is no probability of 
being able to navigate under 
- onfiderable angle with the di- 
chen of the wind. 

„A paper of M. Sauſſure of 
bnera, is by no means the leaſt 
able article in this collection. 
wut acute philoſopher, wiſhing 
certain that the ſwelling of the 
balloons is merely owing to the 
ation of the common air by 
4, in oppoſition to M. Pilatre 
Rozier, who ſtill aſcribed that 
&& to the production of a parti- 
in gas, contrived means to raiſe 
ryullies, in the inſide of the large 
rons balloon when inflated, a 
nber of thermometers, with the 
mer ends of the tubes cut off to 
eth degree of the ſcale; and 
ding that they had all loſt a part 
the liquid they contained, he 
1luded that the heat muſt have 
ceded that degree. Whilſt theſe 
eriments were making on the 
« of January laſt, four dass be- 
* the departure of the balloon, 
r machine was in perfect order, 
is power ought therefore to 
elmated by the effect it then 
duced : its own” weight was 
co lb. and it raifed a weight of 
00 lb. — It is hence inferred, that 
i balloon of taffety, of 100 feet 
neter would weigh only 400 lb. 
vould be able to raiſe a weight 
6,100 Ib,—A balloon of this 
I, we are told, is actually pre- 


exyence of the prince of Ligne, 
del Ocuil, one of his country 
W in Flanders, M. de Sauffure 
pores highly of the project, and 
als that a balloon 200 feet in 
meter would ſucceed as well. 
Emakes no doubt but that means 
l ſoon be deviſed for guiding 
e machines, 

* The count de Milly, in two 


e i of ſome length, propoſes, 


mg by Meſſ. Montgolfier, at 
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inſtead of the ſtraw now uſed for 
inflating the fire balloons, to ſubs 
ſtitute a certain number of lamps, 
fed by rectified oil, or ſpirit of 
wine ; the number of which might 
be increaſed or diminiſhed at plea- 
ſure, and thus facilitate a vertical. 
aſcent or deſcent, Having been 
informed of the excellence of the 
lamps lately invented by M. Ar- 
gand, hegives them the preference, 
and deſcribes their conſtruction 5 
he likewiſe recommends the ule of 
oars for guiding the balloon. 

„ The paper on the production 
of E air that ſeems to 
intereſt this country moſt, is that 
which deſeribes the method of ex- 
tracting it from pit- cal. The diſ- 
covery, if it really be a diſcovery, 
which we have ſome reaſon to doubt, 
was made by Mr. Thyſbaert and 
two other profeſſors of the univer- 
ſity of Louvain; and the proceſs 
is thus, rather imperfectly deſ rib- 
ed: * A common forge, and three 
common gun barrels, about one 
inch in bore, were the whole of 
the apparatus; the breech ends of 
two ot the barrels were conſtantly. 
kept in the fire, whilſt the third, 
beiag cooled and emptied, was 


loaded about fix inches high with 


powdered pit coal, and the reſt fill-, 
ed with ſand. A tin tube conveyed 
the air under a funnel, placed be- 
neath a barrel filled with water, 
which ſtood upon a tub likewiſe 
filled with water, which the air ex- 
tracted from the coal replaced, af- 
ter having traverſed it.“ Fifteen 
ounces of powdered pit coal yield- 
ed in about three quarters of an 
hour 100 quarts (pots) of air, of 
ſo pure a quality, that on trial it 
was found to raiſe a balloon as ra- 
pidly, and as high as if it had been 
filled with the uſual inflammable 
air. The operation is ſoon to be 
repeated on à larger ſcale; and 
IT large 
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large iron recorts are making for 
the purpoſe. 

& NM. Morveau, of Dijon, has 
produced intlammable air —— po- 
tatoes, by mere diſtillation. He 
hopes ſoon to improve his method; 
and we ſhall probably hear more of 
it in-the next volume of this col- 
tection. 


ris, has found means to make air 
balloons of a ſubſtance that pre- 
vents the diſperſion of the inflam- 
mable air ſo effectually, that one 
of them hath been kept floating in 
a room for ten ſucceſſive days with- 
out any ſenſible diminution. - M. 
de Fourny made an experiment 
with one of theſe balloons, from 
which he had reaſon to conclude 
that the inflammable air not onl 

expands in its dimenhons, bu: alſo 
acquires ſpomaneoully a ſenſible 
energy. He obſerved, that hav- 
ing filled the balloon about two 
thirds, inſtead of contracting gra- 
dually, as was expected, it kept 
ſwelling for twenty-ſeven hours, 
when it was ſo completely diſtended 
as to endanger its burſting. It then 
began to diminiſh, though in very 
flow degrees. y 

4. The beſt varniſh hitherto 
known for glazing the filk of air 
balloons, is prepared from the 
elaſtic gum, known by the name of 
caoutchouc; but this ſubſtance, 
though cheaper now than it was 
during the war, is ſtill too dear to 
be brought into common uſe for 
that purpoſe, —M. Faujas de St. 
Fond has applied himſelt to find 
ſome- ſubſtitute for it, and gives 
the following receipt for preparing 
common glue as a ſubſtitute: 

« Put one pound of glue in a 
new or very clean earthen pot ; 
make it boil gently till it ceaſes to 
crackle, or, which is the ſame 
thing, till a drop of it thrown into 


— 


J 


the fire, blazes, Pour then wn, : 
the glue, conſtantly ſtirring it 1 
a wooden ſpatula, one pound 
ſpirit of turpentine, removing t 
from the fire, to prevent t 
inflammation of this eſſential 9; 
boil all together during fix minute 
and pour upon the whole thr, 
pounds of boiling oil of walnut 
of linſeed or poppies, rendered de 
ficcative by litharge: ſtir this wel 
boil it during a quarter of an hoy 
and the varnith 1s made. 
„After it has ſettled abo 
twenty-four hours, and that a f 
diment is formed, pour the lique 
off into another pot, and when y 
mean to uſe it, warm it, and thi 
apply it with a thick bruſh on 1] 
ſtretched taffety 5 one thick lay 
may ſuffice ; but if you mean 
apply two, take care that the fil 
be ſtretched very tight ; lay ont 
varnith in a tranſverſe direction 
the former, and dry it, thus d 
tended, in the open air.“ 
„II. Au exadt and authentic Na 
rative of M, Blanchard' third aeri 
Voyage from Rouen in Normand) 
on the 18th of July, 1784, acco 
panied by M. Boby ; in cube th 
traverſed a S, ace of forty-five mi 
in Tabo Hours and a Quarter, ind 
five of the Time employed in rai 
and depreſſing the Machine in the 4 
Tranſlated from the French of) 
Blanchard. to. 18. 6d. Hey dinge 
&c. London. 
« The facts mentioned in th 
title are certified by ſeveral authe 
tic affidavits, In the narrative 
M. Blanchard mentions ſeveral © 
cumiſtances which ſeem to put t! 
power of directing the machine 
wings out of all doubt, Sever 
1 however, have been 2 
reſſed to M. Blanchard on the ſul 
ject of theſe and ſome other i 
cumſtances contained in the nat 
tive, to which an anſwer ſhould ! 
800 


ren before we form any opinion 
gn the matter, 

III. Ju Account of the firft 
wrial Voyage in England, in a Se- 
ris of Letters to his Guardian, by 
Vincent Lunardi, %. * ecretary 
o the Neapolitan Ambaſſador, 
Lond, 1784. 8vo, Price zs. with 
three cuts, and 28. 6d, wi. hout the 
tes: one of theſe is Mr. Lu- 
nardi's picture, by way of frontiſ- 
jiece, engraved by Bartolozzi. 
Bell, 

„The account is here taken up 
um the adventurer's firſt intention 
af executing ſuch an experiment, 
ind all the previous ſteps, diſap- 
pointments, and diſcouragements 
that attended the enterprize : it is 
written in a ſentimental ſtrein: and 
e muſt conteſs, contains many 
tings which we did not expect to 
nel with on this occalion. The 
circumſtances of this voyage are 
wo well known to need our enter- 
ug here into ny detail concerning 
them, 


„IV. Hias of important Uſes to 
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be derived from acroſlatic Globes, 
with a Print if an areoſtatic Globe 
aud its Appendages, originally defigned 
in 1783. By Tho. Martyn. Folio. 
28. White, Becket, &c. 1784. 

66 "BY expedite the commun' ca- 
cation of important events by ſig- 
nals; to inereaſe the means of 
ſafety hoth to fleets and armies, by 
attording expedients to explore, 
from a great elevation, adjacent 
coaſts or regions, fleets or armies 3 
to furniſh facts to meteorology, and 
to facilitate the diſcoveries of aftro- 
nomy : ſuch are the objects to 
which Mr. Martyn wiſhes to apply 
the areoſtatie machine. He is 
aware that the means of directing 
it is an eſſential requiſite toward 
the ſucceſs of ſeveral of theſe pro- 
jects, and he giv es a plate of the 
appar tus he concerves to be effee- 
tual for that purpoſe : it conſiſts of 
a main-ſail, a fore-ſail, and a rud- 
der, all fixed to the boat, In many 
of the inſtances he propoſes bal- 
loous retained by cords. 


« We hope the following table of all the aerial voyages hitherto made 
will not be diſagrecable to our readers. 


xe Place of Names of the Sort of | Duration of 
Alcert, | Navigators, | Balloon | the Voyages. 
| Pitatre de Rozier 3 Between 20 
21 Ls ute |; Marq d*Arlandes { Fir 8 2 J min. 
"Eg M. Charles 
1 Tuilleries f 1 ſt} B. 
M. Charles 
| 2d aſcent | Ditto 
| M. Jof. Mont- 
19 Lyons golſier - 
Pilatre de dan re B. 150 
| and 5 more | 
II: Count Andreani 
- - ro » MefIrs Gherli Ditto q 20 
i 
2 3 5 5 M. Blanchard Air B. * 15” 
CN... 1 Count Andreani | About 7 
March! 3 Milan ; and 2 more { Firc B. miles diſt. 


No. 


L 3 
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al hl | Navgaor, | Balloon te Yo ? 
| 7|April 25; Dijon 5 Bertrand Fair B. [it z) 
8 S May S Narſeilles 5 — _ J Fire B. 7 7 
0 May 23 Rouen M. Blanchard | Air B. About 1 b.. 
| zo[May 2g]Marſeilles JV Mazet Fire B. 8 ; 
ah [Lym e- b | 
120 June Madrid M. Bouche | Ditto 
13 June 12 Dijon — _ irly Air B. | 1b 2 
* M. Couſtard 
140 June Nantes M. de Maffi | Dis 58 
M. Mouchet 
bl 


15 June 16}Bourdeaux 4 M. des Granges {vim n 15 


M. Chalifour 


6 
? 


M. Pilatre de 
16]June 23 Verſailles Rozier Fire B, 47 
M. Prouſt 
17 July 15 as Cloud f — ** ur B. 45 
180 July 18 Rouen E _ Ditto | 2 $5 
19 July 26|Bourdeaux } i 284 a jn Dirt aher dl. 
Aus, Rhodes in I M. Carny 8 
* Pry M. Louchet | 35 
21|Aug. 25. Vienna 8 1 and c 
22|Sept. Nantes => — pn * Air B. | 20 32 
23 Sept. 2 * a: romp $M. Lunardi { Ditto 30 20 
24 Sept. 19 Tuilleries | Nn [ Ditto 68 40 
Chelſea M. Blanchard ; 
25 Oct. 16 London M. Sheldon { Ditto 40 


* The firſt female navigator. 
He fell out of the gallery ſoon after the aſcent, and was much hurt. 
4 They landed at Bouvray, near Bcthuue, in Artois, about 160 miles diſtans (re 


Paris. 


TH 


[ 6-3 


THE VIPER TENACIOUS OF LIFE. 


H following curious fact in 

Natural Hiſtory, contained 
note in Dr. Houlſton's Obſer- 
ions on Poiſons, may probably 
u be diſpleahng to our readers. — 
at has been doubted, whether 
pour of the Grotto del Cane 
; rzally deleterious in its nature, 
x only, by its denfity, unfit for 
xhication, and therefore occalions 
r death of animals immerſed in 
t In this idea, in the winter of 
vod, Richard Paul Jodrell, eſq. 
1 gentleman well known in the 
terary world, as a man of genius 
{ erudition) and I, tried the ef- 
kt of it upon a viper, which we 
ud procured for that 1 It 
4 no ſooner plunged in this va- 
pour in the grotto, (which ariſes 
wparently about a foot in height), 
ban it manifeſted evident ſigns of 
being greatly incommoded. It 
dtavoured to get to the walls, 
being prevented, raiſed its head 
pas much as 1t was able, "opened 


its jaws wide, ſeeming to gaſp for 
breath, and after nine minutes, be- 
came motionleſs, but being then 


thrown out into the open air, ſoon - 


recovered. Dogs, who generally 
are ſubjected to this experiment, 
are nearly dead in leſs than half 
that time; but this reptile was 
made choice of, as it is known to 
be, if I may uſe the expreſſion, pe- 
culiarly tenacious of life, That 
it will live long withour any ſup- 
ply of air, or food, is very cer- 
tain, and the one I am now ſpeak- 
ing of accidenrally furniſhed a ſuf- 
ficient proof of it. When reco- 
vered, it was replaced in the box 
in which we had brought it, and 
was ſhut up cloſe, and carried back 
with us to Naples, where it was 
laid by and forgotten, till on Mr. 
Jodrell's preparing to leave that 
city three weeks afterwards, the 
box was again found, and the viper 
in it, alive and vigorous,” 
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REASONs to ſhew that ARISTOTLE's LOGIC was not of 


OWN INVEN LION. 


[From the Third Volume of Lord Moxzopno's 4% Ancient M 
tapbyhcs,” | * 


« N PROCEED now to enquire, 

1 whether this wonderful diſ- 
covery in ſcience cannot be traced 
back to the parent land of all ſci- 
ence, I mean Egypt; and whether 
Ariſtotle did not get this, as well as 
the reſt of his philoſophy, from 
that country, through the channel 
of the Pythagorean ſchool ; and I 
will give my reaſons why I think 
he did. 

« And, in the firſt place, though 
I have a very high opinion of the 
genius of Ariſtoile, it is highly im- 
probable, I think I may ſay, im- 
poſſible, that one man, during the 
courſe of a ſhort lite, and a lite too 
employed in ſo many difterent 


things, ſhould not only invent, but 


carry to perfection, a ſcience ſo 
complicated and ſo difficult; for 
that the ſcience 1s perfect in the 
books of Ariſtotle 13 evident from 
this, that, notwithſtanding all the 
Jabour that has been beſtowed upon 
this ſcience ſince the days of Ari- 
ſtotle, both in ancient and later 
times, nothing of any value hath 
been added to it, or if of any va- 
luc, it was eaſily to be deduced from 
the principles laid down by Ari- 
ſtotle. Now all other ſciences 
have required the ſucceſſive labours 
of men living in different ages or 
nations of the world io bring them 


to perfection. Thus geometry, 
ginning in Egypt with dhe dn 
operation of meaſuring land, whi 
the overflowing of the river m 
neceſſary, in — 2a to preſerve mei 
properties, came, in the courſe 
many ages, to be a very perf 
ſcience in that country ; and 
doubt much whether any thing w 
added to it by the philoſophers 
Greece. Now, ſuppoſing that 


had not known the hiſtory of t 


ſcience, and that there had b 
no other work upon the ſubjecte 
tant, except the Elements of E 
clid, would it not have been me 
abſurd to have ſuppoſed that E 
cld was the fingle author of 

reat a ſyſtem of ſcience, when 
15 likely that all that he did was 
compile, digeſt, and connect, t 
diſcoveries that had been made 
others in that ſcience * The art 
writing, which I think a mv 
leſs diſcovery than the ſyllogil 
was not certainly made at once, 
by one man, but there was ap 
greſs in it, as I have ſhown elt 


where: and as to the art of lat 


guage, to which, as I have fu 
the logic of Ariſſotle has a gre 
affinity, is it poſſible to believe th 
it was at once brought to the pe 
teftion in which we ſee it v 
among the Grecks? Do not 


& among the barbarous nations, 
nd even among ourlelves, how 
we and impertect our language is, 
ompared with the Greek? And 
; it n-t Plain from the Latin lan- 
ute, Which is a very ancient 
lect of the Greek, that there 
53s time when the Greek was not 
war ſo perfect a language as the 
ame language in later times? I 
tink, therefore, that Ariſtotle muſt 
hve been not only Aauonocr, as 
de later philoſophers called him, 
but muſt have been much above 
gen the divine Plato (ſo they 
alled him), and, indeed, as I have 
id, ſomething above humanity, 
J in the ſpace of ſo ſhort a life 
ml ſo much occupied too with 
uber things, he could not only 
have invented, but perfected, 10 
ntricate and difficult a ſcience, 

« Although my opinion of the 
thilitics of Ariſtotle as a philoſo- 
pier be very great, yet I have not 
the ſame opinion of his canduur 
ad good faith, Lven his own in- 
erpreters, as I have ſaid, accuſe 
kim of miſrepreſenting the opi- 
nons of the philoſophers before 
lim, in order that he might have 
tte pleature of refuting them; and 
Ithnk we are obliged to one of 
eſe commentators, Simplicius, 
br ſo often defending thoſe ancient 
pulolophers againſt him, by whoſe 
Wour:, though he profited ex- 
rmely, more, I believe, than any 
iloſopher erer did by the labours 
others, yet he is ſo ungrateful 
6 tardly exer to acknowlevge it; 
bt, on the contrary, arrogatcs 10 
unfelf diſcoycries that were made 
br them, Thus, as I have al- 
Ridy obſerved, he would make the 
rader believe, that he was the firſt 
no maintained the eternity of the 
word; and that all the philoſo- 
Vers before him bad aſſerted, that 
Klon ad a beginning; whereas 
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it 1s certain, from a work yet ex- 
tant, that the eternity of the world 
was a doctrine of the Pythagorean 
ſchool; and I think there is the 
greateſt reaſon to believe that it 
was maintained by all the philoſo- 
phers before Ariſtotle, without the 
exception even of his maſter Plato. 
There is a book too of another Py- 
thagorcan philoſopher, which, as 
I have ſaid, he has almoſt tran- 
ſcribed in his book De Generatione et 
Corruptione: nor has even Plato 
acted with good faith towards the 
philoſophers before him; for he 
has no where acknowleged the obli- 
gations he owed to the prieſts of 
Egypt, from whom, befides what 
he l-arned of myſtical theology, 
particularly concerning the douc- 


trine of the Trinity, which he kept 


as a ſecret, to be communicated 
but to a few of his followers, | have 
no doubt but he learned there to 
ſolve the Delian problem, as it is 
called ; ] mean, to double the cube 
of the altar of Apollo, in Delos, 
which, trom the account Pla'o 
himſelf gives of the ſtate of geo- 
metry in Greece, it is impoſſible he 
could have learned there, And 
though he has taken his whole na- 
ural philoſophy from Timæus the 
Locrian, he has acknowleged the 
obligation no otherwiſe than by 
giving his name to one of his dia- 
logues, and making him an inter- 
lo. utor in it. 
not preſerved to us that moſt. va- 
luable piece of ancient philoſophy, 
entitled De Znima Mund:, we ſhould 
never have known that Timeus 
had written upon the ſubject, or 
that Plato had taken trom. that writ- 
ing his whole Coſmogony. In 
ſhort, it appcars to me, th.t the 
philoſophers of Greece wanted to 
perſuade the world that all ſcience 
and philoſophy was originally of 
the growth of their country, which, 

1 think, 


And if Proclus had 


I think, I have ſhown was far from 


being the truth. 


« But, to come cloſer to the 
point, it is evident that Ariſtotle, 
among other Pythagorean books he 


got into his hands, being, as | have 
laid, a great collector of books, 


got hold of a treatiſe of Archytas 


the Tarentine, entitled m:z« Tov 


wawro, or. Ot the Univerſe,” which 
contained the whole doctrine of the 
Categories, as it 1s contained m 
Ariſtotle's work, to which he has 
given that name. This we learn 
from the commentary of Simpli- 
cius upon that work of Ariſtotle, 
wherein he has ingroſſed almoſt the 
whole work of Archytas, from 
which 1t appears that Ariſtotle has 
done little more than tranſlate into 


| Attic the Doric of Archytas ; for 
his Categories are the very ſan e in 


name, in number, and in nature, 
with thoſe of Archytas; and there 
is only ſome difference in the way 
of arranging them; but as to the 


method of explaining and illuſtrat- 


ing them, it is exactly the ſame ; 
and, in ſome inſtances, I think 
Archytas has explained them better 
than Ariſtotle, Even the terms of 
art in this work he has taken from 
Archytas ; for the word x«Tr,y:pai, 
which Ariſtotle has made the title 
of his book, and which, by many 
even of the ancient interpreters, is 
fuppc ſed to be a word firit uſed by 
Ariſtotle in a philoſophical ſenſe, is 
the term uſed by Archytas to de- 
note a predicate ; and he alſo uſes 
the words L.ATNYOpSUpPhevor, and òroxn- 
uten, in the ſame ſenſe with Ari- 
ſtotle; and likewiſe the terms yer; 
and ee; and he diſlinguiſhes thoſe 
general ideas into three claſſes, viz. 
the YeYog , the yev2; id, and the 


ſimple des, which is the common -ſyllogiſms. 


diviſton made by the Peripatetics; 
for they tell us that all theſe ideas 
arc either a genus, having under it 


other genuſes, or a genus hay; 


ſimple ſpecies, 


ing Oppoſites;“ upon which ſu 
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under it only ſpecieſes, or it ; 
ving unde 
only individuals ; io corel 
is called by Ariſtotle's Greek inte 
Preters the 505g tra rep. 
„But this 1s not all that he h 
taken from Archytas; for there 
another work of his which he 
copied as faithfully, and, I thi 
rather at greater length, as appe: 
from extracts which Simplicius 
given us of it, in the ſame co 
mentary upon Ariſtotle's Categorit 
The work I mean is entitled, 
r arrixipamey, that is, * Conce 


Jet Ariſtotle has added a Diflert 
tion to his Book of Categorid 
wherein he has followed Archyt 
moſt cloſely, particularly his fo 
fold divifion of oppoſites is t 
ſame with that of Archytas, a 
expreſſed in the ſame words; 
in explaining the members of tt 
diviſion, Simplicius has obſery 
that Archytas is more full and: 
curate than Ariſtotle : aud all th 
he has done, without ſo much 
ever mentioning the name of 
chytas. 

The doctrine of the Catego 
Ariſtotle has very 7 me 
the foundation of his whole logic 
ſyſtem; for, as I have obſery 
elſewhere, there could have be 
no ſcience of logic without it, r 
indeed ſcience of any kind, as the 
could have - been no definiti 
Now I think it is highly probat 
that thoſe Pythagorean philo 

hers, having gone ſo far in t 
— ſyſtem as to have explain 
the nature of fimple terms, tl 
they would carry their znvelti 
tions farther, to propoſitions 


© This might not appear ſo pt 
bable, if we were not well aſſy 
that the Pythagoreans, ＋ * 
, CA 


dnl, had a complete ſyſtem of 
viloſophy\ comprehending not 
ly phyſics, metaphyſics, and 
«als, but alſo logic, or dialectic, 
it was then called. This we are 
by Jamblichus, in his Lite of 
Fhagoras, where he ſays that 
aer in general was treated of 
hat ſchool, and the method of 
nontration, definition, and di- 
don explained, as may be learned 
wn Pythagorean books yet ex- 
x, Now I think it is certain 
ut the Pythagoreans could not 
je explained what demonſtration 
s, without laying down the doc- 
me of propoſitions and fyllo- 
ms; at leaſt Ariſtotle thought ſo; 


Nert . ; "+ . 

ori the intention of his Analytics, 
yd infornis us in the beginning 
WF them, was to ſhow what ſcience 


xd d-monſiration were; and, in 
er to do this, he has thought it 
ſary to explain moſt accu- 
ely the nature of the ſyllogiſm. 

„ Laſtly, there is a very curious 


1d M4 reported by the Jeſuit father 
fn WE urn in India, con- 
ch ring the philoſophy of the Bra- 


s. He ſays, that beſides other 
ns of philoſophy, they have a 
wie, and the doctrine of the ſyl- 


0 
oy film, as perfect as it is to be 
oi in Ariſtotle; and he adds, 
ern they have as many ſubtile dit- 


nes about the different Kinds of 
logiſm, as we had in Europe 
„ hundred years ago, Now I 
ub it is not at all probable that 
Indians invented fo great a ſci- 
Ke, and it is fill leſs probable 
they got it from the ſchool of 
nlotle, with which it does not 
hear that they had ever the leaſt 
wettion: it remains, therefore, 
Kit came to them from Egypt, 
m uhence they had the firit ru- 
ents of arts and civility, if we 
believe either the books of the 
Man pries, or the traditions 
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of the Indians themſclves : and 
there appears, at this day, ſuch a 
conformity betwixt the ancient 
Egyptians ard the Indians in their 
religion, and particularly their ve- 
neration tor the cow, the doctrine 
of the metempſychoſis, their aſtro» 
nomy, and the diviſion of the peo- 
ple into different profeſſions, or 
calts, to which every one 1s by his 
birth allotted, that it is impoſſible 
but that the one nation muit have 
copied from the other ; andas there 
is not the leaſt proc or probability 
that the Egyptians borrowed any 
thing from them, but, on the con- 
trary, we are told, that the Egyp- 
tians imitated no other nation, it 
remains that they muſt have got 
their arts, thrir religion, their 
learning, and probably, among other 
things, the doctrine of the ſyllo- 
giſm, from Egypt; for I think 
there is as little reaſon to believe 
that the ſyllogiſm could have been 
invented by Pythagoras, or any of 
his diſciples, as that it could have 
been invented by Ariſtotle. Nor 
do | think it could have been pro- 
duced, except in a country ſuch as 
Egypt, where there were a great 
number of ſocieties of men, Yet 
apart for the purpoſe of religion 
and ſcience, ſuch as the colleges of 
prieſts in Egypt, who, fucceeding 
one another from father to ſon, and 
ſo carrying un their ſtodies without 
interruption from generation to ge- 
neration, through a long period of 
time, might at laſt have made this 
great diſcovery ; for I do not be- 
lieve that, even in that land of 
learning, the labours of one fingle 
man were {uſhci'ent both to invent 
and perfect ſuch a ſyſtem of ſcience 
as Ariſtotle's Logic. This ſyſtem, 
I ſuppoſe, Pythagoras brought with 
him t om Egypt, together with the 
reſt of the philoſophy of the Egyp- 
tians; and trom ſome of the books 

| of 
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of his f llowers (for it does not 
appear that Pythagoras wrote any 
thing himſelf) Arittotle got it, as 
we know he did the doctrine of the 


Categories, which he has ſet at 
head of his ſyſiem of Logic 

alſo the doctrines of Oppohites 
of Generation and Corruption, 


ALPHABETiCAL WRITING not firſt communicated to MO$S 
nor of DIVINE ORIGINAL. 


[From Mr. AsTLz's Origin and Progreſs of Wridng] 


4 Any learned men have 

ſuppoſed that the alph::- 
bet was ot divine origin; and fe- 
veral writers have aflerted, that, 
letters were firſt communicated to 
Moſes by God himſelf ; whilſt 
others have contended, that the 
Decalogue was the firſt alphabetic 
writing. | 

„It is highly proper for us to 
enquire how far theſe opinions are 
well founded; for if they can be 
ſupported, there is an end of our 
purſuit ; but it it ſhall appear that 
they are warranted neither by rea- 
ſon nor by ſcripture, we ſhall be 
at full liberty to purſue our en- 

uiry : for the ſatisfaction there- 
fre of thoſe who have adopted 
theſe opinions, it is incumbent on 
us to have recourſe to the holy ſcrip- 
tures themſelves. 

« The firſt mention of writing 
recorded in ſcripture, will be found 
in Exod. xvii. 14. ** And the Lord 
ſaid unto Moſes, write this for a 
memo al in a book, and rchearſc 
it in the ea:s of Joſhua ; for I will 
utterly put ont the remembrance 
of Amalck rom under heaven.“ 
This command was given immedi— 
ately after the defeat of the ma- 
lekites near Horeb, and before the 
arrival of the ſraelites at Mount 
Sinai. 

eilt is obſervable, that the 
is not the leaſt hint to induce us 


the ſtones ſhall be with the x 


S 


2 


to believe that writing was t 
newly invented : on the 
trary, we may conclude, 
Moles underſtood what was m 
by writing in a book; ot 
wiſe God, would have inf 
him, as he had done Noah inb 
ing the ark; for he would 
have been commanded to write 
book, if he had been ignoran 
the art of writing : but Moſes 
prefled no difficulty of compret 
hon, when he received this c 
mand. We alfo find, that M 
wrote all the words, and all 
judgments of the Lord, conta 
in the twenty-firſt, and the two 
lowing chapters of the book 
Exodus, before the two write 
b'es of ſtone were eren ſo muc 
promiſed, The delivery of 
tables is not mentioned till 
eighteenth verſe of the thirty 
chapter, after God had made 
end of communing with him u 
the mount, though the Ten C 
mandments were promulgated 
mediately after his third deſcen 

It is obſervable that Moſe 
where mentzons that the alph 
was a new thing in his time, m 
lee that h was the inventor o 
or. ie contrary, he ſpeaks of 
art i writing, as a thing 
now and in familiar ule; 
Exod. *XVIii., 21, he ſays, © 


\ 


the children of Iſrael, ta elve: 
arding to their names, like the 
wings of a ſignet, every one 


u his name, ſhall they be, ac- 
ung to the twelve tribes.“ And 


& a plate of pure gold, and 
rc upon it, like the engravings 
, 2 * ”” 
i {iznet, Holineſs to the Lord. 
n language be more expreſſive? 
wid it nut be abſurd to deny 
+ this ſentence mult have been 
words and letters? But writing 
s known and practiſed by the 
wle in general in the time of 
les, a3 appears from the follow- 
texts, Deut. chap. vi. Ver. 9. 
up, zi. v. 20. Chap, xvii. Ve 18. 
b. XXIV. v. . Chap. xxvii. v. 3, 
by this laſt text, the people 
commanded to wr te the law on 
nes; and it is oblervable, that 
je of the above texts relate to 
factions previous to the delivery 
the law at Mount Sinai. 
lf Moſes had been the inven- 
of the alphabet, or received 
ters from God, which till then 
been unknown to the Iſraelites, 
would have heen well worthy of 
underſtanding, and very ſuit- 
E to his character, to have ex- 
ned to them the nature and we 
his invaluable art which God 
| communicated to him ; and 
ve not naturally ſuppoſe, that 
ould have ſaid, when he di- 
wu the workmen to engrave 
des and ſentences on ſtones and 
„And in theſe «engravings 
„hall uſe the alphabetic cha- 
ts which God hath communi— 
«to me, or which I have now 
ted, and taught you the uſe 
ut the truth is, he refers 
n to a model in tamiliar uſe, 
e the engravings of a ſignet;“ 
he ancient people of the Eaft, 
wed names apd ſentences on 


in, ver. 36. 4 And thou ſpalt 
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their ſeals, in the ſame manner as 
is now practiſed by the great Lama 
of Tartary, the princes in India, 
the emperor of Conitantinople, and 
his ſubordinate rulers, 

„If this art had been a new 
diſcovery in his time, he would, 
probably, have commemorated it, 
as well as the other inventions of 
muſic, &c, nor is there any reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that God was the im- 
mediate revealer of the art; for 
Moles could never have omitted 
to have recorded the hiſtory of ſo 
important a circumſtance, as the 
memory of it would have been one 
of the ſtrongeſt barriers againſt 
idolatry. 

„It is incumbent on us to men- 
tion, that ſeveral reſpectable pro- 
phane authors attribute the di co- 
very of leiters to the gods, or to 
ſome divine man. Plato delivers 
his ſentiments very plainly upon 
this ſubject, 1 7#adJy 4 Bio, = 
neu eirh Tis Orc irs % Oto; Ave 
beer x. The ſame author in bis 
Phzdrus, makes the god Theuth, 
or Mercury the inventor of letters. 
Diodorus Siculus tells us, that Mer- 
cury invented the firſt characters 


of writing, and taught men the ru- 


diments of altronomy : and Ci- 
cero, in his Tuſc. Queſt. lib. i. 
delivers his op nion upon this ſub- 
je ct in the following words: ** Quid 
illa vis, quæ tandem «ft, quæ in- 
veſtigat vocculti ?—aut qui ſonos 
vocis, qui infiniti videbantur, pau- 
cis literarum notis terminavit? 
Philoſophia vero omnium mater 
artium, quid eſt aliud, niſi, ut 
Hato ait, conum, ut ego inventum 
Peorum 5 The fame author, in 
bis Natura Deorum, bb, ifi. favs, 
that Hermes, or the fifth Mercy, 
whom the Egyptians call Thoth, 
firſt communicated letters to that 
people, The Gentoos aflirm, that 

let- 
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letters were communicated to their 
anceitors by the ſupreme Being, 
whom they call Brahma. 

&« Although, from theſe author- 


ities, we may infer that the art of 


writing is of great antiquity, yet 
they diſcover to us that the anci- 
ents had very imperfect ideas of its 
true origin ; for Plato ſays, that 
ſome, when they could not unravel 
a difficulty, brought down à god, 
as in a machine, to cut the knot : 
and the learned biſhop of Glouceſ- 
ter obſerves, that the ancients gave 
nothing to the gods, of whoſe ori- 
ginal they had any records ; but 
where the memory of the invention 
was loſt, as of feed, cory, wine, writ- 
ing, civil ſociety, &c. the gods 
ſcized the property, by that kind 
of right which gives ſtrays to the 
lord of the manor. > 

© The holy ſcriptures having left 
this ſubject open toinveſtigation; and 
the prophane writers having given 
us nothing ſati· factory upon it, we 
are it liberty to purſue our inquiry 


into the origin of letters; but, in 


order to quality ourſelves for this 
taik, it may be proper to enter into 
a - philoſophical contemplation of 
the nature of letters, and of their 
powers, which will beit enable us 
to diſcover the true origin of their 
invention, | 

« A little refleftion will diſcover, 
- that men in their rude uncultivat- 
ed ſtate, had neither leiſure, incli- 
nation, nor inducement, to culti- 
vate the powers of the mind to a 
degree ſuificient for the<formation 
of an alphabet; but when a peo- 
ple arrived at ſuch a ſtate of civili- 
Zation, as required them to repre- 


ſent the conceptions of the mir 
which had no corporeal forms, n 
ceſſity, the mother of inventior 
would xcafion farther exertions « 
the human faculties, and woy 
urge ſuch a people to find out 
more expeditious manner of tran 
acting their butineſs, and of record 
ing their events, than by picture 
writing; for the impotlibility, 
conveying a variety of intelle&y 
and metaphyſical ideas, and of n 
preſenting ſounds by the emblen 
atic mode of writing would nat 
rally occur, and therefore the ni 
ceſſity of ſeeking out ſome otht 
that wonld be more comprehenſivt 
would preſent itſelf, 

© Theſe exertions would tak 
place whenever a nation began: 
improve in arts, manufactures, a 
commerce; and the more geni 
ſuch a nation had, the more | 
provements would be made int 
notation of their language, whil 
thoſe people who had made le 
prog reis in civilization and ſcienc4 
would have a leſs perfect ſyſtem « 
elementary characters; or wou 
for ages advance no farther in th 
art, than the marks or charatet 
of the Chineſe, Hence it reſult 
that the buſineſs of princes, « 
the manufactures and commerce 
each country, produced the nec 
ſity of deviſing ſome expeditio 
manner of communicating inform 
tion to their ſubjects, or comme 
cial correſpondents at a diſtan 
Such an improvement was of t 
greateſt uſe, not only to the or 
reign and the ſtateſman, but tot 
manufacturer and the merchant. 


! 
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er R VATIONS on the WINE called by our ANCESTORS SAC K. 


[An Original Communication. ] 


T ſeems incredible to many. ſugar.” Such is his deſcription of 


* ople that our forefathers Rheniſh, &c, from whieh ſome 
* nad have put ſugar into their may infer one of thoſe te be the 


ik, They aſſert, that the ſack ſack. of our forefathers, and not 
ak by fir John Falſtaff, by Shak- What we call ſo, which is a wine 
are's contemporaries, and by brought from the Canary-Iflands. 

on, with his ſong in the. © But our author proceeds to 
lo, was not the wine which is deſcribe Canary wine, * which bear- 
un to us by the name of ſack, eth the name of the iſlands from 
which is uſed for little other whence it is brought, and is of 
wmoſe than to make walnuts taſte ſome termed a ſacke, with this ad- 
ter. This manner of reaſon- junct ſevere, but yet very impro- 
x is not, perhaps, ſtrictly logical. perly, for it differeth not only from 
lee is no diſputing about taſtes ſacke in ſweetneſſe and pleaſant- 
reſpect to eating or drinking; neſſe of taſte, but alſo in colour 
tick are fo various in the ſame and conſiftence : for it is not fo 
rand nation, that to uſe a vul- white in colour as ſacke, nor fo 
; phraſe (as lord Cheſterfield thin in ſubitance.'* Venner gives 
% what is one's man's meat is no hint that it is proper or impro« 
other man's -poiſon, per, cuſtomary or not, to mix ſu- 
„think the matter may be gar with this ſweet ſack, nor with 
vicated by a reference to Ven- malmſey, mutkadelle, or baſtard, 
's, Via rea ad Vitam longam, (which is mentioned in Shakſpeare 
nted in the year 1628. In this with the epithet brown) which he 


l 
— deal treatiſe, is a ſection an- likewiſe delcribes as generous ſweet 
ful rng the queſtion, What in ge- wines, a 8 
re the commodities of wine? We might fil] remain in doubt, 
ce containing a deſcription of the if our author had not given a de- 


cular differences of wines ac- ſcription of ſacke If, which he 
lrg to their ſeveral qualities. fays is © completely not in the 
*He begins with obſerving, that third degree; and that forme affect 
Flite wines and Rheniſh wine, to drink ſacke with ſugar and ſome 
kalt of all wines, heat and without ; and upon no other ground, 


an 00 
Fei the body. The white wine as I think, but as it is belt pleaſ- 
ſor e deſcribed ſeems to have been ing to their palate.“ He then pro- 


of the meagre French wines, ceeds; „I ſhall ſpeak what I deem 
ng du Pais; for the author ob- herecf, and I think I ſhall well ſa- 
i that it will not keep in per- tisſie ſuch as are judicious. Sacke 
an many months. To theſe taken by itſelf is very hot and very 
te wines and the Rheniſh, he penetrative : being taken with ſu— 
hes in a note, that „ a little gar, the heat is both ſomewhat al- 
may be added with a lemon, layed, and the penetrative quality 
* tereafter ſhewed, but is more thereof alſo retarded,” This de- 
enable if it be taken withont ſcription by no means agrees with 
0 the 
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the properties of Rheniſh, as de- 
ſcribed by our author. It is far- 
ther diſtinguiſhed by his obſerva- 
tion, that Rheniſh, &c. decline 
after a twelvemonth, but ſacke, 
and the other ſtronger wines are 
beſt when they are two or three 
years old.“ 

4 By the application of the word 
feveet to ſacke, as an equivalent to 
Canary wine, it ſeems highly pro- 
bable, that ſacke itſelf was not a 
ſweet wine; that it did not receive 
its name from having a ſaccharine 


the production of a hot clim: 


flavour, but from its being or 
_— ſtored iu ſacks or borachi 
It do 


es not * to have bee 
French wine, but a ſtrong ui 


Probably it was what is cal 
dry mountain, er ſome Span 
wine of that kind. This conjt 
ture is the more plauſible, as Ho 
ell, in his French and Engliſh ] 
tionary, printed in the year 16 
tranſlates ſacke, by the words 
d' Eſpagne, vin ſec.“ 


AIS CE 


l 


$ ſoon as the table was 
ſpread for the Cæſars, 
frit who appeared was Julius 
far, Such was his pathon for 
wry, that he ſeemed willing to 
mend for dominion with Jupiter 
nell. Silenus, obſerving him, 
4 „ Behold, Jupiter, one who 
ambition enough to endeavour 
dethrone you: he is, you fee, 
ag and handſome, and, if he 
tubles me in nothing elſe, his 
id, at leaſt, is certainly the fel- 
w of mine.“ | | 
« Amidi theſe jokes of Silenus, 
which the Gods paid little at- 
ton, Octavianus entered. He 
med, like a cameleon, various 
ours; at firſt appearing pale, 
m black, dark, and cloudy, and, 
aft, exhibiting the charms of 
das and the Graces, In the 
ure of his eyes he ſeemed willing 
It: the ſun ; nor could any one 
unter his looks. Strange! 
d Silenus; what a changeable 
ture is this! what miſchief will 
@ uz!” « Ceaſe trifling, ſaid 
lo; after J have configned him 
Leno, I will exhibit him to you 
te gold.“ Hark ye, added 
0 that philoſopher, Zeno, un- 
ake the care of my pupil.“ He, 
bedience, ſuggeſting to him a 


lb, 
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av DELINEATION of the ROMAN EMPERORS, from 
[ULIUS to bis own Time; being an EXTRACT from his famous 
ATIRE, entitled“ The Cæſars, 116 


Fan Mr. DUNcoMBE's Tranflation of the 4 Select Works of the 
. Emperor Julian,” ] 


very few precepts, as if he had 
muttered the incantations of Za» 
molxis, ſoon rendered him wiſe and 
virtuous. | 

© The third who approached 
was Tiberius, with a grave but 
fierce aſpect, appearing at once 
both wiſe and martial. As he turned 
to fit down, his back diſplayed ſes 
veral ſcars, ſome cauteries and ſores, 
ſevere ſtripes and bruiſes, ſcabs and 
tumors, imprinted by luſt and in- 
temperance. Silenus then ſaying, 


“ Far diffrent now thou ſeemeſt than 
before,” 3 
in a much more ſerious tone, . Why 
ſo grave, my dear ?” ſaid Bacchus. 
« That old fatyr, replied he, has 
terrified me, and made me inad- 
vertently quote a line of Homer.“ 
& Take care that he does not alſo 
pull your ears, ſaid Bacchus; for 
thus, it is ſaid, he treated a certain 
grammartan.“ He had better, 
returned Silenus, bemoan himſelf 
in his ſolitary iſland (meaning Ca- 
preæ) and tear the face of ſome 
miſerable fiſnerman.“ | 
% While they were thus joking 
a dreadful monſter [Caligula] ap- 
peared, The Gods averting their 
eyes, Nemeſis delivered him ta 
the avenging Furies, who imme- 
M diately 
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diately threw him into Tartarus, 
without allowing Silenus to accoſt 
him. But on the approach of 
Claudius, Silenus began to ſing the 
beginning of the part of Demoſthe- 
nes, in the Knights of Ariſto- 
phanes, cajoling Claudius. Then, 
turning to Quirinus,“ You are 
unjuſt, ſaid he, to invite your de- 
ſcendant without his freed men, 
Narciſſus and Pallas. But, beſides 
them, you ſhould alſo ſend for his 
wife Meſſalina, for without them 
he appears like guards in a tragedy, 
mute and inanimate,” 

& While Silenus was ſpeaking, 
Nero entered, playing on his harp, 
and crowned with laurel. Silenus 
then turned to Apollo, and ſaid, 
&« This man makes you his model,” 
<< | ſhall ſoon uncrown him,“ re- 
plicd Apollo: “ he did not imitate 
me in every thing, and when he 
did, he was a bad imitator.“ Co- 
cytus, therefore, inſtantly ſwept 
him away, diveſted of his crown. 

“After him, ſeeing many come 
crowding together, Vindex, Otho, 
Galba, Vitellius, Silenus exclaim- 
ed, Where, ye Gods, have you 
found ſuch a multitude of mo- 
narchs? We are ſuffocated with 
fmoke ; for beaſts of this kind ſpare 
not even the temples of the Gods.“ 
Jupiter then looked at his brother 
Serapis, and ſaid, pointing to Veſ- 
paſian, „Send this miſer, as ſoon 
as poſſible, out of Egypt, to ex- 
tinguiſh theſe flames, Bid his eld- 
. eft ſon [Titus] ſolace himſelf with 


a proſtitute, but chain his younger 


ſon [ Domitian] near the 
tyger, 

*6 Then came an old man Ner- 
va, ] of a beautiful aſpect (for even 
old age is ſometimes beautiful), in 
his manners moſt gentle, and in his 
adminiſtration mild. With him 
Silenus was ſo delighted, that he 
remained ſilent. What! ſaig 


Sicilian 


drian], with a long beard; 


veſtigating the abſtruſeſt ſubjel 


— 


Mercury, have you nothing to 
of this man?” « Ves, by 

piter, he replied, for I charge 
all with partiality, in ſuffering t 
blood - thirſty monſter to rei 


1 8 
teen years, but this man Pu pi 
whole year.” Do not complaliisl 
anſwered ſu iter; many oo 
princes ſhall ſucceed him,” wrt 


„Trajan immediately ente 
bearing on his ſhoulders the Ge 
and Parthian trophies. Silen 
obſerving him, ſaid, in a low voi 
but loud enough tobe heard, 0 
lord Jupiter muſt now be care 
or he will not be able to keep ( 
nymede to himfelf.” After h 
advanced a venerable ſage | 


adept in muſic, gazing frequen 
on the heavens, and cautiouſly 


„% What; faid Silenus, think ) 
of this ſophiſt? Is he looking 
Antinous ? If fo, one of you 
tell him that the youth is not he 
and thus check his madneſs 
folly.” To theſe ſucceeded a 
of moderation, not in venereal | 
olitical purſuits, Antoninus Pi 
Bilenus, on ſeeing him, exclaim 
«© Strange! how important is he 
trifles! This old man ſeems to 
one of thoſe who would haran! 
about a pin's point,” 
« At the entrance of two 
thers, Marcus Aurelius and Lud 
Verus, Silenus contracted his br 
as he could by no means jee 
deride them. Marcus, in pa 
cular, though he ſtrictiy ſerutin 
his conduct with regard to his 
and his wife; as to her, in his 
moderate grief for her death, thoi 
ſhe little deſerved it; as to! 
in hazarding the ruin of the 
pire by preferring him to a diſc 
ſon-in-law, who would have 
a better prince, and ſtudied the 
vantage of his ſon more that 


4 


E 


4 bimſelf. Notwithſtanding theſe 
filings, Silenus could not but ad- 
gre his exalted virtue. Thinking 
i ſon Commodus unworthy ot 
2 froke of wit, he filently diſ- 
nid him. And he, not being 
gle to ſupport himſelf, or aſſociate 
wth the heroes, fell down to the 
h. 

7 pertinax then approached, 
fil lamenting the mortal wound 
u he received at a —.— This 
acited the compaſſion of Nemeſis, 
oo laid, The authors of this 
ked ſhall not long exult ; but, 
Fectinax, you were culpable in 
king privy to the conſpiracy that 
viroyed the fon of Marcus.” He 
ws ſucceeded by Severus, a prince 
nexorable in puniſhing, «4 Of 
in, ſaid Silenus, I have nothin 
v ſay; for I am terrified by his 
fern and implacable looks.“ His 
{ns would have accompanied him, 
ut Minos prevented them, and 
kept them at a diſtance, With a 
rudent diſtinction, however, he 
liſmiſſed the youngeſt Geta], and 
derd the eldeſt { Caracalla] to 
e puniſhed for his crimes. | 
That crafty murderer Macri- 
Is, and the youth of Emeſa, 
lugabalus, were driven from the 
kered incloſure. But Alexander 
be Syrian, being placed in the 
Ander ranks, bewailed his misfor- 
une, Silenus added, O thou 
bol and madman ! highly exalted 
8 thou wert, thou didſt not go- 
en for thyſelf, but gaveſt thy 
ralth to thy mother, and could'ſt 
ki be perſuaded that it was much 
eter to beſtow it on thy friends 
bn to hoard it.“ „ All, how- 
der, ſaid Nemeſis, who were ac- 
elary to his death, I will deliver 
bite tormentors.“ And thus the 
jth was diſmiſſed, 

* Gallienug then entered, with 
* father | Valerian], the latter 
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dragging the chain of his capti- 
vity, the other effeminate both in 
his dreſs and behaviour. Silenus 
thus ridiculed the father : TE 


* Ry thoſe ſnowy plumes diſtinguiſh'd, ' 
Beſore the ranks who marches in the vun.“ 


And to the ſon he ſaid, : 
Him gold adorns, all dainty as a bride,” 
«6 Jupitsr ordered them both to 


depart from the banquet, 

„They were Tucceeded | 
Claudius, on whom all the God 
fixed their eyes, admiring his mag- 
nanimity, and granted the empire 
to his Selrendants; thinking it juſt 
that the poſterity. of ſuch a lover 
of his country ſhould enjoy the 
ſovereignty as long as pofiih e. 


„After him entered Aurelius, 


as if to eſcape thofe who were ac- 
cuſing him before Minos. For 
many charges of murder, which 
he could not palliate or excuſe, 
were brought againſt him. But 
my lord the Sun, who had patro- 
nifed him on other occafiqns, affiſt 


ed him alſo on this, by inform» 


ing the Gods, that the Delphic 
oracle,“ That he who evil does, 
ſhould evil ſuffer, is righteous judg- 
ment,“ had been fulfilled. 

„The next was Paozus, who 
in leſs than ſeven years rebuilt 
ſeventy cities, and alſo enacted 
many wife laws, Having ſuffered 
unjuſtly, he was honoured by che 
Gods, and his death was revenged 
by the puniſhment of his — 
ers. Silenus, nevertheleſs, endea- 
voured, in like manner, to ridicule 
him; and many of the Gods urg- 
ing him to be filent, 4+ Let thoſe 
who ſhall follow, ſaid he, grow 
witer by his example. Doſt thou 
not know, O Probus, that phyſi, 
eians make bitter potions palatable, 
by infuſing them in mead? But 


thou, who wert always ſo ſevere 
| and 
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and cruel that none could equal 
thee, haſt ſuffered, however un- 
Juitly, in like manner. For no 
ane can govern brutes, much leſs 
men, but by ſometimes gratifying 
and indulging them: as phyficians 
humour their patients in trifles, 
that they may inſure their compli- 
ance in things eſſential.“ What! 
dear father, ſaid Bacchus, do you 
now play the philoſopher upon 
us?” «© Why not, replied Sile- 
lenus. Were not you too, my 
ſon, inſtructed by me in philoſo- 
phy? Know 2 not that So- 
crates alſo held, like me, the firſt 
rank in philoſophy among his con- 
temporaries, if you credit the ora- 
cle of Delphi? Allow me, there- 
fore, to ſpeak not always jocoſely, 
but ſometimes ſeriouſly.” 
„While they were thus talk- 
ing, Carus, with his ſons, [Ca- 
rinus and Numerian] would have 
entered, had not Nemeſis repulſed 
them. Diocletian, accompanied 
by the two Maximians, and my 
grandfather Conſtantius, then ap- 
roached, ax ae at dreſied. 
Theſe, though they held each 
other by the hand, did not walk 
on a line with Diocletian. Three 
others alſo ſurrounded him, in the 
manner of a. chorus: but when, 
like harbingers, they would have 
preceded him, he torbade them, 
not thinking himſelf entitled to 
any diſtinction. Transjerring only 


He 
$ 


to them a burthen which he h 
borne on his own ſhoulders 
walked with much greater eat 
Admiring their union, the Ge 
aſſigned them a. ſeat ſuperior 
many. But Maximian behavir 
with imprudence and hauyhtinef 
Silenus, though he did not thi 
him worthy of ridicule, would u 
admit him into the ſociety of tl 
emperors, And, beſides, he w 
not only addicted to all kinds 
laſciviouſneſs, but by his impert 
nent othciouſneſs and perfidy ofte 
interrupted the harmonious co 
cert. Nemeſis therefore ſoon b 
n ſhed him, and whither he went 
know not, as I forgot to aſk Me 
cury. 

To this moſt melodious 
chord a harſh, diſagreeable, a 
diſcordant ſound ſucceeded. Ty 
of the candidates Nemeſis wou 
not ſuffer to approach even t 
door of the aſſembly. Licini 
came thus far, but having bee 
guilty of many crimes, he was re 
pulſed by Minos. Conſtantine er 
tered, and ſat ſome time; an 
near him ſat his ſons, As f 
Magnentius, he was refuſed ac 
mittance, becauſe he had nere 
done any thing laudable, thouy 
many of his actions might appe 
brilliant. But the Gods, percen 
ing that they did not flow from 
good principle, diſmiſſed him muc 
afticted.” 
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0 3 religion of the times 
ſuggeited other vows, of a 
nore particular kind; which con- 
fled in viſiting ſeveral holy places; 
u depoſiting their arms, or thoſe 
of 2 vanquiſhed enemy, in the 
rmples or monaſteries; in faſting, 
ad other exerciſes of penitence. 
ln the hiſtory of Bertrand du 
Gueſclin, it is recorded, that Du 
Gueſclin, before he departed for a 
courſe of arms, propoſed by an 
Engliſhman, heard maſs; and, 
rden he was mak'ag the offering at 
the altar, he alſo offered to God 
the arms he promiſed to uſe againſt 
the infidels, f he became victor, 
Soon after this, he had a challenge 
v maint»in againſt another En- 
gunman: the Engliſhman, throw - 
ng down his gage of battle, ſwore 
©: would never fleep in bed till he 
hd accompliſhed it. Bertrand, 
ning up the gage, vowed to eat 
caly three ſops in wine, in the 
ume of the Holy Trinity, till this 
tombat was over. Theſe facts, 
rom hiſtorians, juſtify the old ro- 
once writers, and enlighten ſome 
edſeure paſſages in Dante, and 
er ancient authors. 
„kerſonal valour dictated alſo 
tazular vows; of which the fol- 
wing are examples: “ James 
kndelee, ſays Froiffart, in his 
biltory, had made a vow, that, in 
be next battle in which the king 
England, or either of his ſons, 
lould appear, he would be the tirſt 
alant, the beſt warrior on their 
«, or that he would die in the 
wempt.“ Du Gueſclin, being at 
de lege of Montcontour, ſwore 


die in 
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[from Mrs. DoBs0N*'s Tranſlation of Monſ. De St. PALAVE's (Memoirs 
| of Ancient Chiralry,”} 


never to eat meat, nor put off his 
cloaths, .day -or night, till he had 
taken the place; and his ſquire of 
honbur, at the ſiege of Breſſiere, 
in Poitou, promiſed, before God, to 
piant, that day, on the tower of the 
city, the banner of his maſter, which 
he cried, crying, „Du Gueſclin! 
Du Eueſelin or to dic in the at- 
tempt.— The ſame hiſtory reports, 
that the beſieged made vows to eat 
all their beaits, and, as their laſt 


reſource, to eat one another, in 


the rage of hunger, rather than 
yield the town; while the beſieg- 
ers, on their part, ſwore to maintain 
the ſiege through their lives ; and 

— or take the place by 
the force of aſſault.— Ihe moſt 


extraordinary of theſe vows, was 
that of the peacock, or pheaſant, . 


made by the knight on the bird, as 
will be preſently related. Theſe 
noble birds, for fo they were tiled, 
perfectly repreſented, by the bright- 
neſs and variety of their colours, 
the majeſty of their kings, and the 
ſuperb veſtments with which they 
were adorned, when they held their 
pleniary or full courts, 

«© The old romancers obſerve, 
that the peacock and pheaſant 
were, as well as veniſon, the par- 
ticular food of brave and gallant 
knights. GaVon, the fifth of 
that name, ſays Favin, who had 
been created a peer of France by 
Charles the Seventh, betrothed to 
the daughter of that prince, Mag- 
dalen of France, and adorned with 
the order of the ſtar, determined 
to celebrate theſe accumulated ho- 
nours by a magnificent feaſt, given 

N 3 at 
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at Tours, in 1457, to be followed 
by jouſts, which he ordered to be 
publiſhed abroad, This banquet 
was compoſed of five ſervices, and 
ſeven entremets, or ſmall plates of 
dainties, uſually ſerved at the tables 
of the great, juſt before the fruit. 
In one of theſe entremets they 
brought, in a large veſſel, a pea- 
cock alive, which had at its neck 
the arms of the queen of France ; 
and round the veſſel were ranged 
various flags and ſir-amers, carry- 
ing the arms of all the princeſſes 
and ladies of the court; who were 
very proud of this honour ſhewn 
them by the count de Foix ; and 

magnificent was this feaſt, that it 
appeared an earthly paradiſe Theſe 
entremets were firſt deviſed to oe- 
cupy the gueſts in the interval be- 
tween the grand ſervices. They 
were exhibited before the reign of 
St. Louis, at the marriage of his 
brother Robert, at Compiegne, in 
1237; and by Charles the Fifth, 
at a feaſt he gave, in 1378, to the 
king of the Romans. The re- 
mains of this ancient magniſicence, 
ſays De Thou, were ſeen at the 
marnage of the prince of Navarre, 
in 1572, with the fiſter of the 
king ; and at another feaſt, which 
the queen gave, the following year, 
to the duke of Anjeu, king of Po- 
land: and a taſte for theſe ancient 
pleaſures was preſerved, at Flo- 
rence, to the year 1600, at the 
banquet given, in that city, for the 
marriage of Mary de Medicis with 
Henry the Fourth, | 

„ The plumage of the fine b:rds 
preſented at theſe ſplendid enter- 
tainments, was conſidered, by the 
ladies in Provence, as the richeſt 
ornament with which they could 
decorate the troubadour, who ce» 
lebrated their praiſe : the feathers 
were interwoven in the crown, 
given as a recompence for the poetic 
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ſeilles, “ the troubadours, ſayy 


panied it with a mantle interwovet 


talents he conſecrated to the cel 
bration of valour and of gallantry 
and a figure of the peacock wa 
the prize of the knights themſelye, 
At a feaſt, given for the peact 
made in 1659, by the city of Mar 


father Meneſtrier, came crowned 
with peacocks feathers, which had 
been formally devoted to them by 
the ladies of Provence. The eye 
repreſented 1n. their plumage, ex 
preſſed the attention of all th 
world to theſe troubadours.” Pope 
Paul the Third ſent to king Pepy 
a conſecrated ſword, and accom 


with the peacock's feathers, f th 

« But the higheit glory of thighrere 
bird was the moſt — vow madi us 
an it, which was performed in th 
following manner: the day o ren 
which the knights were to t, 
their ſolemn vows, a peacock ofiffÞs 
pheaſant, ſometimes roaſied, bu e G 
always dreſſed and garniſhed ougirio 
with its fineſt feathers, was broughMiuit: 
in, with great dignity, by e 
ladies, or the young gentlewometgWeonq: 
in a large gold or filver veſſel, uv : 
the midit of a numerous compaa Con 
of aſſembled knights. They prejirive 
ſented this diſh to each knight. 
who made his vow on the bird WW" * 
after which, they carried it bach t 
and placed it on a table, to be dnt th 
ſtributed among the aſſiſtante. TM 
{kill of the perſon who carved ids 
conſiſted in dividing the parts 1" th: 
nicely, that all preſent might haf 
a ſhare. In the romance of Lang th 
celot de Lac, there is a great econ. 
logy given to king Artus, for bay” | 
ing carved the peacoek, at tpn 
round table, fo much to the ſary” t 
faction of a hundred and fin d 
knights, ſea ed at the feaſt, th #4 
they were all content with took: 
mare affigned them. * 


The old ramancers, who 10 
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« this fingular vow, inform us, 
kt the ladies, or young gentle- 
amen, after preſenting the bird 
g every knight, choſe one of the 
wot raliant knights to accompany 
fem in this ceremony, and to di- 
ra the peacock to that knight 
dom he eſteemed the braveſt; 
rhich being done, the knight elect- 
4 cut up the bird, and diſtributed 
{in his ſight. So high a preference 
wowed on eminent valour was not 
xcepted, till after a long and mo- 
et refiſtance, and confeſſing them- 
lves the leaſt worthy of this ho- 
wur: in the ſame manner as the 
tights, admitted into the order 
the Holy Ghoſt, proteſted they 
rere wholly undeſerving of ſo glo- 
us a diſtinction. 

« The account of the ws 
emony which paſſed at Liſle, 
to, in 1453, on the conferring 
is order, at the court of Philip, 
he Good, duke of Burgundy, is too 
urious to be omitted, It was ex- 
ubited upon occaſion of the eru- 
de againſt the Turks, when the 
paqueſt of the Eaſtern empire 
333 accompliſhed by the taking of 
onſtantinople ; and is thus de- 
ended by Matthew de Couci, and 
Dlivier de la Marche, who were at 
his feaſt : + Fhe neceſſary time 
ir the preparations, and arrival 
if the knights, was paſſed in ſe- 
ral feaſts given by the principal 
rds ; the laſt of which was that 
the duke of Cleves, when they 
"claimed the banquet of his un- 
e te duke of Burgundy, which, 
wording to the ancient cuſtom, 
s to be given eighteen days 
m that time. The proclamation 
4 thus made: a lady, mounting 
u the table where the duke of 
burrundy was ſeated, by a ſtep 
ace for that purpoſe, kneeled 
wn before him, and placed on 
de head of that prince a chaplet, 
' crown of flowers ; from hence 


* 
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the cuſtom of offering, at balls, a 
noſegay to the perſon who is to 
give the next entertainment, When 
the eighteen days were paſſed, the 
duke of Burgundy drew together 
his whole court, and the nobility 
of his different ſtates, to his ban- 
quet, which was the annunciation 
of the high myſteries of religion 
and of knighthood : when, if the 
magnificence of the prince was ad- 
mired in the multitude and abun- 
dance of the ſervices, it was ſtill 
more canſpicuous in the elegant 
ſpectacles diſplayed in the entre- 
mets, or curious and dainty diſhes, 
brought in between the ſervices 
and the fruits; by which the feaſt 
was rendered more pompous and 
amuſing, There appeared, in the. 
hall, divers decorations ; machines, 
figures of men, and extraordinary 
animals, trees, mountains, rivers, 
and a ſea, with veſſels on it: all 
theſe objects were intermixed with 
28329 with birds, and other 
iving animals, who were in motion 
in the hall, or on the great table, 
and repreſented the actions rela- 
tive to the defign the duke had 
formed ; which was, to exhibit 
the feaſts of the palace of Alcine,, 
in the ancient court of France. It 
is aſtoniſhing to conceive what muſt 
have been the extent of the hall, 
which contained ſo ſpacious a 
table, or rather ſo vaſt a theatre, 
with the ground neceſſary for the 
action of ſo many machinos and 
perſons ; without reckoning the 
multitude of the gueſts, and the 
crowd of ſpectators. In the midit 
of this ſpectacle entered ſuddenly 
a giant, armed in the ancient man- 
ner of a Moor of Grenada; he 
led an elephant, who carried a 
caſtle on his back, in which was 
a lady, bathed in tears, and drefſed 
in long mourning habits, as a nun, 
or devotee to the cloyſter. When 
ſhe came into the hall, and was in 
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the midſt of the aſſembly, ſhe re- 
cited a m of three ſtanzas, 
which commanded the giant to 
ſtop; but he, looking on her with 


a fixed eye, continued his march 


till he came to the table of the 
duke, At that moment the cap- 
tive lady, who repreſented reli- 
gion, made a long complaint, in 
yerſe, on the calamities ſhe ſuffe red 
from the tyranny of the inſidels; 
and reproached the lukewarmneſs 
of tbolk who ought to have ſuc- 


- coured and delivered her, When 


this lamentation was over, the king 
at arms, of the order of the Golden 
Fleece, preceded by a long file of 
officers at arms, and carrying cn 
his head a pheaſant alive, which 
was ornamented with a golden col- 
lar, enriched with pearls and pre- 
cious ſtones, advanced towards the 
duke of Burgundy, and preſented 
to him two young ladies ; the /one 
of whom was Yolande, the natural 
daughter of that prince ; and the 
other, Iſabel of Neufchatel, daugh- 
ter of the lord de Montaigu ; each 
accompanied by a knight of the 
Golden Fleece, At the ſame time, 
the king at arms offered to the duke 
the bird he carried, in the name of 
theſe ladies, who recommended 
themfelves to the protection of 
their ſovereign, in conformity to 
the ancient cuſtoms, according to 
which, in the great feaſts and noble 
aſſemblies, they preſented to the 
princes, lords, and noble ladies, a 
peacock, or ſome other royal bird, 
on which to make vows ſervice. 
able to thoſe ladies who ſhould im- 
plore their aſſiſtance. The duke, 
after having attentively liflened to 
the petition of the king at arms 

returned a billet, which was rea 

aloud, and began in theſe words : 
« I vow to God my creator, and 
to the glorious Virgin his mother ; 
and after theſe to the ladies and 
the pheaſants, &c,” It further 


contained ſolemn promiſes. (th 
grand intent of this allegorical ex 
hibition) to carry the war amono 
the infidels, for the defence of x 
oppreſſed church, and that caile 
in which this fingular ceremon 
was repreſented, 

© The vow made by the duke 
(ſays Olivier de la Marche) wa 
the ſignal of all the other vows 
cach of which had in view th 
proving their courage againſt th 
Turks; and ſome arbitrary penanct 
was added, as, to ab lain from wind 
and meat on certain days, not te 
ſleep in a bed, not to eat on { 
table-cloth, to wear ſhirts of hair 
or armour next the ſkin, &c, til 
theſe engagements were performed 

The concluſion of theſe vow 
was celebrated by a new ſpectacle 
A lady, dreſſed in white, in thi 
habit of a nun, bearing on he 
ſhoulder a fcroll, on which wa 
written, “ Grace of God,” inlet 
ters of gold, came to thank thi 
aſſembly, and preſented twelve la 
dies, conducted by as many knights 
Theſe ladies repreſented differen 
virtues ; the name of each, ever 
lady carried alſo on her ſhoulder 
marked on a billet or brevet; anc 
that they were to be of this expe 
dition, to inſure its ſucceſs, Whe 
they had paſſed in review, one afte 
the other preſented their brevet tt 
Grace of God, who read them 
and recited, at the end of each, 1! 
a couplet of eight verſes, the name 
of the ladies, which were, Faith 
Juſtice, Charity, Reaſon, Prudence 
Temperance, Strength, Truth, Li 
berality, Diligence, Hope, Va 
jour; all which were to expreſs tht 
yirtues neceſſary to a true and per 
fect knight, Theſe ceremoni 
over, they all began to dance 1f 
figures, and were ſumptuovf) 
feaſted; and with theſe allegonci 
and magnificent entertainment 


ended this noble and joyful feat.” 
ar 
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[From Mr. SuENIDAx's Life of Dr. SwIr r.] 


HERE lived at that time 
in Ireland a gentleman of 
de name of Mathew, whoſe hiſ⸗- 
wry is well worth recording, al- 
dough in a great part it may ap- 
5. reffive. He was poſſeſſed 
Vi large eſtate in the fineſt coy 
chat kingdom, Tipperary : whic 
roduced a clear rent of eight thou- 
nd a year. As he delighted in a 
wntry life, he reſolved to build 
large commodious houſe for the 
ception of gueſts, ſurrounded by 
een hundred acres of his choiceſt 
kind, all laid out upon a regular 
fan of improvement, according to 
ie new adopted mode of Engliſh 
rdening (which had ſupplanted 
be bad Dutch taſte brought in by 
ng William) and of which he 
s the firſt who ſet the example 
ireland ; nor was there any im- 
rovement of that ſort then in 
gland, which was comparable to 
s, either in point of beauty or 
nent. As this defign was Gem: 
| early in life, in order to ac- 
impliſh his point, without incur- 
g any, debt on his eſtate, he re- 
red to the continent for ſeven 
ars, and lived upon fix hundred 
unds a year, while the remain- 
income of his eſtate was em- 


led in carrying on the great 


orks he had planned there. When 
uus completed, he returned to 
native country; and after ſome 
e paſſed in the metropolis, to 
we the old, and cultivate new 
Juintance, he retired to his ſeat 
Thomas-town to paſs the re- 
uncer of his days there. As he 
% one of the fineſt gentlemen of 
ge, and poſſeſſed of fo large a 


| Ox at » he found no difficulty 
uring his. refidence in Dublin, to 
get acceſs to all, whoſe character 
for talents, or probity, made him 
deſirous to cultivate their acquaint- 
ance. Out of theſe, he ſelected 
ſuch as were moſt conformable to 
his tale, inviting them to paſs ſuch 
leiſure time as they might have 
upon their hands, at Thomas town. 
As there was fomething uncom- 
monly ſingular in his mode of liv- 
ing, ſuch as I believe was never 
carried into practice by any mor- 
tal before, in an equal degree, I 
fancy the reader will not be diſ- 
pleaſed with an account of the 
particulars of it, though it may 
_ foreign to the ſubject in 
and, 

« His houſe had bcen chiefly 
contrived to anſwer the noble pure 
poſe of that conſiant hoſpitality, 
which he intended to maintain 
there. It contained forty commo- 
dious apartments for gueſts, with 
ſuitable accommodations to their 
ſervants. Each apartment was 
completely furniſhed with eve 
convenience that could be w——_ 
even to the minuteſt article. When 
a gueſt arrived, he ſhewed him his 
apartment, ſaying, this is your 
caſtle, here you are to command as 
abſolutely as in your own houſe ; 
„ou may breakfaſt, dine, arid ſup 
Vote whenever you pleaſe, and in- 
vite ſuch of the gueſts to accom- 
pany you as may be moſt agreeable 
to you. He then ſhewed him the 
common parlour, where he ſaid a 
daily ordinary was kept at which 
he might dine when it was more 
agreeable to him to mix in Rong 

ut 
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but from this moment you are ne- 
ver to know me as maſter of the 
houſe, and only to conſider me as 
one of the 4 In order to put 
an end to all ceremony at meal- 
time, he took his place at random 
at the table, and thus all ideas of 
precedence being laid aſide, the 
gueſts ſeated themſelves ꝓromiſcu- 
ouſly, without any regard to difter- 
ence of rank or quality. There 
was a large room fitted up exactly 
like a coffee-houſe, where a bar- 
maid and waiters attended to fur- 
niſh refreſhments ar all times of the 
day. Here, ſuch as choſe it, break- 
faſted at their own- hour. It was 
furniſhed with cheſs-boards, back- 
gammon tables, newſpapers, pamph- 
lets, &c in all the forms of a city 
coffee-houſe. But the moſt extra- 
ordinary circumſtance in his whole 
domeſtic arrangement, was that of 
a detached room in one of the ex- 
tremities of the houſe, called the 


tavern. As he was himſelf a ver 


temperate man, and yy of his 
gueſts were of the ſame diſpoſition, 


the quantity of wine for the uſe 


of the cemmon room was but mo- 
derate ; but as drinking was much 
in faſhion in thoſe days, in order 
to pra ſuch of his gueſts as had 
indulged themſelves in that cuſ- 
tom, he had recourſe to the above- 
mentioned contrivance ; and it was 
the cuitom of all who loved a cheer- 
ful glaſs, to adjourn to the ta- 
vern ſoon after dinner, and leave 
the more ſober folks to themſelves. 
Here a waiter in a blue apron at- 
tended, (as was the faſhion then) 
and all things in the room were 
contrived ſo as to huntzur the illu- 
ſion. Here, every one called for 
liked, with as 
little reſtraint as if they were really 
in a public-houſe, and to pay their 
ſhare of the reckoning. Here too, 
the midnight orgies of Bacchus 


proper ammunition ; a pack of buck 


were often celebrated, with ths 
ſame noiſy mirth as dogs 
his city temples, without in the 
leaſt diſturbing. the repoſe of the 
more ſober part of the family 
Games of all ſorts were allowed 
but under ſuch reſtrictions as tc 
prevent gambling; and ſo as tc 
anſwer their true end, that ot 
muſement, without - injuring the 
purſe of the players. There were 
two bilhard-tables, and a large 
bowling-green; ample provifio 
was made for all ſuch as delighted 
in country ſports ; fiſhing tackle of 
all ſorts; variety of guns wit 


hounds, © another of fox-hounds 
and another of harriers. He con 
ſtantly 2 twenty choice hunter 
in his ſtables for the uſe of thoſe 
who were. not properly mounted 
for the chace. It may be though 
that his income was not ſufficien 
to ſupport ſo expenſive an eſtabliſh 
ment ; but when it is conſidered 
that eight thouſand a year at tha 
time was fully equal to double tha 
ſum at preſent ; that his large de 
meſne, in ſome of the richeſt foi 
of Ireland, furniſhed the houſ 
with every neceſſary 4 7 
ceries and wine; it may be {up 
poſed to be eaſily practicable 1 
under the regulation of a ſtrict œec 
nomy; of which no man was 
greater maſter. I am told his pla 
was ſo well formed, and heb 
ſuch checks upon all his domeſtic 
that it was impoſſible there coul 
be any waſte, or that any artic 
from the larder, or a fingle bott 
of wine from the cellar could ha- 
been purloined, without immediat 
detection. This was done part 
by the choice of faithful: ſtewart 
and clerks of approved integrity 
but chiefly by his own ſupertatend 
ance of the whole, as not a < 


paſſed without having all the ad 
Cour 


of the preceding one laid 
e him. 7 his he was enabled 
y do by bis early rifing ; and the 


we out of their beds, he always 
+ the houſe, and ſeemed to have 


3s any of the gueſts. And in- 
ked to a ſtranger he might eafily 
{for ſuch, as he made it a point 
ut no one ſhould confider him in 
te light of maſter of the houſe, 
r pay him the leaſh civilities on 
kt ſcore; which he carried fo 
that he ſometimes went abroad 
tout giving — notice, and 
nid away ſeveral days, while 
ings went on as uſual at home; 
ad on his return, he would not 
oy any gratulations to be made 
im, nor any other notice to be 
nen of him, than if he had not 
ten abſent during that time. The 
ungements of every fort were ſo 
mdently made, that no multipli- 
ty of gueſts or their domeſtics, 
er occaſioned any diſorder, and 
| things were conducted with the 
me eaſe and regularity as in a 
nate family. There was one 
unt which ſeemed of great difli- 
utr, that of eſtabliſhing certain 
mals, by which each ſervant 
wht know when he was ſummon- 
[to his maſter's apartment. For 
Is purpote there was a great hall 
propriated to their vie, where 
always aſſembled when they 
e not upon duty, Along the 
ul bells were ranged in order, 
Ie to each apartment, with the 
ber of the chamber marked 
rit; ſo that when any one of 
Km was rung, they had only to 
n their eyes to the bell, and ſee 
lt ſerrant was called. He was 
e firlt who put an end to that 
pit2ble cultom'of giving vales 
rants, by making a ſuitable 


vines being finiſhed before others 
ward the moſt diſengaged man 


little concern in the conduct of 
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addition to their wages; at the 
ſame time aſſuring them, that if 
they ever took any afterwards, they 
ſhould be diſcharged with diſgrace; 
and to prevent temptation, the 
gueſts were informed that Mr. Ma- 
thew would conſider it as the high- 
eſt affront, if any offer of that re 
were made. As Swift had heard 
much of this place from Dr. She- 
ridan, who had been often a wel- 
come gueſt there, both on account 
of his companionable qualities, 
and as being preceptor to the ne- 
phew of Mr. Mathew, he was de- 
tirous of ſeeing with his own eyes 
whether the report of it were true, 
which he could not help thinkin 

to have been much exaggerated. 
Upon receiving an intimation of 
this from Dr. Sheridan, Mr. Ma- 
thew wrote a polite letter to the 
dean, requeſting the honour of a 
viſit, in company with the doctor, 
on his next ſchool vacation. They 
ſet out accordingly on horſeback, 
attended by a gentleman who was 
a near relation of Mr, Mathew, 
and from whom I received the 
whole of the following account. 
They had ſcarce reached the inn 
where they were to paſs the firſt 
night, and which, like moſt of the 
Iriſh inns at that time, afforded 
but miſerable entertainment, when 
a coach and fx horſes arrived, 
{ent to conrey them the remainder 
of thrir journey to Thomas-town; 
and at the ſame time bringing ſtore 
of the choiceſt viands, wine, and 
other liquors for their refreſhment, 
Swift was highly pleaſed with this 
uncommon mark of attention paid 
him, and the circumſtance of the 
coach proved particularly agree- 
able, as he had been a good deal 
farigued with his day's journey. 


When they came within fight of 


the houſe, the dean, aſtoniſhed at 
its magnitude, cried put, What, 
in 
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in the name of God can be the uſe 
of ſuch a viſt building?“ „ Why, 
Mr. Dean,“ replied their fellow- 
traveller before- mentioned, „there 
are no leſs than . apartments 
for gueſts in that houſe, and all of 
them probably occupied at this 
time, except what are reſerved for 
us.” Swift, in his uſual manner, 
called out to the coachman to ſtop, 
and bade him turn about, and drive 
him back to Dublin, for he could 
not think of mixing with ſuch a 
croud. Well,” taid he, after- 
wards ſuddenly, ** there is no re- 
medy, I muſt ſubmit ; but I have 
loſt a fortaight of my life.“ Mr. 
Mathew received him at the door 
with uncommon marks of reſpect ; 
and then conducting him to his 
apartment, after ſome compliments, 
de him his uſual ſpeech ; ac- 

uainting him with the cuſtoms of 
the houſe, and retired, leaving him 
in poſſeſſion of his callle. Soon 
after the cook appeared with his 
bill of fare, to receive his direc- 
tions about ſupper, and the butler 
at the ſame time with a lid of wines 
and other liquors. “ And is all 
tis really fo,” ſaid Swift ? „“ and 
may I command here as in my own 
houſe ?*”? The gentleman beforc- 
mentioned aſſured him he might, 
and that nothing could be more 
agreeable to the owner of that 
manſion, than that all under his 
roof ſhould live conformibly to 
their own inclinations, without the 
teaſt reſtraint. Well, then,“ 
ſaid Swiſt, “ [ invite you and Dr. 
Sheridan to be my guetlis uhile ! 
ay, for I think | ſhall hardly be 
tempted to mix with the mob be- 
low.” Three days vere patled in 
riding over the demeſne, and view- 
ing the ſeveral improveireats, with- 
out ever ſecing Mr. Mathew, or 
any of his gueſts; nor were the 
company below much concerned 

O 


at his abſence, as his Very na 
uſually inſpired thoſe who did en 
know him with awe, and the 
were afraid his preſence would p 
an end to that eaſe and cheertul 
neſs which reigned among thei 
On the fourth day, Swift entere; 
the room where the company we 
aſſembled before dinner, and 3 
dreſſed Mr. Mathew in one of th 
fineſt complimental ſpeeches th; 
ever was made; in which he exp; 
tiated on all the beauties of hi 
improvements, with the {kill of 2 
artiſt, and taſte of a connoiſſeug 
He ſhewed that he had a full co 
prehenſion of the whole of th 
plan, and of the judicious adap 
tion of the parts to the whole, an 
pointed out ſeveral articles whic 
had eſcaped general obſervatioi 
Such an addreſs, from a man « 
Swift's character, could not fail « 
being pleaſing to the owner, wh 
was at the ſame time the planne 
of theſe improvements; and { 
fine an culogium from one wh 
was ſuppoſed to deal more in faty 
than panegyric, was likely ton 
move the prejudice entertained 
gainſt his character, and prepoſſe 
the reſt of the company in h 
favour. He concluded his ſpeec! 
by ſaying, “ And now, ladies a 
v2nticmen, I am come to live 
mong you, and it ſhall be no tau 
of mine it we do not paſs our ti 
ag recably. After dinner, being! 
high ſpirits, he entertained ti 
compauy with various pleaſautrie 
Doctor Sheridan and he played it 
to one another's hands; the 
joked, they punned, they laughs 
and a general gaiety was ditfult 
through the whole company. 
a ſhort time all conſtraint on þ 
account diſappeared, He ente 
readily into all their little ſchem 
of promoting mirth, and every d 
with the aſſiſtance of his coadjut 

pr 


yoduced ſome new one, which 
forded a good deal of ſport and 
nerriment. Never were ſuch joy- 
us ſcenes known there before; 
br, when to eaſe and cheerfulneſs, 
dere is ſuperadded, at times, the 
eder zeſt of gay wit, lively — 2 
ind droll humour, nothing can be 
nanting to the rfection o the ſo- 
cal pleaſures of life. When the time 
ame which obliged Dr. Sheridan to 
«urn to his ſchool, the company 
tere ſo delighted with the dean, that 
ey earneſtly intreated him to re- 
nan there ſome time longer; and 
Mr. Mathew himſelf for once broke 
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through his rule of never ſolicit- 
ing the ſtay of any gueſt, (it bein 
the eſtablithed cuitom of the boufs 
that all might depart whenever 
they thought proper, without any 
ceremony of leave- taking) by joĩn- 
ing in the requeſt. Swift found 
himſelf ſo happy in his ſituation 
there, that he readily yielded to 
their ſolicitations, and inſtead of 
the fortnight which he had origi- 
nally intended, paſſed four months 
there much to his own ſatisfaction, 
and that of all thoſe who vifited 
the place during that time, 


* A Lthough it is my humble 
opinion that, in order to 
ure our ſucceſs and permanence, 
e muſt keep a middle courſe be- 
een a languid remifſneſs and an 
ier-zealous activity and that the 
te, which you have auſpieiouſlſy 
anted, will produce fairer bloſ- 
ms and more exquiſite fruit, if 
the not at firſt expoſed to too great 
flare of ſunſhine—yet I take the 
erty of ſubmitting to your con- 
eration a few general ideas on 
ke plan of our ſociety ; aſſuring 
u that, whether you reject or 
prove them, your correction will 
re me both 12 and inſtruc- 
n, as your flattering attentions' 
we already conferred on me the 
eieſt honour, 
alt is your deſign, I conceive, 
take an ample ſpace for your 
med inveſtigations, bounding 
kn only by the geographical li- 
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From Sir WILT IAM Joxes's © Diſcourſe delivered at Calcutta, on the 
lnſtitution of a Society for enquiring into the Hiſtory, Civil and 
Natural, the Antiquities, Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Aua.“ 


mits of Aſia; ſo that, conſidering 
Hindoſtan as a centre, and turning 
your eyes in idea to the north, 
you have on your right many im- 
portant kingdoms in the ealiern 
peniniula, the ancient and won- 
derful 9 of China, with all 
her Tartarian dependencies; and 
that of japan, with the cluſ- 
ter of precious 1flands, in which 
many ſingular curioſities have too 
long been concealed. Before you 
lies that prodigions chain of moun- 
tains, which formerly, perhaps, 
were a barrier againſt the violence 
of the ſea; and beyond them, the 
very interelting country of Tibet, 
and the vaſt regions of Tartary, 
from which, as from the I rojan 
horſe of the poets, have iſſued ſo 
many conſummate warriors, whoſe 
domain has extended at leaſt from 
the banks of the Hiſſus to the 
mouths of the Ganges. On = 
le 
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left are the beautiful and celebrat- 
ed provinces of Iran or Perſia; 
the unmeaſured, and perhaps un- 
meaſurable, deſerts of Arabia; 
and the once flouriſhing kingdom 
of Yemen, with the pleaſant iſles 
that the Arabs have ſubdued or co- 
lonized: and farther weſtward, 
the Aſiatic dominions of the Turk- 
iſh ſultans, whoſe moon ſeems ap- 
proaching rapidly to its wane. By 
this great circumference the field 
of your uſeful reſearches will be 
incloſed : but fince Egypt had un- 

ueſiionably an old connection with 
this country, if not with China— 
fince the language and literature 
of the Abyſſinians bear a manifeſt 
affinity to thoſe of Aſia—lince the 
Arabian arms prevailed along the 
African coaſt of the Mediterranean, 
and even erected a powerful dynaſty 
on the continent of Europe you 
may not be diſpleaſed occalionally 
to follow the ſtream of Aſiatic 
learning a little beyond its natural 
boundary: and if it be neceſſary 
or convenient that a ſhort name or 
epithet be given to our ſociety, in 
order to diſtinguiſh it in the world, 
that of Aſiatic appears both claſſical 
and proper, whether we conſider 
the place or the object of the in- 
ſtitution ; and preferable to Ori- 
ental, which is in truth a word 
merely relative, and though com- 
monly uſed in Europe, conveys no 
very diſtinct idea. 

44 If now it be aſked, What are 
the intended objects of our enqui- 
ries within theſe ſpacivus limits? 
we anſwer, Man and NaTURE— 
whatever is performed by the one, 
or produced by the other. Human 
knowledge has been elegantly ana- 
lyſed according to the three great 
— of the mind, memory, 
reaſon, and imagination; which 
we conſtantly find employed in ar- 
ranging retaining, comparing 
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and diſtinguiſhing, combining a 
diverſifying —.— wha. 
receive through our ſenſes, or ac 
uire by reflection: hence t. 
three main branches of learnin 
are, hiſtory,-ſcience, and art, Th 
firſt comprehends-either an accoy 
of natural productions, or the ge 
nuine records of empires and ſtates 
the ſecond embraces the whole ci 
cle of pure and mixed mathematic 
together with ethics and law, a 
far as they depend an the reaſonin 
faculty : and the third includes al 
the beauties of imagery, and th 
charms of invention, difplayed 
modulated language, or repreſent 
ed by colour, — or ſound. 
„ Agreeably to this analyſ 
you will inveſtigate whatever i 
rare in the ſtupendous fabric of n 
ture—will correct the geograph 
of Afia by new obſerrations an 
diſcoveries—will trace the anna 
and even traditions of thoſe n 
tions, who from time to time hay 
opled or deſolated it—and wi 
ring to light their various form 
of government, with their inſtit 
tions civil and religious: you m 
examine their improvements at 
methods in arithmetic and geom 
try—in trigonometry, menſu 
tion, mechanics, optics, aſtrond 
my, and general phyſics; th 
ſyſtems of morality, grammar, rh 
toric and dialectic ; their flull 
chirurgery and medicine ; and the 
advancement, whatever it may | 
in anatomy and chymiſtry, 
this you will add reſearches ! 
their agriculture, . manufacture 
trade; and, whilſt you enqu 
with pleaſure into their muſic, : 
chitecture, painting, and poet 
will not neglect thoſe inferior ar 
by which the comforts and es 
elegancies of ſocial life are ſupp! 
or improved.—You may obſe 


that I have omitted their languat 


+ diverſity and difficulty of which 
e. {ad obſtacle to che progxeſs of 
af! knowledge. But I have 
wer confidered languages as the 
were inſtruments of real learning, 
ad think them improperly con- 
wnded with learning itſelf: the 
minment of them is, however, 
wliſpenſably neceſſury; and if to 
ber 5 erſian, Turkiſh, 


* 
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and Arabic, could be added not 
only the Samſerit, the treaſures of 
which we may now hope to ſee 
unlocked but even the Chineſe, 
Tartarian, Japaneſe, and the ya- 
rious inſular diglects, an immenſe 
mine would C1 be open, in which 
we might lab&Wwith equal delight 
and advantage.” 


—— _—_— 


l 


v. ADVANTAGES of a TASTE for the BEAUTIES of NATURE. 


/ 
HAT ſenſibility to beauty, 
which when cultivated 
md improved, we term taſte, is 
mirerſally diffuſed through the 
uman ſpecies : and it is moſt uni- 
frm with reſpect to thoſe objects, 
which, being out of our power, 
ne not liable to variation, from 
ccident, caprice, or faſhion. The 
rerdant lawn, the ſhady grove, 
he variegated landſcape, the bound- 
fs ocean, and the ſtarry firma- 
ſent, are contemplated with plea- 
ne by every attentive beholder, 
ut the emotions of different ſpec- 
ktors, though fimular in kind, dif- 
kr widely in degree: and to reliſh, 
th full delight, the enchanting 
ſenes of nature, the mind muſt be 
veorrupted by avarice, ſenſual- 
If, or ambition; quick in her 
ealibilities; ab in her ſenti- 
tents; and devout in her affec- 
s. He, who poſſeſſes ſuch ex- 
Wed powers of perception and en- 
pyment, may almoſt ſay, with the 
yet, | 
«] — not, Fortune! what you me 
eny ; 
has rob me of free Nature's grace; 
u cannot ſhut the windows of the ſky, 
Wh which Aurora ſhews her brigh 
ening face | 
2 


[From Dr. Pexcrval's „ Moral and Literary Diſſertations.” 


You cannot bar my conſtant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living ftream, 
at eve: 


Let * my nerves and finer fibros 
race, 
And I their toys to the great children 


leave : 
Of fancy, reaſon, virtue, nought can me 
bereave.“ 
„ Perhaps ſuch ardent enthu- 
ſiaſm may not be compatible with 
the neceſſary toils, and active of- 
fices, which Providence has aſſign- 
ed to the generality of men, But 
there are none, to whom ſome por- 
tion of it may not prove advanta- 
eous; and 1f it were cheriſhed, 
* each individual, in that degree 
which is conſiſtent with the indi- 
penſable duties of his ſtation, the 
telicity of human life would be 
conliderably augmented, From 
this ſource, 'the refined and vivid 
pleaſures of the imagination are 
almoſt entirely derived : and the 


elegant arts owe their choiceſt 


beauties to a taſle for the contem- 
3 of nature. 
culpture are expreſs imitations of 


viſible objects: and where would 


be the charms. of youry, if diveſt- 
ed of the imagery and embelliſh- 
ments, which ſhe borrows from 
rural ſcenes ? Painters, ſtatuaries, 

| an 


Painting and 


milates itſelf to that which is with- by human art, improved jn the 
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and poets, therefore, are always „ In this ſtate of f 
ambitious to acknowledge them- ſure, we become ſulcepeible of 
ſelves the pupils of nature; and tuous impreſſions, from almoſt ey 
as their ſkill increaſes, they grow ſurrounding object. The pas: 
more and more delighted with every ox is viewed with — . 
view of the animal and vegetable placency ; the guileleſs ſheep, w; 
world. But the pleaſure refulting pity ; and the playful hs? raid 
from admiration is tranſient ; and emotions of tenderneſs and lor 
to cultivate taſte, without regard We rejoice with the horſe, in! 
to its influence on the paſſions and liberty and exemption from tc 
affections, . is to rear a tree for while he ranges at large throug 
its bloſſoms, which is capable of enamelled paſtures ; and the fro; 
jelding the richeſt, and moſt va- of the colt would afford unmix 
luable ruit.“ Phyſical and moral delight, did we not recolle& | 
beauty bear ſo intimate a relation bondage, which he is ſoon to u 
to each other, that they may be dergo. We are charmed with tl 
confidered as different gradations ſong of birds, ſoothed with ti 
in the ſcale of excellence: and the buzz of inſets, and pleaſed wi 
knowledge and reliſh of the for- the ſportive motions of fiſhes, b 
mer, ſhould be deemed only a ſtep cauſe theſe are expreſſions of e 
to the nobler and more permanent joyment ; and we exult in the fe 
enjoyments of the latter. city of the whole animated cre 
« Whoever has viſited the Lea- tion. Thus an equal and exte 
ſowes, in Warwickſhire, muſt have five benevolence is called forth i 
felt the force and propriety of an to Tn and having felt a co 
inſcription, which meets the eye, mon intereſt in the gratifications 
at the entrance into thoſe delight- inferior beings, we ſhall be no lo 
ful grounds. ver indifferent to their ſuffering 
| or become wantonly inſtrument 


„Would you then taſte the tranquil - producing them, 


ſcene ? 


Re ſure your boſoms he ſerene ; «© It ſeems to be the intentigrt 
| Devoid of hate, devoid of ſtrife, of Providence, that the lower M al 
Devoid of all that poiſons life : der of animals ſhould be ſubſe ! 
And much it 'vails you, in their place vient to the comfort, convenien aui 


To graft the love of human race. and ſuſtenance of man. But! 


&« Now ſuch ſcenes contribute right of dominion extends no f 
powerfully to inſpire that ſerenity, ther ; and if this right be exe 
which is neceſſary to enjoy, and to eiſed with mildneſs, humanity, a 
heighten their beauties. By a ſe- juſtice, ths ſubjects of his pon 
cret contagion, the ſoul catches will be no leſs benefited than hut 
the harmony, which ſhe contem- ſelf. For various ſpecies of Nel 
plates; and the frame within, aſſi- creatures are annually multiplier, : 


out, For, perceptive powers by human c 
ED 1 ture, and plentifully fed by hum 
« Who can forkear to ſmile with Na- induſtry, The relation, thereto 


ture? Can | - - I 
The ſtormy paſſions in the beſom roll, is reciprocal, between ſuch al 


While every gale is peace, and every mals and man; and he may fi 
grove | ply his own wants by the uſe 


Is melody ?” their labour, the produce of the 
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ies, and even the ſacrifice of 
jr lives 3 hilt he do- operates 
with all- gracious heaven, in pro- 
wing happineſs, the great end of 
ence. . 
** thougli it. be true, that 
al evil, with reſpect to dif- 
Lent orders of ſenfitive beings, 
wy be univerſal good; and that 
+3 wife and benevolent inſtitu- 
a of nature, to make deſtructign 
bell, within certain limitations, 
de cauſe of an increaſe of life 
ad enjoyment ; yet a generous 
n will extend his compaſſion- 
xe regards to every individual, 
ut ſuffers for his ſake: and, whilſt 
e bghs 


Ey n for the kid, or lamb, that pours 


its life 
Ereath the bloody knife “ 


will naturally be ſolieitous to 
nügate pain, both in duration and 
1 ree, by the gentleſt modes of 
wfidting it. i 
1 inclined to believe, how- 
t, that this ſenſe of human 
would ſoon be obliterated, and that 
be heart would grow callous to 
ry ſoft impreſſion, were it not 
jr the benignant influence of the 
ning face of nature. The count 
Lauzun, when impriſoned by 
Louis XIV. in the caſtle of Pig- 
rol, amuſed hunſelf, during a 
ng period of time, with catching 
, and delivering them to be de- 
wred by a rapacious ſpider. Such 
entertainment was equally fin- 
ar and cruel ; and inconſiſtent, 
believe, with his former charac- 
7, and ſubſequeat tura of mind, 


ty is ſubſervient to higher 
poſes than thoſe which _ 


they 


But his cell had no window; and 


received only a glimmering light, 


from an aperture in the roof. In 


leſs unfavourable. circumſtances, 


may we not preſume, that inſtead 
of ſporting with miſery, he would 
have .releaſed the agoniſing flies; 
and bid them enjoy that freedom, 
of which he himſelf was bereaved? 

„But the taſte for natural beau 
Par- 
ve been 
enumerated: and the cultivation 
of it not only refines and huma- 
niſes, but dignifies and exalts the 
affections. It.clevates them to the 
admiration and love of that Being, 
who is the author of all that is 
fair, ſublime, and good in the 
creation, Scepticiſm and irreligian 
are hardly compatible with the 
ſenſibility of heart, which ariſes 
from ajuſt and lively reliſh of the 
wiſdom, harmony, and order ſub- 
ſiſting in the world around us: 
and emotions of piety muſt ſpring 
up ſpentaneouſly in the boſom, 


ty that is in uniſon with all animated 


nature. Actuated by this divine 
inſpiration, man finds a fane in 
every grove : and glowing with 
devout fervoug, he joins his ſony 
4 the univerſal —— — muſes 
t raiſe of the Almighty, in 
—. expreſſive — Thup. 


„% Whom Nature's works can charm, 
with God himſelf | 
nung grow familiar, day by 


7 
With his conceptions ; act his plans 
And form to has the geld of their fouls.” 
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ſailed out of the harbour, 
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« Ni the ſecond of November, 

at four in the afternoon, I 
took the advantage' of a breeze, 
which then ſprang up at Eaſt, and 
Mot 
of our friends remained on board 
till the ſhips were under ſail, when, 
to gratify their curioſity, I ordered 


' five guns to be fired. They then 


all took their leave, except Omai, 
who remained till we were at ſea. 
We had come to ſail by a hawſer 
faſtened to the ſhore. In caſting 


the ſhip, it parted, being cut by 


the rocks, and the outer end was 
left behind; as thoſe who caſt it 


off, did not -perceive that it was 


broken; ſo that it became 22 


to ſend a boat to bring it on board. 


In this boat Omai went aſhore, af- 


ter taking a very affectionate fare- 


well of all the officers. He ſuſtain- 
ed himſelf with a manly reſolution, 
till he came to me. Then his ut- 
moſt efforts to conceal his tears 
failed; and Mr. King, who went 


in the boat, told me, that he wept 


all the time in going aſhore. + 

« It was no ſmall ſatisfaction to 
reflect, that we had brought him 
ſafe back to the very ſpot from 
which he was taken, And yet, 


ſuck is the ſtrange nature of human 


affairs, that it is probable we left 
him in a leſs defirable firuation 


than he was in before his connexion 


with us. T do not, by this, mean, 
that, beeauſe he has taſted the 
ſweets of civilized life, he muſt 
become more miſerable from being 
obliged to abandon all thoughts of 
continuing them, |! confine myſeif 


to this ſingle diſagreeable cireum- 


ſtance, that the advantages he re- 
ceived from us have placed him in 


5 . 


condition; and never conſidered 
what manner his acquiſitions, 
ther of knowledge or of rich 


recommend him to them now me 


otherwiſe 
extreme difficult 
in m_ himſelf admitted as 


"being raiſed from an inferior 


tendant, power; and fo perti 


"degree of it, he- will certainly 
deſpiſed and hated, if he aflu 


caſe, in ſome meaſure, with On 
though his countrymen were pre 


ments while we remained amo 
them. Had he made a proper 


a more hazardous ſituation, wi 
reſpect to his perſonal ſafety, Om 
from being much careſſed in E 
land, loſt fight of his origi 


would be eſtimated by his cou 
trymen, at his return ; which we 
the only things he could hare 


than before, and on which he co 
build either his future greatneſ; 
happineſs. He ſeemed even to h: 
miſtaken their genius in this 
ſpet; and, in ſome meaſure, 
have forgotten their ' cuſtom 

* muſt have known 
there would 


perſon rank, where there 
perhaps, no inſtance of a 'ma 


tion by the greateſt merit. Ra 
ſeems to be the very foundation 
all diſtinction here, and of its 


ciouſly, or rather blindly adhe 
to, that, unleſs a perſon has ſe 


the appearanee of exerciſing 4 
authority, This was really 


cautious of expreſſing their ſet 


of the preſents he brought n 
him from England, this, with 
knowledge he had acquired by 
velling f far, might have enab 
him to form the moſt uſetwl c 
nections. But we have given 
many inſtances, in the courle 


ar narrative, of his childiſh in- 
mention to this obyious means of 
Arancing his intereſt, His ſchemes 
med to be of a higher, though 
adiculous nature; indeed, I might 
fy, meaner; for. revenge, rather 
than a defire of becoming great, 
to actuate him from the 
eginning. This, however, may 
k excuſed, if we conſider that it 
common to his countrymen. His 
uber was, doubtleſs, a man of 
anliderable property in Ulietea, 
zhen that iſland was conquered by 
hoſe of Bolabola ; and, with many 
ahers, ſought refuge in Huaheine, 
where he died, and left Omai, with 
one other children, who, by that 
means, became totally dependent, 
this ſituation he was taken up 


England. Whether he really 
wected, from his treatment there, 
hat any aſſiſtance would be given 
im againſt the enemies of his fa- 
ter and his country ; or whether 
e imagined that his own perſonal 
vurage, and ſuperiority of knows 
ige, would be ſufficient to diſ- 
leſs the conquerors of Ulictea, 
uncertain 3 but from the begin- 
ne of the voyage, this was his 
ſtant theme. He would not 
len to our remonſt rances on ſo 
ld a determination; but flew into 
palion, if more moderate and 
klonable counſels were propoſed 
t his advantage. Nay, to infa- 
ted and attached to his favourite 
bene was he, that he affected to 
lere theſe people would cer- 
ny quit the conqueted iſſand, as 
n 25 they ſhould hear of his ar- 
ul in Otahe e. As we advanc- 
however, on our voyage, he 
Kane more ſenſible of his error ; 
% by the time we reached the 
etdly Iflands, had even ſuch 
ehenſions of his reception at 
e, that, as I bave mentioned 


Captain Furneaux, and carried 


father's poſletfions, 
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in my journal, he would fain have 
ſtaid behind at Tongataboo, under 
Feenou's protection. At theſe iſlands 
he ſquandered away much of his 
European treaſure very unneceſſa- 
rily ; and he was equally impru- 
dent, as I alſo took notice of above, 
at Tiaraboo, where he could have 
no view of making friends, as he 
had not any intention of remain - 
ing there. At Matavai he contis 
nued the ſame inconſiderate beha- 
viour, till I abſolutely put a ſtop 
to his profuſion 5 and he formed 
ſuch improper connections there, 
that Otoo, who was, at firſt, much 
diſpoſcd to countenance him, af- 
terward cp:nly expreſſed his diſ- 
like of him, on account of his 
conduct. It was not, however, 
too late to recover his favour; and 
he might have ſettled, to great ad- 


vantage, jn Otaheite, as he had 


formerly lived ſeveral years there, 
and was now a good deal noticed 


by Towha, whoſe valuable pre- 


ſent, of a very large double canoe, 
we have ſeen above, The objec- 
tion to admitting him to ſome rank 
would have alſo been much leſſens 
ed, if he had fixed at Otaheite ; as 
a native will always find it more 
diffeult to accompliſh ſuch a change 
of ſtate amongit his countrymen, 


than a ſtranger, who naturally 


claims reſpect. But Omai remain- 
ed undetermined ta the laſty ah 

would not, I beliere, have adopt 

my plan of ſettlement in Huahęine, 
if | had not fo explicitly refuſed to 
employ force in reſtoring him to his 
hether the 
remains of his European wealth, 
which, after ail His improvident 
watte, was till cohſiderable, will 
be more prudently admigiſtered by 
him, or whether the ſteps I took, 


2s already explained, to inſure him 


protection in Huaheine, ſhall have 
ptoved eſſectual, muſt be leſt to the 
Ns Res i 
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deciſion of future navigators of 
this ocean, with whom it cannot 
but be a principal object of curio- 
fity to trace the future fortunes of 
our traveller, At preſent, I can 
only conjecture, that his greateſt 
danger will ariſe from the very im- 
politic declarations of his antipathy 
to the inhabitants of Bolabola. For 
theſe people, from a principle of 
jealouſy, will, no doubt, endea- 
vour to render him obnoxious 40 
thoſe of Huaheine,; as they are at 
peace with that Hland at preſent, 
and may eaſily eſſect their deſigns, 
many of them living there. This 
is a circumſance, which, of all 
others, he might the moſt eaſily 
have avoided. For they were not 
only free from any averſion to him, 
but the perſon mentioned before, 
whom we found at Tiaraboo as an 
ambaſſador, prieſt, or God, abſo- 
lutely offered to reinſtate him in 
the property that was formerly his 
father's. But he refuſed this pe- 
remptorily; and, to the very laſt, 
continued determined to take the 
firft opportunity that offered of ſa- 
tisfying his revenge in battle. To 
this I gueſs he is not a little ſpurred 


by the coat of mail he brought 


from England, clothed. in which, 
and in poſſeſſion of ſome fire-arms, 
he fancies that he ſhall be invin- 
cible. ; 
Whatever faults belonged te 
Omai's character, they were more 
than overbalanced by his great 
ood-nature and docile diſpoſition. 
uring the whole time he was with 
me, I very ſeldom had reaſon to 
be ſeriouſly diſpleaſed with his ge- 
neral conduct. His grateful heart 
always retained the higheſt ſenſe of 
the favours he had received in 
England; nor will he ever forget 
thoſe who honoured him with their 


* 


application and 


2 and friendſhip, uri 
is ſtay there. He had a 
ſhare of underſtanding, but 


want 
6 rſeverance 
exert it; ſo that his know 
things was very general, und, 
many inſtances, imperfect. He u 
not a man of much obſervatic 
There were many uſeful arts, 
well as elegant amuſements, among 
the people of the Friendly Iſland 
which he might have conveyed 
his own, where they probat 
would have been readily adopte 
as being ſo much in their 0 
way. But I never found that 
uſed the leaſt endeavour to n 
himſelf maſter of any one. II 
kind of indifference is, indeed, 
characteriſtic foible of his natic 
Europeans have viſited them, 
times, for theſe ten years paſt; j 
we could not diſcover the flight 
trace of any attempt to profit 
this intercourſe ; nor have th 
hitherto copied after us in any 
thing.. We are not, therefore, 
expect that Omai will be able to 
troduce many of our arts and c 
toms amongit them, or much } 
rove thoſe to which they! 
n long habituated, I am 
fident, however, that he will 
deavour to bring to perfection 
various fruits and vegetables 
planted, which will be no I 
acquifition. But the { 
neft theſe iſlands are likely to 
ceive from Omai's travels, will 
in the animals that have been 
upon them, which probably d 
never would have got, had he 
coine to England, When tt 
multiply, of which I think ti 
is little doubt, Otaheite, and 
! Iſlands, will equal, if 
exceed, any place in the kno 


world, for proviſions,” 
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ODE for the NEW YEAR, 1784 
By WILLIAM WHITEHRAD, Eſq. Poet-Laureat. 


Eluſive is the poet's dream, 
Or does prophetic truth inſpire 
The zeal which prompts the glowing theme, 
And animates th* according rn, 


Truſt the Muſe : her eye commands 

Diſtant times, and diſtant lands; [| 
Thro? burſting clouds in opening ſkies 
Gees from diſcord union rite, 

And friendſkip bind unwilling foes 

In firmer ties than duty knows, 


Torn rudely from its parent tree, 
Yon ſcion rifing in the Weſt 
Will ſoon its genuine glory ſee, 
And =_ again the foſtering — 
Whoſe nurture its powers to {| 
And feel their — Nik an 5 head. 
The parent tree, when ſtorms impend, 
Shall own affection's warmth again. 
Again its foſt ring aid ſhall lend, 
Nor hear the ſuppliant plead in vain; 
Shall ſtretch protecting branches round, | | 
Extend the eter, and forget the wound, 


Two Britains thro? th* admiring world 
Shall wing their way with ſails unfurPd, 
Each from the other kigdred ſtate 
Avert, by turns, the bolts of fate ; 

And acts of mutual amity endear 
The Tyre and Carthage of a wider ſphere, 


When Rome*s divided eagles flew, 
And different thrones her empire knew, | 
The varying language ſoon disjoin'd oo 
The boaſted maſters of mankind. | | 
_ here no ills like thoſe we * 

Jo varying language threatens here ; | 
M 3 Conge®, || 


—— 
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N Tis rapture, charity, benignity, 


rn. 


Congenial worth, congenial flame, 

Their manners and their arts the ſame, 

To the ſame tongue ſhall glowing themes afford, 

And Britiſh heroes act, and Britiſh bards record, 
Fly ſwift ye years, ye minutes haſte, 

And in the future loſe the palt ; 

Ober many a thoughteffecting tale, 

Oblivion, caſt thy friendly veil ; 

Let not Memory breathe a ſigh, 

Or backward turn th' indignant eye; 

Nor the inſidious arts of foes 

Enlarge the breach, that longs to cloſe ; 

But acts of amity alone inſpire | 

Firm faith and cordial love, and wake the willing lyre, 


From the Publication ſo entitled) 


N vain 'may Greatneſs mount her regal throne, 
And ſhine awhile in ſplendour not her own; 
Succeeding time the character pourtrays, 
The cenſure fixes, or confirms the praiſe ; 
uſt, tho? ſevere, jt pulls her trophies down, 
d tears the laurel even from the crown, 


Let Caledonia boaſt Maria's reign, 
And of her wrongs to lateſt times complain: 
Beauty and grace may living ſtrike the eye, 
But virtue only pleaſes when we die, 2 


What tho“ Eliza's name be ſtill rever de 
(At home mot lov'd, by foreign foes molt fear'd), 
Yet cruel policy her glory croſt, ona 
And all the monarch gain'd, the woman loſt. 


Let Gallia's queen, in theſe illjudging days, 
Delight in politics? deſtructive maze ; e 
Tis thine to cultivate the arts of pare. WIG 
To bid diſirafting feuds and diſcord ceaſe: 

Uprear'd by thee ſee infant Genius riſe, 

And tow'r ſecurely to its native ſkies; 

Thy regal bounties thus alike inſpire | 

The painter's pencil and the poet's fire, 


When lovely Harrop ſwell'd her vocal throat, 
The ſoul of Myfic ſpoke in every note. 
Tis muſie ever rules the feeling breaſſ, 7 
And warms the heart to ſuecour the diſtreſt: 
Poſſeſs'd and patroniz'd ſo well by thee, 
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In early youth thy early virtues ſhone, 
Adorn'd th birth, and.mark'd thee for a throne, 
When Pruſſia's monareh wav'd his reekin brandy 
And trod in ſteps of blood thy native you (ha 
With folded arms, the profane view'd afar 
The dreadful ravage o Dr war; | 
Sunk his gay hopes, and mock'd his ſtubborn toil, | 
— ſtreaming eye bedew'd the bladeleſs ſoil: + 

patriot heart then felt a nation's woe, 

And bade ſtrong ſenſe in nervous language flow. © _. 
Fed by thy hand, protected by thy care, ; | 
For thee they grateful ur the ceaſeleſs prayer i 
Heaven nods aſſent with a propitious ſmile, - - 
And points to Britain's king os apo $ _ {4 


e 1 
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ODE for His CESS OL 1783. 
Written by Witttan Wurrzusav, Eſq. 


AIL to the day whoſe beams, again 
Returning, claim the choral ſtrain, wa 


And bid us breathe our annual vows 
To the firſt pow 'r that Britain knows ; 
The power which,, though itſelf reſtrai d, 
And ſubject to that juſt controul 
Which many an arduous conflict gain“ d, 
Connects, unites, and animates the whole. 


Yon radiant ſun, whoſe central force fa hs ci 
Winds back each Planet' s vagrant Couxſe, 17 111 
And through the ſyſtems holds impetzel fa. | 
Bound by the ſame inherent laws; ;; 7 + 
Even whilſt-it ſeems the active: cauſe, , - 
Promotes the gen'ral good as much; confin'd e 


That wond'rous plan, through ages fought, | 

Which elder Eg pt never taught, ; 

Nor Greece with all her! werd „ 1 

Nor ſtruggling Rome could er explore, | 

Though many  fobth of rule = 0 _ +» | 
That wond'rous plan has Brirain Ford's L £20., 44 

Which curbs 1 centionſneſs and 25 W 

Vet leaves true liber y without 2 78 1 . 


The fierce Plantagonets bebeſd. 
It's growing ſtrength, and tvign'd | to lr | 
Th' imperious Tudars.frown'dieud felt 7 1 505 1 
Th' unhappy; race hoe faults we maurn, es Uni! 
Delay'd awhäle its wiſh d- return, 
Till n ick perte ted What. Naſſau had uxhier;d,. 
N 4 From 
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From that bright æra of renown. 
Aſtrea walks the world again 
Her fabled. form the nations own, 1 
With all th' attendant bleffings in her train. 5 


Hark ! with what gen'ral loud acclaim 
They venerate the Britiſh name, 46 
When forms of rule are in the balance weigh'd} 
And pour their torrents of a lauſe aha 
On — fair Ile, whofe eq val laws | oh 
Controul the ſceptre, and protect the dad s. 


The triple chain, which binds them faſt, 
Like Homer's golden one, deſeends from Jore $10 gor 
Long may the ſacred union laſt, | me 
And the mix'd pow'rs in mutual concert move, 
Each temp'ring each, and liſt'ning to the call 
.Of genuine public good, bleſt fouree and end of all! . 


J 


VERSES to ner GRACk the DorcHE S8 of DEVONSHIR ; 
By Mr. HAvLEBV. 0 f T7 


[From the Dedication to his Plays, N 


N great and fair, in every age and clime, 
Receive free new © 4 from oF ſons of thy me: | 

Bend, ye ambitious bards, at Grandeur's ſhrige !, 

Be Power your Patron ! Wit ard Beauty mine 

'To thee, whom elegance has taught to pleuſe 
By ſerious dignity, or ſportive eaſe; hn 0 ſ 
Whom Virtuo hails, at Pleafure 'sdeflive rites, 2h 10 
Chaſe arbiter of art's refin'd — — 1 

To thee, fair Devon! 1 —— notive: ee) 

Nor dread th? averted ear of proud diſdain - 

For O, if muſic has not my lyre, 

A lovelier ſpirit of th' =therial As. i» ond 

jo 2 Gratitude, that hallow'd gueſt, 
Vho fires with heavenly zeal the human breaft, 8 
Bids my weak voice ber ſwelling note prolong, jg 
And conſecrate to thee her tributary ng, * 

When firſt my anxious Muſe's fax? rite e child, © 

Her young Serena, artleſs, fimple, wid, = Ty 
Preſum'd from rang ” ſale Dcenes 0 fly, e IE 
And met in eddy e the public ey ei | e FO 
Thy 7 nerous pra her trembling wan ſuſtain'd,-:. 
The — ſhe dar'd not aſk, from yhee ſhe . 
And found a guardian in the gracious Devon, 
Kind as the regent of her fancied Heaven.— 
The flatter'd Muſe, whoſe offspring thou haſt bleſh, 
In the fond pride that rules a — s breaſt, 


rns 


To 2 young LADY, with ſome FLOWERS: - By Mr, Rienanv3on, 
[From that Gentleman's Anecdotes of the Ruſlian Empire.] 


— 


hs faithful tints inconſtant fly ; 
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preſents thus boldly to thy kind embrace | 
This little group of her ſucceeding race. 5 * 
Bleſt! if by pathos true to Nature's law, 

From thy ſoft boſom they may haply draw 

Thoſe tender ſighs, that eloquently 

The virtues of the heart from whence they flo! 


Bleſt ! if by foibles humorouſly hit 

In the light ſcenes that aim at comic wit, 
They turn thy penſive charms to mirthful 
And wake the ſprightly ſweetneſs of thy face! 


While thus the proud enthuſiaſt would aſpire 
To change thy beauties with her changing lyre; 
Much as ſhe wants the talent and the right, 
To ſhew thy various charms in varied light, 
O might the Muſe, intruding on thy bower, 
From her fair patron catch the magic power 
Frequent to meet the public eye, and ill 
That fickle eye with fond amazement fill! 
Let her, if this vain wiſh is loſt in air, 
Breathe from her grateful heart a happier prayer! . 
Howe'er her different fables may give birth | 
To fancied woe, and viſionary mirth; 
May all thy griefs belong to Fiction's reign, 
And wound thee only with a pleafing pain 9 
May thy light ſpirit, on the ſea of life, Kd 
Elude the rocks of care, the guſts of 
And ſafely, as the neverefinking buoy, 
Float on th' unebbing flood of real joy! 


O thee, ſweet ſmiling maid, I bring 
The beauteous progeny of ſpring : 
In every breathing bloom I find 
Some pleafing emblem of thy mind, 


The bluſhes of that openin roſe 


Thy tender modeſty diſcloſe. 

Theſe ſnow-whate lilies of the vale 
Diffuſing fragrance to the gale, 

No oſtentatious tints aſſume, 

Vain of their exquiſite perfume ; 
Careleſs, and ſweet, and mild, we ſee 
In them a lovely type of thee. 

In yonder gay-enamel'd field, 

Serene that azure bloſſom ſmil'd : 

Not changing with the changeful ſky, 


Far, 


* 
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For, unimpair'd by winds and rain, £ 


I faw th* unalter'd hue remain. 

So were thy mild affections prov'd 

Thy heart by Fortune's frown unmoy'd, 
Pleas'd to adminiſter relief, | 
In times of woe would ſolace grief. 

Theſe flowers with genuine beauty glow ; 
The tints from Nature's pencil flow: * 
What artiſt could improve their bloom? 
Or ſweeter make their ſweet perfume? 
Fruitleſs the vain attempt. Like theſe 
Thy native truth, thine artleſs eaſe, ü ont 
Fair, unaffected maid, can never fail to pleſG. 


* 


VERSES to a LADY, who had gone from St. Peterſburg to London, 
requeſting her RETURN. By the ſame Gentleman, 
| [From the ſame Work.] eee 


; 


Eſbia, return I cannot fay g,. 1041 
To flowery fields, and ſeaſons gay: A > 
The Muſe, deſponding, cannot fing l fi dale 
Of the ſweet garniture of ſpringg EAT 
Of ſunny hills, and verdant vales, ul % pail 


And groves, and ſtreams, and gentle gales: 
Theſe, in more hoſpitable climes, Fs / 
May run mellifluent in my rhymes z : 

For winter, hoary and ſevere, 

Rules an imperious deſpot here. 

In chains the headlong flood he binds, - 7 

He rides impetuous on the winds ; 
Before him awful foreſts bend, 

And tempeſts in his train contend, 

But what tho' wintry winds' prevail, | 
And Boreas ſends his rattling hail, Nan b 
Siberian ſnows, and many a blaſt, f 
Howling along the dreary waſte, 

From Samoida to the ſhores, Mort tr eric) 

Where black with ſtorms the- Euxine roars m: 
Thy blameleſs wit, thy poliſh'd ſenſe, | 
Can eaſe and gaiety diſpenſe, '' - 7 
Come, then, enchanting maid, and bring 
The kindly influence of ſpring ; b 029.9 TIRES 1 
Come, with thy animating air, * 
And Nature's weary waſte repair. 


7 * 
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An ODE to SPRING. By Swirt's Miſs Vannounict. 


[From Mr. Snzn1Dan's Life of Dr. SWIFT] 


AlL, bluſhing goddeſs,  beauteous Spring, * © 


Who, in thy jocund train doſt bring 
ovez and graces, ſmiling hours, 
Balmy breezes, fragrant flowers, 
Come, with tints of roſeate hue, 
Nature's faded charms renew. 


Yet why ſhould I thy preſence hail ? 
To me no more the breathing gale 
Comes fraught with ſweets, no more the roſe 
With ſuch tranſcendent beauty blows, 
As when Cadenus bleſt the ſcene, 
And ſhar'd with me thoſe joys ſerene. 
When, unperceived, the lambent fire 
Of friendſhip kindled new defire ; 
Still liſtening to his tuneful tongue, 
The truths which angels might have ſung, 
Divine impreſt their gentle ſway, 
And ſweetly ſtole my ſoul away. 
My guide, inſtructor, 16ver, friend, 
(Dear names!) in one idea blend; 
Oh! ſtill conjoin'd, your incenſe riſe, | 
And waft ſweet odours to the ſkies, | 


E * 


An ODE to WISDOM. By the ſame Lady. 
[From the ſame Work. 


O H Pallas! I invoke thy aid! ( 
Vouchſafe to hear a wretched maid, - / 

By tender love depreſt ; 7468 | | 
'Tis juſt that thou ſhould'ſt heal the ſmart, | : 388" 
Inflicted by thy ſubtle art, 2, veal i Hein! 

And calm my troubled breaſt, 


No random ſhot from Cupid's bow, 
But by thy guidance, ſoft and flow, 
It ſunk within my heart ; "BE ata 
Thus, Love being arm'd with Wiſdom's force 
In vain I try to ſtop its courſe, ns Oat 
In vain repel the dart, 

O goddeſs, break the fatal league, * 
Let Love, with Folly and Intrigueg, © 
More fit affociates find! "a | 

And thou alone, within my breaſt, 
O! deign to ſoothe my griefs to reſt, 
And heal my tortur'd wind, | 
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SONNET. To. a Nightingale, 
[From CzazLorTB Surrn's Elegiac Sonnets, and other Eflays,) 


R melancholy bird, that all night long 
Tell'ſt to the moon thy tale of tender woe; 
From what ſad cauſe can ſuch ſweet ſorrow flow, 
And whence this mournful melody of ſong ? 


Thy poet's muſing fancy would tranſlate 
What mean the ſounds that ſwell thy little breaſt, 
When ſtill at dewy eve thou leav'ſt thy neſt; 

Thus to the liſtening night to ſing thy fate; 

Pale Sorrow's victims wert thou once among, 

Tho' now releasd in woodlands wild to rove, 

Or haſt thou felt from friends ſome cruel wrong, 
Or diedſt thou martyr of diſaſtrous love? 
Ah! ſonſtgreſs ſad! that ſuch my lot might be, 

To ſigh and ſing at liberty—like thee ! | 


SONNET, To the South Downs, 
[From the ſame Work.] 


H, hills belov'd! where once, an happy child, 
Your beechen ſhades, «« your turf, your flowers among,“ 
wove your blue-bells into garlands wild, g 
And woke your echoes with my artleſs ſong. 

AR, hills belov'd ! your turf, your flowers remain; 
But can they peace to this ſad breaſt reſtore, 
For one poor moment ſoothe the ſenſe of pain, 
And teach a breakirig heart to throb no more ? 
And you, Aruna | in the vale below, 
As to the ſea your limpid waves you bear, 
Can you one kind Lethean eup beſtow, 
To drink a long oblivion to my care? 
Ah, no !—when all, e'en hope's laſt ray is gone, 
There's no oblivion—but in death alone! 


LOUISA firk INTERVIEW with EUGENIO, 


[From Miſs Szwazp's Louiſa, a Poetical Novel.] 


L WAS noon, and ripen'd ſummer's fervid ray 
From cloudleſs ether ſhed oppreſſive day. 
As on this ſhady bank ! ſat reclin'd, | 
My voice, that floated on the waving wind, 
Taught the ſoft echos of the neighb'ring plains 


Milton's ſweet lays, in Handel's matchleſs ſtrains, 
7 a 
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Preſaging notes my lips unconſcious try, 

And murmur, —“ Hide me from Day's gariſh eye.“ 
Ah! bleſt, had Death a ſhade eternal thrown, 

And hid me from the woes I fince have known ! 

Beneath my trembling fingers lightly rung 
The lute's ſweet chords, reſponfive while I ſung, 
Faint in the yellow broom the oxen lay, 
And the mute birds fat languid on the ſpray ; 
And nought was heard, around the noon-tide bow'r, 
Save that the mountain bee, from flow'r to flow'r, 
Seem'd to prolong, with her aſſiduous wing, 
The ſoft vibration of the tuneful ſtring ; 
While the fierce ſkies flam'd on the ſhrinking rills, 
And ſultry Silence brooded o'er the hills. 

As on my lip the ling'ring cadence play'd, 
My brother gaily bounded down the glade, 
And, while my looks the fire of — dart, 
With ardor preſs'd me to his throbbing heart; 
Then to a eful ſtranger turn'd, whoſe feet, 
With ſteps leſs ſwift, my coyer welcome meet. 
O'er his fine form, and o'er his glowing face, 
Youth's ripen'd bloom had ſhed its richeſt grace; 
Tall as the pine, amidſt inferior trees, 
With all the bending ozier's pliant's caſe, 
O'er his fair brow, the fairer for their ſhade, 
Locks of the warmeſt brown luxuriant play'd. 
Bluſhing he bows !—and gentle awe ſupplies 
Each flattering meaning to his downcalſt eyes; 
Sweet, ſerious, tender, thoſe blue eyes impart 
A thouſand dear ſenſätions to the heart; 
Mild as the evening ſtar, whoſe ſhining ray 
Soft in th” unruffled water ſeems to play; 
And when he ſpeaks—not mufic's thrilling pow's, 
No, not the vocal miſtreſs of the bow'y, 
When flow ſhe warbles from the bloſſom'd ſpray, 
In liquid blandiſhment, her evening lay, 
Such ſoft, infinuating ſweetneſs knows, 
As from that voice in melting accent flows ! 

Yet why, fond Mem'ry ! why, in tints ſo warm, 
Paint'ſt thou each beauty of that faultleſs form ? 
His ſpecious virtues ſurely might impart 
Excuſe more juſt for this devoted heart. 

Oh! how each noble paſſion's ſeeming trace 

Threw tranfient glories o'er his youthful face! 
How roſe, with ſudden impulſe, ſwift, and ſtrong, 
For ev'ry ſecret fraud, and open wrong, 

Th" oppreſlor acts, the helpleſs feel, or fear, 
Diſdain's quick throb, and Pity's melting tear. 

So well its art each ductile feature play'd, 

Ot worth ſuch firm, though filent promiſe made, 


wg 
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That to have doubted its well-painted truth 
Had been to want the primal grace of youth, 
Credulity, that ſcorns, with gen'rous heat, 


Alike to practiſe, or ſuſpe& deceit, _ 


EXTRACT from Sir. WILLIAM JONES's TRANSLATION of 
HYMN to CAMDEO, the Hindi God of Love, 


8 of each lovely ſight, each lovely ſound, 
Soul-kindling, world - inflaming, ſtar-ycrown'd, 
Eternal Cama! Or doth Smara bright, 
Or proud Ananga, give thee more delight? 
Whate'er thy ſeat, whate'er thy name, 
Seas, earth, and air, thy reign proclaim : 
Wreathy ſmiles, and roſeate pleaſures, 
Are thy richeſt, ſweeteſt treaſures, 
All animals to thee their tribute bring, 
And hail thee univerſal king. 


Thy conſort mild, Affection, ever true, 
Graces thy ſide, her veſt of glowing hue, 
And in her train twelve blooming girk advance, 
Touch golden ſtrings, and knit the mirthful dance. 

Thy dreaded implements they bear, 

And wave them in the ſcented air; 

Each with pearls her neck adorning, 

Brighter than the tears of N 
Thy crimſon enſign, which before them flies, 
Decks with new ſtars the ſapphire ſkies. 


God of the flow'ry ſhafts and flow'ry bow, 
Delight of all above and all below ! | 
Thy lov'd companion, conſtant from his birth, 
In heaven clep'd Befſent, and gay Spring on earth, 
Weaves thy green robe-and flaunting bow'rs, 
And from thy clouds draws balmy ſhow*rs ; 
He with freſh arrows fills thy quiver, 
(Sweet the gift and ſweet the giver!) 
— bids the many-plumed warbling throng 
urſt the pent bloſſoms with their ſong. 


} 


VERSES to Ms, MONTAGU. 
{From Miſs Witrttans's Dedication of her Poem, entitled © Peru, 


V HILE, bending at thy honour'd ſhrine, the Muſe 

Pours, Montagu, to thee her votive ſtrain, 
Thy heart will not her timple notes refuſe, 
Or chill her timid ſoul with cold diſdain, 


O mig! 
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O might a tranſient ſpark of ,enius fire 

The fond effuſions of her Farful routh ; 
Then ſhould thy virtues live upon her lyre, 

And give to harmony the charm of truth, 


Vain wiſh! they aſk not the imperfect lay, 
The weak applauſe her trembling accents breathe s - 
With whoſe pure radiance glory blends her ray, 
Whom Fame has circled with her faireſt wreathe. 


Thou, who, while ſeen with graceful ſtep to tread 
Grandeur's enchanted round, can'ſt meckly pauſs 

To rend the veil Obſcurity had 23 C6 
Where his lone ſigh deſerted Genius draws 


To lead his drooping ſpirit to thy fane, 
Where Attic joy the ſocial circle warms ; 

Where Science loves to pour her hallow'd ſtrain, 
Where Wit and Wiſdom blend their ſep'rate charms, 


And ſure, to cheriſh intellectual powers, 
To bid the vig*rous tides of Genius roll, 

Unfold, in fair expanſion, Faney's flowers, 
And wake the latent energies of ſoul ; 


Far other homage claims than Flatt'ry brings 
The little triumphs of the proud to grace 
For deeds like theſe a purer incenſe ſprings, 
Warm from the ſwelling heart its ſource we trace! 


Yet not to foſter the rich gifts of mind 
Alone can all thy lib*ral cares employ ; 

Not to the few thoſe gitts adorn, confin'd, 
They ſpread an ampler ſphere of genuine joy, 


While Pleaſure's lucid ſtar illumes thy bower, 
Thy pity views the diſtant ſtorm that bends 

Where Want unchelter'd waſtes the ling*ring hour j— 
And meets the bleſſing that to heav'n aſcends! 


For this, while Fame thro' each ſucceſſive age 
On her exulting lip thy name ſhall breathe j 

While woman, pointing to thy finiſh'd page, 
Claims from imperious man the critic wreathe ; 


Truth on her ſpotleſs record ſhall enroll 
Each moral beauty to her ſpirit dear; * 
Paint in bright characters each grace of ſoul - 
While Admiration peurs a gen'rous tear. 
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DESCENT of the GENIUS of PERU, and PREDICTION df 
| FATE of that EMPIRE. - in 


4 [From Miſs WiLL1ams's „ Peru.“) 


OW ofer the deep chill Night her mantle flung, 
Spread her dark wings, and on the waters hung; 

Sooth'd by the whiſper'd murmurs of the main, 
Peruvia's Genius ſought the liquid plain, 
Penfive ſhe heard the ſoft 8 ich, 
As the lone ſhore they touch, recede—and die, 
But now a ſullen ſound in horror cree | 
O'er the ſmooth ſurface of the glaſſy deeps, 

A rifing zephyr ſwell'd her azure veil, 
Shrinking aghaſt, ſhe ſpy'd a flying ſail : 

Now tow'rs the lofty maſt, the pennant waves, | 
The ruffled ſurge th incumbent veſſel laves: 
With eager glance ſhe views th” exulting foe 

Lead o'er the wat'ry waſte th' advent*'rous prow : 
Firm, and reſiſtleſs in terrific force, 

Swift to her ſhores they bend their fatal courſe; 
Torrents of guſhing tears bedew'd her eyes, 

And heav'd her boſom with preſageful fighs ; 
Trembling ſhe knelt, with wild, diforder'd air, 

And pour'd with frantic energy her pray'r: 

4 Oh all ye pitying ſpirits of the ſky, 

Who hear in groves of bliſs this wut ſigh, 

Mount the blue lightning's wing, o'er ocean ſweep, _ 
Tinge with your Shes of fem the redd' ning deep, 
Plunge to the central caves that moan below, 

As o'er their heads the liquid mountains flow, 

Bid Death, up ſpringing from the dark abode, 
Mount the high billow, print the black*ning flood, 
Ruſh o'er the waves, the rou h'ning dee 1 
Howl in the blaſt, and ſwell the raging ſtorm— 
Relentleſs powers! for not a quiv'rin ze 

Lifts with its figb the ſurface of the ſeas.— 

Swift from your rocky ſteeps, ye condors, ſtray, 

Wave your black plumes, and cleave th' acrial way, 
Proud in terrific force your wings expand, 

Preſs the light earth, and darken all the ſtrand, 

Bid every boſom pant with wild affright, 

And ſhun the region veil'd in partial night * 
Vain hope l—I fee my lov'd, my favour'd elime 
Conſum'd, and fading in its beauteous prime: 

Yes, dear, devoted land, I read thy doom, | 

My ſad prophetic ſoul can pierce the gloom. 

Yet not in vain my groaning realm ſhall bleed, 
Europe's dire ſons ſhall moura the ruthleſs deed ; 


4 
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Ah, clime abhorr'd ! be gold the glitt'ring bane, 
That ſtrews with black*ning ills thy hoſtile plain! 
May luxury her baneiul odours ſhed, 
And the ſoft lures pf guileful pleaſure ſpread ; 
Pour gilded poiſons in the nectar'd bowl, 
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Wither each nerve, and taint the fick'ning ſoul!“ 


Ah, not in vain ſhe dropp'd th' impaſſion'd tear, 
Breath'd the warm ſigh, and call'd the powers to 
When, borne from loſt Peruvia's weeping land, 
The guilty treaſures-beam'd-.on ; id, 
As preſs'd her burden'd plains the ſordid ore, 
Each gentle virtue fled the tainted, ſhore; _ 
Sightng each mental chitm forſook rhe place, 
Each ſweet affeRion, and edch moral grace; 
Affrighted Love forefaw the deep'ning gloom, 
And wav'd in liquid ait his downy plume ; 
Chill'd by the füllen ſcene he wings his flight, 
While heaps of treaſul'd ore entomb delight, | 


* r 
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From the ſame Poem. 
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„ 


N this ſweet ſcene, where Virtue's radiance min- d, 


I Mild Zamor own'd the richeſt gifts of mind; 
or o'er his tuneful breaſt the heav'nly Muſe | 
Shed from her ſacred ſprings their richeſt dews. 


7 


| She loves to breathe her hallow'd flame where art 


Has never veil'd the ſoul, or warp'd the heart ; 
Where Fancy glows with all her native fire, 
And Paſſion lives on the exulting lyre! 
Nature, in terror rob'd, or beauty dreſt, 


Could: thrill with dear enchantment Zamor's breaſt : 


He lov'd the languid ſigh the zephyr pours, - 
He lov'd the weeping fill that fed the flow'rs; 
But more the hollow ſound the wild winds form, 
When black upon the billow hangs the ſtorm! 
The rolling torrent daſhing down the ſteep, . 


Its white foam trembling on the darken'd deep : | 


And oft on Andes' height, with eager gaze, 
He view'd the ſinking ſun's reflected ra | 


Glow like unnumber'd ſtars, that aun to reſt, 


Sublime, upon his ice-encircled breaſt. 

Oft his wild warblings charm'd the feſtal hour, 
Roſe in the vale, and languiſh'd in the bower ; 
The heart's reſponſive tones he well could move, 


Whoſe ſong was nature, and whoſe theme was love. 
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N beginning, according to our 


eſtabliſhed method, with Theo- 
logy, we ſhall pay our firſt tribute 


of reſpect to the memory of two however, ſubjoined ſeveral of 


deceaſed divines, - whoſe writings 
have been republiſhed during the 
courſe of the year, a 
With the name and the reputa- 
tion of the ingenious and excellent 
biſhop Berkeley none of our readers 


can be ur.acquainted,. His various 


works are now collected together, 


and publiſhed in two quarto vo- 
lumes : and that they were deſerv- 
ing of this diſtinction; thoſe who 


may the leaſt have concurred in 


ſentiment with that eminent pre- 
late will ſcarcely venture to deny. 
His productions, àa is well known, 
were not merely of a+ theological 


nature, but extended to metaphy- Leiters, with a new Prel 


ſics, philoſophy, and politics: . ne- 
vertheleſs, as he was a divine and 
a biſhop, and as ſome of his Rien 


cipal performances had religion 
for their object, we have thought 


it beſt to mention him in this place. 
Concerning the character of Dr. 
Berkeley's writings it would be im- 
pertinent here t enlarge, ſinee 
they have ſo long been in poſleſ- 
ſion of the public, that the opi- 
nions of mankind concerning them 
are already formed, To the col- 
lection is prefixed an account of the 
biſhop's life, which is the ſame 
that was drawn up: by Dr. Stock 
for the ſecond edition of the Bio- 
graphica Britannica ; but the cdi- 


tor hag not availed himſelf of 
additions to that article that y 


made by Dr. Kippis. * He h 


good prelatc's leiters,-; the 
1mportan! of which ; had form 
been printed, The new mat 
conſiſts of Lettters, and {© xtr: 
of Letters, to Thomas Prior, 0M? * 
Dean Gervais, and other genf“ 
men. Theſe are no otherwiſe - 
tereſſing than as they ſerve to nn. 
17 1 ſtate of Dr. Berkele — 
Kinga whiiſt he was engaged in i 3 
grand project of fo 155 col e 
at Bermuda _ 
The other republication we de 
ourſelves obliged to take notice 
is the ſecond edition, in two 
lumes, octavo, of Ben Morde 


write! 
of, at 
had « 
revert 
vicar 


Theſe letters were ſeparately | ary 
liſhed in quarto, atieonfiderad]: by 
rervals of time, and Are rer » x; 
with ingenuity and learning. Ie. s 
conſtitute a defence of! Arian * 
and are particularly emplopeg, 
ſhewing. that Jeſus Chriſt use 
vinble Jehovah who appear 
the p.itriarchs, » and who ua ben 
giver of the laws! This doc (hoo! 
the author -commends us ba n 
lving between the two extrenq beg 
Athanaſianiſm and Socinianiim, ql 
as being the opinion of the anc | 
before the council of Nice. | * 
reference to the diſputes 19 ole 
warmly agitated, he hach mact 2 


his pieface, the following 
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afic obſervation.” 5 When the 
\thanattan and Socinian . writers 
ure cffeftually expoſed one an- 
ber, miſtakes, without getting 
il of their own ; and when they 
hull have ſettled the various read- 
1095 of an ay Or an , in Juſtin's 
Trepho, and agree about the con- 
düction of his Greek ; when they 
ure ranfacked all antiquity tor 
the opinion of the Nazarenes, Mi- 
dans, and Ebionites, with as much 


zal as if their faith depended up- 


in it, and all to no purpoſe, their 
lificulties ſtill remaining; it is not 
improbable that the divines of the 
ert generation, wilt confider the 
ſubjeft more coolly ; and find the 


ply the only key that is able to 
open and diſcover the confiſteney 
between the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
Revelations.” Whether this pre- 
Action will be accompliſhed, muſt 
te le t to the determination of time, 
(tough, for our part, we have no 
eat faith in its completion. The 
inter of the work we are ſpcaking 
o, and whom we have formerly 
had occation to mention, was the 
tererend Henry Taylor, M. A. 
car of Portſmouth, and rector of 
Crazley, near Wincheſter, The 
xorld hath very recently been de- 
prired of him; and, by his deceaſe, 
tie church of England hath loſt 
me of her greateſt ornaments in 
rlpet of profound literature, as 
rell as a moſt worthy, amiable, 
ad entertaining man. He may, 
perhaps, be conſidered as having 
been the laſt of the Hoadlian 
ſchool, As Mr. Taylor was the 
wthor of ſeveral excellent tracts, 
tides Ben Mordecai's Letters, it 
810 be hoped that his ſons, who 
emulate their father's learning and 
nerit, will collect together the 
mole of his detached pieces into 
dne or more volumes, Such a teſ- 


principles | am defending. will ſup- 
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timony of affection to his memo 
cannot fail of being honourable to 
themſelves, aad acceptable to the 
judicious friends of religion, 
With regard to the evidences of 
Chriſtianity, no work of peculiar 
conſequence has been the produce 
of the year. The principal per- 
formance ſeems to be that which 
has appeared under the title of 
Letters on Infidelity, by the Au- 
thor , of a Letter to Dr. Adam 
Smith.“ The writer is underſtood 
to be a worthy and learned dean of 
the church of Fngland, who has 
diiinguiſhed himſelf by various 
theological productions. The books 
againſt which the preſent publi- 
cation is levelled, are, „An Ax 
logy for the Life and Writings of 
David Hume, eſq.” „ Hume's 
Dialogues on Natural Religion ;* 
An Eſſay on Suicide,” by the 
ſame Writer;“ and a pamphlet, en- 
titled, ** Doubts of the Inſidels; 
or Queries relative to Scriptural In- 
conſiſtencies and Contradictions, 
ſubmitted to the Confideration of 
the Bench of Biſhops, by a weak 
_ Chrittian,” The lait*of theſe tracts 
hath never happened to come with- 
in our knowledge. In the ma- 
nagement of his ſubjects, our let- 
ter-writer combats the infidels with 
their own weapons, endeavouring 
to turn againſt them that ridicule, 


wit, and humour, which they have 


attempted to exercile; to the preju- 
dice of Revelation, Whcther this 
be preciſely the beſt. mode of op- 
poſing unbelievers we have ſoms 


doubt; and we find it difficult to 


concur in every reſpect with the 
ſentiments and language advanced 
by our author. However, thoſe. 
who may not be entirely ſatisfied 
with the execution of this work, 
will readily acknowledge that many 
things in it are deſerving of appro- 
bation ; and the writer's general 

O 2 merit 
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merit and learning are too well 
known'to require our teſtimony in 
his favour. 

Of Travis's © Letters to Edward 
Gibbon, eſq.” much might be 
ſaid both in the way of commen- 
dation and of cenſure. That the 
author is a man of parts, as well as 
of literature, will not be denied: but 
his wiſdom in the application of 
them, may juſtly be called in queſ- 
tion. The principal object to which 
he hath directed his attention is too 
inconſiderable for the zeal and 
pains he has beſtowed upon it. His 
chief deſign is to maintain the au- 
thenticity of the famous text, in 
the fifth chapter of the firſt Epiſtle 
of St. John, relative to the three 
witneſſes; and in ſupporting his 
hypothefis he diſplays as much in- 
genuity and ability as the ſubject 
will admit. But his labour is in 
vain; the weight of evidence is 
againſt him; and we cannot ſup- 
poſe that, in the preſent age, a ſin- 
gle critic, who is peſſefled of a 
competent degree of judgment and 
candour, will become a convert to 
his opinion, Building, as he does, 
upon grounds ſo extremely falla- 
cious, and endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
a a point which almoſt ſeemed to have 


been wholly given up by the learn- 


ed, his treatment of Eraſmus and 
of Dr. Benſon deſerves the higheſt 
reprebenſion. At the ſame time, 
- what is it that Mr, Travis is con- 
' tending for, as pro aris & focis? 


- Whether the text be authentic or 


not, is of little importance either 
to the Trinitarian or the Unitarian, 


The Trinitarian can never expect 


to erect his favourite doctrine upon 
the precarious foundation of a ſin- 
gle diſputed pafſage, and the Uni- 
tarian can as eaſily explain it away 
as he can other expreſſions of a like 
import. Even Mr. Travers him- 


- felt ſcems willing to admit that the 


words may be interpreted as ref 


mote the cauſe of ſacred literaty 


his attention is the ſtate of the Se 


'Kennicott with regard to the 
brew manuſcripts, Dr. Owen uu 


ring to unity of teſtimony, 
hope that he is a young man, 2 
that years and reflection will inftry 
him to proportion his ardour to th 
magnitude of the objects upe 
which he ſhall hereaſter have oce 
fion to treat. . Sth 
Dr. Henry Owen has long bed 
known in the world, by a numb 
of valuable publications, all 
which are intended to maintain tl 
honour of Revelation, and to pr 


What hath particularly engag 


tuagint, and the other ancient 
fions of the Old Teſtament, If 
had been determined to collate t 
copies of the Septuagint, in t 
manner that hath been done by [ 


probably have been looked upt 
as a proper perſon to condutt t 
undertaking. Indeed, it 1s mu 
to be lamented that ſuch a ſche 
hath not been carried into ex 
cution. It is a work greatly war 
ed, and which might be as ſeryi 
able to the intereſts of religion 
Dr. Kennicott's collation. 8e. 
ral of Dr. Owen's writings, 
particularly his © Enquiry into 
State of the Septuagint Verſion 
which appeared ſome years ago, 
ford an ample demonſtration he 
well he would have been qualih 
for the undertaking. The “C 
tical Diſquiſitions,” which he | 
lately publiſhed are connected u 
what has been the grand object 
his ſtudies Theſe Diſquiſiti 
are only two in number; the f 
containing ſome Remarks on! 
ſius's edition of the Book of Joſhi 
and the ſecond, on Origen' ce 
brated Hexapla. The ſubſe 
treated of will only be intereſt 


to thoſe learned men who 9 
vol 


ed to Scripture criticiſm ; and 
emen of ſuch a turn of mind 
i deem themſelves obliged to the 
or for his ſagacious and ſenſi- 
+ obſervations, | 

The third volume of biſhop At- 
whury's Correſpondence, Viſita- 
an Charges, Speeches, and Miſ- 
nies, though publiſhed in the 
erinning of 1784, was generally 
aticed by us laſt year, in conjunc- 
hon with the two preceding vo- 


punt of the « oncluding Letters, in 
ich a controverſy is carried on 
een his lordſhip, Dr. Wall, and 
hop Potter, relative to the times 
rein the four Goſpels were writ- 
. The part that Dr. Atterbury 
fumes, is to eſtabliſh the very 
y date «f the Goſpels, in diſ- 
kargins which he principally has 
xourle to internal evidence, and 
zuments @ priori. It is his opi- 
un that the Goſpels were all writ- 
in the ſame order in which they 
re now placed: that St. Mark's 
el was written partly as an epi- 
me, but pa'tly and chiefly as a 
wplement to St, Matthew's : that 
{ Luke had ſeen both theſe Goſ- 
s when he wrote his own: that 
John had ſeen the three pre- 
ng goſpels, and intended to 
pply what was ſtill wanting in all 
them: that the Goſpel of St. 
lke was written many years be- 
re the Acts, and between the 46th 
( 57th years of our Lord, and 
arer to the firſt than to the laſt 
theſe periods: the conſequence 
which is, that St. Mark's Goſ- 
muſt have been written yet 
arer to our Lord's aſcent. An- 
er point maintained by the bi- 
up 1s, that the Goſpel of St. John 
u written before the deſtruction 
ſeruſalem, We do not concur 
a the learned prelate in all his 


Kclulions ; but his correſpond- 


nes. We now mention it on ac- 


- 
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ence with Dr. Wall and biſhop Pot- 
ter is a decifive evidence that hg 
was a firm believer in the Chriſtian 
Revelation, and zealous for its 
honour. The anecdote, therefore, 
which lord Cheſterfield related to 
Dr: Maty, in order to ſhew that 


Atterbury was at leaſt a ſceptic, if 


not a determined infidel, muſt be 
rejected as totally groundleſs. The 
letters we are ſpeaking of were 
written in the years 1721 and 17223 
and it is manifeſt from them, that 
the biſhop was not ſo far involved 
in political connections and in- 
trigues, as to be incapable of di- 
recting his attention to enquiries of 
a critical and religious nature. 

© An expoſition of Chriſtian 
Doctrine,“ as taught in the Pro- 
teſtant church of the united Bree 
thren, or Unitas V atrum, written 
originally in German, by Auguſt 
Gottleib Spangenburg, has been 
tranſlated into Engliſh, with a Pre- 
face, by Benjamin la Trobe, The 
deſign of this performance is to ex- 
plain the real principles of the 
ple commonly called Moravians, 
and of the preface to vindicate them 
from the obloquy with which the 
have been treated by certain wri - 
ters. It is well known that very 
ſevere charges have been alledged 
againſt them by Rimius, and the 
Biſhops Lavington and Warburton 
and ſo well founded did theſe 


charges appear, as to produce ay 
neral conviction of their truth. 


We rejoice to find that the accuſa- 
tions brought againſt them are ei- 
ther wholly fal 
greatly exaggerated; that at moſt 
they can be extended only ta a few 
imprudent individuals; and that the 
innocence of the united brethren, 
as a body, is unqueſtionable. In 
point of doctrine, the Moraviand 
are not a new ſect. They profeſy 
themſelves to be followers of Lu- 
Q 3 ther, 


ſe, or have been 
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ther, and to adhere to the princi- 
ples of the Augſburgh confeſſion. 
In their practices, they have ſome 

cubarities which ditinguiſh them 
3 the reſt of the world, and 
which they believe to be conform- 
able to the model of the primitive 
times. On the whole, it ſeems to 
be ſutficiently proved, that they 
are a worthy ſet of people, though 
not without a conſiderable mixture 
of ablurdity and enthuſiaſm. 

We come now to a book of great 
importance in ſcriptural criticiſm, 
and that 4s Blaney's Jeremiah. 
None of our readers can be 1gno- 
rant of Biſhop Lowth's admirable 
work on the prophet iſaiah. - We 
truſted that ſo excellent a model 
would excite imitation ; and we 
are pleaſed to ſee it ſo well fol- 
lowed by Mr. Blaney, who has 
heretofore given ſatis tactory proofs 
to the world of his proficiency in 
oriental and ſacred literature. The 
author's preliminary diſcourſe is 
fingularly modeſt and ſenſible. Af- 
ter mention ng the aids he hath re- 
ceived in the proſecution of his 
deſign, he earncitly pleads for a 
reviſion of the Bible. He would 
have it executed by a ſelect afſem- 
bly of the moſt learned and judi- 
cious divines, commiſſioned by pub- 
lic authority to examine into the 
ſtate of the Hebrew text, to reſtore 
it as nearly as poſſible to its primi- 


tive purity, and to prepare from jt 


a new tranſlation ot the ſcriptures 
for the public ſervice. Among 
other arguments in its favour, he 
urges the practice of the king of 
Sweden, and of a nobleman in our 
own country, who hath ſet ſuch a 
work on foot at his ſole ſingle ex- 
pence, for the benetit of the Roman 
Catholics, The poetical parts of 
Jeremiah Mr. Blaney hath divided 
agrecably to the principles ſo ad- 
mirably laid doyn by Biſhop Lowth, 


ſome names, of no ſmall degree 


land with regard to Eaſtern lear 


in his Diſſertation on the Hehror 
Poetry, prefixed to his Iſaiah, The 
notes of the preſent tranſlator ard 
copious and valuable, and he ha 
availed himſelf of all the affitancy 
that can be derived from Dr Ken 
nicott's collation, an t other ſource 
of information, domeſtie and fe 
reign. As to the explication « 
particular texts, there will alway 
be ſome difference in the opinion 
of critics, Mr. Blaney has give: 
a new arrangement of the chapte 
of Jeremiah, from the twentietl 
chapter to the forty-fixth ; and hi 
reaſons for this part of his condu 
appear to be perfectly juſt, Th 
work before us hath been notice 
abroad, where we are ſorr to 0 
ſerve that a greater attention 
paid to oriental and biblical liters 
ture than in ou: own country, T 
zeal in this reſpect which was re 
vived by Dr. Thomas Hunt, and | 
nobly ſuſtained by Dr. Lowtl 
Dr. Kennicott, Dr. Richard Gre) 
Dr. Durell, and other reſpectab 
men, ſeems rather upon the d 
cline, However, there are i 


tret 
nten( 
hed 


nent: 


eminence, who, we doubt not, v 
continue to aſſert the glory of tn 


ing, and the application ot it tot 
illuſtration ot the Scriptures, \ 
rejoice in informing the litera 
world, that the year -7*5 will fu 
niſh us with the excellent Biſhop 
Waterford's improved Verſion 
the Minor Prophets. 

Mr. Hopkins's corrected tranl 


tion of Exodus, with notes, cry" ti 
cal and explanatory, is another . 
tempt to illuſtrate the Books of (giice, 
Old Teſtament. The author. gat 
that very ancient and worthy cl”: 7 

wr 


gyman in Suſſex, who wrote * 
Appcal to the Common Senſe of 
Chriſtian People, more particula 


tae Members of the Church of - 


ul, with regard to an important 
hint o' Faith and Pradice, im- 
ed upon their Conſciences by 
durch Authority;“ and the de- 
{n of which is to aſſert the ſu- 
nmacy of tHe Father, in oppoſi- 
on to the Trinitarian hypotheſis. 
{is probable that in the preſent 
adertaking Mr. Hopkins had no 
Fal view to the maintenance of 
te cirinc unity. in the execution 


a 1 . 

* {the work, he has derived great 
e bentage from Dr. Kennicott's 
el olation, and the Samaritan Pen- 


euch. The notes, which are 
qdic10Uu3. are not numerous; nor 
re ma y of them peculiarly curi- 


wrerer, to make an uſetul addi- 
un to the ſtock of ſcriptural eri- 
"11, _ 

\ ſociety hath lately been form- 
d. confifting of clergvmen' of the 
durch of England, diſſenting mi- 
mers, and a number of lay gen- 
lemen, for the purpoſe of promot- 
a the knowledge. of the _ 
es; and ſuch members as reſide 
n town hold their meetings at the 
ler, Mr. Lindſey's, in Eſſex- 
fret, "1 heir communications are 


hel, unde the tltle of “ Com- 
wntaries and Efſiys,” Two num- 
ers appeared in 784. The firſt 
wnber contains An Attempt to 
rate John x1v. 1, 2, 3; a new 


2, with notes; and the IIluſtra— 
tn of Chriſt's laſt Diſcourſe with 
t diſciples continued, from John 
ur, 4, to the end of the chapter.” 
h the firſt of theſe articles, an en- 
rio new ſenſe is given to the paſ- 
le, and it is maintained, with 
r Wet ingenuity and candour, that 


1 þ» many manſions which our Sa- 


"our ſpeaks of in his father's houſe, 


or relate to the heavenly world, 
TJ" the different deſignations aid 


w an important. They ſerve, 


ended to be occaſionally pub- 


tation of Iſaiah lii. 12 —liii. 1 
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employments of the Apoſtles. The 
new tranſlation of the liii“ chapter 
of Iſaiah is a very rational and exact 
piece of criticiſm, founded on a 
perfect acquaintance with the ori- 
ginal language, The author differs, 
in ſome reſpects, from Dr. Lowth ; 
but when he does ſo, he appears to 
have aſſigned good reaſons tor main- 
taining a diverſity of opinion. The 
continued illuſtration of the xivth 
chapter of St. John abounds with 
judicious obſervations. The ſecond 
number of the © Commentaries and 
Eſſays“ includes “ Critical Notes 
on the firſt nineteen verſes of the 
firſt chapter of Geneſis; a Para- 
phraſe on Romans v. 8—19 ; and 
a Diſſertation concerning the Apoſ- 
tolic Benediction, 2 Corinthians, 


iii. 14.“ The ingenious writer of 


the notes on the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis endeavours to explain the 
Moſoic account of the creation, in 
conſiſtence with the lateſt and beſt 
diſcoveries in natural philoſophy, 
We do not at preſent, recollect what 
impreſſion was made upon us by the 


Paraphraſe on Romans v. 8—19, ; 


when we read it at the time of pub- 
lication. The purpoſe of the Eſſay 
on the Apoſtolic Benediction, is to 
ſhew, that the Communion of 
the Holy Ghoſt” refers only to the 
extraordinary gifts of the Spirit; 
and conſequently that this part of 
the benedidion cannot now be 
uſed with propriety in chriſtian aſ- 
embliess” 755 i 
„The Myſtery hid from Ages 
and Generations made manifeſt by 
the Goſpel Revelation : or the Sal- 
vation of all Men the grand Thing 
alluded to in the Scheme of God, 
as opened in the New Teſtament 
Writings, and entruſted with Jeſus 
Chriſt to bring into Effect,“ writ- 
ten by one who wiſhes well to the 
whole human race, is a curious and 
intereſting publication. The au- 
n thor, 


— —— — — — 
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thor, we have reaſon to believe, 1s 
Dr. Chauncy, a worthy and emi- 
nent divine, at Boſion, in New- 
England. His deſign is to main» 
tain the final ſalvation of every in- 


_ dividual among the children of 


Adam.—The work\ is divided into 
three parts. 'The firſt exhibits a 
general explanation of the benevo- 
lent plan of God. The ſecond is 
intended to prove it to be the truth 
of Scripture, that mankind univer- 
ſally, in the final iſſue of this 
ſcheme, ſhall reign in a happy life 
for ever. The third is employed 
in anſwering objections. The au- 
thor maintains his poſitions with 
ability, as well as with zeal ; and 
every liberal mind will wiſh that 
he could be fully ſucceſsful in ef- 
tabliſhing his doctrine. I he ge- 
neral arguments which he urges in 
defence of it have great weight ; 
but we do not think him to be 
equally happy in his reaſonings 
from the New Teſtament. He hath 
ſplitten upon the rock on which 
many have been wrecked before 


him, and that is, the dahin, of too 


much ſtreſs on certain paſſages in 
the Epiſtle to the Romans, which 


are of very doubtful interpretation. 


The opinion of an eternal exiſtence 
in miſery we conſider as equally 
repugnant to reaſon and revela- 
tion; but it does not hence fol- 
low that all men ſhall be finally 
happy. The moſt natural and ob- 
vious ſenſe of many places of ſcrip- 
ture ſeems to be, that the incorri- 
tbly wicked ſhall at length be 
n of the book of life. 
The pamphlet entitled, „An 
Elucidation of the Unity of God, 
deduced from Scripture and Rea- 
ſon,” is a ſenſible and candid tract 
on the ſubject. Without entering 
into the queſtion concerning the 


j . « fot ty 6 eh 7 | 
- pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, our author 


endeavours to fliew the impoſſibility 


of his being equal with God. At 
the ſame time he profeſſes the high 
eſt reverence for our Saviour, and 
— * the great and un- 
ſpeakable dignity of his character 
From a ſubſequent impreſſion it 
appears, that the writcr is a lay. 
gentleman, of the name of Gifford 


and that his view is, not to foment F 
diviſions among his chriſtian bre. ber 
thren, bnt to forward the right un, ill bm 
derſtanding of the Holy Scripture, Wl gl: 

In connection with the preſcat ® 
ſubject, we may take notice of noti 
the publication entitled, TV 
Schemes of a Trinity conſidered 8 lind 
and the Divine Unity aſſerted.” WM wi: 
The work, in fact, conſiſts of four nar 
diſcourſes, originally delivered con 
from the pulpr, upon Philippian here 
ii. 5—7 ; but as they relate to aa » t 
object which has recently been con! 
much brought into controverſy, « 
we have thought it beſt to mention Ml eſtal 


them in this place. The firſt diſ bee: 
courſe repreſents the ſcheme of th 
Trinity which is commonly re 
ceived, The ſecond deſcribes the 
Arian ſcheme. In the third we 
have a view of the Nazarene doc 
trine ; and the fourth, after ex 
plaining the text according toll hee 
the Nazarene doctrine, conclude not 
with Remarks and Obſervations tor 
There is no doubt but that the/ol cap 
ſermons were written by the late Dr. 
excellent and learned Dr, LardY ht 
ner. They were originally intend ) Arc 
ed by him for the preſs ; but from not 
reaſons which we cannot ſatisfacM tea 
torily account for, they have hi que 
therto been withheld from the pub bor 
lic. The preſent editor, if we ar ned 
not miſinformed, is a Mr. Wichel whi 
a Diſſenting minifter, of the Bap 
tiſt perſuafion, at Maidſtone, 10 
Kent, As to the diſcourſes then 
ſelves, they bear indubitable 
marks of Dr, Lardner's fimplicit 
of character, and candour of E 


the two laſt ſermons are evidently 
- favour of the Socinian hypo- 
theſis ; but they are expreſſed with 
o much moderation, and diſplay 
ach an unaffected love of truth, 
that the molt determined enemy to 
that hy potheſis cannot be offended 
zich the author. 

For the ſame reaſon that we have 
dere introduced Dr. Lardner's four 
ermons, we ſhall mention in this 

ace Chriſtie's Diſcourſes on the 
2 We had occaſion to take 
notice laſt year, that Mr. Chriſtie 
x a merchant at Montroſe in Scot- 
und, where he has formed an Uni 
arian Society. Being himſelf a 
nan of ability, he is capable of 
conducting the worſhip of his ad- 
herents ; and the preſent volume 
s the reſult of his endeavours to 
confirm them in the great principle 
on which their ſeparation from the 
eſtabliſhed church of Scotland has 
been inſtituted. As, in the multi- 
tude of our engagements, we have 
not had leiſure to peruſe Mr. 
Chriſtie's - Diſcourſes, it is not in 
ve cur power to aſcertain their preciſe 
WM merit. 

X The ſame excuſe would not have 
to been deemed ſufficient, if we had 
co not paid a more particular atten- 
u. tion to the two great and oppoſite 
on captains in the T rinitarian warfare, 
ton Dr. Horſley and Dr. Prieſtley. The 
ler gentleman's „Letters to the 
„ Archdeacon of St. Albans” were 
my nticed laſt year; and the arch- 
Fl <acon thought them of eonſe- 
quence enough to deſerve an ela- 
borate reply. This Reply is car- 
ned on in the Form of Letters, 
which are ſeventeen in number, be- 
lides three Poſtſcripts, and an Ap- 
pendix, containing Short Strictures 
m Dr. Prieſtley, by an unknown 
Hand. In Dr. Horſley's publica- 
don a vaſt variety of particulars 
nt conſidered, though the author 
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declines entering into a regular 
controverſy with his antagoniſt: 
the points diſcuſſed are ſo numer- 
ous, that to mention all of them 
would carry us beyond the limits 
to which, by our plan, we are ne- 
ceflarily confined. Among other 
matters, the archdeacon contends, 
that the difference he had aſſerted 
between the Ebionites and Naza- 
renes was no fingular or new opt» 
nion; that the ſame thing was 
maintained by Moſheim, and other 
critics of great name ; that the 
Nazarenes were no ſect of the apoſ- 
tolic age; that Ebion was not con- 
temporary with St. John ; and that 
the antiquity of a ſect is not a 
proof of its orthodoxy. He far- 
ther infifls, that a poſitive proof is 
ſtill extant, that the divinity of 
Chriſt was the belief of the very 
firſt Chriſtians. This proof ariſes 
from the Epiſtles of St. Barnabas, 
which, though not the work of an 
apoſtle, was a production of the 
apoſtolic age. The author Dr. 
Horfley affirms to have been a 
Chriitian of the Hebrews, a be» 
liever in our Lord's divinity, and 
that he wrote to Chriſtians of the 
Hebrews concurring in the ſame 


belief. In the courſe of the work 


the archdeacon maintains, likewiſe, 
that the. divinity of our Lord was 
E from the very beginning 
y the apoſtles; that St. Stephen 
was a martyr to this doctrine; that 
his dying ejaculations juſtify the 
worſhip of Chriſt; that Chriſt is 
deified in the ftory of St. Paul's 
converſion ; that the divinity of 
Jeſus was acknowledged by the 
apoſiles from ihe time when they 
acknowledged him for the Meſſiah ; 
and that notions of a Trinity, and 
of the Deity of the Meſſiah, were 
current among the Jews 1n the days 
of our Saviour, A whole letter is 
employed in endeavouring to ſhew, 
that 


— — 
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that the Unitarian doArine is not 
well calculated for the converhon 
of Jews, Mahometans, or Infidels, 
of any deſcription; This we can- 
not but regard as one of the bold- 
eſt parts of Dr. Horſley's under- 
taking. It hath given us con- 
cern to obſerve a riſing ſpirit of 
acrimony in the publication before 
us. Hitherto the two doctors had 
treated each other with reſpect and 
politene's : but the archdeacon has 
now ſuffered himſelf to loſe the 
modera ion which was ſo commend- 
able in his Charge. He requently 
treats Dr, Prieſtley with contempt, 
and e-en accuſ.s him of miſrepre- 
ſentations and deceits in the ma- 
nagement of quotations and autho- 
rities, which thoſe who are well 
acquainted with the doctor know 
him to be incapable of practiſing. 
Beſide this, a general haughtineſs 
of manner prevails in the preſent 
performance. Dr. Horſley aſſumes 
much upon his abilities and learn- 
ing, and informs his readers that 
he is at home in the Greek. All 
this was perfectly needleſs ; for the 
literary world would have done 
Juſtice to the doctor's erudition, 
without being told of it by him- 
ſelf. Surely he was not atraid that 
mankind would not fee and ac- 
knowledge it, unleſs reminded of it 
by his own pen. We could have 
wiſhed, too, that the archdeacon 
had not gone ſo far out of his way, 
in ſome things advanced by him 
in his laſt letter, which have the 
appearance of carrying eccleſiaſii- 
cal claims to a height that was 
thought to be exploded ; and which 
can ſcarcely be vindicated from 
looking a little too favourably to- 
wards a certain degree of reſtraint 
in religious matters. Upon the 
whole, the credit of abilities, of 
general learning, and of poſſeſſing 
ſtrong powers of compoſition, will 
2 


never be denied to Dr. Horſley ; 
and many of the arguments and 


authorities which he has alledged in 


the ſupport of his pofitions, wi 
be found deſerving of ſerious — 
ſideration. | 

So important were ſeveral of the 
2 and facts produced by 
the archdeacon of St. Albans, and 
ſo decilive was the manner in which 
he expreſſed himſelf, that great 
numbers were of opinion that he 
had obtained a complete victory 
over his antagoniſt ; and others 
were apprehenſive that Dr. 'rieſ- 
ley would find 1t extremely difficult 
to invalidate the proofs, and weaken 
the allegations,» which had been 


urged, with full confidence, againit 


the Unitarian ſyſtem; But the 
doctor is not a man eaſily to be 
ſubdued. His intellectual powers 
are ſo eminent. and he is fo able a 
maſter of controverſy, that he 
muſt be a formidable enemy in- 
deed, who could inſpire him with 
terror, — He ſoon preſented himſelf 
to the public, in “Letters to Ir, 
Horſley, Part the Second, contain- 
ing farther Evidence that the pri- 
mitive Chriſtian Church was Uni- 
tarian.” Some of the. principal 
points inſiſted upon in theſe Let- 
ters are, the Doctrine of the firſt 
Ages concerning the Perſon of 
Chriſt ; the Nazarenes and Ebion- 
ites; the ſuppoſed orthodox Church 
at Jeruſalem ; Hereſy in the earlieſ 
Times; the Light in which the 
Unitarians were conſidered in later 
Ages, and the ſtate of the common 
People at all Times ; the Time 
when Chriſt began to be conſidered 
as God, and the Opinion of the 
ancient and modern Jews with Rel- 
peR to the Meſſiah; the Perſonit- 
cation of the Logos ; certain Con- 
fiderations relating to the Doctrine 
of the Trinity; Prayers to Chnilt; 
and the State of Unitarian * 

38 ples 
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xith Reſpect to Mahometaniſm 
nd infidelity. In the diſcuſſion 
if thele queſtions, every impartial 
nin mu admire the docior's abili- 
ies, and be ſenſible of his litera- 
re. t is ſurpriting how well he 
mes off in the places where he 
was deemed to have been the mot 
wincrable. Without pretending 
o decide on the general queltion, 
ruth and candour oblige us to con- 
feſs, that we were ſtruck with the 
ſuperior manner in which he hath 
xquirted himtelf, in the cates that 
emed io be the moſt doubtful and 
{{Feult. There are few inſtances 
mdeed, wherein his anſwers are 
ſuch a. an "nemy will deny to be 
plautible, and which a friend will 
nt regard as entirely ſatisfactory. 
Ia w:at he hath ſaid concerning 
the © 1?mentine recognitions, and 
on other oc nal points, his moſt 
arent admirers may, perhaps, diſ- 
agree with him; but theſe things 
they will eimate as tr fling, com- 
pared with the general merit of the 
dertormance. Here we apprehend 
that the conteſt between Vr. Horſ- 
ley and Pr. Prie ley is brought to 
a concluſion, as the former gentle- 
man is not expected to engage in 
it any farther. | 
Two or three tracts which have 
a connection with this controverſy 
will be more - briefly mentioned. 
Dr. Prie'tley having had good rea- 
ſon to believe that the articles in 
the Slonthly Review. relative to his 
ivory of the Corruptions of 
Chrigianity, and other tubſequent 
pieces, were written by the, rev. 
Mr. amuel Badcock, at pretent a 
Lilenting clergyman, at South- 
Moulton, in Devonſhire, has 
thought proper to hold him out 
particularly to the public. his 
be has done in his“ Remarks on 
the Monthly Review- of the Let- 
Ws to Dr, Horſley,” The pamph- 
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let is not wholly employed in per- 
ſonal alrercation, but enters into 
ſome points relative to the matters 
in ditpute, in the diſcuſſion of 
which the author diſplays his uſual 
acuteneſs, SG 

Dr. Prieitley's attack on Mr, 


Badcock «as ſpeedily followed by 
an Anſwer, which, though not: 
publiſhed in the name of that gen- 
tleman. «vas conclided to be of his 
compohtion, He deemed his pro- 


vocation to be great; and on that 
account, we ſuppoſe, imagined 
himſelt juſtified in the exerciſe of 
uncommon ſeverity. the exulta- 


tion, triumph, and contempt, with 


which the letter-writer treats Dr. 
Prieſtley, is what no man has a 
rizht/to afſume againſt ſuch a diſ- 


tinguiſhed character. However the 
doctor may be thought to be miſ- 


taken in ſome points, his various 
and ſurpriſing labours, in the cauſe 
of cience and literature, will tranſ- 
wit his name with eminent luitre 
to poſterity, when th. criticiſms of 
an iugenious and fpirited, but pe- 
tulant Reviewer, will either be for- 
gotten or totally di ſregarded. 
A Mr. Rowles has publiſhed 
“Remarks on Dr. Prielil-y's Let- 
ters to Dr. Horſley,” the chief ob- 
ject of which is, the doctor's opi- 
nion concerning the materiality of 
the living priteiple in man. Mr. 
Row les maintains the immateriality 
ot the ſoul, and endeavours to ex- 
poſe the ab urdity of the contrary 
doctrine, by calling wit and hu- 
mour to his aid, as well as reaſon 
and Scripture ; but he is not very 
expert in the management of an 
of theſe different weapons, He is 
an advocate, likewiſe, for certain 
points of orthodoxy, which ſome 
of Dr. Prieſtley's warmeſt admirers 
will eſteem of much more doubtful 
diſputation, Whether Mr, Rowles 
be right or wrong in his * 
e 
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he will ſcarcely be eſteemed of con- 
fequence enough to merit particular 
Notice, 

Mr. Wakefield's “ Enquiry into 
the Opinions of the Chriſlian Wri- 
ters of the three frit Centuries con- 
cerning the Yerſon of Chriſt,” is 
an original work upon the ſubject ; 
and has no reference to the diſputes 
carried on between Dr. Prieſtley 
and his antagoniſts. Dr. Prieiiley, 
at the ſame time, cannot be ani- 
mated with greater zeal than the 
preſent author 1s. to demolith the 
ſyſtem of the pre- exiſtence and di- 
vinity of our Saviour In tne in- 
troduction to his pertormance, Mr. 


Waketieid endeavours t: ſhew, fixit, 


that the doctr ne of a Trinity in 


Unity is not mentioned, or im- 


Plicd in the Cid Teitament ; and, 
Jecondly, that the Holy Spirit was 
not ſuppoſed to be diſtinct from 
God himſelf, either by the ancient 

ws or by the apoſtles; nor is he 

ken of as a diſtinct perſon either 
in the Old or New Teſtament, 
The Enquiry itſelf is divided into 
three parts. The firſt is deſigned 
to prove, that Jeſus Chriſt is not 
ſpoken or conceived of as the ſu- 


preme God of Chriſtians by the 


evangeliſts, whoſe opinions are par- 
ticularly examined according to the 
order in which they ſtand in the 
canon, The . part is em- 
ployed in examining the epi'tolary 
writers of the New 'Teitament ; 
and the third conſiders the opinions 
of the apoſtolical fathers, Barna- 
bas, Hermas, Clement, Ignatius 
and Polycarp, relating to the per- 
ſon of Chriſt. Under theſe ſeve- 
ral heads Mr. Wakefield diſplays 

reat extent of learning, and no 
Call portion of critical diſcern- 
ment. He 1s a conſummate maſ- 


ter of the Greek language, and 


deeply converſant in Grecian lite- 


mature; nor is he inſenſible of his 


excellence in theſe reſpedts, 
the truth and — 2 he 
cauſe in which he is engaged he 
has the mot perfect confidence, 
We have formerly had occaſion 
to blame Mr. Wakefield for gir. 
ing way to a dogmatical and pe- 
tulant ſpirit; and we are ſorry to 
obſerve that he is ſtill too much 
actuated by the ſame ſpirit, Why 
ſhould he continue to 1njure 
his reputation, and leſſen the 
eſteem of mankind, by indulging 
the ebullitions of arrogance and 
conceit, when, if he would unite 
modeſty with dignity, he is ſo well 
capable of ſuſtuining an illuſtrious 
ſtation in the republic of letiers ? 
Two volumes more will probably 
be necellary to complete the au- 
thor's deſign. 

„ A Friendly Dialogue, between 
a common Unitarian Chriiitan and 
an Athanaſian,“' is a republication, 
with. very conſiderable alterations, 
of a tract formerly printed by Mr. 
Hopkins. Ihe alterations chiefly 
conſiſt in the excluſion of ſuck 
pailages as were favourable to the 
Arian ſyſtem, and are intended to 
render the piece more ſtrictly Uni. 
tarian, in the Socinian ſenſe of the 
word. They have not been made 
by the original author, but by the 

reſent editor, whom we believe to 
Dr. Diſney. The Chriſtian 
temper with which this pamphlet 
is written will be pleaſing to every 
candid and liberal mind, 

Mr. Towgood's „ Grounds of 
Faith in Jeſus Chriſt briefly ſtated, 
and ſhewn to be a ſolid Foundation 
for Peace and joy unſpeakable,” is 
the final production of a gentleman 
of great note among the Proteſtant 
Ditſenters, and who has been the 
prime advocate during part of the 
preſent century, for their ſepara 
tion from the eſtabliſhed church. 
Being now conſiderably abovecighty 

years 


rears of age, and having quitted his 
zaforal office, which he had long 
ſtained, in the city of Exeter, 
zich the higheſt reputation, he here 
tikes leave of his pevple, with the 
armelt ſentiments and expreſſions 
of gratitude and affection, and offers 
them his paternal advice. The pie · 
, zeal, and candour with which 
lis performance is animated, will 
te edifying to every reader, and can- 
dot fail of being particularly felt by 
thoſe to whom at is more immedi- 
rely addrefied, We do not concur 
with the worthy writer in every 
point of doctrine; but we ſhould 
eteem ourſelves ill. employed, were 
xe te ſpend our time in criticiſms 
on a tract which is in general ſo ex- 
tellent, and which diſplays ſo pious 
and benevolent a ſpirit, 

To Mr. Pike's “Forms for Pub- 
lie Devotions,” we have not been 
ale to pay a very peculiar atten- 
tion. They were intended for Lan- 
caſter Chapel, and were uſed there 
for a little time; but the plan, we 
ne informed, did not ſucceed. It 


evident, from the author's pre- 


face, and from the body of the 
work, that he differs confiderably in 
opinion from Mr. Lindſey ; his 
ſentiments approaching more near- 
ly, though not entirely, to the com- 
mon ſtandard of orthodoxy. For 
the ſake of variety, the devotiona] 
ervices are four in number. The 
prayers appear to be drawn up with 
— ler dufgeſa, and manifeſt a 
truly Chriſtian temper. From the 
accuracy and confuſion with re- 
rard to punctuation, which may be 
Nef in the dedication and the 
preface, we imagine that Mr. Pike 
ba young man, or at leaſt a young 
writer, who is not. yet ſufficiently 
rerled in the mechanical parts of 
compoſition. ' 

The long and frequently difputed 


Ueltiog concerning Infant Baptiſm 
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has been lately, in ſome degree, re- 
vived. Mr. Matthew Henry, the 
Expoſitor, an eminent Nonconfor- 
miſt Miniſter in the beginning of 
the preſent century, and whoſe 
works are held in high eſteem, not 
only by numbers.of the Diſſenters, 
but among many pious perſons of 
other denominations, left behiad 
him a large © Treatiſe on Baptiſm," 
drawn up trom ancient writers with 
roo care and labour, fairly traa- 
cribed with his own hand, and 
ready for the preſs. The manu» 
ſcript, after having laio ſeventy 
— in obſcurity, has at length 

en put into the hands of Mr. 
Thomas Robins, ſome time ſince 
Divinity tutor in the Diſſenting 
academy at Daventry, who has been 
prevailed upon to undertake the 
abridgment of the former part of 
the treatiſe, and the reviſal of the 


-whole, in order to its publication 


in a ſize and form moſt likely to be 
acceptable and uſeful. - I his taſk 
has been executed with no ſmall de- 
gree of labour. Mr. Kobins has 


contracted the controverſial diviſion 


of the work into leſs than a fourth 
— ot its original extent; and he 

as endeavoured to abridge the 
practical reflections without deſtroy- 
ing the ſymmetry, ſpirit, and popu- 
larity of the whole. The ſeven 
chapters into which this perform- 
ance is divided, have the tollowing 
titles.“ The Nature of Baptiſm ;*” 
„The Subjects of Baptiſm ;" „It's 
Necellity and Efficacy; Of the 
Cireamſtances of its Adminiſtra- 
tion;“ „Ot the practical Improve- 


ment of our own Baptiſm ;** „Di- 
rections to Parents concerning that 


of their Children ;*” „Directions 


what to do when we are preſent 
where the Ordinance of Baptiſm is 


adminiſtered. Any production of 
ſo popul a writer as Mr. Henry 


will bad a number of readers, eſpe- 


cally 
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cially among thoſe who concur 
with- the author in the general 
ſtrain of bis theological ſentiments. 
A publication of fuch' conſe- 
quence, and originally proceeding 
from ſo eminent a hand, hath awa- 
kened the zeal of the Anti-Pædo- 
baptiſts. Mr. Jenkins hath at- 
tacked it with vigour, in a pamph- 
let, entitled, The Inconliſtency 
of Infant ſprinkling with Chriſian 
Baptiſm, with religious Uſefulneſs, 
and with Salvation by Chriſt alone.” 
From this t tle, it is apparent how 
ardent Mr. enbins is for the cauſe 
he hath eſpouſed. The points he 
maintains, in fix letters to the edi- 
tor of Mr. Henry's Treatiſe, are, 
that what is called Infant Baptiſm 
is totally incompatible with the na- 
ture, defign, and end of Baptiſm, 
conſidered as a moral inſtitution; 
that it is no leſs inconſiſtent with 
the explicit deſignation of the or- 
:dinance, as particularly delincated 
in Scripture; that there is no pre- 
cept to enforce, and no example to 
illuſtrate the practice; that it is 
both uſeleſs, and of dangerous ten- 
dency ; and that immerſion is the 
only ſcriptural mode of baptiſm. 
The injurious reflections caſt upon 
immerſion by Mr. Henry are 
ftrongly animadverted upon C the 
preſent writer; and, indeed, we are 
ſurprized that the propriety of ſup- 
1 them did not occur to Mr. 

obins. | 
A Mr. Richards is ſo full of zeal 


and if he had been leſs under the 


principles. 


a Mr. Carter. We have had no 
leiſure to attend to their diſputes. 
Mr. Booth, in his | edobap- 
tiſm. examined, on the Principles, 
Conceſſions, and Reaſonings of the 
moſt learned Paedobaptitts,” hath 
thewn that he is a powerful advo- 
cate for the practice of adult hap- 
tiſm. He has entered deeply into 
the ſubject; and, froma veryexten- 
five reading, has collected together 
a large number of paſſages, wherein 
the friends of Infant Baptiſm have, 
in one form or other, given up the 
arguments on which it 4s founded, 
he advantage which Mr. . Booth 
believes himfelf to have gained, is 
__ by him with great vigour; 
ut we ſhould have been much be- 
ter pleaſed with him if he had con- 
ducted his attack with leſs ſeverity, 


influence of narrow and bigotted 


In this and the preceding year, 
there has been a Night revival of 
the controverſy - between the 
Church of England and the Prote 
{tant Difienters. Mr. Newton, 
clergyman in the metropolis, of 
Methodiitical caſt, wrote, in 178: 
a Tract, entitled, “ Apologia, 
which was intended to vindicate hi 6 
quitting. the Nonconformilts, wil” 1. 
whom he had originally been 1 
communion, and his receiving ho |. 
ly orders according to the eſtablilk 
ed forms.” This pamphlet, being i 
out of the ordinary courſe of ou 


: againſt the 2 of Infant Bap- reading, entirely eſcaped our notic 85 

-tiſin, or Infant Sprinkling, as he at the time of its publication; but s . 

and writers of the ſame ſtamp chooſe have lince heard that it excited ni” I 

to call it, that he makes it the prime ſmall degree of attention among m | 7 

object of his animadverſion and ſa- Calviniſtical Diſſenters, and that WW cr 

tire, in his © Hiſtory of Antichriſt, was deemed a formidable attac N 

or Free Thoughts on the Corrup- upon them. 2 it \ the 

| tions of Chriitianity.” This au- been thought worthy o 445 A 

j thor has, likewiſe, been engaged in lar anſwer ; and this hath * of 
4 i ; . . . . . "(te 

| * controverſy upon the ſubject with given to it by a Diſſenting mini „ 
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we believe of ſome eminence, in 
« An Apology, and a Shield for 
proteſlant Diſſenters, in theſe Times 
of Inſtability and Miſrepreſenta- 
tion.” There is ſomething of a 

uaintneſs in this title, which does 
not entirely meet with our appro- 
bation ; but the work itſelf is the 
production of a ſenſible man, who 
b well n with the ſubject 
upon which he writes, and who, we 
doubt not, will be configered .s 
having, performed a ſignal piece of 
ſervice to that part of the Noncon- 


ſormius, for whom it was more im- 


mediately deſigned. Neither Mr. 
Newton nor bis anſwerer haye 
wholly abſlaĩned from expreſſions 
of ſeverity, which might better have 
been ſpared. | . 

© The Directions for the Student 


in Theology“ come from a writer 


who is well qualified for giving 
theological adfice. 


gint ; Homer, Jeſiod, and ſome 


other principal clafſics ; Prideaux's 


Connection, Wilkins's Natural Re- 
ligion, Clarke's. Diſcourſes on the 
ſame ſubject, Lardner's Credibility, 
and Biſhop Newcome's Life of 
. Chriſt ; the ſtudy of the Hebrew 
Language, without points; a cri- 
tical ſtudy of the four Goſpels, of 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, and of the 
Epiſtles ; - the Works of Joſephus ; 
the Fathers of the firſt, ſecond, and 
third, centuries; 'the Chaldee, Sy- 
rac, and other oriental langua- 
ges. A perſon; may undoubtedly 
be a good and uſeful miniſter of the 
| Goſpel without ſach an extent of 
critical knowledge: but ſome de- 
gree of it he ought to acquire; and 
che more he is poſſeſſed of it, the 
more will he deſerve the character 
of a ſcribe well inſtructed in the 
myſteries of the kingdom ot Hea- 
ven. | 


be able to anſwer. 
witch the teſtimony of gratitude and 
reſpect, which Mr. Whart n has 
paid to the moral character of the 


The objects 
of his recommendation are, the 
Greek Teſtament and the Septua- | 


a The writer of „A Letter to the 


Roman Catholics of the Ciry of 
Worceſter, from the late Chaplain 
of that Society,“ is a Mr. Whar- 


ton, who here ſtates the motives 
which induced him to relinquiſh 
their communion, an ty become a 


member of the Froteſtant Church. 
his pamphlet was originally print- 


ed at Philadelphia; but ſome copies 
of it which were ſent over to the 
author's friends in England, 1 


ing been ſuppreſſed from a princi- 
ple of bigotry, he has thought pro- 
per to republiſh it 2 The 


reaſons he has aſſigned for quitting 


the church of Rome are ſuch as the 
adherents of that church will never 


We are pleafed 


Jeſuits, among whom he was edu- 
cared, Hoſtile as we have ever 
been to the general principles of 


that body of men, and greatly as 


we have deteſſed the conduct of ſe- 
veral individuals among them, eſpe- 
cially in former times, we are firmly 
perſuaded that their late diſſolution 


was preceded by many accuſations 


and charges, which were either 
wholly groundleſs or unjuſtly ex- 
aggerated, The loſs of them, in 
point of claſſical inſtruction, has, 
we believe, been ſenſibly felt in ma- 

ny Popiſn countries, 2 
We forgot to mention, in its pro- 
per place, Mr. E. W. Whitaker's 
Diſſertation on the Prophecies re- 
lating to the final Reſtoration of 
the fers. The poſition maintain- 
ed by the author is, that the Jews 
will be finally reſtored to their own 
country, where they will ſee a long 
age of proſperity, under the protec- 
tion of God and his Chriſt, If Mr. 
Whitaker had been more exact and 
critical in his diſcrimination of the 
various predictions which he has 
collected 
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collected together, he might have 
afforded greater ſatis faction to judi - 
cious readers. | 


The Sermons in general of 1784, 
do not make fo diſtinguiſhed a 1 
gure as thoſe of the preceding year; 
nor do they admit of being ſo com- 
modiouſly divided into ſuch as were 
written by the divines of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, and ſuch as came 
from the hands. of proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters. We ſhall, therefore, take 


them as they occur, which, for the 
moſt part, will be in the order of 
publication. Dr. Henry Hunter 


as printed another volume of his 
« Sacred Biography,” containing 
eighteen diſcourſes on the hiſtory 
of Iſaac, Jacob, Joſeph, and Moſes. 
On the character of theſe diſcourſes 
there is the leſs occaſion to ſpeak, 
as in our laſt Regiſter we were call- 


ed upon to deliver our ſentiments 
- concerning the ingenious author, 


We then gave teſtimony to the per- 
ſpicuity, force, and ſpirit, with 


" which he writes, and to the uſeful- 
. neſs and popularity of his deſign. 


The ſame tribute of approbation is 
due to the preſent volume. 

Mr. Percival Stockdale, who is 
known to the world in the character 
of a poet and critic, as well as of a 
divine, has publiſhed “ Sermons 


on important and intereſting Sub- 


jects.” The praiſe of ingenuity 
and vivacity will never be denied to 


this author, and the tendency of his 
_ diſcourſes is moral, practical, and 
uſeful. At the ſame time, he in- 


dulges to ſome eccentricities in his 


mode of writing, which every read- 


er may not approve, but which he 


himſelf probably regards as likely 


to add to the ſpirit and acceptance 
of his compolitions. Should he 


Change his ſentiments upon this 


head, what ſome perſons eſteem as 
faults will 6afily be avoided, 


Mr. Robinſon of Cambti 

at length completed, in 156 has 
lumes, his. tranſlation of Saurin's 
Sermons, On Monfieur Saiftin'; 
literary character, as it is alræady ſo 
well known to moſt of our reader 
we need not ex patiate. That te 
was a moſt eminent preacher, that 
he poſſeſſed great elegance and great 
eloquence will not be diſputed, St. 
veral of his diſcourſes riſe to a hig 
degree of excellence, and many paſ- 
ſages in them are very ſtrixing aud 
ſublime. But whilſt we- fiücerehy 
join in all this applauſe, we mult he 
indulged in ſaying, that they are not 
in every reſpect exactly ſuited to out 
taſte, Indeed, we never met with 
any French ſermons that fully com- 
_ with a genuine Engliſh un- 
erſtanding. Amidſt a variety o 
admirable and brillian ſtrokes, there 
is uſually ſomething in them of falle 
refinement or extravagance, at 
which ſound judgment recoils. Ir 
Saurin we ate not always fatished 
either with his ſentiments or me 
thod. Howeyer, , we rejoice that 
Mr. Robinſon has put him into the 
power of thoſe who were not ac 
uainted with the. original - And 
think that herein he has performe! 
an important ſervice to the Fane 
practical Chriſtianity. The valu 
of the preſent publication is nat 
little enhanced by the trauſlator 
ſketch of the ſtate of religion, it 
France till the revocation of th 
edit of Nantz, by his memoirs 
Monſieur Saurin's life, and by a 
prefaces to the different volumes. 
The third. volume of Dr. Walk 
er's practical Sermons is a poſthy 
mous publication. The dodo 
who died in 1783, was one of ib 
miniſters of the High Church 
Edinburgh, and a colleague wil 
Dr. Blair. To the elegancies at 
refinements of compoſition, © 
which the latter gentleman has 0 
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Nued fo much reputation, our au- 
dor never arrived. But he is ſaid 


o hare been ſuperior to his partner 


ö © 2 natural, unaffeded, and grace- 
k ul delivery. J he diſcourſes now 
0 


publiſiied are well calculated for the 
general edification of Chriſtian 
readers. | 

Of Downes's © Sermons on va- 
nous Subjects,” we can only ſpeak 


e from the info; mation of others. 
rb BN The character given of thein 1s, 
s that they are written in a perſpicu- 
0 


ous fiyle, that they are adapted to 
common capacities, and that they 
ue fitted to promote real religion. 
Mr. White's Sermons, contain— 
ug a view of Chriſtianity and Ma- 
bomctanifm, in their hiſtory, the r 
evidence, and their effects, conſti- 
mme the prime publication of the 
year, in that ſpecies of compoſition 
m which we are now treating. 
They were preached betore the Uni- 
rerſity of Oxford, at the lectu:e 
funded by Mr. Bampton, and have 
contferred peculiar glory on that in- 
ſution. Mr. White was very 
happy in choofing for his ſubject a 
compariſon between Chriſtianity 
md Mahometaniſm, being a fubject 
curious and important in itſelf, and 
wich he was eminently qualified to 
manage, by his knowledge of ori- 
natal literature, of which he had al- 
rady afforded ſeveral ſtriking proofs 
o the public, and thereby teilified 
bo ably he ſuſtains the character 
Archbiſhop Laud's profeſſor of 
Arabic, The diſcourſes, which are 
great length, are nine in number. 
The firſt opens the plan; the ſe- 
end confiders the hiſtory of Ma- 
lometaniſm, and the third that of 
Chriſtianity ; in the fourth the cha- 
utter of Mahomet is diſplayed, and 
te fifth deſcribes the life and cha- 
iter of Chriſt ; the ſixth and ſe- 
enth relate to the external evt- 
ace of the Mahpmetan and Chriſ- 
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tian Religions; in the eighth, the 
internal evidences of theſe to re- 
ligions are compared; and the ninth 
repreſents the contrary effects of 
Mahometaniſm and Chriſtianity. 
Theſe ſeveral topics are diſcuſſed 
with eminent ability; and the con- 
traſt which is drawn between the 
character of the Arabian Prophet 
and the character of our Saviour is 
admirably conducted. Mr. White 
is entitled to great praiſe, not only 
for his ſentiments and his reaſoning, 
but alſo for his language. The 
compoſition is highly poliſhed, the 
periods are fifely turned and round- 
ed, and ſtrength and ſplendour are 
combined with elegance of ſtyle. 
If our ingenious and learned pro- 
feſſor had treated on his ſubject 
w thout ever introducing any of the 
myſterious and diſputable doctrines, 
concerning which the moſt upright 
and zealous friends of revelation 
widely differ, his work would have 
been more valuable, and more fitted 
to be handed down with approba- 
tion to poſterity, No temporary 
or extraneous matter thould have 
been admitted into ſuch a work, It 
ſhould have contained nothing that 
ſavours of particular ſyſtems, no- 
thing but what relates to our com- 
mon Chriſtianity, and the different 
kinds of evidence on which. the 
Goſpel and the Alcotan are found- 
ed. We cannot help informing 
our readers of the ſucceſs which has 
attended Mr. White's Sermons, 
Notwithſtanding their length, when 
he preached them before the Univer- 
fity of Oxford, St. Mary's Church 
was prodigiouſly crowded, An edi- 
tion ef a thouſand copies was ſpeedi- 
ly fold. A ſecond impreſſion of two 
thoufarid has been printed, and 
meets with a very rapid ſale, The 
author has acquired both honour 
and profit; and we doubt not but 


that be will receive ſome mark of 


P favour 
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favour from the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, for the ſervice he has 
don to tue Chriſtian cauſe, 

1 hough the ſingle termons of the 
year have been very numerous, and 
many of them appear to be excel- 
lent, it doth not comport with our 
plan to give them a di'.inct conſide- 
ration, If ve take the liberty of 
mentioning a few of them in a more 
particular manner, this, it i, hoped, 
will not be regarded as done with 
a deſign of diſparaging the reſt : 
nothing can be farther from our 
view. No one will be off nded 
with our paying a peculia atten- 
tion to the ſermon preached by r. 
Watſon, Liſhop of andaff, before 
the Lords Spi:itual and Temporal, 


in the Abby hurch of Wettmin- 


ſter, on the th of january, 1784. 
T: is a maſt ily diſcourie on divine 
p"ovidence, and is the reſult of 
wiſdom, pinioiophy, and piety. 
Such thirtieth of January Sermons 
are not the production of every di- 
vine, or of eve y biſhop, 


Mr. Pechard's „“ - i-ty, Benevo- 


lence, and oyalty recommended,“ 
a diſcourſe prea. hed before the 
Univerbty of Cambridge, on the 
ſame day, is worth» of the repura- 
tion tae autor has obtained by his 
former compoſitions, which, though 
not numerous, are valuable, and all 
of which are calculued to ſupport 
the cauſe of C..riitian liberty and 
rational religion. \Ve are ſorry to 
find it declared by the worthy au- 
thor, that the committing the pre- 
ſent ſermon to the preſs will in all 
probability he the laſt public act of 
his life. The courie of nature, his 
advance in years, tL2 indications 
which he perceives of declining 
ſtrength, all, he ſays, indicate to 
him that his continuance cannot be 
of long duration. He has our with- 
es that he may, for years to come, 
be able to carry on the good deligns 
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to which his time and his fludie 
have always been devoted, 

Twouther fingle Sermons, which 
from the ſpirit, ability, and learning 
with Which they are written, are 
eutitled to diſlingu:thed notice 
were both by them delivered or 
occahon of the primary viſitatior 
of the Biſhop of Norach. Th 
firſt was preached in the cathedr; 
church of that city, by Mr. Howes 
and the ſecond ac Bury St. Ed 
munds, by Mr. Derby, Mr 
Howes is underſtood to be th 
wr.ter of a valuable publication 
entitled “ Critical Obſervatioo 
upon Authors, ancient and mo 
dern,“ which came out occafional| 
in numbers, and have been fince 
collected together. 

The appointment of a day « 
public thankſyiving, on account 0 
the late peace gave riſe, of courſe 
to the appearance of a number 6 


Sermons from the preſs, Of thei 4 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed that came Y 
from the divines of the Eſtablibe . h. 


Church ſeem to have been the Bil... 
ſhop of St. David's before thi 
t.ouſe of Lords, Dr. Prettyman' 
betore the Houſe of Commons, and 


Dr. Burnaby's at Greenwich... 
Among the Diſſenters the diicourſ,;;. 
of Mr. Walker at Noitingham, an lee 
ot Mr. Capye, at York, claim th; ., 
pre-eminence. Both heſe diſco :.;- 


les _—_ a great fulneſs of ſent 
ment ad an UNCOMMON energy 0 
expreſſion. The authors of then 
have more than once before app 
ed betore the public on occation 0 
the American war, to which the 
were zealous enemies, having bee de 
diſſatisfied both with the princip| 
and the policy en wuich that wa 
was conducted. f 
Under the head of Metaphylica 
publications, the firit place is 1 
doubtedly due to Lord * 
Th 


This gentleman hath preſented to the 
earned world the third vol me of his 
„Ancient Metaphy ſics, containing 
i: {ior} and t hiloſophs of Men; 
of with a preface, contfining the Hiſ- 
cc i. of Antient Philoſophy, both in 
ou ;oticnt and later Times.“ Three 
on rtations are alſo annexed, u;on 
no jc following ſubjects : 1. Confir- 
ral „tions and i luſtrations of what 
been ſaſd in tre preceding vo- 
uncs upon the ſubject of the prin- 
oples of Sir Iſaac Newton s Altro- 
pmy. 2. An enquiry into the 
pin. iple of the motion of 1.*.lics 
worganized, 3. The difference 
ber en man and brute farther llu— 


il ta*ts and obfervati-1ns concerving 
the Ouran utang and Peter the 
ri d bay. The preſent work is di- 


which conſideis the ſeveral ſubſtan- 
es of which man 1s compoſed, and 
co pucticularly the vegetable part of 
me 


us co1 potion ; and the ſecond, 
which includes almoſt the whole of 
he volume, treats on the animal 
jart of the compoſition of man. 
Our opinion concerning the charac- 
ter of this writer was g:ven, ſome- 
Khat a! large, in our Arnu.l Re 

filter or 17593; and we adhere to 
lie el mute which was then formed 
V us of his intellectual and lite- 
ary talents. "The volume before 
is entitled to the ſame approba- 
lon and the fame cenſure which 
hre been beſtowed by the moſt ju- 
Ccious critics on the preceding vo- 
mes. Sorry we are to (ay, that 
be cenfure muſt far exceed th- ap- 
roation of the work now publiſh- 
Tie pr: face, containing the hiſ- 
wy of Ane ent Philoſophy, is the 
dot inſtructive and entertaining 
ut. At the ſame time, it is by no 
draus unexceptiona'le, as our 
aders will eafily judge, when 
ey are informed that Lord Mon- 


fated and explained, with addition- 


rided into two books, the firſt of 
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boddo believes Pythagoras to have 
been ſomething between God and 
Man, a. ſuperior intelligence inha- 
bitiag ſuch a body as ours. | hat 
hi- lordſhip has read a great deil of 
Greek Philoſophy, cannot be de- 
nied ; and when he ſimply contiines 
h mſ If to hiftorical facts, in his ac- 
count of the principles and fyſtems 
of the ancient Metaphyucians, he 
merits attention. Bur his extra- 
gant applauſe of them, and his bi- 
goted adherence to their diſtine- 
tions muit be condemned. Indeed, 
we ſcar.ely ever met with an in- 
ltlance in which learning was more 
ci mpletely divorced from good 
ſenſe, "The author's abſurdities 
are ſurpr fing, and his credulity 
highly ridiculous. We ha! a de- 
fivn ot 11.ſe- ting, in the miſcellane- 
ous depar ment of our Regiſter, 
what he hath advanced concerning 
the varieties of men. But the paſ- 
fave is ſo riſible, that we were ap- 

rehenſive our eaders would not 
imagine that we were exhibiting 
the ſerious opinions of the writer. 
The extra would have loo ed 
like an attempt at wit and humour, 
which was certainly no part of 
Lord Monboddo's intention. 80 
far are we from being enemies to 
the ancient philoſophe's, that we 
have a fincere veneration for them, 
with them to be cloſely ſtudied, and 
are perſuaded that excellent uſe 
may be mide of their works But 
may not all this be done with ut 
idolizing them, without thinking 
that they, and they alone, pene- 
trated into the whole of truth ? 
May not all this be done without 
neglecting and deſpiſing the ditco- 
veries and reaſonings of the mo- 
derns? A real admira'ion of the 
ancients is perfectly conſiſſent with 
paying the proper tribute of re ſpect 
to the wi dom and ſcience ef later 
ages. Lord Monboddo ſeems to 

1 hope 
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hope that the Ariſtotelian philoſo- 
phy will again become predomi- 
ment in England. It may, per- 
haps, be cheriſhed by a few inge- 
nious men, with a view of attain- 
ing ſome theological purpoſes : but 
the dominion of the ichool-men, to 
avy great degree of extent, 1s over, 
It cannot ſtand againſt the keen at- 
tacks of liberal and. philoſophical 
enquiry, Ancient and modern li- 
terature, we truſt, will go hand in 
band together, and be accompanied 
with that good ſenſe, of the want of 


-which our author has ſet us a de- 


plorable example. During a viſit 


which he lately made to London, 


an inſtance of his ſupreme contempt 
for the moſt eminent writers of this 
age appeared in a large company 
where we happened to be preſent. 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon being the ſub- 


ject of converſation, Lord Mon- 


boddo aſſerted that his name would 
ſoon die. For our parts, we do not 
regard the memory of Dr. Johnſon 
with that idolatrous adoration which 
has recently been paid to it by ſome 
of his fond admirers. We think 
thit he was narrow and contracted 
in his religious and political ſenti- 
ments, and that his works have their 
faults as well as their excellencies. 
Nevertheleſs, it would be the reſult 
of the moſt contemptible 1gnorance, 
or the moſt contemptihle bigotry, 
to ſay that he 1s not a great and . 
ſtinguiſhed writer, who hus reflect- 
ed honour on his age and country, 
His Dictionary, his Rambler, his 
Raſſelas, his Imitations of ſuvenal, 


his Lives of the Poets, will always 


aſſert his claim to that character. 
Theſe productions of Dr. Johnſon 
will be read with improvement and 
applauſe, when Lord Mouboddo's 
volumes of Ancient Metaphyhcs 
are conſigned to the duſt of libra- 
ries, . This we apprehend to be a 
fate which ſpeedily awaits them. 


However, we do not deny th 
may uſefully be conſult m—_ ſt 
ſtorical repoſitory of the doctrines MY © 
the Grecian Philoſophy, whilſt h “ 
concluſions drawn from them, ad 
the pertinacity with which wm he 
conciufions are maintained, will be 
totally difiegarded, 00 
An Eſlay on the Immortal ” 
of the Soul.“ is in A reg d. 
Hume. The author lays great ſtreſi © 
on an axiom, admitted by that wi th 
ter, that nature does nothing 1 
vain, Upon this principle our ef ki 
ſayi ⁊ concludes, that ſhe would no 
have given us an unbounded lo 
for happineſs, together with idea "* 
of all kinds and degrees of happi 
neſs, if ſuch happineſs and degree 
of happineſs did not exiſt, or were 
not attainable, We imagine that * 
this mode of reaſoning may appear 
inconcluſive to ſome who are fi 5 
from agreeing with Mr. Hume in 
his infidelity. At the ſame-time 
we receive pleaſure from every at [ 
tempt to prove that the doctrine of ohy 
a future ſtate is conformable to thi © 
beſt dictates of the human mind, WI”? 
There is no ſubject on which Mr lp 


Locke was generally thought mor bm! 
completely to have obtained the ad Nat 
vantage, than in his attack upot 11 
innate ideas. So decifive was th Le 


victory, that, when the doctrin athe 
came to be much exploded, tha 
part of the “ Eſſay” concerning 
human underſtauding, which wa 
employed in confuting it, was found 
in conſequence of being deemed n 
longer neceſſary, tedious and di 
agreeable to read, Mr, Locke 
diſcuſſion of the queſtion has, how 
ever, occafionally been animadyert 
ed upon ; and we have obſerved 0 
late years, eſpecially among the ſen 
timental philoſophers, ſome tenden 
cy to recur to the old ſyſtem, Th 
object is purſued in the © Revie 
of Locke's Denial of innate Ideas. 
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ſt was long ago obſerved by Pro- 
8 ©or Hutcheſon of Glaſgow, that 
ode doctrine of innate ideas is by 
do means neceſſary to the admiſſion 
of innate principles. 
The delign of“ A Plain and 
"MY Conciſe A pology for the Permiſſion 
of Natural and Moral Evils in a 
ae of Trial,“ is pious, judi- 
cous, and uſeful. It is ſufficient, 
the author thinks, to prove that 
erery work of God is perfect in its 
lind, and complete with reſpect to 
is preſent ends and purpoſes ; and 
he endeavours to ſhew that this 
world, as a ſtate of probation, is 
adapted in every view to its ulti- 
"WE nate ob ect. Such ſentiments are 
well calculated to ſilence our com- 
if paints againſt divine Providence, 
and to engage us to ſuſtain with 
ügnity the ſeveral trials ro which 
pur integrity may be expoſed, 


In directing our attention to the 
objects of government and law, we 
th voice in an opportunity of teſtify- 
ing our regard to ſo eminent and 
reſpectable a writer as Dr. Adam 
smith. His 4 Inquiry into the 
Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth 
of Nations,” is one of the beſt 
productions to which this or any 
other country has given birth. We 
entirely agree with the eulogium 


t, that it is a work which will, 
pobably, in future times, be re- 
erred to in political ſcience, as the 
irt juſt and ſyſtematic account, 
tazt has appeared in any language, 
0 the principles of public oeco- 
wny, and the phænomena of com- 
mercial flates. A third edition of 
ths great work in three volumes, 
WMavo, is now publiſhed, and the 
wor hath increaſed its value by 
kreral important additions, which 
ne the retult of cloſe and diligent 
Helligation and reflection. The 


hich has been pronounced upon 
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ſubjects chiefly diſcuſſed, are, the 
State of Commerce between Great 
Britain and France; the Effects of 
the Bounty on Corn ; that on the 
White Herring Fiſhery, and other 
Bounties; the Reſtrictions and Pro- 
hibitions reſpecting the Materials 
of Manufacture, pa ticularly Wool; 
and regulated and joint-ſtock Com- 
—— Under the laſt head, Dr. 

mith has given an Account of the 
Hamburgh, the Ruſſian, the Eaſt- 
land, the Turky, the African, and 
the Eait-India Companies. His 
View of the Hiſtory and Preſent 
State of the Eaſt-India Company, 
is peculiarly inſtructive. For the 
advantage of the purchaſers of the 
two former impreſſions of our au- 
thor's work, the corrections and 
additions are ſeparately printed in 

uarto. 

Wight's “ Inquiry into the Riſe 
and Progreſs of Parliament, chiefly 
in Scotland, and a complete Syſtem 
of the Law concerning the Elections 
of the Repreſentatives from .Scot- 
land to the Parliament of Great 
Britain,“ we have not had leiſure 
to examine with that attention 
which ſo large a publication might 
ſeem to require, We are, how- 
15 competent to declare, that 

by no means agree with him in 
what he has adranced concerning 
the origin and conſtitution of the 
Enyliſh parliament, He eoncurs 
too much with Dr. Brady, a wri- 
ter, who, though able, learned, 
and indufirious, was hindered by 
his narrow principles, and intereſt+ 
ed views, from examining the ſub- 
jet with due impartiality. We 
have obſerved, with diſſatisfaction, 
that the generality of North Bri- 
tiſh writers reſt principally upon 
Brady as an authority, though 
his errors and miſrepreſentations 
have ſo often been expoſed, by 
men whoſe knowledge and litera- 
75 ture 
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ture entitle them to a careful pe- 


ruſal. Dr. Gilbert tuart is an 
eminent exceptica to the cenſure 
we have paſſed upon ſome of his 
c:untrymen, Witch the rite and 
progreſs ot the parliament of Scut- 
land, we are not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted to give a decided opi— 
nion from our own origina in- 
quiries. But the ſentiments upon 
that hca! which we have derived 
fr m an attentive reading of Dr. 
Gilbert Stuzrt's various and im- 
portant works, can only be eradt- 
cated by itronger evidences than 
have yet fallen under our inſpec- 
tion. Whatever may be thought 
of Mr. Wight's determinations as 
an antiquary, we underſtand that 
the proteſiional part ot his perform- 
ance is entitled to the higheſt 
praifes. His fyitem of the law 
conchrning the elections of the 
re preſentatives from Scotland to the 
parliament cf Great Britain is com- 
plete, ard cannct fa:l of eminently 
conducins io the purpoſes for 
which it is more immedi. tely in- 
tended. 
je grand queſtion concerning 
the n-ccllity and expediency of a 
reform in parliament, tas been 
ca ried on in various publicat ons. 
Mr. Same jenyns, who alu ys 
write with elegance and vivacity, 
and ſometimes with wit, and who 
uſually employ: theſe qualities in 
oppy'in to the beff intereits of 
man! in, has atumed the pen on 
the preſent occaſion. in a ſhort 
truct, entiti-d « Thoughts on a 
'arl ai ay Reform,“ he has 
en -ewhole matter as abſurd, 
riHiculous, and impracticable, and 
es to dread nothing ſo much as 
- »/2p:nd nt houle of commons. 
er defefiive Mr. jenyns 
© in arguinent, the ſpirit of 
© mp olitions never permits them 
© n to that contempt which 
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diſdains a reply. Accordingly, his 
pamphlet was ſoon tollowel by 
«© Some other Thoughts on a Par. 
liamentary Reform,” and by « An 
4niwer to Thoughts on a Parlia. 
mentary Reform.” Major Cart 
wrigl:t, the frenuous advocate for 
equal an4 univerſal repreſentation, 
has appeared with great vigour in 
the controverſy, His „ Internal 
Evidence, or, An Inquiry how far 
Truth and the Chriuian Keligion 
have been conſulted by the Au- 
thor of Thoughts on a Parlia- 
mentary Reform.“ is directed to 
three points. Firſt, the major de- 
lineates the character of the author 
of the Chriſtian Religion, and 
the character of the author of 


„ Thoughts on a Parliamentary þ: 
Reform.” Secondly, he ſtates the in 
end propoſed to himſelf by each 

of thole authors; and la'tly, the 4 
means which each has employed i 
promote the end in view. Though ty 
we cannot mention ever publica) bu 
tion upon the ſubject, we muſt nol an 
omit “ An Eſſay on Parliamentary rig 
Repreſentation, and the Magiitra led 
cics of our Boroughs Royal; ſhew ar 
ing, that the Abuſes at preſenſ een 
complained of reſpecting both u 
are late Deviations from our Con by 
ſtitution, as well as from common br. 
Senſe; and the Neceflity of « 
ſpeedy Reform.” I his tract, which in 
has a particular reference to th Li. 
ſtate of Scotland, is the reſult 0 Wa 
deep enquiry, and will carry con by 
vicuon with it to the diſcerning «h1 
and impartial reader. Upon ta 
whole, the opinion that a reforſ d 
of parliament is in ſome degree ct 
nec ſſary, though it produces nl ind: 
violent agitation in the publi_hl tut 
mind, ſeems gradually to be ga de 
ing ground, and may in time "tic 
productive of confiderable effect the 
Unleſs ſuch an opinion had o bre 
tained an extenſive ipread, it wou l. 


ſcarce! 
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farcely have been ſupported by a 
prime miniller. Whatever the de- 
daimers againit innovation may aſ- 
ft, the improved and improving 
fate of ſociety will require cor- 
reſpondent alterations. When evils 
xe deeply felt, they muſt be reme- 
died, or worſe conſequences enſue. 
In fit, the introduction of the 
Chritian religion, the efabliſh- 
ment of it by the emperor Con- 
fautine, the reception of it in this 
country, the Kerormation in Ger- 
many, the eformation in England, 
the Revolution, in ſhort, the eve- 
reral additions chat have been 
made, trom time to time, to the 
reliviou;, the civil, the commer- 
cal advantages of munkind, all 
have ariſen from the doet:ine of 
innovation. | 

The trial of the dean of St. 
Aſaph was a very important event 
with e guard to conſtitutional liber- 
ty, The reſult of it at Shrewſ- 
bury was an undecifive verdict ; 
an error into which the mo't up- 
noht juries have ſometimes been 
led, when, on the one fide, they 
are unwilling to condemn the de- 
ſendant in a criminal proſecution, 
and, on the other, are deterred, 
by the poſitivity of the judge, from 
bringing in the direct acquittal of 
* Not guilty,” The affair has 
lnce been heard at the court of 
Ning's-ench, and the proceedings 
want the dean have been quaſhed 
one of thoſe legal ſubtilties 
hich an ingenious magiſtrate can 
ally find out, when he is defirous 
u getting rid of a perplexing 
ule, without a diſavowal of his 
uditrary principles. This matter 
th again brought into agitation 
ne important queſtion concerning 
as right and power of juries. In 
le publications of the trial at 
brew ſbu ry, by Mr. Gurney and 


Ir, Blanchard, the ſpeech of Mr. 


Erſkine, in defence of his client, 


makes a diſtinguiſhed figure. In 
this ſpeech, the able and learned 
advocate has maintained the com- 
petency of the jury to determine 
the whole cauſe before them, as 
combined of law and fact, with a 
perſpicuity, ſpirit, and energy 
which retlect great credit on him- 
ſelf, and are highly ſerviceable to 
the caule of liberty. Mr. Erſkine's 
ob yy for the ſake of bcing ren- 
ered more extenſively beneficial 
to the country, has been ſeparately 
printed. 
he revival of this ſubje& has 
given riſe to other publications, 
the greater part of which belong 
to the year 1785. In 1784, the 
moſt ciffinguiſiied Tract upon the 
ueſtion was Dr, 1 owers's “ Ob- 
ſervations on the Rights and Duty 
of Juries, in Trals for Libels,” 
On thi topic the doctor was pecu- 
liarly qualified to excel, both by 
his principles aud habits of en- 
quiry. It is a point that has long 
engaged his ſtudy, and on which 
he hath formerly bad occaſion to 
deliver his ſentiments. Accord- 
ingly, he hath collected his whole 
ſtreagth in the pamphlet before us, 
and appeared in it to great advan- 
tage. His knowledge of the law 
ot libels is much ſuperior to what 
might have been expected from one 
who is not of the legal profeſſion. 
His acquaintance with the hiſtory 
of P in matters of this 
kind is very extenſive, and ſcarcely 
any thing that relates to the argu- 
ment has eſcaped his notice. We 
ſcruple not to declare, that our 
author has fully eſtabliſhed his doc- 
trine, that it 1s the right and duty 
of jurics to determine both the law 
and the fact, in trials for libels ; 
and he has clearly and ſtrongly 
ſhewn how effential this point. 1s 
to the Hberties of the people. The 
P's - nation, 
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nation, we truſt, will become every 
day more and more enlightened 
upon the ſubject, and jurymen 
more and more courageous in wich- 
ſtanding the encroachments of arbi- 
trary power. It affords us pecu- 
liar pleaſure to find, from conver- 
ſation in the world, that the gen- 
tlemen of the law in general do 
not agree in ſentiment with thoſe 
Judges who are for reſtraining the 
rights and privileges of juries. 
The Letters to a young Noble- 
man, on various Subjects, particu- 
larly on Government and Civil Li- 
berty,“ are ſuppoſed to have been 
written by a peer of the realm, 
whoſe ſon, though not abſolutely 
perverted, had however been ſlag- 
gered by the « ſpecious aud artful 
ublications of ſome over-zealous 
Friends to the. pretended natwal 
rights of man.” The danger of 
ſeduction principally aroſe from 
Dr. Price's publications. To guard 
againſt ſo dreadful an event, the 
noble lord has addreſſed his ſon in 
a ſeries of Letters which conſtitute 
a ſix Shilling volume. Dr. Price's 
principles, in the Opinion of his 
lordſhip, ſap the very foundations 
of the Britiſh government, and ul- 


timately tend to anarchy, rebel- 


lion, and all the evils of popular 
violence and confuſion. It may 
reaſonably be objeRed, on the other 
hand, to the poſitions of the pre- 
ſent author, that they arc tao - ta- 
vourable to prerogative, and too 
hoſtile to the rights of the people, 
to be admitted by any true friend 
to liberty. We cannot, thereforo, 
avoid being ſo wicked as to expreſs 
our ſincere wiſh that the noble wri- 
ter's fon may ſo far reſtrain his 
filial reverence, as not to become a 
convert to his father's reaſcnings. 
Mr. Knox's © View of the Bri- 
tiſh Empire, more eſpecially Scot- 


land, with ſome Propoſals for the 


Improvemeat of that Country 
the Extenſion of 1s Fiſheries, * 
the Relict of the People,” is 3 
publication which merits, and which 
hath excited, no ſmall gegree of 
attention. The author writes with 
an eccentricity of zeal, which does 
honour to ha; heart, and is no dif. 
credit to his underſtanding. Vati- 
ous topics are diicufied by bim, 
but his grand view is directed ta 
the improvement of Scotland, and 
to the forwarding of a more liberal 
ſyſtem of polity with regard to that 
country. His deicr.ption of ' the 
wretched ſtate and treatment of tho 
inhabitants of the Higblands iy 
very ſtriking, and uncom:ronly 
aſfecting. 'e hope that Mr. 
Knox's patriotic and pathetic re- 
preſentations will not be without 
effect, as the affair of the fiſherie: 
ſeems to be taken up with ardour 
in the houſe of commons. 

In our laſt Regiſter, we mention» 
ed the firſt part of Mr. Reeves's 
„ Hitlory of the Engliſh Law.“ 
A ſecond volume 1s now publiſhed, 
and dedicated to lord Mansfield, 
who had expreſſed his approbation 
of the former part. The hiſtory 
is carried on from the beginning of 
the reign of Edward the Second to 
the reign of Henry the Seventh. 
It is to the profeſſion of the Jaw 
that this work is chiefly calculated 
to be acceptable and uſeful, and 
not to general readers. Ihe au: 
thor has in ſome reſpects changed 
his plan, and, we are afraid, has 2 
little rcmitted of his original dil. 
gence. The true apology for him 
we believe is, that he has not met 
with the encouragemet which ſo 
laborious and important an under. 
taking deſerved. _ ' 

« The Law of Simony,” by 
Mr. Cunningham, contains all the 
ſtatutes, caſes at large, arguments, 
reſolutions, and judgments con. 
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ing it, under their proper 
= %g The uſefulneſs of ſuch a 
comp lation, not only to the clergy 
in generale but to all Who have 
any concern whether immediately 
gr remotely, with matters of church 

ferment, is apparent at firſt 
view, What adds peculiarly to 
be ralue of the /preſent publica- 
don, is its giving an ample detail 
of the proceedivgs on the cele- 
brazed cauſe between the biſhop of 
London and Lewis Diſney Ftytche, 
ſq. reſpecting bonds of reſigna- 
ion. 

The author of « Facts fully eſta- 
bliſhed, and ſubmitted to the Con- 
ſderation of both Houſes of Par- 
lament, the Lords of Manors, &c. 
on the Cruelty and Oppreſſion of 
the Game Laws,“ propoſes to ren- 
der the right of killing game as 
beneficial as poſſible to the public, 
by making all perſons who enjoy 
this diſtinction pay for it to the 
fate, Two hundred thouſand 
pounds a year, he thinks, may 
with great eaſe, be drawn from 
this ſource, without producing one 
murmur from the poor, the ma- 
nutacturer, or the merchant. How- 
trer reaſonable ſuch a plan may 
appear, it 18 not probable that the 
narrow views by which country 
gentlemen in general are actuated, 
would permit it to be carried into 
execution, 


The new fituation of North A- 
merica will naturally give riſe to 
the reflections and obſervations of 
ſpeculative men. Thoſe philoſo- 
pers and politicians in particular, 
Who were ardently devoted to the 
americans, and zealous for their 
nde pendeney, will be anxious for 
their welfare, watch over their 
proceedings, and interpoſe their 
091101 and advice, with regard to 
nue future conduct of provinces 


thus recently exalted to the rank 
of ſovercignty and dominion. Of 
this caſt is the abbe de Mably, who, 
in his + Remarks concerning the 
Government and the 'Eaws of the 
United States of America, in Four 
Letters, addreſſed to Mr. Adams, 
has opened the treaſures of his 
political wiſdom. He is very de- 
Urous of aſſiſting the Americans in. 
improving and pertecting their ſyſ- 
tem of government; and for this 
purpoſe hath particularly examin- 
ed the conſtitution and laws of 
Pennſylvania, Maſſachuſers, and 
Georgia. Sometimes his Remarks 


are juit and profound; ſometimes | 


they are dubious; and there are 
caſes in which we are clearly of 
opinion that they are erroneous, 
His advices will not in every in- 
itance be hearkened to, and obey- 
ed, His declamations againſt fo- 
reign commerce will be totally diſ- 
regarded ; and that purity of re« 
pubhcan manners which he recom- 
mends, 1f admired in theory, will 
not be reduced to practice. There 
are certain points in which the A- 
mericans will be juſtified in reject- 
ing his counſel. His ideas are too 
tavourable to ariſtocracy, and his 
ſentiments concerning religion and 
religious liberty remarkably crude 
and indigeſted. On the whole, we 
have not read this performance 
with any extraordinary degree of 
ſatisfaction, We found ourſelves 
wearied before we came to the end 
of it; and we eſteem. it much infe- 
rior, both in point of inſtruction 
and entertainment, to the abbe's 
Dialogues on Hiltory. 

When we come to Dr. Price's 
* Obſervations on the Importance: 
of the American Revolution, and 
the Means of making it a Benefit 
to the World,” a more intereſling 
publication will demand our atten- 


tion, The work was written in 


1784, 
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1784, and an impreſſion was print- 
ed off, to be ſent to America, a few 
copies only being privately diſtri- 
buted in England, to ſome parti. 
cular friends. The doctor hath 
fince thought fit to publiſh it in 
this country; but as it belongs to 
178 , it will more properly be re- 
ferred to that year. We beg, how- 
ever, permiſſion to obſerve, that 
in an averſion to foreign commerce 
Dr. Price and the abbe de Mably 
IE coincide, whilſt upon the 

ead of religious eftabliſhments 
and religious liberty, their ideas 
are totally oppoſite. 

Mr. Adams's * Hiſtory of the Diſ- 
putes with America, from their 
Origin in 1754,” relates chiefly to 
the firſt cauſes and beginnings of a 
quarrel which has been productive 
of ſuch ſurpriſing even's. As this 
Tract was written in the year 1774, 
the compatition of it preceded the 
tranſactions of the late war, The 
delign of the author 1s to purſue 
the tories through all their dark 
intrigues and wicked machinations, 
and to ſhew the riſe and progreſs 
of their ſchemes for entlaving A- 
merica. Whether a plan for en- 
llaving America was formed ſo early 
as Mr. Adams ſuppoſce, or whe- 
ther it was formed at all, will by 
many be diſputed. If however, 
the intentions were not evil, the 
policy was fatal that produced a 
train of conſequences which, per- 
haps, both England and America 
will long have reaſon to deplore. 


In pure Mathematics, Great Bri— 
tain continues to aftert, as we truſt 
ſhe will always do, her long eſla- 
bliſhed glory. The Arenarius of 
Archimedes,” has been tranflated 
from the Greek, with notes and 
illuſtrations, by Mr. Anderſon, of 
Wadham-College, Oxtord. This 
is a ſhort tract of that ancient geo- 


metrician, the deſign of which j; 
to demonſtrate the pofiibility of 
enumerating the particles of fand 
which would compoſe a maſs equal 
in bulk to the whole ſolar ſyſlem 
or any other determinate magni. 
tude whatever, "ſhe ingenious 
and learned ranflator, in his pre- 
face, has given ſome account of 
the knouledge of the anci-nts in 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
of the Pythagorean or Aritlarchian 
ſyſtem of the world; and to rn. 
der the preſent publication as com- 
rm as poſiitble, he hath added, 
rom the . the Diſſertation of 
Chriſtopher Clavius, on the fame 
ſubject as the Arenarius. It were 
to be wiſhed that Mr. Anderſon 
might be encouraged to undertake 
a tranflation of the whole works 
of Archimedes. The geometrical 
method of demonſtration, in con- 
fequence of its being more elegant 
and perſpicuous than any other, 
was held in fuch high eitcem by 
the ancients, that they were hence 
injudicioufly led to neu lect mecha- 
nical experiments in phil ſophy. 
Mr. Atwood, of Cambridge, 1s 
known to be one of the moſt emi- 
nent proficients of that univerbity, 
in mathematical ſcience, The 
Philoſophical Tranſactions have 
teſtified his profound knowledge in 
this reſpect; and he has lately aftord- 
ed an illuſtrious proof of it, in his 
& "Treatiſe on the Rectilinear Mo- 
tion and Rotation of Pod es.” in 
uſing this language, we pretend 
not of ourſelves to decide upon 
the ſubject ; being ſatisfied wrh 
delivering the ſentiments of thole 
who, from the nature of ther 
ſtudies, muſt be the beſt judges in 
matters of this kind, be fame 
gentleman has printed an “ Ani 
lylis of a Courſe of Lectures on 
the Principles of Natural Philo: 
ſophy.” Though the work is iu. 
I tende 


ended for the uſe of the learned 
wthor's puri's, it may be of great 
frvice to many other perious, No 
ane can be better qualified to direct 
the philoſophical purſuits of young 
men than Mr. Atwood; and happy 
ought the ſtudents to efteem them- 
elves who enjoy the benefit of 
ſuch a director and guide, 

Minto's Ke earches into ſome 
Parts of the Theory of Planets, 
unite Mathematics with Aſtrono- 
ny. One of his o'yects is, to ſolve 
the problem, to determine the cir- 
cular orbit of a planet by two ob- 
fervattons. This problem Mr. 
Minto exemplifies 1n the new pla- 
net; concerning which he has 
given a number of circumſtances, 
from Mr. Herichel, prefeſſor Slop 
of Piſa, profeſſor Robinſon of E- 
dinburgh, and other aſtronomers. 
It pp ars from the laovvuage of 
foreign philoſophers, that the name 
of the new planet mult be Her- 
ſchel. 

Among the productions of a ma- 
thematical kind, Mr. Keeble's 
& Theory of Harmonics; or, an 
Illuitration of the Grecian Harmo- 
nica,” is a work of very conlider- 
able importance. Mr. Keeble is 
orzaniſt of St, George's church, 
Hanover-ſquare, and is in the 
higheſt reputation for his manner 
of playing upon the organ. In 
his taite for muſic he is in the old 
tyle, having learned his theory 
rom Dr, Pepuſch. Hence it is 
lis firm perſuaſion, in common 
with his maſter and other great 
men, that we mult recur to the 
Grecian ſchool for the true prin- 
ap'es of muſic. That the ancients 
were acquainted with harmony, as 
well as melody, is maintained by 
lr. Kceble. His treatiſe contains 
n Account of the ancient Syſtem, 
6 delivered in the authors collect- 
« by Mcibomius ; and ſuch of our 
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readers as are defirous of knowing 
what the Grecian writers have ad- 
anced upon the ſubject, will here 
find ſatisfaction, Concerning the 
points of muſical doctrine v-ndicated 
by Mr. Keeble, we are wholly inca- 
pible of pronouncing a decided 
opinion. | 
Mr. Gordon's publication, enti- 
tled, “ Principles of Naval Ar- 
chitecture,“ is upon a ſubject that 
muſt ever be of cular import- 
ance to this — His grand 
aim is to improve the form of ſhips, 
be des which he hath added ſome 
Obſervations on the Structure of 
Carriages tor the Purpoſes of In- 
land Commerce, Agriculture, and 
other Objects. With regard to 
ſhips, his firſt propoſal is, to extend 
their length without increaſing 
their breadth, and to render them 
proportionably ſtronger. His ſe- 
cond propoſal is, to join together 
two very long and narrow veſſels, 
placed at a proper diſtance from 
each other, by means of ſtrong 
beams and a platform, or deck 
reaching from one to the other. 
On this conſtruction, he thinks, 
that ſhips of war would have no 
leſs than eighteen capital advan- 
tages over ſhips built in the com- 
mon way. Mr. Gordon propoſes, 
in the third place, to form veſſels, 
very long, and very broad, in pro- 
rtion to their weight, with flat 
[tw © and a great number of 
keels to each veſſel. His laſt pro- 
ofal is, to conſtruct the maſts hol- 
ow, either of a pyramidal or co- 
nical form, with framings of wood 
in the inlide, at proper diſtances, 
to ſupport and ſtrengthen the u 
right pieces. Maſts, he contends, 


_ be thus formed which are 
vaſtl 


y fronger, and, at the ſame 
time, lighter, than thoſe that are 
now in uſe, All theſe are matters 
ſo remote from our ordinary ſtu- 

dies, 
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dies, that to determine upon them 
would be highly improper. The 
author is ſaid to be ingenious and 
original, but ſomewhat eccentric 
in his plans of naval architecture. 
In objects of this kind, experiment 
is the grand teſt of excellence. 

Mr. Nicholfon's “ Navigator's 
Aſſiſtant, containing the Theory 
and Practice of Navigation, with 
all the Tables requiſite for deter- 
mining a Ship's, Place at Sea,” 1s 
the production of a man of abili- 
ties, who has the courage to go 
out of the beaten line. Novelty, 
united with utility, will always be 
pleaſing, If the author has — 
times fallen into errors, there can 
be no doubt but that he will be 
ready to correct them in the next 
edition of his work. 


[The Royal Society continue to 
publiſh their Tranſactions with the 
uſual regularity, The 73d vo- 
lame is not inferior to that of the 
laſt, and ſome preceding volumes. 
The firit part of it was mentioned 
in the laſt Annual Regiſter : in the 
ſecond, we receive from Mr. Her- 
ſchel, his “ Obſervations on the 
proper Motion of the Sun, and So- 
lar Syſtem ; with an Account of the 
ſeveral Changes that have happen- 
ed among the fixed ſtars, from the 
time of Flamſicad,” To mark the 
ehanges in: thoſe bodies, we have 
relatively called fixed, after ſo long 
an interval, is of great conſequence, 
as very inconſiderable ones may 
now become obvious. But Mr. 
Herſchel attempts alſo to account 
for them; and, by ſuppoſing a 
flight motion of the ſun, perhaps 
in a part of ſome orbit round an 
imaginary point, or the general 
eenter of gravity, he finds, that 
the alteration in many of the ftars 
may be explained, This, how- 
ever relates to the changes floyly 


produced, for ſome of the {++ 0 
ttars, particularly Algol, as yi; Wl © 
Goodricke has ſatisfactorily thown, I 
are periodically obſcured. A «i Wl ? 
ter, in a very reſpectable journal. 
has conjectured, with much reafon WM 
that it may be effected by a planet th 
revolving round it, The congela. ll ?* 
tion of quickſilver, a ſubject in 
philoſophy not hitherto examined. "* 
has allo been the object of the * W 
ciety. Mr. Thomas Hutchins, go. ? 
vernor of Aibany-fort, in Hudion s- d 
bay, has been turniſhed with pro- ba 
per inſtruments, and directions for *. 
this purpoſe: we may add, that bu 
accuracy and diligence have effect. th 
ed every thing that the Society cou'd Pe 
have wiſhea, The point of con- ch 
gelation is now aſcertained, and!“ 
fixed at about 392 below the begin- th 
ning of Fahrenheit's ſcale ; fo tha **| 
the extraordinary fall of the quick- 
ſilver obſerved. in Siberia, mutt be i k. 
attributed to the irregular conttac- E. 
tion of the metal, after it has been Al 
frozen. In the late accounts, which WM ©” 
we have received from the conti. * 
nent, and particularly from Ruſſa, * 
we find, tnat they have been en- 
gaged in neariy the ſame reſearches; Ml 
but, when quickſilver is frozen 
with cold of this intenſity, they!“ 
feem to ſuſpe£t ſome impurity of - 
the metal, and think that the con- * 
gelation of pure quickſilver is only 8 
affected by cold of a ſomewhat . 
greater ſeverity, viz. about tuo ' 
degrees more of Reaumutr's ſcale, il ©: 
nearly four of Fahrenheit's, In this Ml © 
part of the volume alſo, Dr. Blag- a) 
den has given a very interelting * 
and compendious account of all WF _ 
that has been already obſerved on 1. 
this ſubſect. 1 
Mr. Cavallo's improved air · pump 4 
is alſo a valuable addition to our il 
philoſ»phical apparatus. The de- 0 
ſeription of it occurs in this part fy 


of the voluine, and we find, that, 


* 
* 
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zr means of the improvement, air 
an now be rareſied 1000 times. 
That we may in our future annual 
publication mention the principal 
ſubjects of an entire volume, we 
hall not enlarge on the firſt part of 
the ſucceeding one, though 1t ap- 

arcd before the end of the year. 

lu the part of the volume before 
ys, we find alſo ſome valuable che- 
mical papers. Mr. Wedgewood has 
publiſhed his own analyfis of the 
black wad, and the duke de Chaulnes 
has informed us of the Method of 
making the Salt of Urine pure and 
white, with little loſs ; as well as 
that of making the Phoſphoric Acid 
perſectly tranſparent.” Practical 
chemiſts beſt know their obliga- 
tions to the nobleman, whoſe me- 
thod has been found ſucceſsful in 
repeated trials. 

Dr. Prieſtley's “ Experiments, 
relating to Phlogiſton, and the 
ſeeming Converſion of Water into 
Air,” are proofs of his diligence 


2 * 
ind candour. He obſerves, and this 


ft, if ſuſficiently eſtabliſhed by 
different operators, will have a very 
extenſive influence, that inflamma- 
le air is alone ſuſficient to revive 
metals from their calces : it at leaſt 
proves, that this kind of air is 
compoſed of phlogiſton, with few 
other ingredients. There are ſome 
other facts in this article which de- 
frve the attention of philoſophers. 
The water indeed ſeemed only to 
be converted into air: in reality it 
eſcaped in the torm of ſteam, while, 
at the ſame time, the external air 
entered, 

In the more profeſſed chemical 
rorks of this period, we meet with 
little addition to the aereal philo- 
phy. Dr. Pearſon, in ſome in- 
rreltiing „ Obſervations and Ex- 
petiments for inveſtigating the 
Chemical Hiſtory of the tepid 
dprings at Buxton,“ has ſhewn 

2 | 


that phlogiſticated air is more fre- 
quently preſent im mineral waters, 
than we have hitherto ſuſpected; 
and that ſome of their heating and 
intoxicating effects, are owing to 
this principle. In other reſpects, 
he has added ſomewhat to our che- 
mical knowledge in general, and 
ſomewhat to the hiſtory of the 
waters, which are the ſubjects of 
his work. It has however been 
thought, that he has been a little 
too diffuſe, Dr. Walker's «+ Effay 
on the Waters of Harrowgate and 
Thorp-arch,” is executed with 
care; but it is leſs exact on account 
of his not having been ſufficiently 
informed of the nature of ſome of 
the modern re-agents, We wiſh 
to adopt this term, as a very ex- 
preſſive one, from the French: we 
mean ſome new diſcovered ſub- 
ſtances, whoſe more powerful afti- 
nities with particular bodies, con- 
tribute to detect them where the 
have not hitherto been ſuſpetted, 
or where they cannot, by other 
means, be eaſily diſcovered, We 
ought not to omit, 1n this account, 
„% Dr. E. Cullen's Tranſlation of 
Bergman's Opuſcula.“ Two vo- 
lumes are already printed: the 
greateſt praiſe they can expect, is 
tor their accuracy, ſince the prin- 
cipal notes are to be ſubjoined to 
the third volume, not yet publiſh- 
liſhed. The original is known to 
every chemiſt ; and to praiſe this 
author's attention, accuracy, and 
addreſs, would now be imperti- 
nent. 

The Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts have not been inat- 
tentive to a ſcience, on which they 
ſo 2 depend; and different 
prerfiums have been offered of the 


chemical kind; but nothing occurs 
in their late volume, which merits 
particular obſervation, Mr. Rich- 
ardſon's ** Statical Eſiimates of the 

Mate- 
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Materials for Brewing,“ as a che- 


mical work, deſerve to be men- 
tioned. By his experiments, the 
qualities of the malt can be accu- 
rately eſtimated; the firength of 
the liquor will be neceſſarily uni- 
form, and all the termentable parts 
of the materials extracted. His 
hydrometer is more ſimple, and 
equally accurate with that de- 
ſcribed in the laſt volume of the 
Dijon Memoirs, by M. Morveau. 
It is adapted nearly to a fimilar 
purpoſe, viz. to meaſure the de- 
gree of concentration in the juice 
of the ſugar-cane, by boiling. 

In other branches of philo!ophy, 
little occurs which deſerves our no- 
tice, excepting Dr. Voung's “ En- 
quiry into the principal l'hæno- 
mena of Sound and muſical Strings.“ 
This work is clear, accurate, and 
elegant ; it lays the foundation of 
a more exact popular ſyſtem on this 
ſubject, than ue have yet received; 
for the principal part of our know- 
ledge has been hitherto confined by 
diagrams and equations. Mr. 
Hancock has alſo publiited “ The 
Doctrine of Eclipſes both Solar and 
Lunar.” His promiſes are ample ; 
but his ſucceſs inconſiderable. Mr. 
Minto's “ Reſearches,” already 
mentioned are more correct. But, 
while theſe authors purſue nature 
in ſome of her operations, Mr. 
O' Gallagher has preſented the pub- 
lic with his © Inveſtigation of the 
firſt Principles of Nature.” We 


ſhall hot tranſcribe his magnificent. 


promiſes, becauſe he has not fulfilled 
them, and really ſeems deficient in 
what ought to be the foundation of 
every ſyitem, an accurate know - 
ledge of facts. 

« The General Dictionary of 
Huſbandry, Gardening, &c.” is 
an uſetul compilation on the ſub- 
ject which it comprizes. The 
compilers are ſometunes miſtaken, 


by having drawn their intelligence 
from im proper ſources, and have 
ſometimes omitted what ought tg 
have made a part of their plan; 
but, as they have collected uſetul * 
formation in a {mall compaſs, they 
deſerve our praiſes. A particy. 
lar Enquiry into the Cauſe of that 
Diſeaſe in Wheat called Brand,” Wl: 
is an uſeful Work of the ſame kind, 
by Mr. Bryant. It will, at leaſt, 
teach the practical huſbandman, 
not to truſt to the boaſled recipes 
for preventing it. We muſt not 
omit mentioning ** Uſeful and Im- 
portant Obſervations on Agricul. 
ture ;** An + ſſay on the Conſtrue- 
tion and Uſe of an improved Foot. 
plough;“ or even, “A Deſerip- 
tion of a Net invented effectuall 
to deſtroy the Turnip- fly.“ Ihe 
objects of the two laſt works are 
obvious; and the obſervations, in 
the firſt, are general only. | 
Mr. Young's © Annals of Agri- 
culture,“ which are publiſhed in 
Numbers, are not, on that ac- 
count, the object of our attention; 
but, as they have now made ſome 
progreſs, and are diſtinguiſhable 
for their accuracy and utility, we 
cannot omit wiſhing the ingenious 
editor the ſucceſs he ſo well de- 
ſerves, 
Mr. Curtis continues his very 
accurate work, the“ Flora. Lon- 
dinenſis;“ and, while others are 
improving the cultivation of our 
fields, he deſcribes the ornaments 
of their incloſures ;—a work in- 
deed of leſs importance, but, in 
our author's hands, exceedingly 
meritorious, and frequently uſetul, 
Dr. Lettſom, in a volume ſold ſe— 
parately, but really a part of his 
edition of Dr. Fothergill's works, 
has deſcribed the plants, in the 
Upton garden, under the title of 
„Hortus Uptonenfis.” Aikin's 
Calendar of Nature,“ ſcarcely de 
lerves 
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ſerves a place as a ſcientific per- 
frmance. It is a luxuriant de- 
{ription of the ditferent plants pe- 
culiar to each month, illuſtrated 
by poetical quotations. It is a 
gudener's calendar, — virginibus 
pueriſque. ** Obſervations on the 
Obecro,“ a ſpecies of palm-tree, 
xe alſo very trifling. 

The Botanical Society, in this 
ear have completed their deſign 
of tranſlating Linnzus? “ Syſtem 
of Vegetables,” It is now entirely 
in an Engliſh form, and, to the 
Engliſh botaniſt a valuable . 
ſon, On the botanical reſem- 
blance of plants, an I 
author has endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
1 relation, in their medical viitues, 
under the title of, ** A Short At- 
tempt to recommend the Study of 
Botanical Analogy, in inveſtigat- 
ing the Properties of Medicines, 
from the vegetable Kingdom.” 
Ibis is an elegant, lively perform- 
ance, in which the author has added 
o the obſervations of his predeceſ- 
ſors, and copied theirs in an agree- 
able form. Dr. Lewis, in his Ma- 
tera Medica, has arranged medi- 
eines in a more arbitrary order; 
ad another edition of this work 
has been juſt publiſhed, under the 
cre of Dr. Aikin, Some trifling 
additions have been made to it, but 
wt futhcient to correct its defects. 
A Practical Treatiſe on the Effi- 
cicy of Cowhaze,” as an anthel- 
n:ntic, and. “A Short Eflay on 
tie Gooſe· graſs, by Dr. Edwards, 
ave both appeared in the year; 
but either are of little conſequenoe. 
The medicines were before well 
mown, To this ſhort account of 
nedicines we are only to add Nr, 
cuſſon's + Obſervations on Poj- 
ons,” which it is enough to men- 
on. 

In the other departments of Na- 
wal Hittory, we have received 


« Philoſophical Eſſays on the Man- 
ners of various foreign Animals ; 
with-Obſervations on the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of ſeveral taftern Na- 
tions,“ traniiated from the French 
of XI. d' Obſonrille, This work 
is mentioned in this place, as an 
ace unt of the eſſays and manners 
of animals. Of many of theſe, 
the author gives an entertaining 
deſcription : as he copied from ob- 
ſervation, we have reaſon alſo to 
think it exact. The tran{lation of 
Spalanzani's “ Diſſertations, rela- 
tive to the Natural Hiittory of Ani- 
mals and Vegetables,” 1s alſo a 
valuable addition to Domeſtic Lite- 
rature. Theſe two vol mes con- 
tain the author's Obſervations on 


Digeſtion, and on the Generation 


of the lower Orders of Animals. 
The character of Spalanzani is well 
known; and theſe Diſſert tions have 
already obtained the character of 
accuracy as icientitic works, and 
they greatly extend our knowledge 
on theſe ſubjects, Mr. Boys's 
% Collection of minute and rare 
Shells, found on the Shore at Sand- 
wich“ is curious, but the ſpecies 
belong to genera already eſtabliſh- 
ed The principal work of this 
year, in Natural Hiſtory, we have 
not yet mentioned, the“ Rlements 
of Mineralogy,” by Mr. Kirwan. 
He follows the chemical ſyſtem, 
and has given us a greater variety 
of careful analvſes, that we have 
vet found, in any one work. Many 
of theſe are the reſult of his own 
labours, and deſerve the higheſt 
praiſes. His Diſſertations, on ſub- 
jects connected with mineralogy, 
are alſo extremely valuable. 

There is one work, which belongs 
to this claſs in its form rather than 
its ſubſtance, viz. the © Sp-cimen 
Monachologiæ, or a Specimen of 
the Natural Hiſtory, of the vari- 
ous orders of Mogks, alter the Man- 

ner 
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ner of the Linnzan Syſtem,” Tr 
is a pleaſing reflection, that this 
piece of ſatire ſhould have origi- 
nated from Vienna, once the, great 
ſupport of papal tyrznny ; but we 
were ſurpriſed, that baron Born, 
to whom it is attributed, ſhould 
have made ſome fundamental miſ- 
takes in claſſification. He has own- 
ed indeed, in his letters, that he is 
mo botaniſt; ſo that it will be no 
very ſevere imputation, to ſuppoſe 
him not well acquainted with the 
claſification of animals. 

While we wander in the regions 
of philoſophy, we are attracted by 
a 1 title, the“ Philoſophy 
of Phyfic.” It is intereſting and 
attractive; fince in a ſcience fo un- 
certain, much depends on the ſa- 

city of the practitioner on the 
Secifion of the moment. On exa- 
mining Mr, Dewell's pampblet, 
we were ſomewhat diſappointed ; 
for much of it was unintelligible; 
and what we underſtood, we did 
not approve. It is the fyſtem of 
Dr. Brown, a caſtle-builder, on an 
airy foundation, who 1s well known 
to our medical readers. If this is 
the philoſophy, Mr. Moſs's “ Me- 
dical Survey of Liverpool” may 
be ſtyled the poetry of phyſic. It 
is ſuperior to vulgar proſe ; but, as 
a medical work, of no great im- 
portance. Dr. Pugh's © Obſerva- 
tions on the Climates of Rome, 
Nice, and Naples,” are more 
ſtrictly philoſophical, and more 
correctly medical. They deſerve 
attention, and ought to ſimulate 
phyſicians to examine more exactly 
the effects of different climates, a 
branch of knowledge, which men 
of the firſt eminence feem to have 
negleted. Faſhion rules, in this 
reſpect, rather than reaſon, Dr. 
Pugh ſeems to think, that the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſea was injurious 
to his paticat, whoſe diſcaſe ſeem- 


fron ; and Dr. Huſſey in his © Phy 


ed to be a phthiſis. In this yearly 
catalogue, we find alſo a tranſla- 
tion from the celebrated Feejoo, 
entitled “ Rules for pfreſervine 
Health,” which are diltinguiſhe 
by the uſual ſhrewdneſs of this ce. 
lebrated ecclefiaſtic ; and an « ke. 
ſay on the Prevention of an Evi 
highly injurious to Health,” , 
1 to recommend a ſecret 
pecific, | 
Mr. Rymer's « Chemical Re. 
flections on the Nature of ſome 
Diſeaſes,“ approach more nearly 
to a work of a practical kind. This 
author's peculiarities are well 
known ; but his obſervations on 
the ſcurvy, deſerve ſome attention, 
He ſupports, as the title intimates, 
the humoral — on this ſubjec 
the only veſtige of that ſyitem, 
which we find in Dr. Cullen's laf 
volume of the Firſt Lines of the 
Practice of Phyfic. This work i 
now completed, with the learned 
profeſſor's uſual attention ; and it 
does not diſgrace the former ones 
which hare been received with the 
greateſt reſpect. The whole in 
deed, has received the author' 
laſt corrections: it is illuſtrate 
with a ſuitable introduction, ot 
the moſt prevaii.ag ſyſtems of me 
dicine, ſome diſeaſes are added t 
the former volumes, and the theor 
of fevers is rendered more ex 
and ſcientific, But phyſicians fil 
hang, with a rooted fondneſs, a 
their old ſyſtems. Dr. Charſly 
in his „ Eſſay to inveſtigate th 
Cauſes of the general Mortality 
Fevers,”” ſtill adheres to the doc 
trine of Keil and Bellini, to ti 
old ſyſtems of derivation and rev 
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fical Enquiry into the Cauſe a 
Cure of Fevers,“ is almoſt tho! 
a Boerhaavian. We do not met 
tion theſe circumſtances, as | 


themſelves wrong, but to expiu 


D 


the particular complexion of the 
feral wores. With theſe diſei- 
ples of ſyſtems, we may contraſt 
the mild benevolent wy es gr. who 
followed nature only, and yield- 
ed when he could not contend 
with ſucceſs. T he edition, fo long 
promiled, of his entire works, is at 
lui completed; but we find little 
in it, that had not been before pub- 
liſhed, His chief medical obſerva- 
tions are in the collection by a ſo- 
ciety of phy ſicians, under the title 
of Medical Obſervations and Eu- 
quiries :*” of this work, the 6th vo- 
lume has been lately publiſhed ; 
a1d it is highly probable, that we 
all receive no more. 

Of the mote miſcellaneous pro- 
ductions, which relate to the prac- 
tice of medicine, the Treatiie on 


Underwood deſerves particular at- 
tention, as the work of a correct and 
intelligent author. Mr. White has 
publiſhed an uſeful “ Eſſay on the 
dtruma, and Dr, Hendy an inge- 
nious one on the Elephantiafis of 
Barbadoes, which he calls, perhaps 
improperly, the © Glandular Dif- 
tue.“ The “ Addreſs on the con- 
{quence of common Colds,” is an 
ernefy ...q ſerious exhortation, to 
guard againſt this moſt pernicious 
enemy, which at firſt ſeems to 
threaten no very formidable attack, 
In the department of Anatomy 
and Surgery, we meet with little 
that is intereſting, A compilation 
from the ſyſtems of Monro, Win- 
lo, &c, has been publiſhed at 
Finburgh, and is an uſeful work. 
The new edition of Monro's Com- 
prative Anatomy,” is very greatly 
proved, and contains all the mo- 
fern diſcoveries; and we have re- 
aired, with pleaſure, Dr. Hunter's 
wo introductory lectures to his 
wurſe. The only work which may 
le tyled new, is Mr, Sheldon's 
1784. : 


the Diſeaſes of Children,” by Dr. 
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« Hiſtory of the Abſorbent Syſlem,” 
The plates are highly finiſhed, as 
well as the moſt exact repreſenta- 
tions, and the text is full of infor- 
mati n. This is however only the 
firit part, and contains an account 
of the Lacteals. 

Mr. Bell continues to publiſn 
ſucceſſive volumes of Surgery, with 
his uſual attention ; and we have 
recetveda 4th edition much enlarged 
of Mr. Warner's Caſes in Surgery. 
he publications of this kind, in 
the preſent year, have indeed been 
few, and we muſt conclude our 
annual hiſtory of Surgery, with 
mentioning Mr, Frye's «+ j 
on a morbid Retention of Urine.” 
They are the production of an at- 
tentive and promiſing young man.] 

The diſtance of our learned cor- 
reſpondent from London, and the 
lareneſs of ſome publications have 
prevented him from receiving vas 
rious books of the year, ſoon 
enough for being now mentioned 
under the departments of ſcience 
which he has kindly undertaken. 
His opinion of theſe he propoſes to 
favour us with in our next Annual 
Regiſter, To that, therefore, we 
muſt refer our readers for the v ew 
which will be given of Pennant's 
Arctic Zoology, Barbut's Genera 
Vermium, the Huſbandry of Scot- 
land, and ſeveral other works that 
will be found deſerving of notice. 
There are, however, a few more 
productions of 1784, belonging to 
the objects now before us, with re- 
gard to which we ſhall entreat the 
liberty of anticipating our anony- 
mous and i»gemous friend, This 


we think it neceſſary to do with re- 
ſpect to the ſeventy-fourth volume 


of the Philoſophic-l Tranſactions, 
for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe, in 
„* of a new arrangement 
of buſineſs, the publication of the 


whole volume is completed within 
the 


— 
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the year; and ſecondly, becauſe our 


extracts, as ſtrictly belonging to 
1784, have all been taken from the 

4th volume. It muſt be a great 
{:efaction to the lovers of philoſo- 
phy, that the Tranſactions * 
to maintain their value and impor- 
tance. Of this many proofs occur 
in the preſent volume. In the ma- 
thematics we have profeſſor Wa- 
ring's profound paper, which ob- 
tained Sir Godfrey Copley's medal, 
on the Summation of Series, whole 
general term 1s a determinate func- 
tion of x, the diſtance of the firſt 
term of the ſerics; and Dr. Hut- 


ton's Project for a new Diviſion of 


the Quadrant.“ In Aſtronomy, the 


communications ars rich and nume- 


rous. Not to mention the obſerva- 
tions on the variations of light in 
the ſtar Algol, by Sir Henry C. 
Englefield, Palitch, a farmer, and 
Mr. Goodricke, and Mr. Edward 
Pigott's account of a new comet, 
diſcovered by him, on the 19th of 
November, 1783, there are four 
aſtronomical papers which are of 
peculiar importance. Theſe are, 
4 On the Means of diſcovering the 
Diſtance, Magnitude, &c. of the 
fixed Stars. in conſoquence of the 
Diminution of the Velocity of 
their Light, in caſe ſuch a di- 
minution ſhould be found to take 
place in any of them, and ſuch 
other Data ſhould be procured from 
Obſervations, as would be farther 
neceſſary for that Purpoſe,” by Mr. 
Mitchell; „On a Method of de- 
ſcribing the relative Pofitions and 
Magnitude of the fixcd Stars,” by 
Mr. Wollaſton ; „On the remark» 
able Appearances at the Polar Re- 
gions of the Planet Mars, the In- 
clinations of its Axis, the Poſition 
of its Poles, and its ſpheroidical Fi- 
gure, with a ſe Hints relating to 
its ccal Diameter and Atmoſphere,” 


by Mr. Herſchel ; and the “Ace- 


count of ſome Obſervations tending 
to inveſtigate the Conſtruction of 
the Heavens, by the ſame gens 
tleman. The principal communi. 
cations of the chemical kind, are, 
Experiments on Air,” by Mr, 
Cavendiſh ; ** Remarks on Mr. 
Cavendiſh's, Experiments on Air,” 
by Mr. Kirwan; Mr. Cavendiſh' 
Anſwer, and Mr. Kirwan's Reply; 
„Experiments and Obſervations on 
the Terra Ponderoſa,” by Dr, Wi 
thering ; “Thoughts on the con, 
ſtituent Parts of Water, and of 
dephlogiſticated Air,” « Sequel 
to the Thoughts on the conſtituent 
parts of Water and dephlogiſticated 
Air;F“ „On a new Method of pre. 
paring a teſt Liquor to ſhew the 
preſence of Acids and Alkalies in 
chemical Mixtures ;” all three by 
Mr. Watt, Experiments on mix- 
ing Gold with Tin,” by Mr. Al. 
chorne. The extraordinary me. 
teor that was ſeen on the 18th of 
Auguſt, 1783, has been productive 
of various papers, from Mr. Ca 
vallo, Mr. Aubert, Dr. Cooper, 
Mr. Edgeworth, and Mr, Nathanie 
Pigott. But Dr. Blagden's © Ac 
count of ſome late fiery Meteors, wit 
Obſervations,” comprehends the 
moſt curious detail of facts, and the 
beſt philoſophy upon the ſubjet 
Tharc are ſome other. valuable com 
munications in the. ſeventy-fourth 
volume of the Philoſophical Tran 
ſactions. * 

In our laſt Annual Regiſter, » 
forgot to mention the ſecond v 
lume of “ Letters and Papers a 
Agriculture and Planting, Ke. 
ſelected from the correſpondeno 
book of the Bath ſociety, Th 
volume is enriched by the commu 
nications of Mr. Arthur Young 
Mr. Wimpey, Mr. Anderſon, M 
Swaine, and other intelligent me! 
who, with the ſpirit of true pati 


iſm, direct their zeal and ** 


bad 
luſt 
(onſj 


tours to the internal improvement 
of the country, Publications of 
he kind now before us are of the 
naſt eſſential benefit to the king- 
Go, 

Mr. Lamport's “ Curſory Re- 
narks on the Importance of Agri- 
culture, have the ſame uſeful ten- 
lency. It is the importance of 
igrieulture in its connection with 
manufactures and commerce, that 
i the particular object of our au- 
thor's illuſtration. In this view he 
erneltly recommends the better 
ad more general cultivation of the 
nb of England, as the beſt of 
funds, a fund which never fails, 
and is the moſt capable of bearing 
the burthen of the ſtate. He 
ſtrongly condemns the ſuffering of 
waſte land to lie in its preſent tore 
pid, untruitful condition, He is 


equally an enemy to large farms ; 


but incloſures he conhders as what 
night be rendered productive of 


the moſt beneficial conlequences, 


Mr. Lawport is ready to ſtand for- 


ward, and aſſiſt in the execution of 


the plans which he recommends ; 


and we with, for his own ſake, as 


vell as for the ſake of the public, 


that his offer may be accepted. 


Mr. Adams's „ Efſay on Elec- 
tcity” is not intended for thoſe 
who are already confiderable profi - 
aents in this branch of ſcience. It 
has been his endeavour to collect 
md arrange, in a methodical and 
wnciſe manner, the eſſential parts 
if electricity, and by thele means 
to render its application eaſy, plea- 
ant and obvious to the young prac- 
toner, The experiments are two 
bundred and twenty-ſix in number, 
ad are diſtributed under fixteen 
heads. A ſmall tract on magnetiſm 
added by the author, merely to 
Iluſtrate the uſe of an apparatus, 
(onſtructed in order to exhibit the 
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general phænomena of that ſubtle 
agent, | 

We cannot avoid taking notice of 
Mr. Moore's “Method of prevents» 
ing or diminiſhing Pain in ſeveral 
Operations of Surgery.“ Ihe au- 
thor, who is ſon to Dr. Moore the 


traveller, is a young man, zealous 


tor the honour of the profeſſion he 
has ſtudied, and full ct the ſenti— 
ments of humanity. Being very 
dehrous of relieving the pain at- 
tending on amputations, he has 
contrived a method, by the preſſure 
of the nerves, which he thinks will 
in a great meaſure, and perhaps 
efſectually, anſwer the purpoſe. 
'The method has only been brought 
to full proof in a fingle inſtance, 
and there it was remarkably ſuc- 
ceſsful, If future experience be as 
much in its favour, the diſcovery 
will be of eminent importince. 
Mr. Moore's tract is recommended 
by the perſpicuity and elegance 
with which it is written, 
Concerning the late Dr, William 
Hunter's two intraduCtory lectures, 
which are noticed by our corre- 
ſpondent, wo ſhall beg leave to add, 
that they contain a very inſtructive 
and pleaſing view of the rife and 
progreſs of the ſtudy of anatomy, 
and of the importance and uceful- 
neſs of this ſcience, What the au- 
thor hath ſaid concerning Harvey's 
diſcovery of the circulation of the 
blood, will by ſome perſons be 
thought rather ſingular, and, to 
have the intention of depreciating 
that great man's fame. This charge 
having been brought againſt Dr. 
Hunter, he ſupports more largely, 
in the preſent impreſſion of his lec- 
tures, what he had before advan- 
ced ; and, after ſhewing Harvey's 
inferiority to Columbus and Coper- 
nicus, aflerts, that, in merit, his 
rank muſt be comparatively low in- 
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decd, We do not agree with our 
author upon this ſubject, * 

With regard to Dr, Aikin's pret- 
ty book entitled The Calendar 
of Natwe,” we have been defired 
to convey a r:queſit to him, that, in 
a future edition, he would enlarge 
his deſign, fo as to accommodate his 
work to the inſtruction of young 
perſons who are arrived to fifteen 
or fixtecn years of age. 


Among the hiſtorical productions 
of the year, Mr. Mitford's . Hiſtory 
of Greece” ſeems entitled to the firſt 
place in point of originality and 
importance. A capital work on the 
ſubject hath long been a defidera- 
tum in this county. There is a 
fund of information in the anci- 
ent Univerſal Hiſtory; but, as it 
conſtitutes a part only of a great 
undertaking, it is not eaſy of acces, 
independently of any faults which 
might be pointed out in the plan or 
the execution. Mr. Stanyan's two 
volumes convey pleaſing and uſeful 
inſtruction to young perſons, but 
do not go to the bottom of the mat- 
ter. As to ſome later compila ions, 
we are afraid that they are ſcarcely 
worthy to be mentioned. We are 
endebted to Mr. Mitford for form- 
ing the deſign of ſuch an accurate 
and extenſive hiſtory of Greece as 
ſhould comport with the public 
wants and wiſhes, It is only the 
firſt volume of the work that is now 
publiſhed, and it is divided into ten 
chapters, The firſt chapter con- 
tains the hiſtory of Greece, from 
the earlieſt accounts to the rojan 
war. Ihe ſecond includes that 
war, and the early ſtate of Asia 
Minor. In the thiid, the religion, 
government, juriſprudence, ſcience, 
arts, commerce, and manners of the 
early Greeks are diſtinctly diſplay- 


ed. The fourth chapter, beſides 


through all the brilliant exploits 
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giving the hiſtory of the coy 

rom the Trojan war to the return 
of the Heracleids, conſiders the 
Grecian oracles, the council of 
Amphyctions, and the Olympian 
games. An appendix is added con- 
cerning the Greek chronology, in 
which our author gives the prefer. 
ence to fir Iſaac Newton's Cite, 1 
The fifth chapter exhibits the event 
of the ſouthern provinces of Greece, 
from the return of the Heracleidz 
to the completion of the conqueſ 
of Meſſenia by the Lacedzmonian;, 
In the fixth we have a ſummary 
view of the northern provinces of 
Greece, and of the eſtabliſhment ag 
the early Grecian colonies, with the 
hiſtory of Athens from the Tren 
war to the firſt public tranſaction 1 
with Perſia. The ſeventh chapter ot 
comprizes a view of the nation 
politically connected with Greece; 
and the three remaining ones con- 
tinue the hiſtory of the country 


which occurred, during the reigns 
of Darius and Xerxes, kings of 
Perſia, to the concluſion of the laſt 
Perſian invaſion. On theſe var ous 
heads, Mr. Mitford's information 
is moſt exact and judicious, Hi 
hiſtory is drawn from original four-Wl :; 
ces, which he hath examined with 
the greateſt attention ; and he has 
made an admirable uſe of Homer, 
in delineating the early ſtate 0 
Greece. -His remarks, in which 
there is no affected parade of ſent 
ment, appear to be the reſult of 
cloſe thinking and of a ſound judy 
ment. The ſtyle of the hiſtory i 
not carried to that perfection wic 
would be defireable in a work off 
much importance. It is, indeed, i 
eneral, perſpicuous, and ſometime 
it rifes to elegance; but frequent) 
there is a certain aukwardnels i 
the diſpoſition of the oy 
whid 
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try WT which he author might eahly have 
urn Wl zroided, and which, we truſt, he 
the Wl vill take care to avoid in his ſuc- 
of Wi ceeding volumes. We cannot but 
Yan WY exprets our ardent wiſh for the con- 
on- tinvance of r. Wittord's hiſtory, 
„u though e know that another work 
fer. of the ame kind is in the preſs, 
em. from which, the abilities and learn- 
ents ng ot the writer, Dr. John Gillies, 
ece, bad us to form very conſiderable 
eich expectations, 

ueſt be next hiſtorical publication, in 
a., point of importance, is the ſecond 
part of the *- Hiſtory of Modern Eu- 
dope, conſiſling of two volumes, 
bro, in addition to the two volumes 
formerly printed, and carrying on 
the narration from the peace of 
Weſtphalia, in 1648, to the peace 
of Paris, in 1763. It is an uieful 
delgn to collect from a prodigious 
maſs of materials, and to compreſs 
imo a ſmall compa!s, the events that 
are m-ſt neceflary to be known by 
the body of readers, and e'pecially 
by young perſons. Such 1s the de- 
en of the preſent writer, aud it is 
executed with ability and judgment. 
Atthe ſame time, the ſtyle of Mr. 
Rufſe!1, tor that is the name of our 
ditorian, is clear and unaffected, 
and proper to the end he has in 
new, In declaring our fincere ap- 
probation of the work before us, 
we do not mean to aſſert that we 
wree with every ſentiment which 
the author hath advanced. Per- 
taps he is not ſo competent to de- 
tile on literary characters and lite- 
try ſubjects, as he is to execute the 
aher parts of his undertaking. 

The appearance of“ The Dia 


torded a high gratification to,pub- 
le curioſity. The time included 
u the Diary is from March the Sth, 
1745-9, to February the 6th, 1761, 
ad comprehends an entertaining 


"0 the late George Bubb Dodding- 
HY ton, Baron of Melcombe Regis,“ 
] 


12451 


and intereſting account of various 
court intrigues during that period. 
The politics of Carleton-houſe, 
previouſly to the death of Frederic 
Prince of Wales, are particularly 
diſplayed, as well as many circum- 
ſtances relative to the ſame houſe 
after that event. As to the light 
in which the noble author himſelf 
appears, it cannot be ſaid to contri- 
bute to the hunour of his character. 
His lordſhip could eaſily break his 
engagements with one party, and 
enter into new ones with another. 
His political conduct, as is honeſtly 
acknowledged by the editor of the 
Diary, Mr. Henry Penruddocke 
Wyndham, ſhews him to have been 
wholly directed by the baſe motives 
of avarice, vanity, and ſelfiſhneſs. 
While ſuch appear to be his views, 
he records his actions without any 
ſeeming ſenſe of their impropriety, 
or of the meanneſs of the princi- 
ples from which they proceeded ; 
nay, there is good reaſon to beheve 
that he intended his Diary for pub- 
lication, ſo little did he imagine 
that it would redound to his diſlio- 
nour, Who will be warm in his 
zeal for political men, when he re- 
collects how much Mr. Dodding- 
ton was extolled in the patriotic 
writings of his time, and that he 
was celebrated by ſ:ch poets as a 
Young and a Thomſon ? What, in 
the preſent work, exhibits Lord 
Melcombe's character in the beſt 
light, is his Memorial to the Prince 
of Wales, dated on the 12th of Oc- 
tober, 1749, and printed in the ap- 
pendix. The advice delivered in 
this memorial is equally honeſt and 
judicious, and, if it had been put 
in practice, would have rendered 
his royal highneſs's conduct wiſe 
and honourable. | 
D'Ivernois's „ Hiſtorical and 
Politieal View of the Conſiitution 
and Revolutions of Genera, in the 
2 3 eighteenth 
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eighteenth Century,“ is the produc- 
tion ot a citizen who has been much 
concerned in the diviſtons which 
have lately agitated that little ſtate, 
He is of the republican party, and 
has been obliged to leave his coun- 
try, in conſequence of the diſputes 
which have been ſo fatal to the 
eauſe of Genevan liberty. Writ- 
ing, therefore, under the impreſſion 
of theſe events, and his aftec- 
tions being deeply intereſted, his 
ſtyle of compolition is warm and 
animated. His dedication, in par- 
ticular, to the King ot France, has 
a wonderful pathos and energy. 
Alas ! the ears of monarchs are deaf 
to the ſacred voice of freedom. 
Notwithiſtanding the warmtk of Dr. 
D'lvernois's manner, there is no 
reaſon to call in queſtion the truth 
and fidelity of his narration. At 
a time when the conteſts at Geneva 
had excited a conſiderable degree of 
public attention, it could not but be 
agrecable to have a book which 
throws ſo much light upon the con- 
ſtitution of the republic, and which 
traces to their ſource the incroach- 
ments that have been productive of 
the moſt ' unhappy conſequences, 
Dr. D'Ivernois's work, which was 
originally written in French, 1s 
tranſlated by Mr. Farell; 

Habeſci's „ Preſent State of the 
Ottoman Empire,” is upon a ſub- 
ject which wanted farther illuſtra- 
t on in this country, The writings 
of Buſbequius and Ricaut, though 
very valuable, are not ſufficiently 
accommodated to later times; and 
even the more recent publications 
of Lady Mary Wottley Montagu 


and Sir James Porter, do not con- 


tain all the information that could 
be wiſhed. Elias Habeſci, from 
whoſe French manuſcript the work 
before us is tranflated, has had 
great advantages in point of fitua- 


ation. He is by birth a Greek | 
he was brought up by an uncle, 
who enjoyed an office of honour 
and truſt in the Seraglio ; he acted, 
fome time, as ſecretary to a grand 
vitir ; and, beſides an intimate ac. 
quaintance with the Turkiſh capi. 
tol, has viſited every city under the 
Ottoman government in Aſia, and 
almoſt every one in Europe, With ü 
thoſe qualifications, he could not: 
fail of adding to the ftock of our ill ! 

knowledge upon the ſubject he has 
undertaken. k 
« The Hiſtory of Ayder u 
Khan, Nabob Bahader,” relates to 
a prince who, for many years, made Wl * 
a great figure in the Eaſt Indau * 
part of the world. So much has 
been ſaid of him, from time to time, WI ” 
in the newſpapers and other publi- 
cations, and ſo intereſting hare 
c 
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been the wars in which he was en- 
gaged, eſpecially with the Engliſh, 
that a faithful account of his pet. 
ſonal character and military ex loin 
could not fail of being acceptableto 
a number of readers. Such an ac- 
count is profeſſed to be given in the 
preſent 1 and we know 
not of any ſutlicient reaſon to dif 
pute the truth of its repreſenta- 
tions. The war moſt niinutely de- 
tailed in this work, is that which 
commenced between Ayder and the 
Engliſh in 1767. The late war i 
omitted by the author, for want 
of what he” deems authentic infor- 
mation. 
Clark's „ Coriciſe Hiſtory d 
Knighthood, containing the Rel. 
gious and Military Orders Which 
have been inſtituted in Europe, 
is the production of an 1ngenious 
engraver, whoſe purſuits havs led 
him to the ſtudy of heraldry, an 
other branches of knozyledge con 
nected with that object. With he. 
raldry the inſlitutions of n 
0 
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dod have a very cloſe conjunction. 
The ſubje& is curious, and contri- 
hutes to the better underſtanding 
of general hiſtory, Though, there- 
fore, the author is not wholly free 
from errors and defects, and though 
his language is no model either of 
correctneſs or elegance, his work 
will be inſtructive and pleaſing 
to thoſe who have not inclina- 
tion or leiſure for deeper inveſti- 
gations. | 

Mrs. Dobſon has tranſlated, from 
the French of Monſieur de St. Pa- 
laye, © Memoirs of Ancient Chi- 
ralry, to which are added, the 
Anecdotes of the Times, from the 
Romance Writers and Hiſtorians of 
thoſe | Ages.“ This lady is al- 
ready well known to the public by 
her Tranſlations of the Life of 
Petrarch, and the Hiſtory of the 
Troubadours, works which have 
conveyed very pleaſing information 
to the world ; and the former of 
which, efpecially in the original, 
is one of the moſt entertaining 
books that ever was written. Ihe 
preſent volume probably com- 
pletes her deſign of delineating the 
literature and manners which ſome 
centuries ago were prevalent in 
Europe. Though it contains many 
extraordinary anecdotes, and throws 
no ſmall light on the ſpirit and 
cuſtoms of our European anceſtors 
when chivalry was the fafbion, it 
hath not intereſted us quite fo 
greatly as Mrs. Dobſon's other 
publications. Better judges than 
ourſelves may form, perhaps, a 
different opinion; and it would be 
ching injuſtice to the tranſlator not 
to ſay, that the Memoirs before us 
s.4 afford to the reader ſome in- 
Iruction, and more amuſement. 
We hare a ſuſpicion, that in ſeve- 
ral inſtances the fictions or exag- 
geratlons of romances are too much 


relied upon, as teſlimonies of hiſtge 
rical facts, 

The utility of ſuch a publica- 
tion as the“ Supplement to the 
Fifth Edition of Collins's Peerage 
of England,” is too evident to be 
denied. The changes in families, 
and new creations, continually call 
for alterations and additions in 
works of this kind. Mr, Long- 
mate is well qualified for the buſi- 
neſs he hath undertaken, and a 
pears to have exerted great dili- 
gence of enquiry, We apprehend 
that in ſome caſes, and eſpecially 
in thoſe of lord Rawdon and the 
earl of Leiceſter, he muſt have re- 
ceived aſſiſtance from the noble 
peers themſelves. It is the in- 
tereſt of titled families to give all 
the aid in their power to the com- 
pilers of peerages, and eſpeciall 
to ſuch a work as Collins's, whic 
is a book of authority. The ge- 
nealogies which are the moſt = 
boured in the preſent volume, be- 
fides the two already mentioned, 
are thoſe that relate to lord Dacre, 
baroneſs Willoughby of Ereſby, 
lord Say and Sele, lord Loughbo- 
rough, lord Bagot, and the earl of 
Norwich. | | 

Fielding's © New Pee of 
England, Scotland, and Treland," 
in two ſmall volumes, is, from its 
conciſeneſs, intended only for com- 
mon readers, or for — 5 con- 
ſultation, and appears to be well 
adapted to the purpoſe. Beſides 


containing, accounts of noble fami- 
lies, it treats on the Origin and 


Progreſs of Honours on the Man- 


ner of creating Peers, and on the 
Orders of Knighthood. A ſhort 


Introduction to Heraldry is like- 
wiſe given, with the Genealogical 


Deſcents and Intermarriages of all 


the Sovereigns of Europe. 
The “ Journal of the Siege of 
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Gibraltar“ being merely a Journal, 
and not deſerving the name of a 
Hiltory, it is ſufficient barely to 
announce it to our readers. 


The year 1784 hath been very 
fruit ful in biographical! productions, 
both collectively conſidered and 
with regard to new lives, In this 
— hath appeared the third vo- 
ume of the ſecond edition of the 
6 +7 el Britannica, with 
Corrections, Enlargement:, aud 
the Addition of new Lives.” The 
editor, Dr. Kippis, apologizes, in 
his Preface, for the delay of the 
work, by reciting the bout which 
it requires. More than double the 
proportion of new: cs has fallen 


to his ſhare ; the additions to the 


old articles, which are very nu- 
merous, and, in mauy caſes, ve 

large, are almoſt excluſively his 
own; the previous reviſion and 
ſubſequent correction of the whole 
work come within his department; 
no ſmall compaſs of reading is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the * exe- 
cution of the ue and of- 
ten the requiſite information can- 
not be obtained without a correi- 
pondence by letters, and a variety 
ot perſonal applications. Nearly 
one half of the volume now pub- 
liſhed conſiſts of freſh matter. The 
ne lives are thirty-ſix in number, 
and the additions to the old articles 
are as important and valuable as 
the new lives. It ſeems to have 
been the wiſh of the editor to im- 
prove the Biographica Britannica 
to the utmoſt of his power. He 
avails hunſelf, in particular, of his 
reading, to give, wherever an op- 
portunity ofiers, an extenſive view 
of Britiſh literature, and of the 
controverſies which have been car- 
ried on in this country. As the de- 
ligu is on a large ſcale, and, in- 


deed, may be conſidered as a na. 
tional work, it affotds room for 
many hiſtorical and critical enqui- 
ries and diſcuſſions which could not 
be admitted in ſmgyler publications. 
In the conduct of ſo great an un. 
dertaking, ſeveral things will al. 
moſt unavoidably be expoſed to 
exception and ſtricture ; but that 
the editor has not been deficient in 
attention and diligence 1s generally 
acknowledged. It is, likewite al- 
lowed, that he has come prepared 
to his buſineſs with a conſiderable 
portion of that ſort of knowledge 
and learning which qualified him 
for biographical reſearches and 
communications. At, the fame 
time, he hath been very ſolicitous 
to apply to lit vag ſources of intel. 
_—_ This is evident from many 
the articles, the materials of 
which have been derived from the 
moſt authentic information of a 

perſonal and domeitic nature. 
The“ New Univerſal, Hiſlori- 
cal, and Literary Dictionary,” in 
twelve volumes, 8vo. 13 more ex- 
tenfive in its object than the Bio- 
graphica Britannica, but much 
more confined with reſpect to the 
length of its lives. Its title will 
inform us that it includes perſons 
of all nations, and in all ages. 
Like the Biographia it is an im- 
provement of a former edition, 
though compriſed in the ſame num- 
ber of volumes of which that edition 
conſiſted. For this purpoſe, ſome 
of the old articles are letr out, and 
others, we imagine, muſt be not a 
little curtailed, Six hundred new 
lives are given in the preſent im- 
preflion, many of which are nectt- 
larily very — while othe f 
them have as much length as 15 
competent to the nature of the un- 
dertaking. The utility of ſuch a 
compilation is undeniable, as al. 
ms: 
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noſt every reader muſt have occa- 
ion to conſult a work of this kind. 
The editors will forgive us for ſug- 
zeſting, that there are ſome articles, 
eſpecially in the Appendix, the 
ſubjects of which were tao inſigni- 
fcant to merit a place in any col- 
lection, G 
Mr. Middleton's “ Biographia 
Erangelica,” the third volume of 
which is now publiſhed, ſhews it- 
ſelf, from its very title, do be a 
work of a confined nature. It is 
intended to give an hiſtorical ac- 
count of the lives and deaths of 
the moſt eminent evangelical au- 
thors or preachers, both Britiſh 
and foreign, in the ſeveral denomi- 
nations of Proteſtants, from the 
beginning of the Reformation to 
the preſent time. Our collector's 
fxourite divines, ſeveral of whom 


were of great and deſerved fame, 
ne of the Calviniſtical perſuaſion. 


Mr. Middleton is not poſſeſſed of 
thoſe powers of compoſition which 
enable him to exhibit his original 
materials to the beſt advantage. 
Noble's “ Memoirs of the Pro- 
tectorate-houſe of Cromwell ; de- 
duced from an early Period, and 
eontinued down to the preſent 
Time ;*? conſtitute one of the moſt 
laborious inveſtigations of family- 
hiſlory that hath ever fallen with- 
m our notice. The firſt volume 
hath collected together whatever 
can be met with concerning the 
anceſtors of Oliver Cromwell, his 
private lite, his children and 
celcendants, The ſecond volume 
gres an account of thoſe who 
bare been connected with the 
Cromwell family, by the collateral 
ties of blood, or by affiance. The 
materials which Mr. Noble has 
brought to light are not always 
vorthy of the pains and labour 
hich it muſt have coſt him to pro- 
we them, His work, however, 


cannot fail of gratifying the curio- 
ſity of a number of readers. In 
ſpeaking of Cromwell's character, 
he doth not betray either the bi- 
gotry of adherence, or the bigotry 
of averſion. Though the author 
is a clergyman of the church of 
England, we imagine, from ſeve- 
ral inaccuracies of ſtyle, that he 
has not had an univerſity educa- 
tion, Theſe inaccuracies, we truſt, 
will be corrected in a ſecond edi- 
tion, which is ſaid to be in agita- 
tion, and which may be expected 


to contain other improvements. 


Theugh Mr. Davies's “ Drama- 


tic Miſcellanies,“ are not ſtrictl 
biographical, yet, as they furait 
a variety of anecdotes concerning 
the writers and actors of plays, they 
may fitly be mentioned under the 
head of Biography. In the point 
we are ſpeaking of, they may be 
conſidered as an agrecable Supple- 
ment to the author's Memoirs of 
Garrick. 5 
With regard to ſingle lives, Mr. 
Sheridan's Life of Dr. Swift is enti- 
tled to pecular attention, No one, 
now exiſting, could be ſo well quali- 
fied to write it from perſonal know- 
ledge. No one can have a greater, 
or, perhaps, an equal reverence for 
the memory of the dean of St. Pa- 
trick's. Accordingly, the account 
of this extraordinary man, now pub- 
liſhed, is written con amore; and moſt 
people will think that the biogra- 
pher's admiration of his hero, is care 
ried to a prodigious exceſs, Mr. Shes 
ridan repreſents Dr, Swift as utterly 
free from vice; and, indeed, as 
one of the molt perfect and exalted 
characters that ever exiſted : and 
yet it requires only to read the 
work before us, to be ſatisfied that 


he had many defects. It is evident, 


trom the relation here given of his 
behaviour to miſs Vanhomrigh and 
Stella, that his conduct towards 

"a theſe 
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theſe ladies was highly blameable, 
and that it can never be reconciled 
to honour and humanity. 1n'other 
reſpects, Mr. Sheridan applauds 
the dean where he did not deſerve 


to be applauded. It will, at the 


fame time, be readily acknowledg- 
ed, that he was pofleſſed of very 
eminent virtues. Mr. Sheridan 
has ſucceeded in ſhewing that Dr. 
Swift was of far greater import- 
ance with Harley and Bolingbroke, 
and more confidentially admitted 
mto the ſecret of atfairs, than ſome 
perſons have imagined. He hath 
made, likewiſe, a number of juſt 
ſtrictures, though, perhaps, deli- 
vered with too much ſeverity, on 
the miſrepreſentations of lord Or- 
rery and Dr. Johnſon. Many of 
Mr. Sheridan's anecdotes are equal- 
ly new and entertaining ; and he 
Has enabled his readers to obtain a 
more exact and comprehenſive view 
of dean Swift's character than could 
poſlibly have been acquired from 
any former publications. This 
Life is prefixed to a new edition of 
the dean's works which Mr. She- 


ridan hath ſuperintended, We 


could have wiſhed that ſome of the 
nonſenſe which has been too ſedu- 
louſly collected, had been left out 
of the preſent impreſſion; and we 
have no doubt but that the editor's 
good ſenſe, as well as his venera- 
tion for the memory of his favour- 
ite author, would have led him to 
do it, had it been permitted by the 
bookſellers. The arrangement of 
Dr. Swift's writings is conſider- 
ably improved. 

Ir. Gilpin has ſo well recom- 
mended himſelf to general eſteem 
by his Lives of ſome of the prin- 
cipal Reformers, and by his other 
inſtructive and agreeable produc- 
tions, that his appearance in the 
literary world is always received 
with ſatisfaction. This year ke has 


favoured the public with a « Lie 
of Thomas Cranmer, archbiſho 
of Canterbury,” which is written 
with great truth, impartiality, and 
elegance, While Mr. Gilpin is 
fully ſenflble of Cranmer's excel- 
lencies, he is not blind to his er- 
rors and defects. The genuine 
character of the good archbiſhop is 
diſplayed, in its various lights, 
with vivacity and fpirit ; and our 
author's ſentiments on eccleſiaſtical 
ſubjects are rational, liberal, and 
candid, There are few better mo- 
dels of Biographieal compoſition 
than thoſe which have been exhi- 
bited by Mr. Gilpin; and, there- 
fore, we hope that he will embrace 
farther occaſions of exereiſing his 
abilities in this walk of literature, 
We cannot {peak with the ſame 
applauſe concerning Mr, Maſters's 
„ Memoirs of the Life and'Writ- 
ings of the late rev. Thomas Ba- 
ker.” Though the materials for 
this work, which formerly belong- 
ed to Nr. Zachary Grey, have 
been fourteen years in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the preſent biographer, he 
has made ſuch an indifferent uſe of 
them, that he has given to the 
public a very crude and indigeſted 
performance. Mr. Maſters, we 
doubt not, is a learned antiquary; 
but he has no pretenſions to the 
character of a good writer. More 
buſtle has been made about Mr. 
Baker himſelf than he appears to 
have deferved, His reputation 
principally reſts on his “ Reflec- 
tions upon Learning,” which it 
was long” the faſhion to applaud, 
but which, though well written, 
are too defective, and too full ot 
prejudices, to be eſteemed a very 
capital production. He was cer- 
tainly a man of diſtinguiſhed lite- 
rature, and a deep explorer of an- 
tiquities ; but what was the reſult 
of his mighty labours? He 1501 
git 


{\moſt his whole time in collecting 
and tranſcribing papers; and, 
though he lived to be confiderably 
more than eighty years of age, 
his main defign was never carried 
into execution. If, like honeſt 
Anthony Wood, he had formed 
his materials into an Athenæ Can- 
tabrigienſes, he would juſtly have 
been entitled to the gratitude and 
praiſes of poſterity. At preſent, 
his collections are only uſeful for 
occaſional conſultation, His Hif- 
tory of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge,“ which was left by him in 
a more finiſhed ſtate, is ſaid to have 
been withheld from the public on 
account of the prejudices with 
which it is replete. | 

The “ Hiſtorical and Critical 
Diſſertation on the Life and Writ- 
ings of James the Firſt, King of 
Scotland,” contains a 4 of 
particulars concerning him, which 
were not known to the generality 
of readers. It is the literary cha- 
racter of this monarch that is the 
chief object of our Diſſertator's at- 
tention. james was undoubtedly 
an excellent, learned, and accom- 
pliſhed prince, whoſe memory is 
entitled to high veneration ; and 
the public is obliged to the preſent 
author for doing juſtice to his 
merit. 

Mr. Robinſon of Cambridge has 
prefixed to his Tranſlation of 
Saurin's Sermons,” a ſhort Life 
of that eminent Divine, written 


with ſpirit ; and Mr. Nichols, in 


his © Topog raphicas,“ has inſerted 
ſereral pieces of a biographical na- 
ture. Among the reſt, thefe is a 
curious communication by Mr. 
Badcock, relative to the Weſtley 
family, The account, likewiſe, of 
the Spalding Society, and of Mau- 
nce Johnſon, eſq. the great ſoul 
of it, will be not a little entertain- 
ing, eſpecially to antiquarics. A 
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Supplement to the former Life of 
Sir John Hawkwood, corrects its 
errors, and ſupplies its defects. 

Voltaire's “ Memoirs of Him- 
ſelf,” which were printed here 
both in French and in Engliſh, fur- 
niſn the laſt biographical article that 
calls for our notice. The authen- 
ticity of the work was at firſt doubt- 
ed, but the doubt was ſoon given 
up. Indeed, the turn of ſtyle and 
ſentiment, the petulance, wit, and 
ſpirit which prevail in the Me- 
moirs, are ſufficient indications of 
their original author. Monſieur 
Voltaire 1s very ſevere on ſome per- 
ſons, and eſpecially on the king of 
Pruſſia ; and his ſeverity is ſaid to 
have excited the reſentment of that 
monarch. It is not from ſuch 
books as the preſent, that mankind 
will be inſpired with any extraor- 
dinary veneration for ſovereign 
princes, 


Dr. Playfair's “ Syftem of Chro- 
nology,” which is printed on a 
large ſcale, is a work of great con- 
ſequence on that important ſubject. 
It contains 1. An 2 of 


the principles of the Science; to- 


gether with an Account of the 
moſt remarkable Epochs, Aras, 
and Periods, the Dates and Extent 
of which are aſcertained. 2, A 
Chronological Hiſtory, which ex- 
hibits a connected View of the Time, 
Mode, and Circumſtances of the O- 
rigin, Progreſs, Decline, and Fall of 
every conſiderable Kingdom, from 
the earlieſt Period to the preſent. 3. 
A Liſt of ſeveral Eelipſes before the 
Chriſtian Era, obſerved by Aſtro- 
nomers, or recorded by Hiſtorians, 
and of all the Eclipſes from A. D. 
1, to A. D. 190, with an expla- 
natory Preface, 4. A Chronolo- 
_=_ Liſt of Councils, in which 
the Date, Place, and Subject of 
every Council are ſpecified. 4. 

Chro- ; 
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Chronological Tables and Charts 
from B. C. 2300, to A. D. 1784, 
adapted to a Scale, and aſcertain- 
ing the Duration of the Lives and 
Reigns of the moſt eminent Per- 
ſonages in all ages. 6. A Liſt of 
remarkable Events and Occurrences 
relating to every Kingdom and Na- 
tion, from the earlieſt Ages to the 
preſent Times; with the Dates of 
many Celeftial Phænomena. 7. 
Supplemental Tables, illuſtrating 
the ſeveral Parts of the Sy ſtem. 
8. A Copious Biographical Index, 
in which the Dates of the Reigns 
of Kings, and of the Lives of re- 
markable Men in all Ages, are in- 
ſerted, and conciſe Characters of 
both are occaſionally given. Un- 
der theſe ſeveral heads, Dr. Play- 
fair appears to have taken uncom- 
mon pains, and to have been ſoli- 
citous to give bis work as much 

rfection as was in his power. 
When we deliver our opinion that 
it is ſtill, in certain reſpects, capa- 
ble of improvement, perhaps we 
fay no more than what may ever 
be ſaid concerning any undertaking 
of ſo extenfive and multifarious 
a nature. We apprehend that ſome 
Chronological queſtions might have 
been conſidered with greater preci- 
tion, and that ſufficiently judicious 
diſcriminations and diſtributions of 
epochas are yet wanting. How- 
ever, we do not upon the whole, 
know of any Syſtem of Chrono- 
logy which unites in it ſo many 
advantages as this of Dr. Play- 
fair's. 


A poſthumous piece of the late 
Dr. John Blair's has been publiſh- 
ed, entitled. The Hiſtory of the 
Riſe and Progreſs of Geography.” 
It is an ingenious performance, in 
which the ſubject is treated with 
great accuracy and learning, The 
author's apylogy for the errors of 


Ptolemy the geographer, which 


errors many writers have ſevere] 
condemned, is equally candid and 
judicious. Ptolemy's miſtakes aroſe 
from the ignorance of the age in 
which he lived, and not from the 
ignorance of the man; his know. 
ledge being as perfect as the low 
condition of ſcience at that time 
allowed. The Preſent State of 
8 is not diſcuſſed by Dr. 
air. 


Mr. Lemon's „“ Engliſh Etymo- 
logy, or, a Derivative Dictionary 
of the Engliſh Language,” may as 
2 be mentioned under the 
head of Antiquities, as under that 
of Critical Learning. The work 
is divided into two alphabets, trac- 
ing the etymology ot thoſe words 
that are derived, firſt, from the 
Greek and Latin languages, and, 
ſecondly, from the Saxon and other 
Northern tongues. The whole is 
compiled from Voſſius, Meric Ca- 
ſaubon, Spelman, Somner, Min- 
ſhew, junius, Skinner, Verſtegan, 
Ray, Nugent, Upton, Cleland, 
and other etymologiſts. The Pre- 
face contains a Defence of the Eng- 
liſh Language, and treats on the 
Uſe of Etymology, Our author's 
grand pontion is, that, through 
whatever channels the words of 
our modern Engliſh have been de- 
rived, whether Roman, Gothic, 
Celtic, Saxon, Teutonic, or Ice- 
landic, ſtill it is the Greet alone 
which is the true baſis of the Eng- 
liſh tongue. Every rational ſcho- 
lar will be ſenfible that this is a po- 
ſition too bold and too precarious 
to be maintained by full and ſolid 
evidence. It has been the fault of 
etymologiſts to purſue the deriva- 
tion of words to a ridiculous exceſs, 
and of antiquaries to aſſume ſome 
favourite doctrine, to which every 


object is referred, If Mr. * 


has not eſcaped theſe faults, his 
Dictionary may, notwithſtanding, 
contain much uſeful information, 
and be a book that may often be 
conſulted with advantage. 

Mr. Aſtle's „Origin and Pro- 
greſs of Writing, as well Hiero- 
elyphic as Elementary, illuſtrated 
by Engravings taken from Marbles, 
Manuſcripts, and Charters, Anc1- 
ent and Modern,” is a very curious 

rformance, It is written by a 
gentleman deeply converſant in the 
knowl:dge and ſtudy of antiqui- 
ties, of which he has given man 
deciſive proofs to the public ; ſo 
that no one who has the leaſt ac- 
quaintance with his character can 
doubt of his having been eminently 
qualified for the preſent undertak- 
ing. The work before us is di- 
rided into nine chapters, the ſub- 
jects of which are, Hieroglyphics; 
the Origin of Letters; the Anti- 
quity of Writing; General Ac- 
count of Alphabets ; the Manner 
of Writing in different Ages and 
Countries; Characters and Signs; 
Numerals, and Numeral Charac- 
ters; Writers, Ornaments, and 
Materials for Writing ; the Origin 
and Progreſs of Printing. With 
regard to the Origin of Letters, 
Mr. Aſtle does not think, as ſome 
learned men have done, that al- 
phabetical writing was firſt commu— 
nicated to Moſes, or that it was of 
Divine original. In this opinion 
we entirely agree wit: him, as 
well as in his account of the pro- 
greſs of the human mind toward 
the formation of an alphabet, 
With reſpect to the claims of dit- 
ferent nations to the invention of 
letters, our author confiders the 
arguments which have been ad- 
ranced in favour of the Egyptians, 
the Phenicians, the Chaldcans, the 
Wiians, the Indians, and the A- 
Kblans ; and pronounces that, up- 
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on the whole, the Phenicians have 
the beſt title to the honour of this 
invention. Mr, Aſtle does nat 
concur in ſentiment with thoſe 
who have aſſerted, that all alpha- 
bets are derived from one, There be- 
ing a variety of alphabets uſed in 
different parts of Aſia, which dif- 
fer from the Phenician, ancient 
Hebrew or Samaritan, in name, 
number, figure, order, and power. 
The alphabets that ſeem to be im- 
mediately derived from the Pheni- 
cian, are, the ancient Hebrew, or 


Samaritan, the Chaldaic, the Baſ- 


tulan, the Punic, Carthaginian, or 
Sicilian, the Pelaſgian Greek, and 
its derivatives, which are written 
in the Eaſtern manner, from right 
to left, and the lonie Greek, writ- 
ten from left to right. The lomic 
Greek 1s the ſource from whence 
not only moſt of the alphabets of 
Europe are derived, but alſo many 
others which have been adopted in 
different parts of Afia and Africa. 
But we are in danger of treſpaſl- 
ing on the compendious nature of 
this department of our Annual Re- 
giſter; and, therefore, ſhall only 
add, that on the ſeveral topics dit- 
cuſſed in the preſent work, the 
reader will find a variety of in- 
ſtruction much out of the common 
way, and which could not eaſily, 
if at all, be met with in any ſingle 
author. Mr, Afile's Introduction 
contains a review of the events that 
contributed to the decline and re- 
ſtoration of ſcience. 

The value and excellence of 
Mr. Groſe's “ Antiquities of Eng- 
land and Wales,“ have been too 
long known to the public, for tkem 
to and in need of our commenda- 
tion, He hath now obliged the 
world with a new unpretfion of 
them, in large octavo, on fine im- 
perial paper, and on a plan which 
he conceives to be better adapted 

to 
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to a work of this kind than the for- 
mer edition. Every purchaſer, we 
believe,. will concur with him in 
this opinion. Beſides the improve- 
ment of the plan, large and im- 


portant additions are made to the 


Preface, which is farther enriched 
by new plates, and rendered much 
more uſeful by. a complete Index. 
The body of the work is, likewiſe, 
greatly improved, many of the 

lates being re-engraved, the de- 
— parts enlarged, and the 
whole advanced to a higher degree 
of beauty and perfection. 

Of Mr. Jones's “ Muſical and 
Poetical Relics of the Welch Bards, 
- Preſerved by Tradition, and authen- 
tic Manuſcripts, from remote An- 
tiquity,” and never before pub- 
liſhed, we have not been yet ſo 
fortunate 'as to obtain a peruſal. 
We can, therefore, only announce 
them to our readers, as objects that 
are my to afford gratification 
both to the curious antiquary, and 
the lovers of polite learning. This 
may the more certainly be expedt- 
ed, as we underſtand that the edi- 
tor, in order to throw light upon 
theſe ancient compoſitions, has 

wen an hiſtorical account of the 
— their poetry, their muſie, 
and their muſical inſtruments. An- 
other circumſtance much to the 
honour of Mr. Jones is, that he 


hath taken care to obviate all ſuſ- 


picions relative to the authenticity 
of theſe poems, by printing the 
originals. 'The ſame juſtice, we 
hope, will ſoon be done to Oſſian. 
A number of Scotch gentlemen re- 
ſiding at Bengal have, we are in- 
formed, ſent over ſix hundred 
pounds, for the purpoſe of publiſh- 
ing the original Erſe of the old 
bard. This zeal for the glory of 
their native country, at ſo remote 
a diſtance from it, while it is very 
honourable to themſelves, may be 


ſuppoſed to 


expected to bring ta a deciſion 3 
queſtion concerning which critics 
have been greatly divided, aud 
which hath never been cleared up 
ſo _ to ſatis faction, as not to 
leave ſome doubts remaining even 
in the moſt candid mind. 

Mr. Samuel Pegge, jun. conti. 
nues his „ Curialia, or an Hiſlo- 
rical Account of ſome Branches of 
the Royal Houſehold.“ The Se: 
cond Part contains the Eſtabliſh 
ment and Hiſtory of the Band of 
Gentlemen Penſioners, The inſti. 
tution of this band has been com- 
monly referred to the time of Henry 
the Seventh; but from the original 
ſtatutes, diſcovered by Mr. Pegge, 
it appears that it did not take place 
till the early part of his ſucceſſor's 
_ How much the importance 
and ſplendor of the body of gen 
tlemen penſioners have been dimi- 
niſhed, is evident from a deſcription 
which lord Hunſdon gave of their 
conſequence, in a letter to king 
James the Firſt, and from the teſti- 
mony of lord Clare, who, in a 
ſubſequent period, declared, that, 
when he was in the band, he did 
not know a worſe man in it than 
himſelf, though he had then an in- 
heritance of four thouſand pounds 
a year. Such diſcuſſions as thoſe 
of Mr. Pegge gratify an innoeent 
curioſity, and — to throw ſome 
light on the manners of the times. 

The Miſcellaneous Remarks 
on the Enquiry into the Evidence 
againſt Mary Queen of Scots,” are 
the production of a profound and 
learned antiquary, The letters 

— been written by 
the queen to Bothwell, are exa- 
mined with a very deep knowledge 
of the old French, and internal 
evidences of their ſpuriouſneſs are 
hence deduced. A miſtake of Mr. 
Tytler's, who confounds James 
carl of Bothwell with his father 

Pairick, 
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Patrick, is here expoſed ; and it 
„ ſhewn, that the former was a 
young man in 1.560. The difqui- 
tion before us will appear dry and 
unintereſting to the generality of 
readers. It is to be wiſhed, that 
the author of the preſent tract had 
rendered it more popular by giv- 
ing a ſummary view of the contro- 
verſy relative to Mary's correſ- 

ndence with Bothwell. Such a 
view, from ſo accurate an enquirer, 
might have been uſeful in directing 
the opinions of thoſe who have not 
leiſure to enter minutely into the 
ſubject. 

Mr. Nichols continues to carry 
on, with vigour, the“ Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica,” nine 
Numbers of which have been pub- 
liſhed in the courſe of the year. 
Theſe are, Mr. Duncombe's Hiſ- 
tory of Reculver and Herne ; Ad- 
ditions to the Memoirs of Sir ſohn 
Hawkwood 5 The Hiſtory of the 
Spalding Society; Mr. Pegge's 
Hiſtory of Eccleſhal-Caſtle ; Mr. 
Efſex's Obſervations on Croylaud- 
Abbey ; Sir John Cullum's Hiſ- 
tory of Hawſted ; Mr, Pegge on 
the Roman Roads, and on the Cori- 
tan; the ſame Gentleman on the 
Textus Reffenſis, the Elſtobs, and 
Mr, Johnfon, Vicar of Cranbrooke ; 
and a Continuation of the Collec- 
tons towards the Hiſtory of Bed- 
fordſhire. It is evident from the 
ſubjects treated of, and from the 
characters of the communicators, 
that theſe different publications will, 
upon the whole, afford much en- 
tertainment to the curious anti- 


quary. 
Books of Travels. which for- 


nerly were much confined to France 
and Italy, and the countries cloſely 
joining, have lately taken a dit- 
*r:nt turn, and occupied a wider 


range. 'The northern kingdoms of 
Europe have for ſome time palt 
been aſſiduouſly explored, and Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Ruſſia, in par- 
ticular, have employed the pens of 
various travellers. No leſs than 
three publications of this kind have 
appeared in the year 1784. The 
firſt we ſhall mention is not, indeed, 


wholly appropriated to the north 


of Europe, as will be evident from 


the title, which is “ Obſervations 


on the preſent State of Denmark, 
Rutha, and Switzerland; in a Se- 
ries of Letters.“ The Letters are 
forty-two in number, and were 
written at conſiderable intervals, 
from the 2cth of May, 1777, to 
the 18th of October, 1732, They 
are the productions of a gentleman 
of ſenſe and obſervation, who does 
not aim at elaborate compoſition, 
His accounts of Denmark and Ruſ- 
fia ſeem in part to been ſuperceded 
by the narrations of travellers, 
whoſe viſits to theſe countries have 
been more recent. The eight 
Letters, in a Correſpondence from 
a young Student at Copenhagen, 
to his Friend at St. Thomas's, con- 


taining various Remarks on the 


Genius and Spirit of the Daniſh 
Nation, have a vivacity and a 
mixture of adventure,” which give 
them ſomething of the novel form. 
In the Account of Switzerland, the 
Deſcription at Sanenland, in the 
Canton of Berne, and of the Shep- 
herd-Lite of the Inhabitants, is 
particularly curious, The author 
cloſes the work with a ludicrous 
relation of the entertainment given 
at Stutgard, in 1782, to the grand- 
duke and ducheſs of Ruſſia. It 
contains a ſtrong picture of the 
abſurdity, fatigue, and diſappoint- 
ment, reſulting from the diſplay 
of falſe magnificence. Some enter- 
taining circumſtances reſpecting 

; Rouſ- 
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Rouſſeau, Lavater, and other wri- 
ters, are interſperſed in the preſent 
publication. 

The“ Anecdotes of the Ruſſian 
Empire, in a Series of Letters, 
written a few years ago, from St. 
Peterſburgh,“ are the production 
of Mr. Richardſon, now Profeflor 
of Humanity, in the univerſity of 
Glaſgow, and well known in the 
literary world, by © his elegant 
poems, and eſpecially by his admi- 
rable Eſſays on the Characters of 
Shakſpeare. He doth not mean to 
give a complete Account of the 
Ruſſian empire, but to relate. prin- 
cipally ſuch circumſtances as ſtruck 
him in the manners of the natives. 
The work is partly of a miſcella- 
neous nature; for, beides Anec- 
dotes concerning Rufſha, it contains 
Imitatious of ſeveral Fables from 
the German of Leſſing and Gel- 
dert; ſome Cop'es of Verſes, both 
Originals and Tranſlations, and 
Hiſtorical Narratives. The Rela- 
tion of the Abdication of Victor 
Amadeus, king of Sardinia, in the 
Year 1730; and of his Attempt 10 
remount the Throne which he had 
quitted, furniſhes one of the moſt 
curious and entertaining parts of 
the volume before us. Several 
other letters are upon ſubjects not 
a little intereſting and inſtruQive, 
and all of them are well written. 
'The poetical communications will 
pleaſe every reader of taſte; and 
the whole of the preſent perform- 
ance cannot fail of being peruſed 
with much ſatisfaction. 

But the grand work of the year 
concerning the northern kingdoms 
of Europe, is Mr. Coxe's “ Fra- 
vels into Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, 
and Denmark; interſperſed with 
Hiſtorical Relations and Political 
Inquiries,“ and illuſtrated with 
Charts and Engravings. How well 
Mr. Coxe was likely to be qualified 


oft Poland and Ruſſia than any 


for an undertaking of this kind 
would in part be collected frem his 
former publications ; and his rex. 
ders will have the pleaſure of find. 
ing that, in writing the perform. 
ance before us, he came prepared 
with every advantage, He has 
gone farther into the interior parts 


other Engliſh traveller; and hence 
his deſcription of the real ſtate of 
theſe countries is as new as it is 
exact and authentic. It is not, 
however, by his travels alone that 
he ficted himſelf for the preſent de. 
fqn, but by a diligent eourſe of 
reading, and the cloſeſt enquiries 


_— thoſe who were beſt able to 
furniſh him with proper intelli. 
gence. 


In regard to Poland, he 
Was 1 with information 
from perſons of the higheſt rank 
and authority; and fortunately ob- 
tained poſſeſſion of ſome original 
letters written from Warſaw, be- 
fore and during the partition, which 
have enabled him to throw a conſi- 
derable light over that intereſting 
period, With reſpect to Ruilia, as 
the empreſs herſelf deigned to an- 
ſwer ſome queries relative to the 
ſtate of the public priſons, this 
gracious condeſcenfion in fo great 
a ſovereign facilituted Mr. Coxe's 
farther inquiries, To this it mull 
be added, that the late celebrated 
hiſtorian, Mr. Muller, - favoured 
him with various communications 
on ſome of the moſt important and 
intricate parts of the Ruſſian an- 
nals, and pointed out to him the 
moſt approved writers on this em- 
pire. The nature of the Swedith 
government rendered the ſources d 
information eaſy of acceſs ; and 
ſince our author's return to Eng 
land, ſeveral Swediſh gentlemen 


tin: © | 
diraci: 


well verſed in the conſtitution port 
their country, have ſupplied big deu! 
with much additional intelligence Mudgme 
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Not having poſſeſſed the ſame ad- 
$antages with regard to Denmark, 
he has confined himſelf to thoſe 
circumſtances which he was able to 
aſcertain, it having been his in- 
rariable reſolution never to adopt 
uncertain accounts, but to adhere 
ſolely to thoſe facts which appear- 
ed to be derived from the moit un- 
queſtionable authorities, 
tiforical relations he has had re- 
courſe to many Engliſh and foreign 
authors, and particularly ſeveral 
German Writers of unimpeached 
reracity, wha were reſident for a 
conſiderable time in ſoine of the 
northern kingdoms. With all 
theſe aids; and from all theſe ſources, 
Mr. Coxe has produced a book 
which is much more than a mere 


book of travels. It is a book which 


contains, in a great meaſure, the 
Hiſtory, the Conſtitution, the Le- 
rillation, the Policy, and the Li- 
terature of the countries through 
which he paſſed; as well as the 
reſent Manners and Cuſtoms of the 
nhabitatits. It is enriched, like- 
wiſe, with biographical accounts 
of ſeveral illuſſrious perſons. In 
ſhort, the work before us is a ſtand- 
ud work in point of authority, 
add is replete with information up- 
an ſubjects bitherto very remote 
from the knowledge of the gene- 
ality of Ehgliſh readers. 

Of captain Smyth's “ Tour in 
the United States ot America,“ we 
farcely know what character to 
give, With reſpect to ſtyle and 
compoſition, it is eaſy to (ay that 
has no extraordinary merit; the 
2nguage being careleſ:, incorrect, 
ind ſometimes ungrammatical. It 
ma't be acknowledged, at the ſame 
tine, that our traveller writes with 
nracity. It is with reſpect to more 
mportant objects that we find it 
acult to pronounce a decided 
udgment on the preſent publica- 

1784. 


In the 


tion. The author profeſſcs great 
things in the title - page of his book. 
The work is ſaid to contain an Ac- 
count of the preſent Situation of 
North America; the Population, A- 
griculture, Commerce, Cuſtoms, and 
Manners of the Inbabitants ; A- 
necdotes of ſeveral Members of the 
Congreſs, and General Officers in 
the American Army ; many other 
very ſingular and intereſting Occur- 
rences ; a Deſcription of the In- 
dian Nations; the general Face of 
the Country, Mountains, Foreſts, 
Rivers, and the moſt beautiful, 
grand, and pictureſque Views 
throughout that vaſt Continent ; 
and, to crown the whole, Improve- 
ments in Huſbandry, that may be 
adopted with great Advantage in 
Europe. How far captain Smyth 
has ſatisfactorily accompliſhed all 
theſe mighty promiſes, we are not 
able to determine. Every thing 
reſts upon his own authority, The 
value of the book, and the credit 
we are diſpaſed to afford it, are 
ſomewhat leſſened by the author's 
conceited mode of writing, by the 
importance he gives to himſelf, b 
the romantic air of ſeveral of his 
adventures, and by the ſtrong po- 
litical ay agen of which he ap- 

ars to be poſſeſſed. Neverthe- 
els, we are ready to believe, that 
this Tour exhibits a variety of real 
information with reſpect to the 
country and inhabitants of the 
North American States. 

The * Journal kept on a Jour- 
ney from Paflora to Bagdad, over 
the Little Deſert, to Aleppo, Cu- 
prus, Rhodes, Zante, Corfu, and 
Otranto, in Italy,“ furniſhes in- 
ſtruction oh a ſubject which has 
lately acquired, a conſiderable im- 
portayce. The paſſage over land, 
to and from the tail indies. is 
now, from political and commer- 
cial views, become more frequent 

R | than 
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than ever, and will be facilitated 
by publications of this kind, The 
— commences on the icth of 


arch, 1770, when the author, 


in company with four other Eng- 
liſh gentlemen, departed from Baſ- 
ſora, The chief incidents of the 
journey ariſe from the extortions 
practiſed by governors, and other 
civil officers, and the treachery of 
linguiſts and interpreters. Some 
account, likewiſe, is given of the 
barbarous countries through which 
the travellers paſſed, and of the 
manners of the inhabitants. A fe- 
markable anecdote is related, con- 
cerning the danger to which the 
celebrated Aaron Hill, and two 
other gentlemen were expoſed, in 
viſiting a catacomb, when in E- 
&YPpt+ . 
The year 1784 hath produced 
the laſt Voyage of the great Cap- 
rain Cook. It was a Voyage 
to the Pacific Ocean, undertaken 
by the Comman@ot his Majeſty, 
for making Diſcoveries in the 
Northern Hemiſphere, to deter- 
mine the Poſition and Extent of 
the Weſt-ſide of North America, 
its Diſtance from Aſia, and the 
Practicability of a Northern Paſ- 
ſage to Europe. The two firſt 
volumes were written by captain 
Cook, and the third by captain 
ing. Concerning the import- 
ance af this work too much cannot 
well be ſaid. Of this a ſufficient 
ſenſibility has been ſhewn, in the 
rapid ſale it has met with, in the 
large extracts that have been in- 
ſerted from it in every periodical 
publication, and even in the diſ- 
honourable abridgments to which 
it has been expoſed. The nautical 
part, though leſs pleaſing to the 
bulk of readers, is undoubtedly of 
the firſt conſequence with regard 
to navigation, and conſtitutes a ca- 
pital excellence in the preſent per- 


7 
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formance, The diſcoveries that 


have been made in the ſeas and re- 


ions of the globe hitherto unvi. 

ted, will be inſtructive, entertain. 
ing, and intereſling to every inqui. 
ſitive mind. By captain 'Cook's 
ſecond navigation round the world, 
and by this laſt voyage, two points 
of prodigious importance have 


been aſcertaĩned; the one is, that 


there is no ſouthern continent, or, 
at leaſt, no continent which can 
be viſited for any purpoſes of uti. 
lity. The other is, that a north- 


-ern paffage to Europe, through 
the ſtraits which divide Ame 


from Aſia is abſolutely impractica- 
ble. It is of great moment to 
know, in certain caſes, the nc plus 
ultra of ſcience and diſcovery, On 
the additions that are now made 
to our knowledge of nations 'and 
of mankind m the Southern and 
Pacific Oceans we cannot enlarge, 
In the three volumes before us, an 
immenſe variety of objects is preſent- 
ed to the reader. The figure made 
by captain Cook in this work is 
highly intereſting ; and the circum- 
ſtance? of his or Teeny death, as 
related by captain King, will be 
peruſed with much concern, An- 
other ſubject of regret ariſes from 
the deceaſe of Mr. Anderſon, whoſe 
deſcriptions of the natural hiſtory 
of the countries diſcovered, and of 
the manners of the inhabitants, 
are peculiarly excellent. It is 2 
ſtill farther cauſe of lamentation, 
that captain King, by whom the 
third volume of the voyage hath 
been ſo well written, has lately de- 
parted this life in Italy, We ſhould 
be unpardonable, if we did not taks 
particular notice of the Introduction 
to the preſent work. It contains: 
view of the ſeveral voyages of dif 
covery that have been made dur- 
ing his majeſty's reign, and an eſt- 


mate of the knowledge which bas 
bes 
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been acquired by them, and the 
benefits they have produced, The 
Introduction is, indeed, an elegant, 
maſterly, and philoſophical per- 
formance, which reflects no ſmall 
honour upon the writer, who is 
generally, and we believe julily, 
ſuppoſed to be the reverend and 
learned Dr. John Douglas, canon 
relidentiary ot St. Paul's, 


Of the Political Productions of 
the year 1784, which have been 
prodigiouſly numerous and multi- 
farious, it would be as undeſirable 
as it would be difficult to give a 
dil inct account. In fact, though 
they are frequently written by 
perſons of eminent abilities, they 
can ſcarcely be conſidered as com- 
ing under the head of literature, 
properly ſo called. The truth is, 
that they are hurtful to the gene- 
ral cauſe of knowledge and learn- 
ing, by diverting too much the at- 
tention of men Foam ſcientific and 
literary works, an effect which has 
not a little been experienced in 
the courſe of the year; We ſhall, 
therefore, as in our laſt Annual 
Regiſter, content ourſelves with 
manger out the ſubjects which 
ave chiefly employed the pens of 
our political authors. 

One grand object of diſcuſſion 
was Mr. Fox's Eaſt India bill. This 
ivas not only warmly debated in 
the houſes of parliament, but vi- 
gorouſly attacked. and defended in 
a variety of publications. Among 
theſe, the ſpeeches in favour of 
the bill, by Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, 
and ſeparately printed, contained 
the ſtrength of the argument on 
that ide of the queſtion, On the 
other ſide appeared the earl of 
Stair, Mr. Palreney, and Major 
Scott, The laſt gentleman, who 
s the avowed advocate for Mr. 
Haſlings, and was a ſtrenuous op- 


poſer of Mr. Fox's Eaſt Indian 


meaſures, . hath written ſeveral - 


pamphlets in the courſe of the 
year, One of the moſt important 
of his tracts was, his Conduct of 


his Majeſty's late Miniſters conſi- 
dered, as it affected the Eaſt India 


Company and Mr. Haſtings.“ Mr. 
Dalrymple's 4+ Retroſpective View 
of the Ancient Syilem of the Eaſt 
India Company,“ was the produc, 


tion of a gentleman who, trom his 


abilities and knowledge, was well 
qualified to treat upon the ſubject. 
His plan of regulation is very dif- 
ferent from that of lord North's 
bill in 1773, to which our author 
gives the appellation of the Anar- 
chy Bill. * 

The removal of Mr. Fox and 
his party from power was another 
great object of contention, and oc- 
caſioned the queition concerning 
the ſecret influence of the crown. 
to be watmly agitated; hat this 
influence had been improperly ex- 
erted, was ſtrenuouſly maintained 


by the writer of © Popular Topics, 


or the Grand Queſtion diſcufled ;** 
by Mr. Burke, in his “ Repreſen- 
tation to his Majeſty,” moved in 


the houſe of commons ; and by 


Alfred's „ Three Letters to the 
People of Great Britain, and par- 
ticularly to thoſe who figned the 
Addreſſes on the late Changes of 
Adminiſtration, and the Diſſo ution 
of Parliament;“ fuppoſed to be 
the production of the ſame gentle - 
man. That the king had wiſely 
interfered; and that the ne miniſ. 
try was formed on conſtitutional 
principles, was afferted on the other 
hand, in the pamphlets, entitled, 
& A Letter to 4 Country Gentle 
man ;** © A Second Letter to a 
Country Gedtleman ;” and «+ A 
Candid Inveſtigation of the, preſent 
prevailing Topic.” An elaborate 
vindication of the royal prerogative, 
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as it had lately been exerciſed, was 
firſt privately diſperſed, and after- 
. publiſhed under the title of 
4% Political Letters.” They were 
aſcribed, and we believe upon good 
grounds, to Sir William Mere- 
dith. 

Mr. Pi:t's Eaſt India Bill was 
chiefly diſcuſſed in parliament, Mr. 
Francis printed the ſpeech he had 
delivered in the houſe of commons 
upon this occaſion, and ſeveral col- 
lections appeared of the debates in 
general which had taken place in 
that houſe upon the ſubject. The 
bill was the object of enquiry, and 
held out to praiſe or cenſure, in 
other publications. 

The commutation-act was too 
important a meaſure to paſs unno- 
ticed. . Remarks” on that act 
were written by a gentleman who 
was capable of diſplaving with 
great ability its apprehended de. 
fects. When, in conſequence of 
this bill, teas came to be ſold at 
reduced prices, diſputes aroſe be- 
tween the tea; dealers and the di- 
rectors of the Eaſt India company. 
One effect of theſe diſputes was 
the raiſing of Mr. Twining from 
the character of a tradeſman to that 
of an author, in which laſt cha- 
racter he appeared to very confi- 
Three tracts 
were written by him, the firſt of 
which was entitled, © Obſervations 
on the Tea and Window-Act, and 
on the Tea Trade ;** the ſecond, 
« Remarks on the Report of the 
Eaſt India Directors, reſpecting the 
Sale and Prices of Tea;“ and the 
third, An Anſwer to the ſecond 
Report of the Eaſt India Directors, 
reſpecting the Sale and Prices of 
ea.“ We ſuppoſe, likewiſe, that 
Mr. Twining had no ſmall ſhare 
in drawing up the “ Narrative of 


the Conduct of the Tea-Dealers, 


during the late Sale of Teas 
India Houſe,” es 

The Weſtminſter election was an. 
other fruirful ſource of altercation, 
A number of pieces could not, in- 
deed, fail to be produced upon an 
affair in which the political paſ. 
fions were deeply intereſied. We 
ſhall, however, take notice of thoſe 
only that related to the conduct of 
the ducheſs of Devonſhire, The 
zealous on which this great lady 
took in favour of Mr. Fox, expoſed 
her to many ſtrictures in the Neyſ. 
papers: beſides which ſhe was call. 
ed to an account in a diſtin& pub. 
fication. It was addreſſed to her 
in the form of a Letter, and was 
the production of a ſenſible cor- 
reſpondent, who had offered ſome 
wholſome admonitions to her grace 
ſeveral years before. On the pre- 
ſent occaſion, the ducheſs was not 
left without a defender. An an- 
ſwer to. the letter ſoon appeared, in 
which it was ſtrongly maintained, 
that the noble lady deſerved no 
kind of cenſure for the part ſhe 
condeſcended to afſume during the 
Weſtminſter election; but that, on 
the contrary, it was an act partieu- 
larly virtuous in her grace to exert 
herſelf in the ſervice of ſo good a 
cauſe. 

The queſtion concerning the A- 
merican commerce has been far- 
ther diſcuſſed in various pam- 
phlets. Lord Sheffield's “ Obſer- 
vations on the Commerce of the 
American States,” and the“ Con- 
ſiderations on the preſent Situation 
of Great Britain and the United 
States of North America, with a 
View to their future commercial 
Connections, were mentioned by 
us laſt year. It muſt not be for- 
gotten, that lord Sheffield's Ob- 
ſervations have been greatly im- 
proved, and much enlarged, in 
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ſubſequent impreſſions. The chief 

rformances of 1-84, on the ſame 
ſubjects, were Edwards s Thoughts 
on the late Proceedings of Govern- 
ment, reſpecting the Frade of the 
Weſt India Iſlands with the United 
States of North America ;” „ A 
Jetter from an American, now re- 
fident in London, to a Member of 
Parliament, on the Subject of the 
reſtraining Proclamation, and con- 
taining Strictures on lord Shef- 
ſteld's Pamphlet on the Commerce 
of the American States ;?? „“ A 
Free and Candid Review of a 
Tract entitled, Obſervations on the 
Commerce of the American States; 
Stevention's _ “ Addreſs to Brian 
Edwards, Eſq.” and “ Remarks 
on Lord Shetheld's Obſervations on 
the Commerce of the American 
States, by an American.“ Without 
preſuming to decide on the merits 
of theſe ſeveral productions, we 
ſhall beg leave to take notice of 
what has occurred to us in the 
courſe of our converſation in the 
world; which is, that lord Shef- 
field's ſentiments and reaſonings 
ſeem to have gradually been gain- 
ing upon the good opinion and ap- 
probation of many gentlemen who 
formerly entertained different views 
of things. We ſhould have been 
rery blameiable if we had forgot- 
ten to mention Mr. Chalmers's 
© Opinions on intereſting Subjects 
of public Law and commercial 
Policy, ariſing from American In- 
dependence.” The abilities of this 
writer, and the ſtrength of his ar- 
guments on ſeveral of the topics 
he has treated upon, mult be ac- 
knowledged even by thoſe who are 
the leaſt diſpoſed to agree with him 
in all his poſitions. 

There have been many political 
publications, during the courſe of 
the year, which do not fall under 


the beads we have ſpecified. Of 


theſe we apprehend the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed to be, Dr. Price's Poit- 
ſcript to his Pamphlet on the State 
of the public Debts and Finances, 
at ſigning the preliminary Articles 
of Peace, in January, 178; ;” Dr. 
Benjamin Frank in's“ TwoTratts,” 
containing Information to thoſe 
who would remove to America, and 
Remarks concerning the Savages 
of North America; Mr. Silas 
Deane's „“ Addreſs to the United 
States of North America ;** „ The 
Corn Diſlillery ſtated to the Con- 
ſideration of the Landed Intereſt of 
England;“ fir George Oneſipho- 
rus Paul's “ Confiderations on the 
Defects of Priſons, and their pre- 
ſent Syſtem of Regulation ;** Mr. 
Wedyewood's “ Addreſs to the 
Workmen in the Pottery ;” and 
Mr. David Hartley's «+ Addrefs to 
the Mayor and Corporation of 
Kingſton upon Hull,” 

It we have been guilty of any 
millakes, or of any improper omiſ- 
ſions, in this department of domeſ- 
tic literature, we hope to obrain 
forgiveneſs, as we have ſpoken 
chiefly from the information of 
others ; it having been in our power 
only to read the publications that 
were the moſt diſtinguiſhed, either 
by the importance of their matter, 


or by the elegance and ſpirit of 


their compoſition. We have not 
neglected to peruſe the Criticiſms 
on the Rolliad,” Under the pre- 
tence that an ancient Epic poem 
has been difcovered with that title, 
and that it gives a prophetic view 
of Mr. Rolle and his friends, the 
author introduces fatirical charac- 
ters of Mr. Pitt, and of the noble- 
men and gentlemen who ſupport 
his adminiſtration. The juſiice of 
them may be diſputed, but not 
the wit and humour with which 
they are drawn, Whilſt we allow 
conſiderable merit to this writer, and 
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are particularly ſenfible how much 
he is a maitcr of claſſical alluſion, 
-we cannot afford him indiſcriminate 
praiſe, or aſſert that he excels in 
every part ot his performance. 
g 

The produdions of the year 
1784 in critical, claſſical, and po- 
lite Learning, though not equat in 
point of yalue and importance to 
thoſe of ſome former years, have 
been ſufficiently numerous, 
ſeveral of them are entitled to ho- 
nourable notice. I he publications 
of Mr. Blaney, Dr. Owen, and 
Mr. Lemon, have been mentioned 
under other heads. Beſides Blay- 
ney's „Jeremiah,“ we do not re- 
collect any thing which has ap- 
peared in Oriental literature, ex- 
cepting Uri's “ Pharis Artis Gram- 
matice Hebrææ. lt is intended to 
guide thoſe to a more grammatical 
acquaintance with the Hebrew 
tongue, who have already ſome 
knowledge of the language ; be- 
ſides which it contains an explica- 
tion of the Divine Names, and a 
verſion of the Songs that are found 
in the xxxvilith chapter of jtaiah, 
and the vth chapter of Judges. 
The author is in the number of 
thoſe who defend the antiquity of 
vowel-points ; and he apprehends 
that moſt of the difficulties which 
perplex the ſacred writings may be 
more effectually removed by an 
improvement of the common gram- 
mars, than by alterations of the 
received text, We may hence col- 
lect that Mr, Uri is no very ardent 
admirer of Dr, Kennicoit's Collec- 
tion. | b 
Mr. Duncombe has this year fa- 
voured the literary world with a 
very valuable 13 It is 
a tranſlation, from the Greek, of 
1% Select Works of the Emperor ng 
han, and ſome Pieces of the So- 
phift Libanius.“ The noyelty of 
7 : . "' a 


themſelves, moſt of them . in- 


this publication will much recom. 
mend it, as ſcarcely any of Julian's 
writings have hitherto appeared in 
an Engliſn dreſs, A — re · 
commendation of them will ariſe 
from the merit of the writings 


ruſal. [he Cæſars,“ in 3 


cular, is an admirable ſatire, which 
has not many things ſuperior to it 
among the remains of antiquity. 


genious, and mighty worthy o 


What Julian hath written againſt 


the Chriſtian religion conſtitutes 
no part of the preſent undertak- 
ing. The pieces here collected to- 
gether are, A Letter from Gallus 
to Julian ; Julian's Epiltle to the 
Philoſopher Themiſtius ; a Conſo- 
latory Oration on the Departure of 
Salluſt; Epiſtle to the Emperor 
Conſtantius ; Epiſtle to the Senate 
and People of Athens ; an Allego- 
rical Fable; the Duties cf a Prieſt; 
the Czfars; the Miſopogon; Sin- 
teen Fpiſtles of Libanius to [ulian; 
and Seventy-ſeven Letters of Jus 
lian to different: Pertons, beſides 
Fragments of piſtles. J theſe 
Mr. Duncombe has added, the 


Life of Libanius, tranſlated from 


the Latin of John Albert Fabri- 
cius; Libanus's \lonody on Nico- 
media, deſtroyed by. an © Earth- 
quake; the ſame Philoſopher's Mo- 
nody on the Daphnzan 'l emple of 
Apollo, deſtroyed by Fire, or, as 
it is ſaid, by Lizhining ; the'Hif 
tory of the Emperor ſovian, from 
the French of the Abbe de la Ble. 
terie; an! an Abſtract of that 
Abbe's Effay on the Rank and 
Power of the Roman Emperors it 
the Senate, What greatly increaſes 
the value of the work before us, 
is its being enriched with a arg 
number of notes, which clearly 
explain, and fully illuſtrate the 
objects referred to in the original. 
Theſe notes are ſelected from Petau, 
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Spanheim, Gibbon, Bleterie, and 
others. The Abbe Bleterie is by 
far the principal contributor. We 
are rather ſurpriſed that a gentle- 
man of Mr. Duncombe's berality 
of mind ſhould not have expreſſed 
his diſapprobation cf the bigotry 
and narrowneſs of ſentiment that 
are ſometimes apparent in Blete- 
ric's Annotations, But, while in 
this reſpect we think that our 
tranſlator might have improved the 
work, we ſincerely teſtafy our gra- 
titude to him for the inſtruction 
and entertainment which we have 
derived from his learned labours. 

Mr. Huntingford's “ Monoſtro- 
phica“ were mentioned by us, in 
due terms of commendation, in 
the laſt year. — A variety of obſer- 
vations having been made upon 
them by a very acute and profound 
critic in the Monthly Review, our 
author has thought proper to pub- 
liſh an „ Apology” for them, in 
which he endeavours to vindicate 
himſelf from the objections that 
were urged againſt the quantity 
and metre of his verſes. 1 he con- 
troverſy turns upon nice and difh- 
cult queſtions ; and, though cun- 
ous and eminently learned, wall 
not be generally intereſting. Mr. 
Huntingford hath added a fecond 
Collection of Monoſtrophics,“ 
which are forty-four in number, 
and which, whatever diſputes may 
be raiſed concerning the propriety 
or meaſure of particular words, at- 
ford »n ample demonſtration of his 
extraordinary proficiency in Gre- 
clan literature, 

Mr, Seale's “ Analyſis of the 
Greek Metres“ is deligned as a 
Supplement to the Elementary 
Rules of Greek. Proſody. With 
this View he has givgn a perſpi- 
cuous and accurate account of the 
various metres employed by the 
Grecian poets, eſpecially the Dra- 


matic and Lyric. For his mate- 
rials he is principally indebted to 
the proſody of Morell, and to 
Heath's Preface to his Notes on 
the Greek Tragedians. Mr. Seale's 
performance 1s divided into two 
chapters. In the firſt he conſiders 
metre as an arrangement of ſylla- 
bles and feet according to certain 
rules, In this ſenſe he divides 1t 
into nine ſpecies. The ſecond 
chapter deſcribes the various com- 


poſitions and modifications of theſe 


metres, and the names by which 
ſuch as deviate from common rules 
are to be diſtinguiſhed. Works of 
this kind, when executed with ac- 
knowledged ability, as in the pre- 
ſent caſe, cannot fail of being ac- 
ceptable and uſeful. 

From the Clarendon preſs at Ox- 
ford hath lately proceeded a com- 
plete edition of „ Cicero's Works, 
with Indexes and various Read- 
ings,” in ten volumes, quarto. 
Ohvet is the ſtandard-of the text, 
to which ſome critics have object- 
ed. Many things, however, are 
omitted that are to be met with in 
Olivet's edition, and the want of 
ſeveral of which will be regretted 


by the claſſical reader. On the 


other hand, we here have, what 
are not to be found in Ohvet, the 
Collation of the Oxford and York 
Manuſcripts ; Defiderii Jacobi Li- 
bellus de Doftrins Philoſophorum, 
publiſhed at Paris in 1554; and 
Erneſtus's Index; which, being 
upon a new, exact, and very com- 
prehenſive plan, is uncommoaly 
valuable. The great merit of the 


preſent edition of Cicero ſeems to 


conſiſt in its correctneſs, If an- 
other volume had been added, 
containing a collection of the moſt 
curious, judicious, and important 
notes that have been furniſhed by 
Tully's various editors and com- 
mentators, perhaps, it would have 
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been no ſmall improvement of the 
deſign. Every man of literature 
wiil 1ejoice in the capital books 
which, for ſome years paſt, have 
been printed at the univerſity of 
Oxford, and more of which there 
is good reaſon to expect. That 
learned univerſity is not a little in- 


debted to the late excellent fir Wil- 


liam Blackitone, for reviving the 
glory of the Clarendon preſs. . 
Mr. Knox, who hath written ſo 
admirably on education, carries on 
his laudable defigns for the benefit 
of young people. With this view 
he has publiſhed, for the uſe of 
ſchools, an edition of Juvenal and 
Perſius, and another of Horace, 
purged from every exceptionable 
paſlage. In the firſt of theſe books 
the Lives of Juvenal and Perſius 
are given, by Juvencius and others, 
together with Brewſter's Tranſla- 
tion of Perſius, and Dr. Johnſon's 
Imitations of the Third and 'Venth 
Satires of Juvenal. To the edition 
of Horace are prefixed Suetonius's 
Life of him, the notes ſubjoined ro 
it by Dacter, and that critic's Chro- 
nology, digeſted according to the 
Roman conſuls. To theſe are added 
the Teſtimonies of the Ancients 
conceming Horace, and the Ac- 
count af him by Deſprez. The 
Ars Poetica is preceded by Mr. 
Colman's explanation of the mo- 
tives from which that poem was 
compoſed. In the Carmen Seculare 
Mr. Knox has followed the common 
editions, and not Sanadon's ar- 
rangement, of which, however, we 
confeſs ourſelves to be no ſmall 
admirers. Our editor is entitled 
to the warm gratitude of the pub- 
lic, for thus contriving to improve 
the underſtandings, and to form the 
tate of youth, without injuring 
their morals. - $1 
With regard to modern Poetical 
Criticiſm, ſcarcely any thing of 
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.conſequence has appeared, except, 


ing the „ iſtorical Eflay on the 
Origin and Progreſs of Nabend 
Song.“ This is prefixed to 4 
6 Select Collection of Engliſh 
Songs,“? in three volumes, and is 
a very pleaſing performance. The 
writer traces the ſubject, with great 
ingenuity and learning, from the 
earheſt ages down to the preſent 
time, His enquiries ſnew him to 
be poſſeſſed of an eminent degree 
of antiquarian knowledge, accom- 
panied with good ſenſe and good 
taſte, Hijs account of ſong-writing 
in our own country will be part: 
cularly entertaiping to the genera- 
lity of readers. U his' effay is un- 
derſtood to be the production of the 
ſame perſon who wrote, with ſo 
much bitterneſs of ſpirit, the ( Oh. 
ſervations on the Three Firſt Vo- 
lumes' of the Hiſtory * of Engliſh 
Poetry, and the Remarks, eri. 
tical and illuſtrative, on the Text 
and Notes of the laſt Edition of 
Shakſpeare.““ We rejoice that in 
the performance before us there are 
no traces of a malignant temper; 
and the author may % aſſured that 
the moderation and candour which 
he has now diiplaytd will be 


equally uſeful to the cauſe of lite. 


rature, and much more conducive 
to his own reputation. 

Mr. Davies, who ſucceeded fo 
well in his Memoirs of the Life df 
Garrick, has again appeared before 
the world, in three volumes of 
„% Dramatic Miſcellanies,” Thete 
conſiſt of critical obſervations on 
ſeveral plays of Shakſpeare, with 
review of his principal characters, 
and thoſe of various eminent wii. 
ters, as repreſented by Mr. Gat- 
rick, and other celebrated come- 
dians. Through the whole are in- 
terſperſed anecdotes of dramatic 
poets, actors, and perſons connected 


with the theatres, The ny oy 
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Shakſpeare which are the objects of 
Mr. Davies's remarks, are, King 
ohn, Richard the Second, the 
Fw Parts of Henry the Fourth 
Henry the Eighth, All's well that 
ends well, Macbeth, Julius Cæſar, 
King Lear, Antony and Cleopatra, 
and Hamlet. Our author has alſo 
diſtinctly conſidered Ben Jonſon's 
Every Man in his Humour, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife, Lee's Rival 
Queens, and the duke of Buck- 
ingham's Rehearſal ; beſides which 
he has allotted a chapter each 
to Dryden, Otway, Congreve, 
Betterton, and Cibber. Though 
Mr. Davies's eritieiſms are not 
all of them of equal import- 
ance, we think that for the 
moſt part they will be read with 
pleaſure, and that ſome of them 
are deſerving of particular notice, 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, 
that the chief recommendation of 
the preſent work ariſes from the 
anecdotes of comedians and dra- 
matic poets with which it is inter- 
ſperſed, and from the accoynts that 
are given of the manner in which 
the ſeveral characters of the plays 
here deſcribed were repreſented by 
different actors. | 
The purpoſe of Mr. Walker, in 
his „ Rhetorical Grammar, or 
Courſe of Leſſons on Elocution,“ 
is to give young perſons an idea of 
the principles of ſpeaking and read- 
Ing with”. propriety. With this 
view he has entered deeply into the 
ſubject ; and It is a ſubject upon 
which long ftudy and large prac- 
tical experience have enabled him 
to decide with uncommon preciſion 
and judgment. The: firſt part of 
the Grammar conſiſts of Inſtrue- 
tions, addreſſed to Parents and 
Teachers of Elocution; arid the 
remaining part contains an Expla- 
ration of the Figures of Rhetcric, 
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with Directions for the proper 


anner of pronouncing them. 
There can be no doubt but that 
much advantage muit ariſe from a 
caretul attention to this work of 
our ingenious author, and to others 
which he has written of a fimilar 
F | 

Of the © Eſſay towards an En- 
gliſh Grammar,“ we cannot ſpeak 


ſo particul.rly as might be deſir- 


able. For though we are poſſeſſed 
of the book, aud have read part of 
it, we have not peruſed enough to 
enable us to deliver an opinion 
concerning the merit of the whole, 
From what we have ſeen, we are 
ſatisfied that the author hath taken 
no ſmall pains, in aſcertaining the 
rules of our language, and that 
many of his remarks will be found 
deſerving of regard. 

The“ Eſſay on Medals” is upon 
a ſubject a tarther acquaintance 
with which muſt be detirable to a 
number of perſons, The foreign 
treatiſes on the Numiſmata are 
uſually ſo large avd fo learned as 
not to ſuit commen readers, As to 
the ſmaller tracts which have hi- 
therto appeared in our own coun- 
try, they are for the moſt part too 
ſuperficial and defective to anſwer 
the purpoſes o! ſufficient informa- 
tion. The preſent work is divided 
into twenty-four ſections, includ- 
ing the Riſe and Progreſs of the 
Study of Medals ; its Utility ; its 
Connection with the Fine Arts; 
the various Sources of Delight ariſ- 
ing from it; the Metals uſed in the 
Fabrication of Coins; their dif- 
ferent Sizes ; their former (ancient) 
Value; their Conſervation ; Por- 
traits on them; their Reverſes ; 
Symbols on them ; their Legends ; 
the Medallions ; the Contorniates ; 
the Greek Medals; the Roman; 
Medals of other Nations; Modern 


Coins, &c.; Coins, &c, of Great 


Britain 
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Britain and Ireland; Obſervations 
on the Progreſs of the Britiſh 
Coin ; Rarity of ſome ancient and 
modern ones; Counterfeit Me- 
dals, and how to diſtinguiſn them; 
Directions for forming Cabinets ; 
and preſent Prices of Medals, An 
Appendix follows, containing an 
Explanation of the more common 
Abbreviations on Roman Medals ; 
a Valuation of Engliſh Coins fince 
the Conqueror; bric? Notices and 
Rarity of the Scottiſh Coins ; and 
the Rarity and Prices of the Coins 
of the Roman Emperors. So much 
uſeful inſtruction is conveyed under 
theſe ſercral heads, that a candid 
critic will eaſily be diſpoſed to over- 
look ſome peculiarities of ſentiment, 
and inaccuracies of orthography 
and language, which, however, it 
would be adviſable to correct in a 
future impreſſion. # 
Sir William Jones's. “ Diſcourſe 
on the Inſtitution of a Society for 
enquiring into the Fiilory, civil 
— natural, the Antiquities, Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature of Aſia, 
delivered at Calcutta, January 1 5th, 
1784,” is a freſh inſtance of this 
eminent gentleman”. zeal to extend 
the bounds of knowledge, and to 
romote the improvement and. hap- 
ineſs of man ind. The plan 
which he has laid down is very ex- 
tenfive, and, if vigorouſly pur— 
ſued, cannot fail of producing con- 
fiderable effects. It is a fortunate 
circumſtance to the literary world, 
that fir William [ones is now placed 
in a fituation that will probably 
enable him to be ſignally uſeful in 
carrying on the ends of an inſtitu- 
tion from which treaſures of learn- 
ing hitherto unknown may be im- 
ported into Europe. | 
Perhaps we cannot find a better 
place than the preſent to mention 
Dr. Percival's “ Moral and Lite- 
rary Diſſertations,” The ſubjects 


of them are, Truth and Faithful. 
neſs; Habit and Aſſociation; the 
Inconſiſtency of Expectation in 
literary Purſuits ; a Taſle for the 
general Beauties of Nature; 2 
Taſte for the Fine Arts; and the 
Alliance of Natural Hiſtory and 
Philoſophy with Poetry. To the 
Diſſertations are added, a Tribute 
to the Memory of Charles de 
Polier, eſq. and an Appendix. 
The work before us is chiefly in- 
tended as a ſequel to “ A Father's 
Inſtructions,“ publiſhed ſome year 
ſince by our author. He has long 
had it 1n contemplation to teach his 
older children che moſt importatt 
branches of ethics in a ſyitematic 
and experimental manner, by ex- 
umples; and the firſt Diſſertation, 
which is a Socratic diſcourſe, is the 
beginning of the plan. The plan 
is ſo excellent, that it gives us 
concern to find that various cauſes 
have hitherto prevented, and will 
e am continue to prevent, Dr, 
ercival from completing his de- 
ſign. He modeſtly expreſſes his 
wiſhes that ſome moraliſt, of more 
leiſure and ſu — abilities, would 
execute, in its full extent, what, 
he ſays, is here ſo partially and im- 
8 attempted. But who will 
de found better qualified, or more 
diſpoſed to accompliſh the under- 
taking than himſelt ? The whole of 
the preſent work 1s well calculated 
to improve the underſtandings, me- 
liorate the hearts, and refine the 
taſte of young perſons. The hiſſo- 
rical illuſtrations and anecdotes iu- 
troduced by our author are judi- 
ciouſly choſen, and happily ap- 
plied. We admire the elegance of 
his compoſition, and have no doubt 
but that the uſefulneſs and plea- 
ſure ariling from theſe Diſſertations 
will be extended far beyond the 
ſphere of the ingenious and worthy 

octor's own family, I 
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In Poetical Tranſlation, we do not 
recolle& any thing of ſo much con- 
ſequence as the verſion of Virgil's 
1 and ſecond Georgie. The 
attempt is in blank verſe, the 
author being convinced, that 
rhyme, from its very nature, muſt 
exclude any approaches to a juſt 
fimilitude. The pauſes and varied 
cadence, the fimplicity and latent 
art of Virgilian numbers, muſt, he 
thinks, ever totally fruſtrate the 
attempt in any quantity of lines ſo 
fettered; the very excellence of 
which, whatever it may be, 1s of 
a form utterly difimilar and incom- 
patible. Accordingly, Trapp is in 
part our tranſlator's model, con- 
cerning whom he obſerves, that had 
he been as happy in the diction and 
verſification in general, as he muſt 
be acknowledged to have been in 
not a few lines (indeed in a conſi- 
derable part of the arduous under- 
taking), any verſion, after his, 
might have been judged ſuperfluous, 
We do not concur in theſe ſenti— 
ments of our ingenious author, 
Perhaps it may be confidered as a 
want of juſt taſte, but we muſt 
confeſs, that no tranſlations in blank 
verſe, either from Homer or Virgil, 
have ever given us any great degree 


of pleaſure. With regard to Virgil, 


the poetical verſions of Dryden, 
Warton, and Pitt have been peruſ- 
ed by us with a ſatisfaction far 
ſuperior to what we have expe- 
nenced from reading that of Trapp, 
or from other attempts of a ſimilar 
kind, At the ſame time, we are 
ready to acknowledge that the pre- 
ſent writer has improved greatly 
upon his model ; that his tranſla- 
tion is cloſe, faithful, and correct ; 
and that it is not without a con- 
liderable portion of merit. We 
would not wiſh him, therefore, to 
be diſcouraged from completing his 
undertaking, which may be accept- 
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able to a number of readers. Ad- 
mitting the fact, it might not be 
unworthy of enquiry, whence it 


happens that blank verſe always 


appears much more beautiful in an 
original poem than in tranſlations. 
The fact can ſcarcely be doubted 
by thoſe who are acquainted with 


Milton and with Akenſide. The 


cauſes of it, did not the limited 


nature of our work prevent ſuch a 


diſcuſhon, would not, perhaps, be 
of difficult inveſtigation, The tranſ- 


lator of the two books of the 


Georgics, who is Capel Lofft, Eſq. 
a. gentleman well known for his 
zeal in the cauſe of parliamentary 
reformation, is ſuch a determined 


enemy to the name of a tyrant, that 


he has left out, both in the original 
text and in his verſion, Virgil's 
flattery of Auguſtus, With an equal 
averſion to tyranny, we apprehend 
that a different conduct ought to 
have been purſued. It ſeems to 
have been the duty of an editor to 
have permitted the obnoxious lines 
to keep their place, at leaſt in the 
original, while a diſapprobation of 
them might have been expreſſed in 
a note. 

In our laſt Regiſter, we men- 
tioned Mr. Colman's admirable 
tranilation of Horace's Ars Poetica, 
and the escellent'notes with which 
it is accompanied. We did not ex- 
pect ſo ſoon to ſee another verſion 


of the ſame poem. But it does 


not appear that the preſent author 
was at all acquainted with Mr. 
Colman's work. However, he has 
fallen into ſomething of the ſame 
train of reaſoning with regard to 
the deſign with which the Epiſtle 
to the Piſos was written. The 
tranſlation is in verſes of eight ſyl- 
lables, which are not ſo well adapted 
to the nature of the undertaking as 
the heroic meaſure, when rendered 
properly {amiliar ; neither do they 

; come 
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come recommended jn the caſe be- 
fore us, by an uniform degree of 
correctneſs. It ſeems to have been 
the deſign of the tranflator, in his 
notes, critical and explanatory, ra- 
ther to have conſulted the inſtruc- 
tion of young ſcholars, than of thoie 
who have made any great progrefs 
an claſſical karning. 


In lookinzback upon the general 
poetical productions of the year, 
we are ſurprized at the number of 
them that are derived from the la- 
dies. Two of our firſt female poets, 
Miſs Seward, and Miſs Helen 
Williams, have diiiinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in a particular manner. Miſs 
Seward has {truck out a new and 
very pleaſing form of compoſition, 
an a poetical novel, to which ſhe 
Has given the title of“ Louiſa.” 
The tiory is ſimple, aud the inci- 
dents are few ; but they are worked 
up with great beauty and tender- 
neſs. The poem con'iits of four 
Epiſtles, the firit of which is from 
Louiſa to Emma, her friend in the 
Eaif-Indies ; the ſecond from Euge- 
nio to E mma, returned from the 
Eaſt-Indies ; the third from Louifa 
to Emma, written after ſhe had re- 
ccived from her, Eugenio's excul- 
png letter; and the fourth from 
Louiſa to the ſame correſpondent, 
concluding the ſtory. The riſe and 
progreſs of Eugenio's and Louiſa”s 
love for each other, his being 
obliged to marry Emira m order to 
reſcue his father and mother from 
ruin, the death of Emira, and the 
fubſequent marriage of the two 
lovers, form the baſis of the novel. 
he fair author's defign is to unite 
the impaſſioned fondneſs of Pope's 


 Elorta, with the chaſter tenderneſs. 


of Prior's Emma; avoiding the 
voluptuouſneſs of the firſt, and the 
too conceding ſoftneſs of the ſecond. 
We may venture to ſay, that ſhe 
has admirably ſucceeded in the ac- 


compliſhment of her deſign. It 
will be remembered, that Miſs Sew. 
ard's plan rather leads her to a dit. 
cription of paſſions than of incidents, 
The whole poem abounds with 
beautiful paſſages, among which, 
though ig is difficult to make a ſe- 
lection, we may obſerve, that the 
ſirſt interview between Eugenio and 
Louiſa, their mutual ſenſations, and 
the happineſs they felt in the conſci. 
ouineſs of each other's aftection, 
are delightfully diſplayed. In 2 
work replete with ſo many excel. 
lencies, we are not diſpoſed to waſte 
our time in criticizing on a few 
places which the ſeverity of judg- 
ment may deem Tomewhat too re- 
dundant, or in any reſpect leſs pers 
fect than could be wiſhed. 

Miſs Helen WiJhams”s “ Peru” is 
the production of a truly poetic 
genius, and it will appear the more 
extraordinary when it is conſidered 
that it is written by a very young 
perſon, who has had no peculiar 
advantages of literary education, 
and that rhe completion of the poem, 
as we have reaſon to believe, took 
up but a ſmall portion of time, 
To write on ſuch a ſubje& was 
rather a bold undertaking » but ow 
poeteſs apologizes for it, by de- 
claring, that ſhe has not had the 
mer LYK: even to attempt a full, 

iſtorical narration of the fall of 
the Peruvian empire. To deſcribe, 
ſhe 2 that important event with 
preciſion, and to diſplay with jult 
force the various cauſes which com- 
bined to, produce it, would require 
all the energy of genius, all the 
ilrong colourigg of the moſſ 2 
imagination. Conſcious, ſhe adds, 
of her utter inability to execute 
ſuch a defign, ſhe hath only aimed 
at giving a ſimple detail of a fen 


incidents in that affecting and ro. 


mantic hiſtory; where the unparaF 
leled ſuffefings of an innocent and 
amiable people aftord the fineſt ſub- 
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ds for true pathos, while their 
climate, entirely diflimilar to our 
own, furniſhes new and ample ma- 
terials for poetic deſeription. Miſs 
{Villiams has performed more than 
ber promiſe. Her deſcriptions are 
admirably pictureſque, the inci- 
dents very affecting, and her Vei- 
kfication eminently beautiful. It 
is in pathos that the greatly excels ; 
pathos is her fort; to the pathetic 
the recurs on every occaſion. The 
fic? imagination of Miſs Williams 
perpetually ſupplies her with ima- 
and expreſſions, perhaps too 
nchly luxuriant. To point out the 
triking parts of the poem before us, 
would carry us toofar ; and, there- 
fore, we ſhall only obſerve, that 
ge were much pleaſed with the 
epiſode of Zamor and Anciloe. 
nie muſt be a faſtidious critic indeed, 
who will not, upon the whole, give 
his verdict to the great merit of the 
preſent work. It mult be ach now- 
ledged that the fair author has re- 
dundancies to correct; and we doubt 
not but that they will be corrected 
by maturer years and judgment. 
Itis the fault of ſome modern poe- 
try that it affects too ſplendid a dreſs, 
and that it is loaded with epithets 
not ſufficiently preciſe, appropri- 
ated, and expreſſive. The chaſte 
and beautiful reſerve of the ancient 
elaſſies in this reſpect would be a 
proper object of imitation. We 
muſt not forget to mention, that 
Miſs Williams has dedicated her 
peru to Mrs. Montagu, in a copy 
of verſes wherein tmplicity and 
tlegance are happily united. 

The“ Elegiac Sonnets and other 
Eſſays“ of Miſs or Mrs. (we know 
dot which) Charlotte Smith, of 
dignor Park, in Suſſex, are the 
wrt female productions intitled to 
pplauſe. No one can be inſenſible 
lou much the ſonnet hath of late 
jears become a favourite mode of 


writing; and a judicious critic may 


— think that it has been cul- 
tivated ſomething more than it de- 
ſerves. That the ſonnets betore us 
are truly elegant, will be manifeſt 
from the ſpecimens of them which 
we have inſerted in the poetical de- 
partment ot our work. he poem 
on the origin of flattery, which 
makes a part of the preſent pub- 
lication, is a pleaſing fiction, very 
beautifully and happily conducted. 
To the other poetical ladies of the 
year we are not able to render that 
juſtice ro which, perhaps, their 
merit may be entitled; for, not hav- 
ing had the pleaſure of peruſing 
their productions, we muſt rely, for 
what is ſaid concerning them, on 


the teſtimonies of others. The per- 


tormances we have in view are, 
Miſs Ryves's « Epiſtle to the right 
honourable Lord John Cavendiſh, 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
the ſame lady's „Dialogue in the 
Elyſian Fields, between Cæſar and 
Cato ;*” Mrs. Upton's Miſcella- 
neous Pieces in Proſe and Verſe;“ 
and Mrs. Hughes's Poems. Of 
Miſs Ryves it is aſſerted that her 
verſes are ſpirited, and ſometimes 
elegant, but not always corre&. 
Nearly the ſame character is given 
of Mrs. Upton ; and Mrs. Hughes 
1s repreſented as having written 

leaſing moral pieces, and as bav- 
ing compoſed the legendary tale of 
Edwin and Matilda with taſte and 
fimplicity. 

Ihe Poetical Publications of the 
year by male authors have exceded 
rather in number than in excellence, 
Indeed, few of them have been fo 
diſtinguiſhed by their merit, as to 
be entitled to any eminent degree of 
applauſe. Mr. Jerningham's „ Rite 
and Progreſs of the Scandinavian 
Poetry“ is the work of a gentleman 
whofe name 1s already well known 
ui the literary world, His poems 


are 
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are in the hands of moſt readers, 
who need not be informed that he 
principally excels in the elegiac and 
tender ſpecies of compoſition. In 
the performance before us he aims 
at a higher ſtrain, but not with the 
ſucceſs that could be wiſhed. The 
fault, perhaps, is not ſo much in 
himſelf, as in the ſuhject which he 
hath choſen, The imagery ſup- 
plied by the Scandinavian _ 1s 
oftentimes mote horrible than ſub- 
lime ; and the machinery it affords 
is far leſs captivating to the imagi- 
nation than that which is furniſhed 
by the Greek and Roman mytholo- 
gy, and by the tales of chivalry, 
Thoſe poems of the late Mr. Gray 
which were formed upon the mo- 
del of the Rumic bards, are, not- 
withſtanding the $ower of his ge- 
nius, the leaſt pleaſing of his 
writings. We do not deny that 
there are ſome energetic paſſages in 
Mr. Jerningham's poem, but we 
are perſuaded that it will never be 
popular. 

Gray's admirable Elegy in a 
Country Church Yard has given 
riſe to various imitations; ſome 
more and ſome leſs ſucceisful. It 
was very natural that Weſiminſier 
Abbey ſhould furniſh a ſubject of 
the clegiac kind; and it is an agree- 
able circumſtance that it ſhould fall 
into the hands of a gentleman fo 
well capable of doing juſtice to it 
as Mr. Maurice. His poem, taking 
its title from that Abbey, breathes 
the ſpirit of Gray. The deſcrip- 
tions and reflections ſuggeſted by a 
theme ſo awful, when fo happily 
expreſſed, will, at the ſame time, 
promote the ſentiments of piety and 
gratify the feelings of taſte. Mr. 
Maurice has prefixed to his poem a 
ſuminary account of the firſt foun- 
dation, and final completzon of 
Weſtminſter Abbey. 

The *« Verſes on her Majeſty's 


* 


Birth- Day“ are a voluntary tribute 
to royal merit; a voluntary tribute 
to the univerſally ackn a ledged 
virtues of the queen, which give 
her a juſt title to poetical applauſe; 
Whoever may be the author of the 
1 compaſition, it proceeds 
om a perſon of a truly claſſical 
taſte, his verſes being correct and 
elegant, and judiciouily adapted to 
the occaſion. 
The“ Regular Ode to Mr. Pitt” 
riſes above many productions of 
the ſame kind, being the work of 
one who is well acquainted with the 
nature of this ſpecies of poetry, and 
who is poſleſied of abilities that 
qualify him for appearing in it with 
advantage. he writer we believe 
to be a very reſpectable clergyman, 
who 1s not unknown in the literary 
world, and who has here offered a 
teſtimony of regard ariſing trom his 
underſtanding and his heart; 
Mr. Irwin, 'whom we have for. 
merly mentioned in terms of a 
probation, hath publiſhed an “Ode 
to Robert Brooke, Eſq yz occafioned 
by the death ofs Hyder Ally.“ 
Though the authors not deſiitute 
of fancy, and writes with tate and 
harmony, he doth not ſeem to be 
animated by that native fire which 
is requiſite to give to Lyric Poetry 
its full vigour and elevation. In 
making this remark, we only fay 
what may be aſſerted concern- 
ing the greateſt number of Ode- 
writers, in our own or any other 
country. | 
Mr. Stockdale's Three Poems“ 
come from a gentleman who hath 
appeared before the public in vari- 
ous forms of compoſition, and in 
all of them with very conſiderable 
ability, though his writings are not 
totally unexceptionable, Mrs. Sid⸗ 
dons is the ſubject of the firſt poem; 
the ſecond is addreſſed to Sir Aſhton 
Lever; and the third is an Eleg 
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on the Death of a Young Officer in 
the Army. In all theſe we obſerve 


the traces of a liyely and vigorous 
mind; of a mind capable of form- 
ing ſtrong ideas, and of expreſſing 
them in energetic and harmonious 


rerſiſication- Mr. Stockdale has it 
always in his power to write in ſuch 
2 manner as to be read with plea- 
| ſure and advantage. 
The Hiſtorical Eſſay on national 
Song, prefixed to A ſelect 
WH Colleftion of Engliſh Songs“ we 
WH have already mentioned. With 
regard to the Collection itſelf, it is 
| ſufficient to take notice that it con- 
dsds of Love Songs, Drinking Songs, 
1 WH Miſcellaneous Songs, and Ancient 
e Ballads. The choice appears to have 
„deen made with great judgment, 
y Wl though, from the Srerftie m the 
2 Wl taſtes of men, it will always be 
's Wl aſked, in caſes of this kind, why ſuch 
and ſuch things are omitted. 
Fe The third and fourth volume of 
> Wl © 01d Ballads?” we have not ſeen, 
ie and, therefore, cannot ſay whether 
0 WF they be or be not judicioufly ſel- 
_ — ... 
te «Two ancient Scotiſh Poems, 
id Wl Gaberlunzie Man, and Chriſt's 
be WI Kirk on the Green, with notes and 
Obſervations,” by Mr. Callandar, 
bad better, - #2 have been 
ſpoken of under the head of An- 
tiquities, What the editor hath 
ſad concerning etymologies is wor- 
thy of attention, Mr. Callandar 
being a gentleman much conver- 
fant with the original ſtate of the 
literature and language of his 
country, and well qualified to write 
upon It, | 
There were many other Poetical 
productions publiſhed during the 
year, which the limits we are con- 
ined to will not permit us diſtinctly 
to characteriſe; ſo that we muſt be 
ſatisfied with a bare recital of the 
wes of ſome of them that other- 


wiſe, perhaps, might have been 0 


found worthy of more particular 
notice. The publications we refer 
to are, „Poems, by a literary So- 
ciety;F“ Major Waller's “ Familiar. 


Epiſtle to Thomas Lamb, Eſq;““ 


his Rump and Dozen,” and his 
% Avaro and Tray :* the © Poeti- 
cal Attempts ;*” A Supplement to- 
the Miſcellanies of Thomas Chat- 
terton :** © Courcy and Adelaide;'” 
„Carmen in Honorem Georgii Sa- 
vile;“ Trifles in Verſe;“ Shoot - 
ing, a VYoem;” „ Lipſcombe's 
Poems ;** „Aero 
tenoy, a Poem ;" « Chatſworth ;*” 
& Faſhion, an Ode, with other 
Poems ;“ and (The Cave of Nep- 
tune,” 

When we conſider that poetry is 
underſtood not to be the prevailing 
taſte of the age, that it ſcarcely 
meets with any degree of patronage. 
from the great, and that works are 
comparatively neglected which in 
the beginning of the century 
would have made the fortunes of 
the writers, we are ſurpriſed at 
the number of poetical pieces that 
are printed every year. We ap- 
prehend that, in many caſes the 
ſale does not defray the charges of 
publication. Some perſons may.be_ 
capable of ſuſtaining the expence ; : 
others may be inſtigated by the ap- 
plauſe of injudicious friends; and 
others may be carried to the preſs 
merely by the impulſe of their own 
vanity. This laſt circumſtance is 
probably very extenſive in its ope- 
ration; for we believe that no 
people are ſo fond of appearing in 
print as the writers even of the 
molt indifferent verſes. They think 
themſelves entitled to praiſe, and 
therefore ruih upon the public, 
often to their own mortification z 
unleſs vanity again intervenes, to 
conſole them for the neglect of an 
undiſcerning world. 


With 


horion ;** «« Fon- 
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With reſpect to the Dramatic 
1 of the year, written 
or the Stage, we ſhall purſue our 
accuſtomed method of reciting only 
the titles of 'the pieces, and the 
names of thè authors, when their 
names are known. In Tragedy 
was exhibited Mr. Cumberland's 
& Carmelite.” The Comedies of 
1784 were, * Reparation,” by 
Mr. Andrews ; * Deception,” by 
Mr. Vaughan; and * | he Follies 
of the Day,“ by Mr. Holcroft. Va- 
rious Dramatic performances have 
been t under the titles 
of Mufical Comedies, Comic Ope- 
ras, and uſical Farces. Ihe 
Muſfical Comedies were, 1 wo 
to One,” by young Mr. Colman, 
and The Noble Peaſant, by 
Mr. Holcroft. he Comic Operas 
were, „Ihe Double Diſguiſe ;*? 
« Robin Hood,” by Mr. Macnally ; 
and . Fontainbleau, or the Way to 
France,” by Mr. O Keefe. 1 wo 
Muſical Farces, « Peeping Tom,” 
and «© The Spaniſh Rivals,” were, 
iikewiſe produced by the ſame pro- 
Iific author, The Farces, without 
Muſic, were, © The Tobacconiſt,” 
« Hunt the Slipper,” and Aeroſ- 
tation ;** the laſt by Mr. Pillon. 
A Petit Piece, of two Acts, was 
alſo performed, called « A Mogul 
Tale.” 

But though, with reſpect to the 
productions in general brought on 
the ſtage, and which occupy ſo 
much the remarks both of news- 
paper and periodical critics, we 
content ourſelves with a bare enu- 
meration of them; this muſt not be 
the caſe with regard to Mr. Hay- 
ley's Plays of three Acts, written 
for a private Theatre.“ This work 
is of too much confequence to be 
paſſed over without particular 
notice. The diverſity of Mr. 
Hayley's genius, which has been 
ſo finely dilplayed in his other 


poems, has now appeared in a form 
of compoſition totally new in this 
country. This chara ter, however; 
does not extend to his I ragedies, 
which are two in number, „ Mer: 
cella,“ and © Lord Ruſſel.” The 
ſtoty of Marcella was fecommended 
to Dr. Young by the author of 
Clariſſa. I he poet adopted it, and 
wrote a ſingle act; but this ſhared 
the fate of his other unfiniſhed 
manuſcripts, and, according to the 
direction of his will, was committed 
to the flames. Mr, tiayley was at 
length induced to take up the ſtory, 
which is 4 very dreadful one. In 
general, we greatly admire the 
„ Marcella :*”* but there is one 
point in which we muſt object to it, 
and that is, in regard to the cha- 
racter of Hernandez. It is a 
character not ſuited to the dignity 


of Tragedy ; it excites horrour 


rather than terrour, and 1s indeed 
loathſome; We are ſurpriſed that 
Mr, —_— fine taſte and ſound 
judgment did not ſuggeſt to him 
that the cataſtrophe might have been 
effected by a perſon equally wicked, 
but more elevated. Some offended 
nobleman, of black and daring pafſi- 
ons, might, with leſs diſguſt to the 
reader, have wrought the evil which 
gives the terrour to the Tragedy. 
The ſtory of Ruſſel will always 
pleaſing and affecting to a true Eng- 
liſhman, and our author has con- 
ducted it with eminent propriety 
and beauty. In the characters and 
incidents he hath adhered much to 
the real hiſtory, while, at the ſame 
time, they have received ſuch height- 
ening as was neceſſary to dramatic 
compoſition, The ſentiments, mo- 
ral and political, will command the 
applauſe of every well conſtituted 
mind, and the language is admira- 
bly adapted to the Tragic Muſe. 
In this reſpet Mr. H has 
held out 2 model which is highly 
worthy 
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worthy of imitation, We muſt 
not forget to mention, that the 
„Lord Ruſſel” was voluntarily 
taken up by Mr. Colman, and 
repreſented at the Hay-market 
Theatre. It is in his Comedies 
that our ingenious poet hath aſſum- 
ed a form wholly new. They are 
in rhyme ; of that ſpecies of verſe 
which has been uſed by the author 
of the Bath Guide, For this he 
hath apologized, in a very able 
manner, in his preface ; and hath 
even gone ſo far as to ſuggeſt, that 
a Comedy in rhyme may be till 
more entertaining than' a Comedy, 
of equal merit in other points, 
which confines itſelf to proſe, 
Without being converts to his 
opinion, we highly admire the 
manner in which he has executed 
his deſign. His rhymes, to expreſs 
ourſelves in the language of a ju- 
dicious critic, are, “ ſo Amiliar ſo 


eaſy, ſo flowing, that proſe itſelf 


can ſcarcely appear more natural, 
more convenient for the purpoſes 
of dialogue, or the bufineſs of the 
Drama,” But it is not to this 
matter only that our praiſes are to 


be confined. The characters are 


well ſupported, and the Comedies 
are replete with wit and humour. 
They are three in number; „The 
Happy Pre « ciption,” „“ The Two 
Connoifſleurs,” and “ The Mauſo- 
leum.” Each of theſe we have 
read with peculiar ſatisfaction, and 
think that they are all of them 
extremely entertaining; but it 
ſeems to be the general voice to 
give the preference to the . Two 
Connoifſeurs.” It is applauded for 
the « CompaCtneſs of che fable, the 
datural humour of the characters, 
the juſtneſs and delicacy of the 
ſentiments, and the elegaht vivacity 
of the ſtyle.” While we entirely 
concur in this encomium, we mutt 

permitted to ſay, that we did 
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not peruſe the“ Happy Preſcrip- 
tion“ with an inferior degree of 
pleaſure. The play of the Two 
Connoiſſeurs“ has, ſince its publi- 
cation, been acted on Mr. Colman's 
ſtage, and received with applauſe. 

r. Downman's Tragedy, en- 
titled “ Editha, muſt not be 
paſſed over unnoticed. Though not 
repreſented in London, it is ſaid 
to have been acted in Exeter, near 
which the ſcene of the ſtory is 
laid. The piece 1s not without its 
faults ; but there 1s ſuch a vigour 
in it, that; with proper alterations, 
it might well deſerve to be intro- 
— in a larger theatre. 

The Patriot, a Tragedy, altered 
from the Italian of Metaſtafio,” is 
not, we apprehend, ſo far altered 
as to raiſe it much above a mere 
trahflation, Not having been tran- 
flated by Mr. Hoole, it may, on 
that account, be the more accept- 
able to ſuch readers as cannot have 
acceſs to the original. I he ftory 
is that of Themiſtocles, at the 
court of Perſia. 


Our article of Domeſtic Litera- 
ture hath extended ſo far, tKat we 
muſt” be as brief as poſlible in 
mentioning ſuch miſcellaneous pub- 
lications as cannot wholly be omit- 
ted. For this purpoſe, it may nor 
be amiſs tothrow them into groups, 
by which means a number of them 
will more eafily be diſcerned in a 
fingle view. The firſt group we 
ſhall introduce will be relative to 
the late diſputes ' of the Royal 
Society. A meaſure taken by the 
8 and council, which pro- 

uced Dr; Hutton's reſignation 6f 
the office he ſuſtained as foreign 
ſecretary, and which was intended 
to produce that effect, gave ſb much 
offence to the Doctor's friends, as 
to occaſion a variety of motions 
and 1 at the weekly meetings 
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of the members in Somerſet Place. 
The conteits, at length, arrived to 
ſuch a height, as to become the 
object of diſcuſſion in various pam- 
phlets. The firſt that appeared was 
entitled, An Authentic Narrative 
of the Diſſenſions and Debates in 
.the Royal Society ; containing the 
ſpeeches at large of Dr. Horſley, 
Dr. Maſkelyne, Mr. Maſeres, Mr. 
Poor, Mr. Glenie, Mr. Watſon, 
and Mr. Maty.” This Narrative, 
which was well written, was en- 
tirely on the ſide of Dr. Hutton; 
and the ſpeeches were thoſe only 
that had been delivered in defence 
of the Doctor, and in condemnation 
of Sir Joſeph Banks's conduct. 
There was great ſpirit in ſeveral of 
the ſpeeches; and that of Dr. Horſ- 
ley, in particular, was very energetic 
and eloquent. It was, indeed, more 
diſtinguiſhed by its energy and elo- 
quence than by its moderation and 
candour. The next publication was 
„An Appeal to the Fellows of the 
Royal Society, concerning the Mea- 
ſures taken by Sir Joſeph Banks, 
their preſident, to compel Dr. Hut- 
ton to reſign the Office of Secretary 
to the Socicty for their Foreign 


Correſpondence,” This tract, which 
was profeſſedly the work of a friend 


of Br. Hutton, and was entirely in 
his favour, was, nevertheleſs, drawn 
up with calmneſs and temper, The 
- third pamphlet was uncommonly 
violent. The title of it was, „An 
Hiſtory of the Inſtances of Exclu- 
ſion from the Royal Society, which 
were not ſuffered to be urged in the 
Courſe of the late Debates; with 
Strictures on the Formation of the 
Council, and other Inſtances of Deſ- 
potiſm of Sir Joſeph Banks, the 
preſent Preſident, and of his Inca- 
pacity for his high Office.“ In this 
production eveiy charge was urged 
againſt Sir Joſeph, which extreme 
diſlike, and an carneſt deſire 
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to criminate him as much as pol. 
ſible, in conjunction with conk- 
derable abilities, could produce. 
Hitherto the publications being 
entirely on one ſide of the queſtion, 
the enemies of the preſident tri. 


.umphed greatly, and it was boaſted 


that no defence of him could be 
given, But, after ſome time, came 
out“ Canons of Criticiſm, extracted 
from the Beauties of Maty's Re- 
view.“ In this piece, which wa 
written with learning and with wit, 
the errors of Mr. Maty's Reviews 
were ſeverely expoſed, and Dr, 
Horſley's conduct was diſplayed 
with equal ſeverity. The author 
was underſtood to be a dignitary of 
the Church of England. Laſt of 
all appeared, Obſervations on the 
late Conteſts in the Royal Society,” 
by Dr. Kippis. This was the only 


tract upon the ſubject to which the 


writer prefixed his name. Dr. 
Kippis profeſſed to give a fair and 
candid view of the difſenfions that 
had ariſen in the Society : and itis 
certain that his hiſtory of them is 
drawn up with perſpicuity and mo- 
deration. While he acknowledges 
that Sir Joſeph Banks had been to 
blame in ſome reſpects, he con- 
demns the behaviour of his oppo- 
nents, - vindicates him with regard 
to moſt of the accuſations that had 
been brought againſt him, and 
ſtrongly aſſerts his capacity for the 
ſtation he holds, and the integrity 
and zeal with which he had diſ- 
charged the duties of that ſtation, 
In one inſtance, Dr. Kippis was 
thought by ſeveral perſons to depart 
from his uſual. candour ; and that 
was in the latter end of his pam- 
phlet, where he expoſes Dr. Horl- 
ley's haughtineſs as a divine. Others 
approved of that part; whether 
juſtly or not, is of little conſequence 
to determine. It may be proper to 
acquaint our readers, that the dif- 
| Putes 
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putes in the Royal Society have 
{ubiided, with a very general ac- 
quielcence in, and, indeed, appro- 
bation of the preſident's conduct. 
The next group we ſhall in- 
troduce, is that of thoſe publications 
which, in ſome ſhape or other, may 
be conhdered as relating to educa» 
tion and the forming of the minds 
of young perſons, "Theſe are, 
« Letters to Honoria and Marianne, 
on various Subjetts ;** „ Dramatic 
pieces; „ Tales of the Caſtle ;”” 
«Letters from a Mother to her Chil- 
dren ;”” The Children's Friend ;” 
Letters from a Pcereſs of England 
to her eldeſt Son;“ „ School Dia- 
logues, for Boys; Dr. Andrews's 
« Letters to a young Gentleman on 
his ſetting out for France ;” and 
« Female Tuition, or an Addreſs 
to Mothers on the Education of 
Daughters.“ When we ſay that 
the ales of the Caſtle are a tranſ- 
lation from Madame de Genlis, our 
readers will be able, from that 
lady's already eſtabliſhed character, 
to form ſome. judgment of their 
merit. From Dr. Andrews's known 
acqu-intance with France, it will 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed that he is 
well qualified for pointing out the 
proper objects of attention to thoſe 
who mean to proſecute their ſtudies 
in that country, The books = 
liſhed by the Marſhalls in St Alder- 
mary Church Yard, and written for 
the moſt part, we apprehend, by 
one of the partners, carry on, in a 
very pleaſing and uſeful manner, 
the inſtructions of children, of dif- 
ferent ages. „Female Tuition” is 
entitled to no ſmall degree of praiſe, 
The author's deſign is to convince 
mothers of the great importance of 
making their daughters good wo- 
men. In proſecuting this purpoſe, 
be treats on maternal authority, 
domeſtic attention, diligence. and 
activity, economy, fimplicity, fe- 
mile purſuits, honour, knowledge, 


virtue, and religion, with excel- 


lent tenſe, accompanied with a 


ſprightly manner of compoſition, 
The third group, which is a very 
large one, conſfilis of the Novels 
and Romances of the year. While 
ſome do not deſerve to be mentioned 
at all, the reit are ſufficiently nu- 
merous. They have appeared un- 
der the following titles: „The 
Denouement, or the Hiflory of 
Lady Louiſa Wingrove;F“ „The 
Hiſtory of Chriſtina, Princeſs of 
Suabia, and of Eloiſa de Livarot;“ 
© Dangerous Connections ;”” Bar- 
ham Downs ; The Independent ;'* 
© Original Love Letters, between 
a Lady of Quality and a Perſon of 
inferior Station.“ „Italian Letters, 
or the Hiſtory of the Count de St. 
Julian ;? Mr. Potter's “ Virtuous 
illagers;“ „The Magdalen, or 
the Hiſtory of the Frit Penitent re- 
ceived into that charitable Aſy- 
lum“ „ Siberian Anecdotes ;*? 
„Imogen, a Paſtoral Romance;“ 
and“ The Hiſtory of Lord Belford 
and Miſs Sophia Woodley.” It 
will not be expected that any per- 
ſon, whoſe time 1s principally 
devoted to the more ſerious and 
important parts of literature, an 
have read all theſe producti- 
ons, Four of them we have 
eruſed with much pleaſure ; Bar- 
has Downs, The Independent, the 


Original Love Letters, and the 


Italian Letters. Each of theſe has 
its diſtin and peculiar merit, as 
will readily be felt and acknow- 
ledged by every reader of ſenſibility 
and taſte, or Barham Downs 
we are endebted to the pen of the 
author of Mount Henneth, to 
whoſe mode of writing a due tribute 


of pr.iſe was rendered in a former 


Annual Regiſter, 

We ſhall conclude our article of 
Domeſſie Literature with a ſhort no- 
tice of three or four publications, 
which are entitled to a ſepargte atten- 
tion. 9 A Mr, 
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Mr. Ramſay's “ Eſſay on the 
Treatment and Converſion of Ifri- 
can Slaves, in the Britiſh Sugar Colo- 
nies” is a work of the higheſt impor- 
tance to the intereſts of humanity. 
The reverend and benevolent author 
hath pleaded the cauſe of the Ne- 

roes with great energy, and has 

cſcribed their ſufferings in a very 
pathetic manner. He is entitled to 
the warm thanks of every rational 
and feeling mind, for his zealous 
endeavours to meliorate the condi- 
tion of ſlavery. It is a pleaſure to 
ws that his book, in which he has 
diſplayed much knowledge upon the 
ſubject, has excited a general no- 
tice; and we truſt that, in con- 
junction with other efforts, it will 
tend to produce an important re- 
volution in the fate of mankind. 

Mr. Day's “Fragment of an ori- 
pact Letter on the Slavery of 

egroes,“ is another plea for this 
injured and diſtrefled part of the 
human ſpecies, It was written in 
1776, at the requeſt of a gentleman 
of America, who deſired to know 
his ſentiments on the ſubject. 
Our author has repreſented, with 
admirable addreſs and energy, the 
inconſiitency of an American pa- 
triot's being zealous for the rights 
and hberties of his country, while 
he holds the poor Africans in bon- 
dave, The iniquity and cruelty, 
and, we might add, the ill policy 
of tlavery, will, we hope, conti- 
nue to be urged by the friends of 
reaſon, juſtice, and compaſſion, till 
at length it ſhall be bauiſhed trom 
the tace of the earth. 

Mr. Howard, whoſe name is 
above all praiſe, perſeveres, with 
untemitted ardour, in his zeal for 
the purification of priſons, and the 
relief and comfort of priſoners. He 

has publiſhed an“ Appendix to the 
Srate of the Prifons in England and 
Wales, &c. containing a farther 
Account of foreign Prifons and 


Hoſpitals, with additional Remarks 

on the Priſons of this Country,” 

This Appendix, conſiſting of nearly 

three hundred pages in quarto, is | 

diſtributed gratis to the purchaſers 

of the former editions of the work; 

and the whole of the new edition, 

being the third, and including the 

Appendix, though a book worth 

five and twenty ſhillings, is ſold for 

thirteen ſhillings in boards, Hence 

our readers will perceive that Mr. 

Howard's generoſity keeps pace 

with his humanny. | 
Dr. Hey, who laſt year expoſed 

the bode © Av effects of, — has b 


this year done the ſame with regard w 
to duelling. His work is a Diſſerta- of 
tion which obtained a prize in the * 


Univerſity of Cambridge, and is di 
publiſhed by appointment. The ＋ 
affair of duelling is conſidered, by 
the . author, in every 
point of view, and thewn to be in 
all reſpects highly abſurd and eri- 0 
minal. It would be happy if his 
arguments were attended to by the 
perſons for whoſe benefit they are 
more immediately deſigned; but 
theſe men will be the laſt to read and 
to profit by what is here advanced. 
Surely ſome principles and regula- 
tions might be adopted, which 
would contribute to put an end to 
a practice that is replete with the 
moſt deſtructive 3 


It is proper to mention, at this 
coneluſſon of our article of Domeltic 
Literature, that three productions 
of the year, iwcritical and claſſical 
learning, have been omitted by us, 
in conſequence of our not having 
had an opportunity of paying them 
a due attention. Theſe are Mr. Wel- 
ſton's „Hermeſianax,“ Mr. Routh's 
edition, from the Clarendon Preſs, 
of the Euthydemus and Gorgias ot 
Plato ;”” and Mr Dunſter's Tranſla. 
tion of Ariſtophanes's Comedy d 


„The Frogs.““ 
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N giving the ſhort and imperfect 
] ke:ch of Foreign Literature to 
which we are neceſſarily confined 
by the multifarious nature of our 
work, we are preſented with an 
opportunity of firſt mtroducing to 
our readers a writer of uncommon 
dignity in point of external rank, 
This is no leſs a perſonage than 
Catherine the Second, Empreſs of 
all the Ruſſias; who has condeſ- 
cended to add her illuſtrious name 
to the ſmall catalogue of royal au- 
thors. Her object is the inſtruction 
of her two grandſons, and her per- 
formance is intitled, . The Library 
of the Grand Dukes Alexander and 
Conſtantine,” It has been publiſhed 
at Berlin, in two octavo volumes. 
Among the pieces contained in 
them, are, „Fundamental Princi- 
ples of the Inſtruction of a Citi- 
zen;F“ Materials for a Ruſſian 
Hiſtory;“ „Select Collection of 
Ruſſian Proverbs ;* and The 
Story of the Czarewitz Fewei,” a 
Romance, deſigned to give an idea 
of the education and character of a 
yood prince, Though we are not 
competent to determine concerning 
the preciſe merit of the work in 
reſpect of compoſition, it may ſateby 
be pronounced, that the endeavours 
of her Imperial Majeſty to form the 
minds and manners of her grand- 
ſons are worthy of praiſe.— Monſ. 
Pallas, who, by his preceding pub- 
lications, haz thrown ſo much light 
on the general ſtate, and on the 


natural hiſtory, of the remoteſt 
parts of the Ruſſian Empire, and the 
north-eaſt parts of Alia, h.s proſe- 
cuted his defign in another volume, 
printed at Peterſburgh, the title of 
which is, (New Memoirs, relative 
to the Northern Regions.“ This 
is the fourth volume of the under- 
taking; and among the moſt valu- 
able parts of the volume, may be 
reckoned, the deſcription of the 
Kuril Iſlands, accompanied with a 
hiſtory of their diſcoverv, and an 
account of their inhabitants; the 
obſervations of M. Hablitz on the 
Perſian province of Gan, in the 
year 1773; and the curious journal 
of a captain of the Coſſacks, who, 
in 1779, paſſed from the point of 
7 /chuktſh to the Iſlands of the 
Straits, with the inhabitants of 
which he converſed amicably, and 
diſcovered from thence the coaſts 
of two parts of the globe.—At 
Riga has appeared, in three vo- 
lumes, oftava, & Collections relative 
to the Hiſtory of Peter the Firſt, 
Emperor of Ruiſia.“ Whatever re- 
lates to a character ſo illuſtrious, 
and a reign ſo extraordinary, can- 
not fail of exciting a certain degree 
of attention, In our laſt Annual 
Regitter we mentioned Mr. Le 
Clerc's „ Natural, Moral, Civil, 
and Political Hiſtory of ancient and 
madern Rufha.” He has lately 
publiſhed, at Paris, a third volume 
of this large undertaking. The 

S 3 volume 
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volume now printed, is the ſecond 
volume appropriated to the ancient 
part of the Kuſſian Hitlory, and 
concludes that part. It exhibits a 
lively picture oi the inward com- 
motions in Ruſſia, till the Tartarian 
hordes ruſhed upon the divided 
people, and reduced them ſo a ſtate 
of ſervitude. I he invaſion of the 
Tartars, and the conqueſts of 
Gengis Kan, ate among the impor- 
tant narrations of the preſent vo- 
lume. Mr. Le Clerc's account of the 
Tartars 1s curious ; and the Hiſtory 
of Iwan the Third, who aſcgnded 
the throne in 1462, introduces 
to our knowledge a prince who was 
diſtinguiſhed by his wiſdom, pru- 
dence, mildneſs, and magnani- 


mity. A diſpute has ariſen between 


our author and another late hilto- 
rian of the Ruſſian Empire M. L' 
Eveſque. The latter was the ag- 
greſſor, in ſome critical remarks 
on Mr. Le Clerc“, work, to which a 
reply hath been made with great 
freedom. On each ſide hath been 
exerted a ſufficient degreec of aſ- 
perity. Though we have no doubt 
of the general merit of Mr. Le 
Clerc's performance, we cannot help 
mentioning, that a very learned 
and judicious gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance, who has examined the 
productions of both the rival hiſ- 
torians, gives a decided preference 
to that of M. L*Eveſgue.— There 
was expected to be publiſhed in 


Ruſſia, in 1784, a completion of the 


Hiſtory of the Manjore and Mog- 
gol Tartars, trauſlated from the Man- 
jore language. This work, which has 
been tranſlating and printing for 
many years paſt, comprizes ſixteen 
octavo volumes. A Ruſſian tranſ- 
lation of all Plato's works, in three 
volumes, quarto, was likewiſeexpec- 
ted. The execution of ſuch a deſign 
muſt be regarded as a conſiderable 


proot that there is in Ruſſia a riſing 
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ſpirit of attention to ancient and 
clafhic literature. ; 
It gives us pleaſure to find, that, 
notwithitanding the loſſes ſuſtained 
by Sweden in the extinction of the 
Linnzan family and the death of 
profeſſor Bergman, the honour of 
{ſcience and Lone td, is ſtill main- 
tained in that kingdom, Dr, Thun- 
berg and Dr. Sparrman, both of 
them eminent diſciples of Linnzus, 
and who reſided long and far abroad, 
have, on their return to their na: 
tive country, enriched the world 
wien the knowledge they have 
gained, Dr, Thunberg's reſidence 
of fixteen months in Japan has 
enabled him to preſent to the pub- 
lic a „ Flora Japonica.” This 
ſubject is in a great meaſure new; 
little having been known before, 
excepting the inaccurate things to 
be found in Kempter's Amenitates, 
and a few other ſcattered publica: 
tions, Dr. Thunberg has given 
twenty-two new families of Japoneſe 
plants, and three hundred and ſixteen 
new genera. Japan has many plants 
in common with Europe, America, 
China, and the Eaſt-Indies. Thoſe 
which the author has obſerved 
he has diltributed according to 
the ſexual ſyſtem, with ſuch a 
change, however, and diverſity of 
arrangement as ſuits his own ideas, 
It is hoped that he will fayour the 


lovers ot botany with the Floras of 


Ceylon, Java, and other parts 10 
which his enquiries and obſerva: 
tions have extended. -The ſame 
gentleman has written a ſhort tract 
concerning the different kinds of 
coins which, either in ancient times 
or more lately, have been firuck 
and ate current in the kingdom of 
Japan, This publication, which was 
originally drawn up in the Swediſh 
language, and is accompanied with 
engravings, has been tranſlated into 

German 
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German. Dr. Sparrman has obliged 


the public with the fruits of his 
long reſidence at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The work is entitled, The 
Voyage of Dr. Andrew Sparrman, 
Protettor of Phyſic at Stockholm, 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Sweden, and Keeper of the Cabinet 
of Natural Hiſtory to the ſame, to 
the Cape of Good Hope, the South 
Pole, and round the World; but 
principally into the country of the 
Catfres and Hottentots, from the 
year 1772 tO 1776.“ This voyage 
has been tranſlated from the Swediſh 
into German by Chrittian Henry 
Groſcurd, rector of the Gymualium 
at Stralſund, and has been pub- 
liſhed, with a preface, by George 
Forſter, profeſſor at Caſſel, and 
fince removed to Wilna in Poland, 
A map and a number of copper- 
plates furniſh an a«ditional recom- 
mendation of the book. As to the 
work itſelf, it is valuable on many 
counts, and is much ſuperior to 
every thing which hath hitherto 
appeared on the ſame ſubjects. Dr. 
Sparrman went farther than any 
man had ever been before him; 
and he happened to be at the Cape 
at a time when the Dutch thought 
it no longer neceſſary to make a 
myſtery of their operations. Be- 
lides this, he had acceſs to the beit 
information; and having been a 
ſcholar of Linnæus, he was well 
qualified to deſcribe the vegetable 
and animal productions of the 
country, With theſe advantages, 
bis account both ot the civil policy 
and natural hiſtory of that part of 
the world may be depended upon 
as genuine. It is a prodf of his good 
ſenſe, and of the truth of his re- 
preſentations, that he rejects the 
range things which occur in ſome 
former travellers, with regard to 
the cuſtoms and appearance of the 
Hottentots.— I he two firſt volumes 


of an Hiſtorical Library of Sweden, 
after the manner of Le Long's Bib- 
liotheque hiſtorique de la France, 
have been publiſhed in the Swediſh 
language. They were written by Ba- 
ron Warmholmtz, and coff him a 
preparation of twenty years. Mr. 
Gorwell, the editor, and who is 
the king's librarian at Stockholm, 
propoſes to tranſlate the whole 
work into French, and to make 
a ditions to it, par.icularly with 
regard to medalhc hiſtory, The 
completion of ſuch a defign will 
be a deſirable addition to the ſtock 
of hiſtorical knowledge, —— A col- 
lection of tracts, in Latin, under the 
title of Atta Medicorum Sueci- 
corum,” relating to phyſie and 
natural hiſtory, 1 the younger 
Linnæus, Proteſſor Ado phus Mur- 
ray, Thunberg, and others, has 
lately appeared. Ihe collection is 


partly new, and partly confiſts ot 


pieces which have formerly been 

rinted. The preſent volume, Which 
is adorned with nineteen copper- 
plates, is only the beginning of a 
deſign intended to be carried on in 
future publicarions, 


Denmark would offer little to 
our notice, for the year 1:84, if it 
were not for the labours of M. 
Adler, This gentleman, whom 
we have formerly mentioned as xi 
ing to great eminence in Oriental 
and critical literature, has lately 
been appointed protefior at Copen- 
hagen; and it is an appointment 
which promiſes to be highly favour- 
able to the intereſts of learning in 
Denmark. One of the firſt effects 
of his new ſituation was his pre- 
paring a ſhort grammar of the dy riac 
tongue, for the uſe of his pupils; 
and it will be their own fault if they 
do not derive much benefit from fo 
able an inſtruftcr, The ſame gen- 
tleman has publiſhed “ An Expli- 
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cation, from the genius of the 
Syriac Language, of ſome phraſes 
in St. Matthew and St. Mark, to 
which are added obſervations on 
the hiſtory of each of their Goſpels. 
From the Syriac forms of expreſ- 
fion uſed by St. Matthew, Mr. 
Adler thinks it evident that his 
Goſpel was originally written in 
that tongue. It is, alſo, our pro- 
feſſor's opinion, that St. Mark firſt 
epitomized this Goſpel into Greek, 
leaving out the things which the 
heathen converts, for whom he 
wrote, could not underſtand. It is 
maintained by the profeſſor, that it 
was not till after this that the whole 
of St. Matthew was tranſlated, for 
the uſe of the Helleniſtic Jews. 
Our learned Lardner held different 
ſentiments upon theſe points, and 
has advanced reaſons for them, 
which many judicious men may 
conſider as of no little importance. 
A Chemical Eſſay on the Princi- 
ples of the Formation of the Nitrous 
Acid”? has been publiſhed at Co- 
penhagen. It was the reſult of a 
premium offered by the Royal So- 
ciety of Sciences in that city, and 
had the honour of obtaining the 
prize. The author is Dr. Thou- 
venel, correſponding member of 
the Royal Ccllege of Phyſicians at 
Nancy. . 


The United Provinces will be 
found more fruitful in Literary 
Publications than Ruſſia, Sweden, 
or Denmark, though the abundance 
of them doth not appear to equal 
that of ſome former years. In Theo- 
logy we know not whether “ The 
ſelect Acts of the Belgie Saints,“ 

rinted in Latin, and written by 
— Geſquierus, deſerve to be 
mentioned. The work extends from 
the commencement of the chriſtian 
church to the year 582, How 
edifying the trapliactions of theſe 
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good ſaints may be, it is not in oui 
power to determine; but it may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed that the 
peruſal ot them will chiefly be con- 
fined to the Dutch divines,—A 
„ Specimen Arabicum,“ containing 
a deſcription of, and extracts from 
a book of Feifaſchius on gems and 
precious ſtones, unites Oriental 
learning with natural hiſtory, 


Feitaſchius was an Arabian jewel- 


ler of the thirteenth century, 
whoſe work is mentioned in Goliug's 
Lexicon. The preſent editor, Se- 
battus Fulco Rau, has been aflifted 
in the execution of his deſign, by 
the uſe of four new manuſcripts, 
Feifaſchius's book is divided into 
twenty-five chapters, comprehend- 
ing accounts of twenty-four ſtones, 
which are either precious, or ſo 
called by the Arabs, from =_ 
ſhining quality.—In Grecian lite- 
rature and criticiſm, two writers 
occur, who are worthy of being 
particularly diſtinguiſhed, Valkenar 
and Waſſenberg. Mr. Valkenar 
has publiſhed . diſſertations of 
Hemſterhuſius on curious and im- 
portant ſubjects, together with three 
diſſertations of his own. But what 
conſtitutes the principal value of the 
work is the addition of-a Schediaſma, 
exhibiting a ſpecimen of critical 
notes on ſundry places in the books 
of the New Teſtament. The author 
occaſionally illuſtrates and amends 
ſome paſſages in profane writers, 
It is, however, to the New Teſta- 
ment that his remarks are chiefly 
confined. Two Orations of Chry: 
ſoſtom, and an ancient Latin verſion 
of them by Anianus, are prefixed 
to the preſent publication, It 18 
the opihion of Mr. Valkenar that 
Mr. Toup is not ſo happy in his 
conjectures on the New [eſtament, 
as he is in his explanation of frag: 
ments of the comedies, and Greek 
epigrams.— Mr, Waſſenberg has 
| | 15 given 
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— an edition of the firſt and 
econd Books of Homer's Iliad, 
with a Greek Paraphraſe hitherto 
unpubliſhed, and ancient Scholia 
in the ſame language, many of 
which are now for the firſt time 
brought to light, ,Our author, 
who is a ſcholar of Rhunken and 
Valkenar, has bcen encouraged to 
the undertaking by theſe learned 
ntlemen. The paraphraſe is 
from a manuſcript, probably of the 
eighth century, which contains 
the whole Iliad in the ſame way. 
Rhunken thinks it elegant ; Valke- 
nar, that it is very uſetul; and Waſ- 
ſenberg that it is far preferable to 
any Latin tranſlation. This edi- 
tor, in his Notes on the Lite offers 
a conjecture (not indeed entirely 
new), that' the ſtory of Homer's 
blindneſs took its riſe from his 
name, which in Kolic fignifies 
blind, Some ingenious reaſons are 
produced, to ſhew that Homer 
wrote a poem <alled the Margites, 
but that it was loſt, and that the 
m under this title which now 
fabſiſts was written by Pigres, the 
brother of Artemifia, By the 
tranſpoſition of ſome verſes, Mr. 
Waſſenberg has been enabled to 
ive us an entire Elegy of Theog- 
nis, addreſſed to Cyrnus.— Saxius's 
Onomaſticon is the continuation of 
a great work with regard to litera 
hiſtory. It is the fourth part of it 
which 1s now publiſhed, and it ex- 
tends from the year 1586 to the 
inſtitution of the ſociety Nature 
Sprculatorum in 16:2. The ſame 
accuracy in inveſtigating the age 
of the writers, in eſtimating the 
merit of their works, and in point- 
ing out the ſources from which far- 
ther information concerning them 
may be derived,- is found in the 
preſent, that was admired in the for- 
mer volumes. When it is objected 
that ſeveral conſiderable names a;e 
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omitted, an objection is made which 

perhaps might more or leſs be urg- 

ed againſt every large biographical 

undertaking. Acknowledged de- 

fects may be ſupplied in an Ap- 
endix. 

„A Philoſophical and Critical 
Diſſertation has been publiſhed, at 
Amſterdam, concerning the Philo- 
ſophy of Cicero, with Regard to 
the Divine Nature.“ The author, 
M. Van Weſele Scholten, deliver- 
ed it at a public diſputation, at 
which vrofeſſor Daniel Wyttenbach 
preſided. M. Scholten begins by 
collecting all the pieces of Cicero 
to his purpoſe; and theſe he en- 
deavours to explain both gramma- 
tically and with reference to the 
particular deſign which Tully had 
in view in each treatiſe. In con- 
ſequence of the writer's juſt ar® 
rangement of his matter, and his 
accurate acquaintance with ancient 
philoſophy, he has been enabled 
to throw great light upon the ſub- 
jet. In medicine two publications 
have appeared which it may be ſuf- 
ficient barely to announce. Theſe 
are the ſecond volume of Calda- 
nius's “ Inſtitutiones Phyſiologicæ 
et Pathologicz,”” publiſhed, with 
a Preface and Index, by Dr. San- 
difort, profeſſor of anatomy and 
ſurgery at Leyden; and Bonn's 
&« Neſcriptio Theſauri Oſſium Mor- 
boſorum Hoviani;” to which is 
annexed, “ Difſertatio, de Callo.“ 
The nineteenth ana twentieth vo- 
lumes of the“ Memoirs of the 
Haarlem Philoſophical Society,” 
have lately been printed. It is the 
deſign of the directors of this in- 
ſtitution, whilſt they endeavour to 
promote the intereſts of ſcience in - 
general, to pay a particular regard 
to the exigencies of their own 
country. Hence, by their prize- 
queſtions, they often direct the 
enquiies of philoſophers into ſuch 
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channels as arc calculated to alle- 
viate the inconveniences, and to 
improve the advantages, that are 
peculiar to the Low Countries, 
Among the ſubjects of a more ge- 
neral nature, may be mentioned a 
Diſſertation “ On the Utility of 
Pſychology,” by Mr. John Trem- 
bley. It is a prize diſſertation, 
written in an anſwer to a queſtion 
propoſed by the Society, and 1s 
divided into three parts. The In- 
fluence of Pſychology on Educa- 
tion is firſt conſidered ; ſecondly, 
its Effect on the Welfare of Society, 
and thirdly, the beſt Means of im- 

ving and extending this ſcience, 
The author writes with vivacity 
and ſpirit, and poſſeſſes an enlarg- 
ed and liberal turn of ſentiment — 
A very ingenious and elaborate 
diſſertation has been publiſhed by 
M. Meerman, entitled“ A Diſ- 
courſe concerning the Achæan, 
Helvetic, and Belgie Confedera- 
cies,” which obtained the prize pro- 
poſed in the Year 1752, by the 
Royal Acadewy of Inſcriptions 
and Belles Lettres. The queſtion 
was ſtated by the academy 1n the 
following terms ;—** To compare 
with each other the Contederacy 
of the Achæans, 200 Years before 
the Chriſtian Tra, —that of the 
Swiſs Cantons, in the Year of 
Chriſt 130% —and that of the U- 
nited Provinces in the Year 1579; 
and to point out the Cauſe, the 


Origin, the Nature, and the Objet 
ar E 


ar End of theſe political Aſſucia- 
tions.“ In the diſcuſſion of this 
ſubject, M. de Meerman firſt con- 
ſiders, in three ſeparate articles, the 
Cauſis that led to the three cele- 
brated confederacies; and, in a 
fourth article, he forms the com- 
pariſon, and ſhews in what reſpects 
theſe cauſes were fimilar or diſſi- 
milar. The ſame method and the 
ſame number of articles are em- 
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ployed, ſucceſſively, in developing 


each of the other parts of the 
queſtion, VIZ, the Origin, the Na- | 


ture, aud the Object of theſe far 
mous aſſociations. It is hence evi. 
dent, that the diſcourſe is not of 
a digreſſive and declamatory na- 
ture, but ſtrictly methodical ; be. 
hides which, it is entitled to high 
praiſe for the attention, judgment, 
and learning, with which it is 
written, M. de Meerman is a 
young gentleman who has already 
afforded ſeveral valuable proofs of 
his literary abilities, and who will 
robably riſe to great reputation 
in the republic of letters. — The 
Belgie confederacy hath received 
farther illuſtration in the next pub- 
lication which is to be mentioned, 
we mean the Political Writings 
of M. Simon Van Slingelandt.“ 
This gentleman, who died in the 
year 173", ſucceffively filled the 


three great offices of ſecretary to 


the council of ſtate, treaſurer-ge- 
neral of the United Provinces, and 
grand p:nfivnary of Holland, and 
was eſteemed one of the greateſt 
men who have adorned the annals 
of his country, The ſubjects 
treated of in the two volumes now 
publiſh-d will he deemed highly 
important by every intelligent 
Dutchman, The author eaters 
very deeply into the hiſtory, con- 
ſtitution, and defects of the go- 
vernment of the United Provinces, 
and conhders very particularly the 


—cauſes of the decline of the re- 


public, together with the reme- 
dies which ought to be applied to 
the recovery of its affairs, Two 
remaining volumes, which are pro- 
miſed by the editor, will contain 
Diſſertations concerning the Coun*+ 
cil of State, Military Jurifdic- 
tion, and the Three Admiralties. 
Though M. Slingelandt's work will 
be chiefly intereſting to the inha- 

bitants 
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bitants of Holland, there are many 
things in it which are well calcu- 
lated to engage the attention of po- 
litical men, and political readers, 
in other countries.—The Tra- 
vels through Flanders, the Nether- 
lands, Holland, France, Savoy, 
Italy, Switzerland, in the Years 
1775, 1776, 1777, und 1778, by 
a Lover of the Arts,” are not de- 
ſtitute of intormation and enter- 
tainment, What particularly re- 
commends the work is the plan it 
lays down for making the tour of 
Europe, The errors with which 
this performance abounds in cer- 
tain reſpects, muſt conliderably de- 
tract from the reputation it would 
otherwiſe have. gained.—Baron de 
Tott's “ Memoirs of the Turks 
and the Tartars,“ were publiſhed 
at Amſterdam. As theſe Memoirs 
have been generally read, and two 
tranſlations of them have appeared 
in our own language, it is the leſs 
neceſſary to enlarge concerning 
their merit. 
every advantage for giving new 
information to the world. He re- 
ded twenty-three years at Con- 
ſtantinople, where he was employ- 
ed to fortify the Dardanelles, and 
otherwiſe diſcipline the "Turks in 
the laſt war; beſides which, he 
attended Krim Gueray, Krim ot 
Tartary, in an expedition againſt 
the Ruſſiens. As he began by 
making himſelf acquainted with 
the language of the country, and 
hath had opportunities of ſeeing 
things which could not fall to the 
lot of common travellers, he has 
hence been enabled to throw pecu- 


lar light on the manners and cul- 


toms of the Turks and Tartars, 

and the preſent condition of the 

Turkiſh ' government, The ac- 

count which he gives of the de- 

plorable State of Morals, of Know- 

ledge in general, and of military 
5 
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Science in particular, muſt ſtrike 
every reader. — At Amſterdam, as 
well as at Avignon, has been pub- 
liſned, „An Eſſay concerning the 
Revolutions that — happened in 
French Juriſprudence, deſigned as 
an Introduction to the Study of 
the Law.” The author is M. Ber- 
nardi, advocate in the parliament 
of Provence, who is already known 
to the literary world by a treatiſe 
concerning the Criminal Juriſpru- 
dence of the French Nation.— 
The laſt production we ſhall men- 
tion, belonging to the United Pro- 
vinces, is An Hiltorical and Po- 
litical Deſcription of the original 
State of the Colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, compared with the 
actual State of that Colony,” This 
is ſaid to be an authentic and im- 
portant publication, filled with 
original papers. In this work the 
ſecrets of the Dutch Eail-India 
company are laid open in a man- 
ner that will not be pleaſing to the 
directors of that company. 


To the brief account, given laſt 
year, of the fourth volume of the 
+ Memoirs of the Imperial and 
Royal Academy of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres at Bruſſels,“ we ſhull 
now add the number of commu— 
nications, and the names of the 
contributors. The papers inelude 
Antiquities and polite Learning, 
in conjunction with Natural Phi- 
loſophy. 1 he Memoirs are thirty 
in uumber, and the communicaters 
are cheralier Nicuport, M. Van 
Bouchante, the (late) Abbs Need- 
ham, the Abbé Mann, the mar- 
quis de Chaiteler, M. Rondeau, 
M. Caels, M. Limbourg the young- 
er, the Abbé Chevalier, M de 
Launay, the Abbé Gheſquiere, 
P. 8. Heylen, M. des Roches, and 
the count de Fraula. -A philoſo- 
phical work has appcared which is. 
: the 


the firſt of its kind in the Low- 
Countries, Ir relates to the foſſils 
of theſe countries, and eſpecially 
of the places round the city of 
Bruſſels. Th's performance, which 
is adorned with thirty-two illumin- 
ated plates, is the reſult of eigh- 
teen years labour. The author is 
Mont. Francois Xavier Burtin, 
member of ſeveral academies.— A 
treatiſe has been publiſhed at Bruſ- 
Tels, Concerning Morals, Power, 
Courage, and Laws, conſidered as 
relative to the Education of a 
Prince.“ The writer, who is M. 
Hilliard d*Aubertail, has divided 
his work into three parts, the firſt 
of which relates to the Method 
that ſhould be purſued in educating 
a Prince, and the ſecond and third 
to the Moral and Political Princi- 
ples in which he ought to be in- 
ſtructed. The book, if not of the 
moſt eminent order, is replete with 
folid inſtruction, and is the produce 
ot a mind endued with a juſt aſte 
and ſound judgment. This trea- 
riſe has been publiſhed at Paris as 
well as at Bruflels. 


In Germany, agreeably to the 
ſtudies and purſuits of the learned 
men who are ſeated in the different 
ſovereignties of that extenſive 
country, the greateſt number of 
publications will be found to relate 
to critical literature, reſpecting ei- 
ther the Oriental languages, or the 
Greek and Roman tongues. Theſe, 
at leaſt, being for the moſt part 
written in Latin, and not in Ger- 
mon, more eaſily preſent themſelves 
to our notice. Michaelis continues 
to apply himſelf to the Eaſtern 
learning with his uſual vigour and 
diligence, one freſh proof of which 
| ariſes from his having recently 
printed a Syriac grammar. The 
tame eminent profeſſor has'attempt- 
ed to ſhew, in a Diſſertation lately 
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publiſhed, that ſomething anſwer. 
ing to conductors, on the temple 
of Jeruſalem, is the reaſon why 


we have no account of its having 


ever been ſtruck by lightning, 
We apprehend that this conjecture 
will appear to molt of our readers 
more ingenious and fanciful than 
ſolid. In another Diſſertation, M. 
Michaelis has endeavoured to prove 
that the fire which ſtruck one of 
the Herods, on attempting to open 
the grave of David, was a natural 
fire. The ſame gentleman hath en- 
tered, likewiſe, into ſome diſcuſ- 
ſions relative to the ſupernatural 
fire which is ſaid to have interrupt- 
ed the workmen who were commiſ- 
ſioned by the emperdt Julian to re- 
build the city of ſeruſalem. For 
ſeveral valuable Diſſertations, on 
various parts of Oriental literature, 
the public is indebted to profeſſor 
Schnurrer of Tubingen. The ſub- 
jects of them are the Song of De- 
borah, certain Paſſages in Job, the 
Proverbs, the Pſalms in general, 
the tenth Pſalm in particular, the 
Difficulty of determining the Ages 
of the Hebrew Manuſcripts of the 
Old Teltament, and an Enquiry 
whether the Arabic Pentateuch, in 
Walton*s Polyglot, be the ſame 
which belonged to Saadias the Jew. 
The queſtion is determined in the 
affirmative. — A Treatiſe on the 
Sp rit of the Hebrew Poetry, by 
Mr. Herder, is repreſented as likely 
to afford much pleaſure to the lo- 
vers of ſacred learning. Beſides 
what is advanced upon the Hebrew 
poetry in particular, the work con- 
tains a large ſtock of curious infor- 
mation concerning the Hiſtory, the 
eccleſiaſtical and civil Conſtitutions, 
and the Cuſtoms of the Jewiſh na- 
tion,——Dr., Seiler has produced a 
„New Tranſlation of the Prophe- 
cies of Iſaiah, with Notes.“ Perhaps 
he has been ſtimulated to this un- 
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dertaking by the admirable exam- 
ple of our own Lowth. Be that 
as it may, he has made a laudable 
uſe of that eminent prelate's la- 
bours, as well as of the aids afford- 
ed by other modern critics, who 
have thrown more light on the 
prophet Iſaiah than the volumin- 
ous commentaries which were for- 
merly admired.— “ A Greek Ver- 
fion of the Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, 
the Song of Solomon, Ruth, the 
Lamentations, Daniel, and elect 
Places of the Pentateuch,“ from a 
ſingle manuſcript preſerved in the 
library of St. Mark's at Venice, 
has now for the firſt time been pub- 
liſhed, and illuſtrated with Notes, 
by M. Villoiſon. The zeal of this 
learned gentleman in ſearching out 
ancient manuſcripts is very ardent 
and highly commendable, The 
verſion now printed is the oldelt of 
the Greek verſions, of which we have 
either an account or fragments. 
An able judge has pronounced, that 
there are but few various readings 
in it which are of any great im- 
portance —Diviges of every reli- 
gious perſuaſion unite in promoting 
the cauſe of biblical learning, A 
Treatile on the Excellence of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, in illuſtrat- 
ing and amending the Maſſoretic 
Text, has been written by Father 
Alexius, a Carmelite friar belong- 
ing to the univerlity of the elector 
Palatine, and the book is ſaid to 
have performed more thau it hath 
promiſed. The General Epiſtle of 
St. James, in the original Greek, 
divided after a new method into 
ſections, and accompanied with a 
Latin tranſlation, and notes, has 
appeared from the hands of the 
Abbe Carpzow, who formerly pub- 
liſhed St. John and St. Jude in the 
ſame manner. A work of a fimi- 
lar nature, with regard to the Epiſ- 
tles of St, James and St. Jude, has 
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been executed by Dr. Seemiller, 
eceleſiaſtical counſellor to the elec- 
tor Palatine, and profeſſor of divi- 
nity and Oriental languages at In- 
goldſtadt. Ihe veneration in which 
the Vulgate has long been held by 
the bigotted votaries of the church 
of Rome is almoſt every where ob- 
liged to give way to the ſpirit of 
the times.—An edition of the New 
Teſtament, in Greek and Latin, 
with various Lections, critical Ani- 
madverſions, and inedited Schoha, 
has been carrying on for ſome time, 
in detached parts, by Mr, Greœſtia. 
St. Paul's Epiſtles to the Hebrews 


and to the Coloſſians, were pub- 


liſhed in 1784. The deſign is not 
yet half completed, —lt is in con- 
nection with ſacred literature that 
we muſt not omit to mention an 
improved edition of the famous Bo- 
chart's Hierozoicon, by M. Scho- 
der. This impreſſion of that ex- 
cellent work is enriched by the 
editor with the diſcoveries of mo- 
dern naturaliſts and travellers, and 
by many valuable obſervations. 
With regard to critical learning 
as it reſpects the profane writers of 
antiquity, various works have ap- 
22 ſome only of which it wall 
in our power to notice. M. 
Brunck, from whom a Sophocles 
is expected, has publiſhed an edi- 
tion of the Gnomie Greek poets, 
which is intended to be more accu- 
rate and elegant than any that has 
yet been given. Accordingly, the 
preſent work contains every thing 
that is in the ſecond part of Win- 
terton's edition of the Greek poets, 
excepting the ſuppoled Fragments 
of Orpheus. Initead of theſe, M. 
Brunck has inſerted the Hymn of 
Cleanthes, and the Days and La- 
bours“ of Heliod, The Hymn of 
Cleanthes 1s accompanied with the 
Italian trauflation of it, and with 
that which was made in French by 
Bou- 
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Bouganvillier, The editor has 
ſpared no pains to render the pub- 
lication as complete as poſſible; 
and thoſe who are acquainted with 
his character cannot be inſenſible 
how equal he is to every undertak- 
ing of this kind. It would carry 
us too far diſtinctly to characteriſe 
other editions of claſſic authors 
which have appeared in Germany; 
and, therefore, we muſt entreat 
our readers to be ſatisfied with a 
bare enumeration of them, The 
works we have in view are M. Re- 
temeier's Zozimus ; Keilke's Li- 
banius, and Chryſoſtom; Hen- 
finger's Cicero de Officiis; Schutz's 
Aichylus; Stroth's Livy, and 
the Select Fpililes of Cicero; Erd- 
man's Metamarphoſes of Ovid ; 
Wolt's Theogony of Heſiod; and 
Munter's Plutus of Ariſtophanes., — 
A Diſſertation on the Chorus of the 
Greck tragedy, which has appear- 
ed at (©. ven, is ſpoken of as 
having great merit. This, how- 
ever, is a ſubject concerning which 
little information can be wanting 
in our own country, after what 
has been written upon it by ſuch 
men as Weſt, Maſon, Hurd, Pot- 
ter, and Colman.— The inveſtiga- 
tion of Coins and Medals has by 
no means been neglected by the 
literati of Germany. A very im- 
portant work of this kind is the 
ſecond part of Neumann's “ Po- 
pulorum et Regum Numi vete- 
res incditi,” M. Neumann has 
been encouraged by imperial pa- 
tronage to cultivate this rich field 
of ſtudy, and to render it as ſub- 
ſervient as pofſible to the general 
improvement of literature. How 
well our author is qualified for the 
undertaking is acknowledged by 
all who are competent judges on 
the ſubject. M. Raſche's Lexicon 
Univerſæ Rei Numariz Veterum, 
et præcipue Græcorum et Roma- 
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vorum,”” with Antiquarian, Geo- 
graphical, Chronological, Hiſto- 
rical, and Critical Obſervations, 
belongs to the year 19385,—A pe: 
riedical work, entitled, A Ma: 
gazine of Antiquities,” containing 
Repreſentations of the principal 
Gems, Buſtos, Statues, Groups; 
and other Monuments that telate 
to the Arts and Sciences, is carry - 
ing on by M. Prange. The man- 
ner in which it has hitherto been ex- 
ecuted excites approbation. Mar- 
tini's <6 Antiquorum Monumento- 
rum Sylloge,” is a publicatiqn of 
much erudition, It exhibits Yc- 
counts of a ſarcophagus at Agri- 
gentum, repreſenting ſome ſcenes 
of the Hippolyrus of Euripides; 
an ancient ſun dial, according to 
the conſtruction of Beroſus ; und a 
coin of Patræ, with the name of a 
magiſtrate hitherto unknown. —A 
l-arned, but fanciful production 
has been preſented to the Repub- 
lic of Letters, by M. Victor Albert 
Pleſſing. The title of it is“ Oſi- 
ris and Socrates.“ With regard to 
Egypt, the author affiduoutly la- 
bours to prove, that all religions, 
and even all philoſophical opimons, 
drew their origin from that coun- 
try, and have been tranſmitted to 
our times, after having undergone, 
in their pafſage, various modifica- 
tions. As to Socrates, he aimed, 
according to M. Pleſſing, at no- 


thing leis than a momentous revo- 


lution both in the religion and po- 
litics of the age in which he lived. 
— A work of far greater importance 
and merit is Meiner's “ Hiſtoria 
Doctrine de vero Deo,” in which 
the opinions of the ancient philo- 
ſophers upon the ſubject are ex- 
plored with uncommon depth of 
erudition, This work, höwever, 


having appeared ſome time ago, 
ſcarcely comes within our preſent 
plan, A more recent . 
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by the ſame author, is a Hiſtory 
of the Riſe, Progreſs, and Decline 
of certain Doctrines among the 
Greeks and Romans, Of this hiſ- 
tory it is ſaid, that it 1s a moſt ex- 
celient- piece of criticiſm, and that 
it will be ſtudied with good advan- 
tage by all thoſe, who defire to be 
acquainted with the fountains of 
the ancient philoſophy. The firſt 
volume is divided into three books; 
on the State and Condition of the 
Greeks in the oldeſt "Times; on 


the Ionic Philoſophy ; and on the 


Pythagorean Sect. The ſecond vo- 
lume 15 devoted to the ſophiſts, So- 
crates and Plato. 

Under the head of Afronomy, 
M. John Elert Bode has publiſhed 
2 treatiſe concerning the planet 
lately diſcovered by Mr. Herſchel, 
This tro>:ife, the author of which 
is aſtronomer to the Royal Acade- 
my of Berlin, contains a very ac- 
curate and intereſting account of 
Mr. Herſchel and his diſcovery. 
It is the firſt work which has ap- 
peared in Germany on this curious 
ſubject, With regard to Natural 
Hittory, a Deſcription has been 
printed, in German, of the Inſects 
comprehended in Schaffer's book, 
entituled, „ Icones Inſectorum 
circa Ratiſbonam Indigenorum.“ 
At Tubingen have been publiſhed, 
« Obſervations, Eſſays, and Ex- 
periments, on the moſt ceconomi- 
cal Methods. of preparing Salt- 
petre, with the Materials that are 
moſt common in every Place.” A 
catalogue is prefixed of all the 
writings that have hitherto been 
produced on the ſubject. Such a 
catalogue cannot fail of being uſe- 
ful. Another volume of the New 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences and Belles Lettres of Ber- 
lin,” has appeared in 1784. The 
memoirs relate to the year 1782, 
and include the Hiſtory of the Aca- 


1871 
demy for that year. Under the 


laſt article are compriſed many par- 
ticulars reſpecting Natural Hiilory, 
Meteorology, and Aſtronomy, re- 
ſulting - from a correſpondence be- 
tween ſome members of the Royal 
Academy, and ſeveral learned men, 
The direct Memoirs relate to Ex- 
perimental Philoſophy, Mathema- 
ties, Speculative Philoſophy, and 
Belles Lettres. Among the contri- 
butors, M. Achard ſuſtains the 
moſt conſiderable part with regard 
to the number of his communica- 
ttons, as he did in the preceding 
volume. We refer our readers to 
Dr. Simmons's excellent Medical 
1 for an enumeration of ſuch 
ks as have been printed in Ger- 
many concerning Medicine, Ana- 
tomy, Surgery, and other matters 
of a phylical nature. | 
Directing ourattention, therefore, 
to different objects, and eſpecially to 
hiſtorical writing, we may obſerve 
that one or two publications, under 
the head of Fccleliaſiical Eiſſory, 
are peculiarly deſerving of notice. 
The Acta Hiſtorico-Eceleſiaſtica 
noſtri Temporis,“ conſiſt chiefly of 
authentic pieces in German, and 
exhibit ſome curious information 
concerning the clerical tranſactions 
of the times. It 1s obſervable, that 
the briefs of the archbiſhop of Biltz. 
burg and Piſtoria recommend tole- 
ration and ſimplicity of worſhip. 
Another production is of ſtill greater 
importance: It is the Hiſtory of 
the Origin, Variations, and Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Proteſtant Doc- 
trine, from the Beginning of the 
Reformation to the Introduction of 
the Concord Formulas.” The firſt 
volume came out in 1781, the ſe- 
cond is now publiſhed, and the 
third is ſoon expected. The author 
is profeſſor Planke, of Stutgard, 
and this work has raiſed his repus 
tation to chat of the beſt hiſto: tans 


of 
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of his country, and perhaps of 
Europe. Competent judges have 
pronounced, that it is long ſince 
they have read a hifiory written 
with ſo much taſte, and with ſuch 
philoſophical acumen. Under the 
preſent head may be mentioned the 
« Memoirs, relative to-the Hiſtory 
of the French Refugees in the domi- 
nions of the King of Pruſſia.“ This 
is the ſecond volume of a publica- 
tion which contains a moſt affecting 
hiſtory of the cruel perſecutions of 
the proteſtants in France, Books 
of this kind, by expoſing the horrid 
ſpirit of bigotry and intolerance, 
are of eminent ſervice to mankind. 
We ſhould have mentioned before 
Stroth's «© Zgyptiaca,” or Commen- 
taries and Fragments relative to the 
affairs of Egypt ; being a collec- 
tion of what is to be met with in 
ancient authors concerning that 
country.—Another hiſtorical col- 
lection which has appeared in Ger- 
many concerns the tranſactions of 
the Guelphs. It conſiſts of feven- 
teen tracts, of which M. Gerard 
is the editor. The work 1s recom- 
mended by two good prints of the 
emperor Frederick the Firſt and 
his two ſons, the emperor Henry 
the Firſt, and Duke Frederick, —The 
gelebrated Puffendorf left behind 
him a manuſcript, in three books, 
containing a narrative of the tranſ- 
actions of Frederick the Third, 
Elector of Brandenburg, during the 
years 1688, 1689, and 1690. This 
is now publiſhed by Count Hertſ- 
berg, one of the King of Pruſſia's 
Miniſters at Berlin. Though what- 
ever comes from ſuch a man, on 
ſuch a ſubject, muſt be valuable, 
the work 1s not equal to Puffendorf's 
former hiſtorical writings. The 
moiſt remarkable things in it are 
thoſe that relate to the impreſſion 
which the Revolution in England 
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made abroad, and to the ſteps tha 
were taken to create a ninth Elector. 
With regard to Biography, Bu- 
rigni's Lite of Eraſmus, which ſome 
perſons eſteem to be preferable to 
Jortin's, has been tranſlated into 
German, with various critical Re. 
marks, Annotations, and an Ap- 
2 by Henry Henke, profeſ- 
or of divinity at Helmſtadt. This 
tranſlation is a great improvement 
of the —— The additions 
comprehend a more complete hiſ- 
tory of Eraſmus's connections with 
Faber, Hutton, and other eminent 
writers of his time, than had hi- 
therto been given. The Appendix 
contains a critical examination of 
his ſeveral works, and particularly 
of his labours on the New Teſta- 
ment. Another publication which 
caſts farther light on the character 
of this illuſtrious man, is entitled, 
„Index et Argumentum Epiltela- 
rum ad D. Eraſmum Roterdamum 
Autographarum, quæ una cum 
nonnullis aliis ex ejuſdem Biblio- 
theca Autographis adſervantur Lip- 
ſiæ in Bibliotheca D. Jo. Fred. 
Burcheri.” All the original papers, 
of which this is a catalogue, were 
obtained by the editor from a mu- 
nificent donor in London. The 
letters, which extend from 15 20 to 
1536, belong to that period where- 
in the fame of Eraſmus was at its 
higheſt pitch; and they are the 
more intereſting, as diſtant intelli- 
gence was then only conveyed by e- 
piſtolary correſpondence,—A work, 
containing the Lives of famous 
Muſicians now living, or who lived 
in the laſt half century, is now 
carrying on by M. Hiller. The 
firſt part of it, in German, appeared 
in 1784.— The Life of Reiſke, 
written by himſelf, is a curious 
piece of Biographical information. 
The manner in which this learned 
man 
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man relates his ſtudies, labours, 
journeys, diſappointments, ſucceſ- 
ſes, and little adventures, and the 
accounts he gives of the characters 
of other perſons, are often enter- 
taining, and ſometimes inſtructive, 
The correſpondence interſperſed 
through the work is an addition to 
the — hiſtory of the time. — 
An intereſting book of Travels has 
been publiſhed 1n the German lan- 

uage. The title of it is, „ Letters 
— a Frenchman travelling over 
Germany to his brother at Paris.“ 
This, however, is only a cover to 
conceal the real author, and to 
enable him to deliver his remarks 
with the greater freedom. He is 
underſtood to be a native of Ger- 
many; and it may truly be aſſerted 
of his Letters that they are hvely 
and ſenſible, and that they fhew 


the writer to be a man of cloſe ob- 


ſervation, and of a liberal mind,— 
Profeſſor Meiners, whoſe erudition 
we have already had occaſion to 
celebrate, has appeared in another 
form of compoſition. Two volumes 
have been publiſhed by him of 
« Letters concerning Switzerland ;” 
and it is with no ſmall advantage 
that he ſuſtains the character of a 
traveller. Among other intereſt- 
ing matter with which the book 
abounds, we have a very full and 
fair repreſentation of the learned 
men of Zurich, and particularly of 
Lavater; the completeſt account 
of the government of Berne that 1s 
any where extant ; a good deſerip- 
tion of Lauſanne; ſome ſenſible 
and animated reflections on the de- 
cay of piety in Geneva; ſeveral 
juſt remarks on the Genevan cha- 
racter in general; and a ſplendid 
diſpiay of what the world owes to 
the genius and labour of the au- 
thor's countrymen the Germans, — 
Of the few remaining publications 
belonging to Germany, which have 
1784. 
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come to our knowledge, we ſhall re- 
cite only the titles. Theſe are M. 
Pleſſing's © Attempt to demonſtrate 
the neceſſity of Evil and Pain in the 
ſtate of Beings endowed with Sen- 
ſibility and Reaſon;” Retemeier's 
Conſpectus Juris Romani; 
Hertzberg's * Diſcourſe concern- 
ing the beſt Form of Govern- 
ment ;” Schubart's work concerns 
ing Agriculture and Finance ; and 


Heyne's « Opuſcula Academica.“ 


Switzerland preſents to us a 
Mathematical work, in M. John 
Trembley's “ Eſſay on Spherical 
Trigonometry.” In this work the 
whole doctrine of Spherics is de- 
duced from two ſimple propoſitions, 
contained in La Caille and de La 
Lande, M. Trembley, after hav- 
ing gone over all the properties 
of ſpherical triangles, applies them 
at large to the illuſtration of aſtrono- 
my. Indeed, it is ſaid that the whole 
ſcience of aſtronomy may be deduced 
from the author's formulas.— The 
firſt volume of the Memoirs ot 
the Society of Phyſical Sciences at 
Lauſanne was publiſhed at that 
place in 1784, but no account of 
it has yet come to our knowledge. 
An hiſtorical production has ap- 
peared from the pen of M. Leonard 
Meiſter, profeſſor at Zurich. It 
contains the principal ſcenes ot 
Swiſs Hiſtory, ranged in chrono 
logical order. Ihe work is ſaid to 
be written with judgment and taſle, 
and to unite entertainment with 
inſtruction. | 

The Rev. M. J. Sennebier, li- 
brarian to the Republic of Geneva, 
has obliged the world with a Trea- 
tiſe entitled, Analytical Enquiries 
into the Nature of Inflammable 
Air.” This gentleman is rifing to 
a diſtinguiſhed rank among the at - 
tentive cultivators of experimental 
philoſophy, In the preſent per- 
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formance many new experiments 
are recited, which diſplay the au- 
thor's ſagacity and diligence. s 
ſome of the leſults militate with 
the concluſions of very able phi- 
loſophers, we ſhall not prefume to 
determine concerning them, but 
ſhall refer the decition ot the points 
in queſtion to the Prieſtleys, the 
Cavendiſhes, and the Kirwans of 
the age. 


With regard to Italy, not many 
productions of 17 , in Biblical 
and Critical Learning, have come 
to our knowledge, The chief is 
the firſt volume of Rofſt's Colleo- 
tion of the Manuſcripts of the Old 
Teſlament. His plan is only to 
give the moſt important various 
readings, which he colle&s not 
from manuſcripts alone, but like- 
wiſe from the older commentators, 
The author's labour in this under- 
taking muſt be very great. He has 
had the uſe of twelve hundred and 
ſerenty-five editions and manu- 
ſcripts. A thouſand and tweaty- 
ſeven of theſe are manuſcripts, 
four hundred and ſeventy- nine of 
which are his own. M. Roth has 
for the molt part examined only the 
' paſſages potated our by Dr. K. 
nicott as remarkable. In ſome 
caſes, however, he has been able 
to improve. upon Kennicott. Ir 3s 
hoped that M. Roſſi will be pro- 
perly encoutaged to purſue a deſign 
of ſuch conſequence. in the works 
of Mattei, lately publiſhed in eleven 
volumes, octavo, many things oc- 
cur, which relate to Biblical and 
Critical Literature. The firſt vo- 
lame contains three diſſertationz, 
one on the Greck and Hebrew poe- 
try, another on the authors of the 
Palms, and the third on the Drama- 
__— poetry of the Pſalms. 
The ſecond volume opens with ane 


Hebrew Calendar, diſpoſed accord- 
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ing to the ecclefiatical year, and 
beginning with the month Nifan, 
Am-ng a variety of objects, the 
muſic of the Hebrews is parti- 
cularly conſidered. The Pfalms, 
tranſl.ted in various forms of Ita. 
lian verſe, take up four volumes, 
Though not defltute of faults, 
Mattei is repreſented as equal to 
Buchanan or Johnſton, The re. 
maining volumes are partly Poeti- 
cal, partly Oritical,s and partly 
Miſcellaneous.—-With reſpect to 
religious controverſy, a work has 
appeared, which, as coming from 
Italy, may be conſidered as very 
extraordinary. It is entitled © The 
Pope; or Reſearches concerning 
the Supremacy of the Roman Pon- 
tiff.“ The defign of it is to ſhew 
that Peter had no authority and 
privileges beyond the .reſt of the 
apoſtles and diſciples of Chriſt, 
What is more ſurpriſing ſtill, the 
author is underſtood to be a Franeiſ- 
can Friar, —A Fact of the ancient 
Roman Hiſtory is diſcuſſed in a 
Letter concerning the Defeat and 
Carnage. of the three hundred and 
fix Fabii,” "The aim of the writer 
is to prove, that theſe heroic vie- 
tims were not all of the Fabian 
family, but that fome of them were 
Roman volunteers, who, fighting 
under the banner of that Amity, 
or being otherwiſe connected with 
it, obtained the denomination of 
Fabii, We recolle& nothing in 
Livy that favours this ſuppoſition, 
If, however, the author be well 
founded in his conjecture, it is not 
a point of conſequence enough to 
deſerve an elaborate diſcuſſion.—4 
ſecond edition has appeared of © A 
new Collection of the Ancient In- 
ſcriptions in Sicily and the adjacent 
Wands, illuitrated with Notes and 
Prefaces.” We mention this edi- 
tion, becauſe the improvement the 
work has now received is very 
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conſiderable, with reſpect to the engraved by Dominico Campiglia. 


corrections and augmentations with In the different branches of Na- 


which it is enriched. The Prole- tural Philoſopky, Italy has given 
gomena, which contain a treaſure birth, in 1784, to ſome important 
of erudition, are more eſpecially publications, Among theſe the firſt 
enlarged and amended. Another place is undoubtedly due to the 
work, relative to Antiquities, works of Boſcovich, relative to 
calls for our attention. We mean Optics and Aitronomy, hitherto un- 
« The Ruins of Poeſtum, alſo called publiſhed, and which are now given 
poſſidonia, in Latin and Italian; to the world in five large quarto 
illuſtrated by fix Diſſertations.” volumes. The name of this cele- 
The ſubjects of theſe diſſertations brated writer is ſufhcient to indicate 
are the origin, progreſs, and deſ- the merit of the collection, which 
truction of the city of Poeſtum, conſiſts of thirty-one opuſcula, or 
and the admirable architecture of diſſertations. It will not be doubted 
its buildings. The author, who. whether they will greatly contri» 
is Father Paul Anthony Paoli, is bute to the advancement of the 
of opinion that the City was of ſciences to which they relate. The 
Tuſcan origin, and he proves its edition, which is accurate and ele- 
grent antiquity from the fimplicity gant, is enriched with copper- 
of its amphitheatre. But the grandeſt plates, and has been conducted 
production of the kind we are ſpeak- under the author's immediate in- 
ing ot, is the fourth volume of | he ſpection. It is not to M. Boſcovich 
Muſzum of the Capitol.“ This is one only that what has been printed in 
of the molt magnificent works that Italy with, regard to Aſtronomy 
has appeared in any age, conſidered has been confined. „An Aftro- 
as a collection of the precious re- nomical Ephemeris for the Biſſextile 
mains of ancient art. The preſent vo- Year 1984” has appeared, calcu- 
lume hath been — with im- lated for the meridian of Milan, 
patience, by I artiſts, To this a ſupplement is added, 
and connoifleurs, for nearly thirty containing, ſeveral obſervations and 
years paſt, The editor of the memoirs relative to the ſcience of 
three preceding ones was the Aitronomy. The authors are Meſ- 
learned prelate J. Bottari. The fieurs Angelo de Cefaris, Reggio, 
firit came out in 747, and con- Oriani, and A'lodio, "The volume 
tained the engravings, of ninety for 178; has alſo been publithed, 
fatues with their deſcriptions. In which comprehends, among other 
1750 the ſecond volume, with things, a memoir of M. Keggio's 
eirhty-nive ſtatues, was given to concerning the Obliquity of the 
the public. The third made its Ecliptic ; “Remarks on the mean 
appearance in 1755, adding ninety- Height of the Farnmeter at the 
one more, with a hundred and Obſervatory at Milan, and above 
ninety-ſix pages of explications. the Level of the Adriatic Sea;“ 
In the fourth volume are compre- and M. Oriani's „Account of his 
hended the baſſo- relievos, with ele- Obtervations on Herſchel's Pla- 
vant and learned deſcriptions in net, with a new Determination of 
Italian and Latin, to render them its Orbit,” -- Ang © Aſtro- Veteorolo- 
more generally uſeful. The an- gical Journal for the Year 1781,” 
cient remains here exhibited occupy is the production of the Abbé 
kxty-aine plates, delineated and Tualdo. This a periodical work, 
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which has been carried on ever 
fince the year 1773. The excel- 
lence of it is repreſented to be 
ſuch as to deſerve being tranſlated 
into all languages, as a pocket 
companion tor the clergyman, the 
artiſt, the huſbandman, the phyfi- 
cian, the mariner, the traveller, 
and exen the huntſman.— The Ita- 
lian ſociety was mentioned by us, 
with becoming reſpect, in our laft 
Annual Regiſter. The members of 
it proſecute their enquiries with 
vigour, and have already produced 
another volume, being the ſecond 
of the undertaking. Such ardour 
might, indeed, be expected from 
the reſpectable names of which the 
ſociety conſiſts. The memoirs of 
this volume are ninetcen in num- 
ber, and the communicators are, 
Father Charles Barletti, Father 
Gregory Fontana, the Chevalier de 
Lorgna, M. Malacarne, M. Xime- 
nes, M. de Ceſaris, the Abbé 
Spallanzani, M. Volta, M. Bonati, 
M. Girardi, M. Maltatti, Count 
Fragnani, M. Paoli, M. Scarpa, 
and M. Slop.—lt is well known 
that Dr. Crawford's Theory,“ 
relating to animal heat and com- 


buſtion, has excited much attention 


at home, and perhaps ſlill more 
abroad. A diflertation concerning 
it has been publiſhed by Dr. Car- 
radori, a phyſician at Florence. In 
this diſſertation the theory in queſ- 
tion is confirmed by new experi- 
ments, and applied to ſeveral 
medical caſes.— A curious Prize- 
diſſertation, which was crowned 
by the Academy of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres at Mantua, has been 
written by Count Auguſtine Litta. 
Ihe queltion propoſed was, How 
muſt a Machine be conſtructed in 
order to raiſe, by the Action of one 
Horſe, Water to a ſuperior Height, 
and in greater Quantity, than has 
hitherto been accomplithed by Ma- 


7 


chines ?” A model of the machine; 
and alſo the machine itſelf, may 
be obtained, by writing to the Abbe 
Caſtells, the editor of the preſent 
tract, and a friend of the late au- 
thor, — Another publication which 
was the reſult of a premium, is 
Dr. Gardini's ** Differtation con- 
cerning the Influence of Atmoſ- 
pherical Electricity on Veget- 
ables.” The queſtion: was propoſed 
by the Academy of Lyons, and the 
prize was adjudged to Dr. Gardi- 
ni's performance, which is eſteemed 
to be an inſtructive and maſterly 
diſcuſſion of the ſubject.— Repre- 
ſentations equally favourable are 
given of M. Landriani's “ Differ- 
tation on the Uſefulneſs of Con- 
ductors,” and of Dr. Lupieri's 
« Treatiſe on the Miſcroſcope,” — 
The late dreadfuk earthquakes in 
Calabria and Sicily naturally con- 
tinue to excite the ſpeculations of 
philoſophical men-. To the works 
mentioned laſt year may now be 
added, „The Hiſtorical Account 
of theſe Earthquakes,” publiſhed 
by the Royal Academy of Sciences 
and Belles Lettres at Naples ; the 
Chevalier Deodatr Dolomieu's 
« Memoir” on the ſame ſubject; and 
Dr. Mignant's *« Enquiry concern- 
ing the Effects of Earthquakes on 
the human Body,” —Balloons and 
the manner of conducting them 
have been much attended to in 
Italy, as well as in other countries. 
M. Stephen Calvi hath written 2 
tract, in which he propoſes a method 
of regulating the aſcent and deſ- 
cent of the aeroſtatical carriages, 
only by augmenting or diminiſhing 
the volume of the balloon, with- 
out being obliged to have recourſe 
to the emiſſion or intromiſſion . of 
inflammable air. We need not in- 
form our readers that no mode of 
directing Balloons in oppoſition to 


the current of the wind has ye? 
been 
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been invented; and perhaps we 
might add, that no effectual means 
of accompliſhing this end are ever 
likely to take place. For the medical 
and anatomical works publiſhed in 
Italy we mult again reſer to Dr. 
Simmons's Fm We ſhall, 
mention M. Burri's 
« Hittorico-Anatomical Diſcouſe on 
a particular Variety in the White 
Men, called Heliophobi, as con- 
taining ſome curious Facts. 
Wich regard to Hiſtorical pub- 
lications, only two books have come 
to our knowledge that ſeem to re- 
quire a diuinct ſpecification, The 
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by Profeſſor Aug. Theodore Villa. 
It was a diſtinction to which this 
eminent nobleman was entitled on 
account of his amiable character, 
which rendered him one of the beſt 
models that can be held out for 
the imitation of men in high rank 
and power,—The Eulogies of 
ſome eminent Italians have been 
given by the prelate Angelo 
Fabroni. They are ſaid to be 
written by a — pen ; and the 
remarkable - perſons to whoſe ge- 
nius, talents, and characters juſtice 
is endeavoured to be rendered, are 

al:lei, Giacomelli, Perelli, the 


hrit volume of a Hiſtory of Milag / Cardinal Leopold de Medicis, Fru- 


has been given by Count Piet 

Verri, a man of great literary re- 
putation, and who poſſeſſes a high 
nation in the government of the 
It contains, beſides the 
common facts, good accounts of 
the emperors, — of whoſe 
characters, and eſpecially that 
of Frederick the Firit, are placed 
in a new light. The manners arc 
particularly attended to in the 
reſent performance. The volume 
concludes .with a repreſentation of 
the flouriſhing condition of Milan 
in the fifteenth century.— A large 
collection of Hiſtorical Papers, in 
eighteen volumes, octava, has made 
its appearance at Florence, It 
.confiits of Chronicles, Records, 
Letters, and Diplomas, Thefe 
are not — to the par- 
ticular Hiſtory of Florence, but 
comprehend ps Hiſtory of Italy 
in general. The collection is one 
of the moſt elaborate and valuable 
works of the kind that hath ever 
been ſeen in that country. The 
title of it is ſomewhat whimſical, 
it being called “The Pleaſures of 
the learned Tuſcans.“ In Biogra- 
phy there have been various pub- 
lications. #4 The Life of Charles 


Count Firmian” has been written 


Riot, and Metaſtaſio. A 
iographical Work is carrying on 
in numbers, with regard to the 
literary and ſcientific men which 
Tuſcany has produced. It is ex- 
ecuted bo gentlemen of character, 
each of whom afhxes his name 
to the life which he writes. Prints 
are given of the ſeveral authors 
deſcribed, moſt of which are taken 
from pictures in the gallery of the 
Grand duke. An Eulogy on 
Maria Therefia, the late Empreſs 
of Germany has been publiſhed by 
the Abbe Fri. From this gentle- 
anan's character, as a profound 
aſtronomer, and eminent mathema- 
tician, it was ſcarcely to be ex- 
pected that he would condeſcend 
to become a compoſer of panegy- 
rics. It is ſaid, however, that 
he hath acquitted himſelf well 


in this capacity, being ingenious, 


eloquent, and even philoſophical, — 
Literary Hillory has not been neg- 
lected in Italy. Indeed, a very 
important work of this kind has 
appeared from the pen of M. 
Signorelli. It is entitled, “ Con- 
cerning the Revolutions in the 
Sciences in the Two Sicilies, or 3 
Philoſophical and Critical Hiſtory 
.of their Legitlation, Politics, Li- 
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terature, Commerce, Arts, and 
7] heatrical Exhibitions, from the 
Arrival of foreign Colonies in that 
Country to the preſent Times; in 
four Parts,” Ihe firſt part, which 
takes up the firſt volume, is divided 
into twelve chapters. The ſub ects 
of theſe chapters are, the original 
peopling of the two vicilies, aud 
the degree of civilization that 
took place at this early period; 
the civilization of the I:alico-lare- 
cian provinces by the colonies from 
Greece; the progreſs of philoſo- 
phy, mathematice, medicine, and 
other ſciences; the Sicilian ora- 
tors, Grecians, . and poets; the 
difierent eltabliſhments of the coun- 
try; the objects and cauſes of 
laxury ; the origin of Naples, and 
the public games of the inhtabi- 
tants; the Greek dramatic! writers 
of Sicily; the Greek dramatic wri- 
ters on the contineut or the ſouth of 
Iraly; the Atrelane, or Mimic 
Pieces of the Oy/ci; the fate of 
Latin literature in the time of 
the Roman republie; and the 
writers who, under the firſt 
emperors, carried learning to per- 
fection. In the ſecond volume of 
the work, which alfo appeared in 
1784, the ingenious author pur- 
ſus his ſubject, from the Auguitan 
age to the end of the period in 
which the Two Sicilies were ga- 
verned by the houſe of Suabia. 
Two parts of the delign remain 
yet to be conſidered. 1 he fourth 
volume of Literary Anecdotes 
taken from Manuſcripts” concludes 
a cumous and learned undertaking, 
which has been well received in 
Italy. — An agreeable work of 
Travels has for ſome years been 
carrying on, under the title of 
„Letters written from Sicily and 
Turkey to ſeveral of his Friends 
in Tuſcany, by the Abbé Dom. 
Seſtini.“ It is the fixth volume 
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that is now publiſbed, ia which 
we have a view of the characters, 
amuſements, manners, - feſtivals, 
commerce, arts, legiſlation, and 
political ceconomy of the Turks, 
Greeks, ani Armenians, together 
with the geography and antiqui- 
ties of thei / reſpective countries, — 
The great aſtronomer and mathe- 
matician, the Abbe Boſcovich, has 
conduſcended to appear before the 
world as a traveller, in a“ journal 
of a Voyage from Conſtantinople 
into Poland, accompanied with an 
Account of the Ruins of Troy.” — 
The poetry of the year is the laſt 
circumliance to which we ſhall ad- 
vert, in our ſurvey of Italian Li- 
terature. More of it, however, 
has w thout doubt been publiſhed 
than what has falien within the 
compats of our information. The 
© Poetical Sports of Labindo®? are 
the production of Count Fanton 
de bevizziano. Some of the Odes 
preterve much of the eaſe and ele- 
gance of Sappho and Anacreon,— 
© The Italian Parnaſſus“ is intend- 
ed to be a collection of the beſt 
Italian clatfic poets of every kind, 
and of every age, carefully reviſed 


after the moſt eſſeemed originals, 


and adorned with engravings. In 
the firſt volume, which appeared in 
1784, are contained the Lync 
Poems of Petrarch. The plan has 
been formed by Antonio Zatta, a 
Venerian bookſeller, who deſigns 
to publiſh the works of the mol! 
celebrated poets that flouriſhed ir 
italy, from the year 1300 to the 
Seve- 
ral bards, whoſe productions have 


_ been preſerved only in mani- 


cript, will find a place in this col. 
lection, which, in every point -0f 
accuracy, beauty, and perfection, 
propoſes to excel all that has yet 
been ſeen in that country. It is 
hoped that fo noble an oy 
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will not fail for want of encourage- 
ment. —- The lovers of Metaltaiio 
will rejoice in a juſt and merited 
tribute of reſpet that has lately 
been paid to his genius and charac- 
ture» This has been done in an 
elegant collection of pieces, in 
proie as well as verſe, the title of 
which is + The Olympic Games, 
celebrated by the Arcadians in the 
Parralian Grove, in honour of the 
Memory of the Abbe Metaſtaulo.“ 


France, for the year 1784, 
ſcarcely preſents any thing of con- 
ſequence in Biblical and Critical 
le-rning, M. Villoiſon s edition 
of a new Greek tranſlation of ſe- 
veral parts of the Old Teſtament, 
is indeed the production of a French 
critic, and ſo far does honour to 
that country ; but, as it was pub- 


liſted in Germany, we have men- 


tioned it in what was conſidered hy 
us as its proper place, —'l he next 
work that calls for our attention is 
the Abbe Para's “ Hiſtorical and 
Philoſophical View of Religion, 
from the carlieſt Periods of the 
World to the preſent Times.” It 
is only the firit part that has now 
appeared, containing the primitive 
Religion, from the creation to the 
miniſtry of Moſes. Every one 
muit be ſenſible that this period 
alt;zrds but a ſmall number of ta*ts ; 
and conſequently more ſcope is 
lett for the play of the imaginaton, 
of which M. Para is not deltitute, 
At the ſame time, however, he 
has much ingenuity, and is po{- 
i-tied of no ſmall ſtore of erudition. 
With the principal object of his 
work, he has connected the man- 
ners of the firſt ages of the world, 
the commencement of civilization, 
the birth and mfancy of arts and 
ſciences, the original formation of 
ſiates and monarchies, the primi- 
tive ſtate of ancient kingdoms, and 
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the characters of ancient nations. 
The opinions of the different na- 
t ons of the remoteſt antiquity, 
concern ng the coſmogony or origin 
of the world, are dclivered by 
our author with preciſion and per- 
ſpicuity. The Egyptians are not 
in high favour wich the Abbe Para. 
He calls in quetlion their valour, 
their chronology, and their pre- 
tended antiquity as well as their 
ſcience. he doctrines of the pri- 
mitive religion are reduced by him 
to four general principles; the 
exiilence of one God, a tuture lite, 
the fall of man, and the hopes of 
a mediator, Upon the whole, the 
book may be read with pleaſure and 
advantage, though {cveral poſts 
tions are found in it, whith a man 
of true judgment and reflection 
will receive with no ſmall degree 
of doubt and heſitation. — A cu- 
rious work has appeared, entitled, 
„Memoirs concerning the Secret 
Religion of Ancient Nations; or 
Hiſtorical and Critical Reſearches 
concerning the Myiteries of Pa- 
ganiſm,” Ihe author is the Baron 
de Sainte Croix, Member of the 
Royal Socicty. of Inſcriptions and 
Belles Lettres. This treatiſe took 
its riſe trom a premium propoſed 
by the Academy tor the ſolution of 
the following queſtions : W hat were 
the Names and Attributes of Ceres 
and Proferpine, among the differ- 
ent Nations of Greece and Italy? 
What were the Origin and Reaſons 
of the Attributes, and what the 
Worſhip of theſe Divinities ? In 
conſequence of theſe queſtions, 
the baron de Croix, who obtained 
the prize, has endeavoured to give 
as complete a work as poſſible upon 
the myſteries of the ancients. The 
ſub'*& is treated of by him with 
great learning and penetration. Jt 
1s however, a ſubject which is in- 
volved in much difficulty, and 
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which gives ſcope to the exerciſe of 
fancy and conjecture. Ihe ſecret 
of the mytieries, according to our 
au hor, conſiſted principally in a 
particular manner of teaching the 
doctrine of future rewards and pu- 


niſhments, by which the rewards 


were ſuppoſed to regard the initi- 
ated alone, and the puniſhments 
only the protane, or thoſe who 
who were not initiated, He does 
not materially differ from Biſhop 
Warburton, in any point, except 
in denying that the unity of the 
ſupreme Being was a part of the 
fecret doctrine. In other reſpects 
they appear to be nearly agreed. — 
Another very curious book, rela- 
tive to the antiquities of the early 
world, has been publiſhed in Eng- 
land, by a French gentleman, 


Monſ. D*Ancarville. The title of 
it, in Engliſh, is, © Inquiries into 


the Origin, the Spirit, and Progreſs 
of the Arts of Greece; into their 
Connection with the Arts and Re- 
ligion of the moſt ancjent Nations ; 
and into the ancient Monuments 
of India, Perſia, the reſt of Afia, 
and Egypt.“ In this work there 
1s a bold ſpirit of inveſtigation, 
together with the diſplay of much 
ingenuity and a fine taſte, The au- 
thor lays great ſireſs upon coins 
in the elucidation of the various 
objects that paſs in review before 
him ; and it muſt be allowed that 
the remarks he hath made on the 
mythology of antiquity are ve 

— = — 4 far he 2 
right in his ſyſtem, or, as he 
himſelf modeſtly expreſſes it, his 
conjectures, we preſume not to de- 
termine, It is agreed that Monſ. 
D' ancarville is ſomewhat deſultory 
in his mode of writing, and that 
de migbt have been more ſtrictly 
inethodical. We have our ſuſpi- 
cions that this work, like many other 
mythological productions which 


have gone before it, will be ad, 
mired for a time, and then forgot, 
ten. It is to be feared that Mon, 
Court de Gibelin and our pwn 
learned Bryant are not exemptions 
from this remark, ——-It is ſome 
years fince the Royal Academy of 
Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres have 
favoured the world with a volume 
of their Memoirs; and this is the 
more to be regretted, as the com- 
munications of the members have, 
in general, been very curious, 
learned, and entertaining. How- 
ever, pieces are "occaſionally pub. 
liſhed, conformable to the views of 
the Academy, and which are the 
reſult of their encouragment. To 
the inſtance al eady mentioned, in 
the work of Baron de Croix, we 
have now to add, M.  Paſtoret, 
who hath obtained a prize, in con» 
ſequence of a diſcourſe . Concern- 
ing the Maritime Laws of the 
Rhodians, the Influence of theſe 
Laws on the Marine of the Greeks 
and Romans, and the Influence of 
the Marine Eſtabliſhment upon the 
Power and Weight of theſe two 
Nations.“ This academical queſ- 
tion was worthy of, diſcuſſion, on 
account of its taking in a long and 
important period of hiſtory, the 
Rhodians having for many centu- 
rics ſuitained an eminent character 
in the ancient world, M. Paſtoret, 
who has treated the ſubject in a 
maſterly manner, hath divided it 
into three parts. The firſt con- 
tains an hiſtorical account of the 
Rhodians, and an accurate view of 
their maritime laws; prefixed to 
which is a ſhort ſurvey of the 
riſe and progreſs of navigation in 
the earlieſt times. In the ſecond 
art it is ſhewn, that the Greeks 
before they became acquainted 
with the Rhodian laws were ſtran- 
gers to commerce, and that their 
knowledge of navigation was little 
£7 Ho | vs beter 


berter than ignorance. In the third 
part of the difſertation, the Roman 
marine is conſidered as having 
been one of the principal inſtru- 
ments in aggrandizing, and even 
in civilizing that people, It doth 
not appear that the laws of the 
Rhodians contributed much to the 
improvement of the navigation of 
the komans.— Mably's „Dia- 
logues on the Method of writing 
Hiſtory*® were characterized and 
applauded by us in our laſt Annual 
Regiſter. This work, though one 
of the Abbes beſt performances, 
has not paſſed without cenſure ; 
and indeed, in ſome reſpects, it lies 
open to criticiſm. Accordingly, a 
tract hath appeared, entitled, A 
Supplement to the Manner of writ- 
ing 1 in which M. Mably 
is charged with common place, 
with omiſſions, with ſuperficial 
reading, with incivility, and with 
partiality, both 1n regard to the an- 
cients and moderns who did not 
happen to be in the ſame way of 
thinking. Though theſe charges 
are 3 aggravated, it muſt be 
allowed that the Abbe has not, in 
his Dialogues, been free from errors 
and prejudices; and he was parti- 
cularly reprehenfible in condemn- 
ing certain late Hiſtorians with 
ſeverity, when he had read only a 
tew extracts from their works. The 
ſtrictures of the preſent writer upon 
him, are often ſenſible, as well as 
ſpirited, — The laſt thing that 
occurs to us, relative to ancient 
literature, is a poſthumous publi- 
cation of M. D*Alembert's. It is 
'*A | ranflation of Select Pieces 
from Tacitus,“ not ſaid to be per- 
formed with remarkable accuracy. 
The editor has amended the trant- 
lations, and added ſome other 
things to the collection, under the 
— of Antiquities, not ſtrictly 
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claſſical, We muſt not omit the 
work entitled, 4+ Cuſtoms conſt- 
dered, as Laws of the French 
Nation, both in its ancient and 
preſent State,” This book 1s a 
valuble preſent to the Law Anti- 
quaries of France, as it contains 
curious and judicious reſearches 
into what may be called the common 
or cu/fom-law of the old inhabitants 
of that kingdom, Many of their 
ancient cuſtoms, according to this 
author, were not derived from the 
invaſion, conqueſts, and dominion 
of the Romans, but from marriage, 
paternity, and the conceffions and 
eſtabliſhments thence naturally ariſ- 
ing. He endeavours, likewiſe, to 
rove, that the Viſigoths and 
ranks, inſtead of being ſtrangers 
in Gaul, were rhe deſcendants of 
the Saliens, who inhabited the 
Northern, and of the Goths, who 
inhabited the Southern part of that 
country. Whether the writer be 
well founded or not in the poſi» 
tions which h@hath advanced, the 
praiſe will not be denied him of 
treating the ſubject with ability. — 
A ſimilar topic is preſented to us 
in M. Chabrit's treatiſe “ Concern- 
ing the French Monarchy, or its 
Laws.” The author is not diſ- 
couraged, by the preceding la- 
bours of very able men, from 
going over the ſame ground, and 
tracing from its origin the progreſs 
of legiſlation, In the volume now 
publiſhed the laws only of the firſt 
and ſecond race are confidered : 
and conſequently, the work is not 
yet extended beyond the barbarous 
period of the French monarchy.— 
Now the government of France is 
in ſome degree before us, let us 
take notice of M. de Valaze's work 
concerning penal laws. This is a 
publication of which a very high 
character is given, It is ſaid to be 
diſtin» 
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diſſinguiſhed by its judgment, me- 
thod, and humanity ; by its exten- 
five knowledge ot mankind ; and 
by its warm and generous zeal tor 


public felicity. On Moral and Ju- 


riſprudential Philoſophy, the works 
of Count Verri properly belong to 
Italian Literature, though they 
were publiſhed at Paris, in 1784. 
They conũſt of Three Liſcourſes, 
on the Nature of Pleaſure and 
Pain, on Happineſs, and on Poh- 
tical Oeconomy. They were firſt 
ſeparately printed in Italy, and 
have ſince appeared, in different 
rts of thit country, in a col- 
ue form. The diſcourſes are 
written with elegance and ſpirit ; 
and though the ſubjects are com- 
mon, the author, by uniting the 
fchotar with the man of buhneſs, 
has confetred upon them the graces 
of novelty. Count Verri is the 
fame gentleman whoſe Hiſtory of 
Milan we have already mentioned. 
We now direct our view to Na- 
tural Philoſophy i its different 
branches, in which France- conti- 
nues to maintain that eminent rank 
ſhe bath long held in theſe parts of 
ſcience. And here we al degia 
with the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Science at Parts, for 
the year 1780, which were not 
publiſhed till 1784. The diviſions 
are General Phyſics, Anatomy, 
Chemiſtry, and Aſtronomy. Un- 
der General Phyſics are ſeven me- 
mars ; under Anatomy, four; un- 
der Chemiſtry, thirteen ; and under 
Aſtronomy, five. In this volume 
are found the Eulogies of Meſſicurs 
Lientaud and Bugquet, elegantly 
drawn up by the hiſtorian of the 
Academy. The communicators of 
the memoirs are M, de Fouchy, 
M. Lavoiſier, M. de la Place, M. 
Bougeroux de Bondaroy, M. Du 
Hamel, M. de Montigny, M. Le 


Roy, M. Tenon, M. Tillet, M. de 
Bory, M. Sabatier, M. Vicq d'Aryr, 
M. Portal, M. Bertholet, M. Cor- 
nette, M. Sage, M. Cadet, M. 
Dionis de Sejour, M. de la Lande, 
M. le Monmer, and M. Meſſier. 
The memoir which, according to 
annual cuſtom, is ſent to the Aca- 
demy, by the Society of Montpe- 
lier, is concerning the dfterent kinds 
of Dog-Fiſh, by M. Brouſſonet. 
Another volume of the “ Me. 
moirs of the Royal Academy of Sci. 
ences at Paris, for the year 1781,“ 
bas likewiſe appeared ; concerning 
which we fhall only take notice, 
that it contains the Eulogies of 
Count Maurepas, M. Bertin, the 
Marquis de Courtanvaux, and M, 
Tronchin ; and that it comprizes a 
number of papers by ſeveral of the 
learned academicians, whoſe names 
we have juſt recited, and by other 
able co-adjutors in the cauſe of 
philoſophic ſcience, — The firſt part 


of the“ New Memoirs of the Aca- 


demy of Dijon,“ for the firſt half 
year of 1783, conſiſts of fourteen 
papers, the contributors of. which 
are, M. De Tartelin, M. Maret, 
M. Camus, M. De Morveau, M, 
Parumot, M. Enaux, M. Durande, 
and M. Hoin — The Encyclopedie 
procceds vigoroully, according to 
the new plin, of which we gave 
an account lait year, In the ſe⸗ 
vera! parts recently publiſhed, there 
are many curious and elaborate at- 
ticles, and the whole of this grand 
work, ſo far as it has hitherto 
gone, appears to be eminently im- 
proved. — The baron de Marivetz 
and M. Gouſſier have purſued their 
+ Coſmological Syſtem of Natural 
Philoſophy” in two farther vo- 
lumes, being the third and the 
fourth. In theſe two gentlemen 


there is a ſplendid affociation of 


poetical deſcription with philoſo- 
phical 
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jectures of the ancients upon the 


phical ſcience. On this account 
they have been cenſured by ſome 
critics, and we apprehend with a 
conliderable degree of juſtice. The 
third volume con ders the Theory 
of Light, as propagated, reflected, 
and tranſmitted ; thus including the 
catoptrical and dioptrical branches 
of natural ſcience. All the modi- 
ſicutions of light are reduced, in 
the fourth volume, by our authors, 
to two; Intenſity, or the greater or 
leſs approximation of its rays ta 
each other on the ſame ſurface ; 
and Repereuſſion, or their being re- 
flected with more or leſs force from 
the ſurface of bodies, and their 
performing their vibrations with 
more or leſs rapidity. In treating 
upon the heory of Colours, they 
ſirongly oppoſe the dottrine of 
Newton. Whatever praiſes may 
be due to the genius, knowledge, 
and eloquence of baron de Mari— 
v-tz and M. Gouſher, there ap- 
pear to be plain traces of too much 
tancy and hy potheſis in their ſyſtem, 
They do not write with that fimpie 
and calm ſpirit of 1aveiiigation, 
which true philoſophy ſeems to re- 
quire,—A prime work has been 
publiſhed, entitled “ Cometogra- 
phy, or an Hiſtorical and Theo- 
retical Treatiſe on Comets.” The 
author is M. 'ingre, a regular ca- 
non of St Genevieve, chancellor 
of the univerſity, and member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris, He has been employed 
in this work for a courſe of 
years, and it was far advanced ſo 
long fince as 1764 ; but the publi- 
cation of it has been retarded by 
the writer's voyages to America 
and the Indies, and by other inci- 
dental occupations. M, Pingre 
begins with a general hiſtory of the 
aſtronomy of comets, after which 
he relates all the doctrines and con- 
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ſubject, concluding with the diſ- 
coverics of fir Ifaic Newton. In 
purſuing his hiſtory, he deſcribes 
ail the comets which have hitherto 
appeared, and gives a table of their 
orbits, fo tar as they can be calcu- 
lated. The nature of comets, their 
revolutions, their atmoſpheres, and 
their tails ; in ſhort, all the cir- 
cumſtances relating to them occupy 
our author's zealous atten ion.— 
M. Faujas de St. Fond's “ Mine- 
ralogy of Volcanos, or a Deſcrip- 
tion of the Subſtances produced or 
ejected by ſubterraneous Fires,“ is 


another book of conſequence. This 


production, which is the reſult of 
attentive obſervation and active in- 
duilry, is deſigned to abridge the 
labours of thoſe who follow the 
writt* in the paths of volcanic ſci- 
ence, It is divided into twenty 
chapters, and accompanied with 
plates, repreſenting plans of the 
truncations of all the priſms of 
biſalres that are mentioned or de- 
ſcribed in the work; the Hill of 
Ardenne in the Vivarais, where 
there is an enormous bowl or 
globe of bafaltes enchaſed in the 
maſs of that volcinic rock; and a 
view of one of the lateral aſpects 
of this hill. M. de St. Fond has 


placed in the French king's Cabinet 


of Natural Hiitory a rich collec- 
tion of the volcanic ſubhiiances de- 


ſcribed in his book, which are a- 


ranged in the moſt perſect order, 
and diiinguithed by numbers cor- 
reſpon ling to thoſe which are found 
in his Mineralogy. We find that 
we ſhould be carried quite beyond 
our limits, were we to gire an ac- 
count of all the works in Natural 
Philoſophy which have appeared 
in France, or indeed of all that 
may be thought to deſerve parti- 
cular notice. We muſt, therefore, 

be 
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be ſatisfied with a mere recital of 
them; and it mult be added, that 
ſome of them are of real impor- 
tance. The publications we have 
in view are, Rozier's Complete 
Courſe of Agriculture; Curra's 
Eſſay on Aerial Navigation; Ro- 
zier's and Monger's Obſervations 
on Natural Philoſophy, Natural 
Hiſtory, and the Arts; M. de la 
Placc's Theory of Elliptical Mo- 
tion; an Eſſay concerning the Mi- 
neralogy of the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains; M. d'lsjonval's Collection 
of Chemical and Phyſical Memoirs: 
Thouvenel on the Virgula Divina; 
M. Morveau's Deſcription .of the 
Aeroſtat of the Academy of Dijon,; 
M. Manduit on Medical Electricity; 
M. Parmetier's eaſy and cheap 
Method of preſerving different 
Kinds of Grain ; Dr. Fourcroy's 
Chemical Memoirs and Obſerva- 
tions; Count La Cepade's 'general 
and particular Syſtem of Natural 
Philoſophy ; M. D*Aubenton's Me- 
thodical Exhibition of Minerals, ac- 
cording to their different Natures, 
and with their diſtinctive Charac- 
ters ; and the ſame gentleman's In- 
ſtructions relative to Sheep-walks. 
With reſpect to the books that 


belong to Medicine, Anatomy, and 


the objects in which phyſical men 
are immediately concerned, we ſhall 
once more refer our readers to Dr, 
Simmons's Journal. There is one 
point, however, which muſt not be 
paſſed over in filence ; and that is, 
the affair of Animal Magnetiſm, 
It is well known what ſurpriſing 
cures M. Meſmer and his aſſociate 
M. Deſlon have pretended to per- 
form in this way. At length a 
commiſſion was appointed by the 
French king to examine into the 
matter. The committee conſiſted 
of ſeveral eminent phyſicians and 
philoſophers, Dr. Benjanun Frapk- 


lin being one of the number; aud 
they proceeded in their enquiries 
with all that wiſdom, good ſenſe, 
and circumſpection, which might 
be expected trom their characters. 
The reſult of their examination 
was a clear and full proof that ani- 
mal magnetiſm 13 a mere chimera; 
that the boaſted application of it 
hath, in many caſes, been ve 
prejudicial, and that the whole by. 
ſineſs is the operation of impoſture 
and fraud upon the credulity and 
perverted imaginations of the pa- 
tients. Of the Report of the com- 
miſſioners, which hath been pub- 
liſhed bath in French and Engliſh, 
and which hath made its way into 
news- papers, and into moſt of the 
periodical pamphlets, we need not 
give a particular account. But 
though this Report is ſufficient to 
ſatisfy every judicious and reaſon- 
able mind, it has not had that ef- 
fect in the degree that could be 
wiſhed. Tracts, in large numbers, 
have appeared on both fides of the 
queſtion, and the controverſy is nat 
yet ended, What ſhews the fond- 
neſs of men for ſomething extraor- 
dinary, and their readineſs te be 
deceived, 1s, that vaſt multitudes 
of the French nation, and theſe 
not of the lower kind only, are 
ſtill zealous advocates for M. Meſ- 
mer and his aſſociates, and look up 
to animal magnetiſm for the cure 
of their diſorders. 

To turn our view to other ob- 
Jets: with regard to Hiſtorical 
Writing, France doth not ſeem to 
have made a ſtriking figure 1n the 
year 1784. The moſt conſiderable © 


publications of that year were, 
&« French Honour,” or the Hiſtory 
of the Virtues and Exploits of, that 
Nation, being the ninth and tenth 
volumes of the work, by M. Sacy; 
and the eleventh and twelfth va- 
 lumes 


? 


fumes of the General Hiſtory of 
China, tranſlated from the Grand 
Annals of the Empire. Theſe vo- 
tumes coneclude the deſign. —In 
England a valuable production hath 
appeared, in the French language, 
by M. Rouſtan, miniſter of the 
Dutch Church in London. It is 
entitled, © An Abridgment of An- 
cient, Middle, and Modern Hi- 
ſtory;“ and is divided into three 

arts. The ancient Hiſtory comes 
— to the battle of Actium; the 
middle, to the end of the fifteenth 
century, and the modern, to the 
peace in 1763. The facts are ju- 
dicious, the narrative perſpicuous 
and eaſy, and a proper attention is 
paid to the chronological order of 
events. Two ends will be found 
to be well attained in the preſent 

rformance. The firſt is, the giv- 
ing to young perſons a general 
view of the field of hiſtory, before 
they enter upon the particular ſtudy 
of its ſeveral parts; and the ſe- 
cond, enabling thoſe who have 
read hi'tory in an incidental and 
caſual manner, to reduce their ideas 
to connection and method.—In 
Biography, the publications have 
been more numerous than impor- 
tant and ſtriking. The Lives and 
Eulogies which have been printed 
are thoſe of D'Alembert, Pouſſin, 
the duke de Villars, the duke de 
Vendome, Rene Duguay "I rouin, 
and Voltaire. Of Voltzaire*s Lite, 
written by himſelf, we have al- 
ready ſpoken in our article of Do- 
meſiic Literature. Ihe Life of 
Marſhal Villars was alſo written 
by himſelf, and is a work of ſome 
conſequence, as it throws conſi- 
derable light on the events of the 
times, —In Literary Hiſtory, we 
have M. C'Albon's *+ Diſcourſe 
concerning the Queſtion, Whether 
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the Age of Auguſtus ought to be 
preferred to that of Louis the 
Fourteenth, with ref] 
ture and Science?“ On this queſ- 
tion M. d'Albon writes with more 
vivacity than ſolidity, and ſeveral 
of his poſitions may be diſputed. 
He is ſufficiently diſpoſed to ag- 
grandize his own nation.—Under 
the head of Literary Hiſtory, as 
well as under that of Poetry, may 
be mentioned the publication en- 
titled, 4+ Poetical Annals. This 
is a work carried on in ſmall vo- 
lumes, of which twenty-eight have 
already been printed. It com- 
mences with the otigin of French 
poetry, and is well conducted. Be- 
lides the poems contained in the 
collection, anecdotes are given of 
the writers, and other remarks in- 
ter ſperſed, which add to the value 
of the undertaking. From the reſt 
of the poetry publiſhed in France, 
during the year, we ſhall only di- 
ſtinguith M. Saurin's “ Beverley,” 
imitated from the Englith, and 
which is an inſtructive and excel- 
lent tragedy, having ſome ſcenes 
in it that are peculiarly ſtriking and 


pathetic.— In Polite Criticiſm a, 


curious periormance, “ Concern- 


ing the Poetry of Muſic,” hath - 


proceeded from the pen of the 
count de la Cepede. While the 
author modeſtly profeſſes that his 
intention 1s only to be uſeful to 
young artiſts, and to thoſe who are 


defirous of appreciating the com- 


poſitions of the great maſters, he 
goes farther, and communicates 
oth inſtruction and pleaſure to 
ſuch as are adepts in muſical ſei- 
ence. —- Mr. Howel's “ Travels 
through Sicily, Malta, and Li- 
pari; contuining an Account of the 
Antiquities of theſe Iſlands, the 


principal natural Phænomena they 


exrhi- 


pect to Litera- 
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exhibit, and the particular Cuſtoms 
and Manners of the. ![nhab:tants,”” 
form a ſplendid work, which 1s car- 
Tying on in numbers.—Each num- 


ber includes fix plates, and eight 


pages of deſcription.ä— We have 
another fimilar publication in M 
Hentzy's + Remarkable Proſpects 
of the Alps and icy Mountains in 
Switzerland.“ 'T heſe profpects are 
exhibited in a ſeries of plates en- 
graven, with colours, and accom- 
panied with ample deſcriptions of 
the objects they repreſent. Among 
the Miſcellaneous Productions of 
the year, the abbe de Mably's Ob- 


* ſervations on the United States of 


America would demand particular 


notice, if we had not introduced 


them in a different place —Count 
Mirabeau's Iract upon the Order 
of Cincinnatus comes from another 
French gentleman, who 1s ardently 
devoted to American liberty. His 
reflections upon that inſtitution ma- 
nifeſt an acute and penetrating ſpi- 
Tit, and a zealous attachment to the 

ual rights of mankind, —Riva- 
rol's © Diſcourſe concerning the Uni- 
verſality of the French Language,” 
though an ingenious pertormance, 


_ will afford more ſatis faction to the 


writer's own nation than it would 
to an Engliſh reader. (his diſler- 
tation obtained the prize propoſed 
by the academy of Berlin. i hat 
count de Rivarol ſhould write with 
ſome degree of prejudice upon the 
ſubject is what might be expected, 
and indecd is a matter for which 
candid allowances ought to be 
made. — Another prize diſſertation, 
which was deſervedly crowned by 
the Academy of Sciences, Belles 
Lettres, and Arts, at kefangon, is 
the abbe* Genty's Diſcourſe con- 
cerning Luxury. — The laſt tribute 


of reſpect we ſhall pay to Treuch * 


literature regards the Romances of 
the year. Madame Genlis's Tales 
of the Caſtle would richly merit 
very particular attentien, were the 
not already in almoſt every hand. 
Perhaps we are wrong in putting 
them into the claſs of Novels, as 
they conthitute an important work 
on the ſubject of education. I his 
ingenious lady's ſyſtem may not in 
every view be adapted to the man- 
ners of our own country. —Other 
Romances which are repreſented as 
rifing above the common level, are, 
„% Telephus”; „ Fauſtin, or the 
Philoſophical Age;“ and M. d'A- 
mand'sEudocia, an Hitlorical 
Narrative.“ 


Of Spain little is to be ſaid, 
though ſomething more than oe- 
curred lait year. It gives us plea- 
ſure to find thut an attention is paid 
to the improvement of the king- 
dom, and that the ſtudy of Natural 
Hiſtory is advancing. A work has 
been carrying on for a conſiderable 
time, aud is now increaſed to twelve 
volumes, the deſign of which is to 
revive the ſinking taſte for archi- 
tecture and agriculture, and eſpe- 
cially for the plantation of trees. 
The author is Antonio Pontz; and 
it ſeems that good effects have re- 
ſulted from his publicati“ as. — An- 
other performance has appeared, 
the immediate object of which is 
Natural Hiſtory. It relates to 
ſhell-fith, which are clafſed accord- 
ing to the ſyſiem of Linnæus.— 
An Introduction to the Orydctogta- 
phy and Zoology of Arragon, has 

eon preſented tothe public by the 
Society of Agriculture and Fine 
Arts, at Saragoſſa. This book, 
beſides what relates to natural hi- 
fiory, contains various patticulars 
reſpecting the population of the 
coun· 
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country, the ſtate of learning, and 
other objects. It is an auſpicious 
omen, that literary ſocieties are 
forming. in Spain. —At Valencia a 
Medical Treatiſe has been printed, 
on the Ulcerated Sore Throat. 


We are glad to conclude our ar- 
ticle with a publication from a king- 
dom of great importance to Eng- 
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land in a commercial view, but 
which we ſeldom hear of in the 
way of literature ; and that is Por- 
tugal. It is a Political and Phi- 
loſophical Journey through the 
Country, by Dr. Joſeph Antonio 
de Sa. The account it gives of the 
natural productions of Portugal 
may be intereſting to foreigners as 
well as to natives, | 


FRR ATA, in the laſt Volume of the NEW ANNUAL REGISTER, page 35], of 
the Literary Department, for Mr. WuiTe, read Mr, Hluxkvy. F. (451, Ditto, for 


Mr, Waite, read Mr. Hewnarv. 
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